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TREFACE. 

INOT  TO  BE  PASSED  OVER   UNREAD.] 

As  Prefaces  aie  not  always  honored  with  a  perusal,  and  as  this 
especitil  one  involves  a  question  or  two  interestincj^  to  the  reader,  I 
'  have  deemed  it  necessary,  for  a  moment,  to  bar  and  obstruct  his 
passai^e  ro  f tie<e  Memoirs,  with  the  above  unusual  headin^jf ;  which 
however,  if  fairly  entertained,  I  trust  will  be  found  neither  imper- 
tinent nor  unprofitable. 

Certain  parlies  in  our  principality,  who  may  be  desiornated  thb 
FANATICS  OY  WKL9H  NATIONALITY,  have  somewhat  pertinaciou.nly 
harped  U(>on  the  question  why  I  have^written  both  thi^  work  and  my 
**  Adventures  and  Vai^aries  of  Twm  Shon  (?atty"  in  the  Ent^lish 
rather  than  the  WeUh  vernacular,  I  mii^ht  reply,  although  from  my 
chiidhuod  acquainted  vvith  both  lany^uages,  that  a  lon^  residence  in 
England,  and  a  partiality  for  its  lanyruave  and  literature  had  decided 
my  preference.  Such  an  announcement  however  would  only 
provoke  a  rejoinder  on  the  comparative  antiquity,  originality,  and 
other  imputed  merits  of  the  Welsh  that  would  prove  as  interminable 
as  utterly  unprofitable.  Therefore,  as  a  (general  reply  to  all  such 
inquiries,  io  addition  to  my  averment  of  the  decided  preference 
which  I  shall  ever  entertain  for  the  Engli.sh,  I  be^;  leave  to  suggest 
the  following  considerations.  In  a  commercial  view  of  the  question 
I  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  who,  to 
their  sorrow  have  discovered  that  Welsh  readers  and  book  buyers 
are  so  very  circumscribed  in  number  that  in  these  times,  both 
authors  and  publishers  are  severe  losers  by  such  experiments  as 
publishing  books  in  the  Welsh  language.  One  of  the  latest  failures 
in  such  an  attempt  has  been  that  of  the  translator  and  publisher  of 
the  very  meritorious  work,  '*  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People.'' 
which  fell  from  the  press  almost  still  bom.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  .Welsh  translation  of  **  Knight's  Penny 
Magazine.**  These  are  ominous  and  veritable  signs  of  the  times ; 
and  t^hould  become  an  emphatic  warnint;  to  all  enthusiastic  specu- 
lators in  the  resuscitate  of  the  dying  language  of  ancient  Britain. 

The  sound  philosophical  opinion  put  forth  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (with  which  i  heartily  coincide),  raity  go  far  towards  setting 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  merit  or  ra<schief  of  reviving  in 
literature  an  antiquated  and  degenerated  language,  over  which  Time 


I 


li  gradually  eipandin(r  hi&  lelbean  hand,  and  suggesting  for  it  ■ 
■n  honorable  fulfilment  of  its  lon|i-endurin^  miuion,  bd  eternity 
of  repose.  Tbe  quotation  Is  froiD  a  letter  of  the  (eminent  c  ' 
William  Tajlor,  of  Norwich,  the  corTespondeDl  of  the  late  Dr. 
Soulhe; - 

"  It  la  sure!;  more  desirable  Ihat  the  Lon  Dutch  ebould  sink 
into  a  proviacial  jargon  and  gndaaUy  disappear,  (ban  that  it  ahould 
be  poliahed  into  a  daieical  lanminKe.  It  i<  already  (be  miafortuaO 
of  modem  Europe  to  possesa  too  inaay  cultivated  dialecta.  Tho 
Literati,  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  progresa  of  the  general 
mind,  must  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  and  the  emergence 
of  every  new  nation  into  learning  and  refinement,  multiplier 
BleiDeniary  toil  of  each  student  It  is  therefore  important  Ihsl  the 
imalleit  poaaible  number  of  leading  languages  ahould  contatn  the 
whole  stocli  CFf  information  and  amusement;  and  thai  inconaidersbls 
districts,  suob  as  Holland,  Denmark.  Piedmont,  and  Wales,  riitH^d 
not  endeavour  to  immortalize  their  reipeclire  phraseology,  but  ei 
trntedbf  slide  into  the  speei:h  of  iht  larger  contiguous  nafioru,"  Tbft, 
critic  of  the  Athensum  remarks  on  this,  "  We  would  lei 
mend  this  posuge  to  the  ailenllon  of  those  nho  would  nisb  l4>. 
revive  the   Irish   language,  as  a  medium  of  inslmction  foi 

In  the  Prefeee  to  Parry's  Cambrian  Plutarch  he  remarksi- 
ii  not  lut&cient  ihat  Welshmen  have  at  last  leaml  to  appreciate  tbe 
Tslue  of  their  ancient  literary  remains,  whether  of  History  or  Poetry. 
In  order  to  do  fiiU  justice  to  their  national  literature,  and  to  make 
it  an  object  of  interest  to  others,  they  ahould  divest  it  of  its  n 
garb  (the  Welsh  language),  and  present  it  to  the  world  in  a 
more  qualified  to  allure  tbe  general  reader;  namely,  an  English 
costume."  Acting  on  these  au(^6llocs  I  here  present  the  public 
with  the  following  work  ;  and  proceed  to  account  for  some  of  tbe 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  ■ 

III  tbe  year  18-24  the  late  Jonathan  Harris,  bookseller,  of  Carmar- ' 
then,  favored  me  nith  the  loan  of  an  old  black  letter  edilic 
Caradoe  of  Llancarvon'a  History  of  Wales,  translated  by  Or. 
Powell,  interleaved  throughout,  and  copiously  full  of  manuscript 
note*  of  great  value,  evidently  tbe  result  of  very  extensive 
quarian  reading.  Whoever  had  been  the  former  owner  of  tbal  book 
and  Ibe  writer  of  the  notes  (of  whom  Mr.  Harris  possessed  do  clue, 
having  purchased  it  among  many  othcia  at  various  sales ),  he  appean 
lo  have  had  access  to  more  matter  connected  with  Welsh  history 
than  any  man,  living  or  dead,  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune 


Kcquoialed  witli,  and  to  bave  made  the  beit  posaible  use  of  Ifae  trea- 
sures wbioh  came  in  his  way;  uulera,  indeed,  instead  of  plaoing 
the  amount  of  bi9  reading  and  obserration  \a  nutea  and  commeaU, 
be  bad  bimJielf  written  a  hislorj  of  bie  country,  for  which  great  taik 
tie  appears  to  have  been  well  qualified.  The  iniliala  I.  L.  appeared 
in  TariouB  pans  of  (bese  notes  ;  and  irom  Ibe  peculiarity  of  tbe  old 
feahioned  band-nriting,  browned  b;  time  or  bad  ink,  and  exbibiting 
occaiiioDally  the  evidence  of  tbe  tremulous  nerves  of  advanced  life, 
althougb  ia  genera]  style  was  stilf,  firm,  and  formal,  approaching 
that  of  the  ancient  eagroBsiag  law  band— gave  tokens  that  the 
writer,  whoever  be  may  bave  been,  was  decidedly  an  old  man  ;  pro- 
bably past  the  period  for  aucb  a  laborious  undertaking  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  nationa!  history,  unless  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuenEis.  I 
copied  many  of  these  notes  and  comments,  which  included  several 
legends  and  ciuch  traditionary  matter,  fully  intending,  on  my  re- visit 
to  C:armartbHn,  to  tiBDscribe  tbe  whole,  or  purchase  the  bonk,  if  tho 
ovrner  would  pari  with  it.  On  my  return  however,  most  unfor- 
tunately, the  work  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  nor  could  Mr.  Harris 
give  any  account  how  he  lost  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Ever  since 
I  have  deeply  to  regret  my  omission  in  copying  the  whole  while  1 
bad  tbe  opportunity. 

Tbe  infbrmation  derived  from  those  manuscript  notes  has  enabled 
Boe  to  give  a  fiiller  account  of  soteral  of  these  Heroines  of  Welab 
History  iban  1  could  otherwise  bave  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
all  which  I  had  coHeuted,  either  in  tlie  British  Museum  or  the  pri- 
v3iUi  libraries  to  which  1  hate  bad  access  in  search  of  materials  fur  the 
fouodalion  of  this  work.  I  bave  noticed  in  these  Memoirs,  as  they 
respectively  occurred,  in  what  instances  I  hare  used  these  Note; } 
especially  in  those  of  GweulUan,  daughter  of  Griffith  ab  Cynan 
and  queen  of  Prince  Griffith  ab  Rbyt  ah  Tewdwr,  and  of  the  Lady 
Nest,  wife  of  Bernard  de  Newmarch.  From  the  same  authi>rity  I 
derived  some  inlereating  traditionary  matter  relative  to  "  Mary 
Llwyd;"  a  barbarous  relic  of  which  Heroine  has  been  familiarized 
lo  the  public,  by  the  annual  custom  of  parading  about  a  Shetetna 
flw-w's.fleoJ.byaiet  otlow^^mummera,  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  tbe  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  tbe  "  Gnent 
and  Morganng"  of  tlie  ancient  divisions  of  the  principality. 

Having  DOW  to  reier  exclusively  to  the  present  publication  as  it 
stands,  I  therefore  solicit  attention  to  the 'following  particulars.  At 
the  coiDmencement  of  tbe  undertaking  I  expected  the  quantity 
which  I  bad  prepared  for  the  prea&  would  bo  comprised  in  a  sinaie 
volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  or  six  numbers  at  ono  sbilling 
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each,  as  promised  to  the  patrons  of  the  work.  However,  the  nuMt 
important  part  of  this  announcement  is,  that  1  committed  an  error 
in  my  calculation  ;  for  I  now  find  that  my  written  matter,  when 
reduced  into  printed  type  will  run  to  double  the  quantity  originally 
intended  for  making  the  Work  complete.  Consequently,  I  have  a 
similar  portion. to  offer  for  a  Second  Voiume  ;  so  that  Ike  queslkn  to 
be  asked  and  answered  is,  Wtli  the  public  encourage  the  continuation 
of  the  Work  to  thai  extent,  or  must  it  be  limited  to  the  present  Volume  f 

I  am  well  assured  there  are  many  among  those  who  have  thiu  &r 
patronized  my  book  that  will  gladly  consent  to  its  extension;  gener- 
ously rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  so  much  additional  biography  of 
our  national  Female  Worthies.  Yet,  I  regret  to  say,  there  axe 
others,  so  intensely  imbued  with  the  crying  vice  of  our  Welshkaul 
portion  of  Britain,  a  most  apathetic  and  most  discreditable  indif- 
ference-^not  only  to  literature  in  general,  and  their  own  comitiy*! 
history  in  particular — but  to  every  thing  save  and  except  the  aoco- 
mulation  of  property :  enjoying  no  music  but  the  sordid  Mammon 
Duet  produced  by  knocking  one  shilling  against  another — ^no 
Choral  Harmony  but  what  is  produced  by  the  rattling  of  coin  within 
the  craving  vortex  of  their  money-bags^-^that  will  make  this  small 
affair  of  mine  a  question  of  the  pocket,  and  cause  such  to  hesitate  in 
incurring  the  expense  of  an  additional  volume ;  without  the  slighteit 
reference  to  the  amount  of  value  received  in  exchange.  To  such  I 
would  say  withhold  this  if  it  seems  good  to  you — ^but  in  the  end  the 
loss  may  prove  as  much  yours  as  my  own.  When  once  this  bead  of 
mine,  such  as  it  is,  is  laid  low  (and  the  period  is  not  remote),  though 
many  more  gifted  may  arise,  but  you  will  not  readily  meet  another 
so  patient  under  your  niggardly  patronage— so  content  to  walk  the 
same  path  through  regions  so  unpromising  of  either  laurels  or 
profit; — and  the  more  intelligent  may  yet  have  to  regret  the 
encouragement  withheld,  or  niggardly  bestowed,  from  finishing  a 
Work  that  their  children  may  prize  more  than  their  dull  apathetic 
parents.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  having,  as  the  homely  phrase  goes,  other  fish  tofiry  and 
to  feed  upon — i.e.  other  works  to  put  forth;  and  shall  act  according 
to  the  signs  held  out  to  me,  either  to  finish  or  discontinue  the 
HEaoiNEs  OF  Welsh  History. 

In  proof  that  my  materials  are  far  from  approaching  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, and  that  the  Tales  untold  will  be  as  interesting  in  quality 
as  abundant  in  quantity,  I  submit  the  following  as  a  programme  of 
the  Memoirs  which  are  to  form  the  second  volume  :«.Tue  Princess 
Nest,  daughter  of  Prince   Griffith  ab   Llewelyn,  and  queen  of 
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'^^aera  ab  Caradoc;  whose  amour  with  Fleance,  the  bod  of  Ban- 
^)  orig^inated  the  royal  race  of  the  Stuarts  of  Scotland.    The 
^^BY  Nest,  of  Brecon  (daughter  of  the  last-named),  wife  of 
Bernard  de  Newmarch ;  embracing  the  strange  tradition  explana- 
tory of  her  mysterious  conduct  in  causing  her  son  Mahael  (destined 
to  die  earldom  of  Hereford),  to  be  bastardized  and  disinherited. 
The  Lady  Nbst,  daughtw  of  lestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  the  last  native 
Jord  of  Glamorgan,  embracing  the  entire  account  of  the  subjugation 
of  Glamoigan  by  the  Norman  Knights.    Mary  Llwyd,  the  He- 
roine  of  the  War  Horse  at  the  battle  of  Hirwain.     The  Princess 
TIebt,  daughter  of  Prince  Rhysab  Tewdwr,  mistress  of  King  Henry 
L,  mother  of  the  learned  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  grandmother  of 
Giraldua  Cambrmsis.    The  Dames  of  Arergwayn,  or  Women 
OF  FiSHGCJAROy  who,  dressed  in  their  red  whittles,  in  1797,  were 
mistaken  by  the  French  invaders  for  soldiers,  which  created  the 
panic  that  caused  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  yield  them- 
selves prisoners  to  the  Welsh.     Tyovil,  the   Marthyr  (24tb 
daughter  of  Bryohan  Brecheiniog,  the  tragic  close  of  whose  life  is 
b6re  related  in  continuation  of  what  has  been   already  given), 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mertbyr  Tydvil  derives  its  name.     The 
Princess  Sin  a,  ur  Senenna,  mother  of  Prince  Llewelyn,  the  last 
native  sovereign  of  Wales;    one  of  the  most  amiable  and  talented 
ot  the  cdebrated  women  of  Wales.     The  Beauties  of  Merign- 
ktushire,  or  **  Morwynion  glan  Merioneth'*  Rowena,  or  Alis 
Hoowen,  daughter  of  Hengist,  leader  of  the  first  Saxon  invaders  of 
Britain,  whose  fatal  beauty  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  Long  Knives, 
aud  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Saxons*  The 
Women  of  the  Vale  op  Clewyd,  including  a  description  of  that 
fertile  and  extensive  valley.      The   Ladies  of  Llangollen, 
namely.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Ponsonby ; 
whose  fenciful  residence  became  the  object  of  fashionable  pil- 
grimages, as  herein  narrated  by  Madame  Genlis,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  the  humorous  Matthews,  the  comedian,  and  others. 
The  Princess  Morvyth,  daughter  of  the  last  Silurian   Sove- 
reigns.     St.  Teci.a,  patroness  of  the  churches  of  Llandegley. 
St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins.     St.  Winnifred, 
patronetis  of  the  Holy  Well  in  Flintshire.     Blanche  Parry,  lady 
of  the  Privie  Chamber  and  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Eliza, 
beth,  ofthe  Llandevileog  fttmily,  near   Brecon.     Grace  Parry, 
the  eccentric  mistress  of  a  ferry-boat  in  North  Wales.  Lucy  Wal- 
ters, mistress  of  Charles  II.  and  mother  ofthe  Duke  of  Monmouth 
beheaded  by  James  II.  fur  aspiring  to  the  Crown.    Bridget  Jones, 
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the  handsome  young  widow  of  Llanelly,  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Savage.  Lucy  Lloyd  of  Penal,  an  interesting  love  narrative  of  the 
J 4th  century.  Lady  Winnifbkd  Herbert,  Countess  of  Nithis- 
dale,  whose  lord  being  involved  in  the  Pretender's  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death  in  company  with  the  rebel 
lords  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir.  She  saved  his  life  by  a  series 
of  ingenious  contrivances,  aided  by  &ithful  Welsh  servants,  and 
ultimately  exchanging  clothes  with  bim,  he  escaped  frona  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  George  IL 
obtained  his  pardon. 

Let  this  suffice  as  a  list  of  the  principal  Memoirs  to  come ;  al- 
though there  are  many  others  of  considerable  interest,  but,  perhaps, 
of  minor  importance. 

1  cannot  close  this  Preface  without  acknowledging  my  obligation 
to  Lady  Hall,  of  Llanover,  by  whose  interest  I  obtained  admiidon 
to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  whence  much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  this  Work  has  been  derived.  In  especial  terms  I 
have  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  William  Jenkin 
Rees,  rector  of  Cascob,  not  only  for  the  personal  aid  which  he 
rendered  me  in  transcribing  from  the  valuable  books  in  his  library, 
and  his  Manuscript  History  of  Radnorshire,  but  at  an  unfortunate 
period  of  my  life,  for  the  hospitality  of  his  house  for  many  weeks 
while  so  employed,  during  the  inclemency  of  a  severe  winter. 

In  conclusion  I  may  mention,  that  as  the  peculiar  dedication 
which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  Work,  may  excite  the  curiodty  of 
many,  who  may  wonder  at  my  choice  of  ideal  patronesses,  while 
among  living  personages  of  rank  one  might  have  been  selected, 
to  whom  my  book  might  have  been  more  profitaltly  inscribed  :  I 
reply,  that  an  Explanatory  Essay  respecting  the  characters  referred 
to,  is  intended  to  accompany  the  second  volume,  should  such  an 
extension  of  the  Work  be  called  for  by  the  Public. 

T.  J.  LLEWELYN  PRICHARD. 

Swansea, 

Ut  JVbr.,  1854. 
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■Actresses  of  celebrity  born 

IN  WALES. 

-^K  the  high  glow  of  his  Camhrian  nationality  Edward 
^ugh,  author  of"  Cambria  Depicta,"  was  passionately  anx- 
ious to  have  the  fact«e8tablished  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  bom 
^n  Wales,  as  Mrs.  Siddons  indisputably  was.  He  says — 
"my  journey  to  this  place  (the  village  of  Nautglyn,  Den- 
l)ighshire)  was  to  gain,  if  possible,  either  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative  to  a  report  in  circulation  in  this  country,  that  the 
celebrated  Thalia,  of  our  day,  was  born  in  a  respectable 
ancient  house,  half-a-mile  from  the  village  called  Plas  yn 
Nantglynn^  but  I  have  met  with  no  satisfactory  or  decisive 
account.  But  several  old  people  assert  positively^  that 
Miss  Bland  (the  proper  name)  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Jordan  Bland^  one  of  three  brothers,  Irishmen,  many  years 
ago  residing  here."  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pugh  it  has 
been  irrefutably  established  that  she  really  was  the  daughter 
of  the  above-named  Mr.  Jordan  Bland,  with  the  additional 
claim  to  Welsh  birth,  that  her  mother  was  a  Pembrokeshire 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Philipps,  and  the  residence 
of  her  family  the  town  of  Haverfordwest ;  that  they  were 
remotely  related  to  the  late  Lord  Milford,  and  crmsequently 
to  his  successor  in  the  estate^  the  present  Sir  Richard 
Philipps  of  Picton  Castle. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  it  is  well  kown,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Brecon,  at  an  inn  called  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ;  and  the 
room  in  which  she  first  saw  the  light  there,  is  marked  with  an 
inscription^  in  which  the  claim  to  that  honour  is  announced. 
Thus  we  have  to  boast  (if  comfort  can  be  found  in  boasting) 
that  Wales  is  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  two  of  the 
most  perfect  and  wonderful  actresses  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, in  their  respective  spheres  of  comedy  arid  tragedy. 

An  attempt  to  add  a  leaf  or  two  to  Mrs.  Siddons^s 
saperabuodant  wreath  of  laurel,  would  appear  a  Nvotk  oi 
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supererogation ;  yet  we  fancy  our  little  addenda  can  be 
weaved  into  the  main  circlet  of  her  queenly  brow,  with  no 
ungraceful  effect.  We  remember  reading  of  some  entha- 
siastic  admirer  of  this  stately  actress,  who  protested  that  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  making  love  to  the  Pope  as  to  that 
magnificent  creature.  Entertaining  similar  ideas  of  the  gran- 
deur of  her  bearing,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  her  elegant  retreat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
she  evinced  tastes  and  habits  as  gentle  and  domestic  as  ever 
graced  the  mild  bosom  of  the  most  retiring  and  home-abiding 
of  the  daughters  of  Eve ;  and  that  the  stately  Sarah,  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers"  on  the  tragic  scene,  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers.  This  feature  in  her  character,  we 
believe,  has  not  been  descanted  upon  by  the  eminent  poet 
Campbell,  who  has  considerably  added  to  his  numerous 
literary  honours  by  becoming  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

A  London  florist,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  growth 
and  culture  of  flowers,*  in  advocating  the  Dutch  taste  for 
a  particular  mode  of  planting,  says— ^^'  in  some  cases  I  am 
inclined  to  copy  the  Dutchman ;  and  I  would  have  my  bed  of 
hyacinths  distinct,  my  tulips  distinct,  my  anemonies  distinct, 
my  ranunculuses,  my  pinks,  my  carnations  distinct ;  and  even 
my  beds  of  double-blue  violets,  and  dwarf  larkspur  distinct ; 
to  say  nothing  of  hedgerows  of  different  sorts  of  roses.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  less  trouble  you  have  in  cultivating  them 
when  kept  separate,  you  have,  as  I  have  said  before,  beauty 
in  masses;  and  you  have  likewise  their  fragrance  and  per- 
fume so  concentrated,  that  they  are  not  lost  in  the  air,  .but 
powerfully  inhaled  whenever  you  approach  them." 

"Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  is  a  great 
admirer  of  this  mode  of  planting,  and  fond  of  contemplating 
this  "  beauty  in  masses."  She  adopted  this  style  of  garden- 
ing at  her  late  residence  on  the  Harrow-road.  One  favourite 
flower  with  her  was  the  viola  amcena^  the  pansy ,t  or  common 

*  Tliomas  Hogg. 

t  Pansy,  from  panacea,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "  heal-all." 
Although  *' heart's-ease"  has  become  the  name  by  which  It  is  known  among 
the  people  of  England,  we  frequently  heard  it  called  "love  in  vain'"  (doubtless 
derived  from  its  Shaksperean  title  of  "  love  In  idleness")  by  the  cottagers  of 
the  west  of  England. 
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purple  heart's-ease ;  and  this  set  with  unsparing  profusion 

all  round  her  garden."* 
No  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Shakspeare  can  he  at  a  loss 

to  discover  whence  our  great  actress  derived  her  taste  for 
flowers.  The  source  of  her  inspiration,  as  the  high  priestess 
of  Melpomone,  was  also  the  altar  at  which  she  formed  her 
flosculous  attachment;  and  well  might  that  he,  for  what 
poet  ever  wrote  so  frequently,  so  wisely,  or  so  so  well,  of 
flowers,  as  the  great  master  who  drew  forth  "the  homage  of 
her  heart  and  soul  ?  Her  special  patronage  of  the  pansy, 
that  peculiar  gem  in  the  treasury  of  Flora,  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  singular  notice  of  it,  which  occurs  in  the 
celebrated  passage  of  "  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,"  so 
frequently  a  point  of  contention  among  commentators,  for 
the  imputed  political  allusions  which  it  contains. 

Oberon. — My  genUe  Pack,  come  hither :  Thou  remanb*rest 

Since  once  I  sat  npon  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 

Uttering  such  dolcet  and  liarmouioos  breath 

That  the  mde  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  ; 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  fh>m  their  spheres 

To  hear  the  sea-maid's  ouudc. 
Puck. — I  remember. 
Oberon. — That  very  time  I  saw  (bat  thoa  iooiildst  not). 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  arm'd ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts ; 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Qnench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon ; 

And  the  hnpetial  votress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fiincy  free. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  litUe  western  flower — 

Before,  milk-white ;  now  purple  with  Love's  wound— 

And  maidens  call  it  Love  in  idUneu.^ 

•  Notwithstanding%hefar  admiration  of  the  great  Sarah  Siddons,  the  London 
tradesmen  were  fund  of  contrasting  the  econorocial  habits  of  the  Kembles 
with  the  liberality,  or  rather  lavish  expenditure,  of  the  eccentric  tragedian 
Edmund  Kean ;  whence  the  following  anecdote  by  our  florist :— **  Her  great 
and  constant  call  for  this  flower,  every  spring,  to  keep  the  purple-bordering 
complete  and  perfect,  Induced  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  the 
name  of  *  Miss  Heart's-ease,'  to  her  managing  handmaid,  who  used  to  chatter 
tor  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hard  and  thrifty  dealing.** 

t  The  Juice  of  this  flower  was  to  lave  the  eyelids  of  Titania,  queen  of  the 
fidriea,  while  sleeping,  to  act  as  a  charm,  so  that  she  might  fUl  in  love  with  the 
lint  <Aj!)ect  she  might  behold  on  awakening — and  this  happened  to  be  the  head 
of  an  ass  $  the  principal  source  of  the  comic  humour  in  **  Hidwunmer's  Night't 
Dieam." 
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^ut  as  ihU  pasjsage  involve^  more  important  matter  than 
what  relates  to  this  flower,  and  as  some  of  our  readers  m&y 
not  have  met  with  Warburton's  interpretation  of  its  mystery, 
the  insertiion  of  it  here  may  not  be  altogether  oui  .of  place. 
Finding  that  **  the  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west,"  could 
be  no  other  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  discovery  suggested 
to  him  that  the  poet  had  in  view  some  other  public  char 
racters  of  tjbat  period ;  and  one  especially  whom  he  aimed 
to  eulogise,  but  dared  not  do  so  openly,  whenqe  this  singular 
mode  of  introducing  covert  praise,  which,  if  noticed!,  mi^t 
be  explained  away ;  as  it  fairly  admits  of  both  the  obviously 
poetic,  as  well  as  the  hidden  meaning.  He  decided  that 
the  **  mermaid,"  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  "  dol- 
phin," her  husband  the  French  Dauphin :  "  uttering  such 
dulcet  and  harmonious  breath,  &c.,"  referred  to  Mary's 
eloquence  and  skill  in  music  ;  and  the  ^*  certain  stars,'*  to 
the  English  nobility  who  involved  themselves,  and  perished 
in  her  cause. 

Our  florist  remarks  further  on  Mrs.  Siddon's  gardening 
peculiarities:  "her  garden  was  remarkable  in  another  respect, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  be  styled  a  garden  of  ever- 
greens, which,  together  with  a  few  diciduous  shrubs,  vvere  of 
the  most  sombre,  sable,  and  tragical  cast ;  such  as  box,  fir, 
privet,  philligrea,  arbor  vitae,  holly,  cypress,  the  red  cedar, 
laurel,  Irish  ivy,  bay-tree,  arbutus  daphne  or  spurge  laurel, 
cneorum  tricoccum,  or  the  *  widow's  wail,'  the  branches 
and  flowers  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  were  carried  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  their  Aineral  processions. 

'  Pnrpores  spargam  flores.' 

Virgil. 

The  only  part  of  the  year  in  which  it  could  be  viewed  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  was  the  winter,^  giving  rise  4q 
a  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  in  beholding  these  retain  their 
green  verdure  and  clothing,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
surrounding  trees  were  stripped,  naked,  and  bare." 


ALICE,  COUNTESS  OF  CLARE, 

"WIDOW     OF     BICHARD    FITZGILBEET    EARL    OF    CLARE,    AND 
SISTER  OF  RANULFH  EARL  OF  CHE8TEB. 

In  the  year  1135,  the  thirty-third  and  last  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  L,  and  the  first  of  King  Stephen,  during  the 
successful  career  of  the  Welsh  princes  in  recovering  the 
independence  of  their  country,  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
Normans,  an  atrocious  event  took  place,  which  has  heen 
related  at  large  in  the  memoir  of  the  princess  Gwenlliao. 
This  was  the  beheading  of  a  lady,  the  princess  last  named, 
wife  of  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  by  a  Norman  knight  named  Mau- 
rice de  Londresi  whose  fortune  it  was  to  take  her  prisoner, 
at  Kidwelly,  in  Carmarthenshire,  while  leading  an  army 
against  him,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  An  act  like 
this,  '*  without  precedent  even  in  these  times,"  rather  calls 
in  question  the  vaunted  chivalry  and  "  gentle  blood"  of 
these  Norman  marauders,  so  partially  cited  by  Warrington, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  imputed  ferocity  of  the  Welsh. 

This  additional  reference  to  that  event  is  made  here  pre- 
vious to  introducing  the  following  account  of  a  far  lighler 
evil,  said  to  have  befallen  a  Norman  lady  at  this  very 
period,  treated  by  Warrington,  however,  as  if  meriting 
the  highest  consideration  of  a  national  historian,  then  pro- 
fessedly writing  a  history  of  Wales.  By  a  candidexami- 
nation  of  his  narrative,  and  comments  on  it,  we  hold  that 
this  author  stands  self-convicted  of  partialities  and  antipa- 
thies, intolerable  in  a  historian.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  the  perils  and  rescue  of  the  countess  of  Clare  ;  — 

"  In  the  course  of  these  events,  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  to 
whom  the  territory  of  Cardigan  had  been  given  by  Henry, 
was  murdered  by  lorwerth,  the  brother  of  Morgan  of  Caer- 
lleon,  as  he  was  riding  through  a  forest,  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  music,  and  without  suspicion  of  an  enemy.    Hlft 

a2 
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widow,  the  countess  of  Clare,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, had  retired  into  one  of  his  castles  on  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  In  this  fortress,  during  the  late  campaign,  she 
was  besieged  by  the  Welsh.  The  situation  of  this  ladjr 
was  truly  deplorable.  She  was  invested  by  an  irritated 
enemy,  and  in  want  of  provisions ;  the  English  were  nearly 
all  slain,  or  expelled  the  country ;  her  brother  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  so  employed  in  defending  his  own  territories, 
that  he  could  not  afford  her  any  timely  relief:  and  what 
contributed  to  render  her  situation  still  more  wretched, 
she  had  reason  to  expect  every  hour,  a  fate  she  might  deem 
more  cruel  than  death  itself;  the  Welsh,  like  many  other 
nations,  having  usually  taken  their  female  captives,  even 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  their  concubines.*  In  this 
dreadful  state  Milo  Fitzwalter,  who  by  right  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Bernard  de  Newmarch,  was  the  lord  of  Breck- 
nock, received  orders  from  King  Stephen  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours,  to  set  at  liberty  the  unfortunate  countess. 
There  was  so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  enterprize, 
that  its  success  appeared  almost  impossible.  A  generous 
pitj  which  a  brave  mind  ever  feels  for  weakness  in  distress, 
and  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  made  him  however  at- 
tempt at  every  hazard,  to  deliver  the  lady  out  of  danger. 
He  lost  no  tirne^  therefore,  in  marching  with  a  chosen  body 
of  troops,  through  ways  which  were  least  frequented,  tra- 
versing  along  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  through  the  deep 
woods  of  the  country,  and  at  length  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  at  the  castle,  unseen  by  the  Welsh,  he  car- 
ried away  the  countess  of  Clare  and  all  her  retinue.  An 
action  so  gallant  and  humane,  equals  many  of  the  fanciful 
descriptions  which  are  found  in  romance,  and  proves  such 
pictures  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  ages." 


»  The  Welsh  were  by  no  means  singular,  even  in  this  island,  for  that  species 
of  barbarity.  We  read  in  Saxon  auna)s  tliat  Atholbald  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  combined  the  revolting  crime  of  incest  with  the  lesser  offence  of  keep- 
Ing  a  concubine,  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  injunction  that  a  man  may  not 
marry  his  mother  or  grandmother^  was  not  altogether  a  superfluous  comioaBd. 
On  his  accession  to  the  crown  he  kept  his  stepmother ^  the  second  wife  of  £thel- 
wulf  his  father  (uncie  of  the  great  Alfred),  in  the  disreputable  character  oi  a 
concubine,  and  afterwards  married  her  in  the  city  of  Chester. 


ThcQ  follows  his  eamiiient  on  this  marvellou?  feal.  "We 
see  not  on  Ihia  occasion  the  same  gallaotrj  of  spiril  in  Owen 
and  CxJwdader  (Owen  Gwynelh  ati  his  brother) ;  nor  iu 
other  parts  of  their  aubsequent  conilucti  though  these  prin- 
ce*, it  U  »aid,*  were  highly  distinguished  for  humanity  atid 


The  invidious  remark  respecting  the  want  of  slacrily 
on  the  part  of  these  princes,  to  eiert  their  gallsntry  on  thU 
uccasioni  would  implj  that  Mr.  Warrington  expected  them 
to  forego  for  the  time,  their  important  national  enterpriEe  of 
driving  out  the  eneoiiec  of  their  country,  to  undertake  a 
Quixotic  mission  fur  liberating  the  widow  of  one  of  their 
most  active  of  enemies  :  a  man  who  had  been  sent  hy  their 
arch  enemy  the  Iiing  of  England,  and  forced  on  their  nation, 
to  take  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  ejected  Welsh  pro- 
prietoTB.  Besides,  at  this  very  period,  Owen  Owynelh  and 
Cadwaladcr  were  furiously  engaged  in  avenging  upon  the 
Normans  the  ckitalroiu  act  of  Maurice  de  Londrea,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  had  beheaded  their  sister  Gwenllian.  It 
wonld  aeem  that  Mr.  Warrington  had  forgotten  the  eulogies 
extorted  from  him  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  these  princes 
on  that  spirit-stirring  occasion ;  so  that  the  present  implied 
censurrt  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  himself  oa  the  reader 
will  find  on  referring  to  the  close  of  our  memoir  of  Gwen- 
llian, queen  of  prince  Griffith  at  Rhys.  That  th»  countess 
of  Clare  herself  did  not  think  meanly  of  these  Welsh  priu- 
ces,  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  that  she  gave  her 
daughter  in  marriage,  about  a  year  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Cadwalader, 

With  the  candour  which  has  always  distinguished  his 
hiatorical  investigations,  Theophilus  Jones,  the  Breckon^bire 
historian,  has  given  two  authorities  for  this  story  ^^!  the 
reacne  of  the  counlesa  of  Clare,  either  of  which  was  equally 
within  the  reach  of  Wnrringlon ;  but  the  latter  adopted 
that  version  only,  which  was  most  unfavourable  lo  the 
^^  "  '  ,  although  the  other  is  far  more  circumstantial,  and 
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therefore  more  probable,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  preferred 
by  any  unbiassed  examiner  of  the  two  narratives.  We  have 
also  in  this  latter  account,  a  very  different  story  of  the 
imputed  murder  of  the  earl  of  Clare. 

*'  An  old  chronicle,'*'  by  an  anonymous  author  has  preserved 
an  exploit  by  Milo  Fitz  waiter,  soon  after  Stephen's  assuming 
the  crown,  which,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon,  would  per- 
petuate his  courage  as  well  as  gallantry,  and  place  him 
almost  in  the  same  rank  with  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Orlando 
Furioso,  or  any  other  visionary  hero   of  romance.     Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  his  life  of  Henry  11.  has  erroneously  referred 
to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  for  this  anecdote ;  f  but  the  story 
of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Milo  to  the  countess  of  Clare, 
widow  of  Richard  Fitzgilbert,  or  Richard  de  Tonbrugge, 
or  Clare,  first  earl  of  Hertford,  is  quoted  by  Carte,  with 
more  accuracy  from  the  chronicle  mentioned  below,t  where 
we  learn  that  this  Richard  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by 
the  Welsh,  at  the  very  time  when  he  proposed  joining  them 
in  an  insurrection  against  the  king  of  England,  and  that 
his  lady  who  was  sister  to  the  earl  of  Chester,  beings  sooo 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  besieged  in  one  of  his  cas- 
tles in  Cardiganshire,  with  scarcely  any  expectations  of 
relief,  was  almost  miraculously  saved  from  death,  or  a  more 
ignominious  fate,  by  the  interference  and  bravery  of  Milo 
Fitzwalter,  who  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  the  command  of 
King  Stephen,  marched  through  an  enemy's  country,  over 
the  tops  of    mountains  and    through    impervious    wilds, 
brought  her  and  her  whole  suite  into  England,  leaving  the 
besiegers  to  batter  bare  walls,  and  to  plunder  a  deserted 
fortress?' 

The  Welsh  chronicle  gives  a  very  different  account  of 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  the  siege  of  his  castle. 
In  this  year  (1138)  there  was  a  dispute  between  King 
Stephen  and  his  nobles,  says  this  history,  and  the  king  laid 
siege  to  Lincoln,  where  they  were  assembled.     To  their 

*  Gesta  Regis  Stephanl,  vol.   930. 

t  Warrington  has  repealed  the  error,  without  acknowledging  his  obligation 
to  Ills  lordship ;  referring  as  the  source  of  his  information,  to  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis Itin,   lib.  1.,  cap  iv. 

t  Bruty  Tywysoglon,  history  of  the  princes. 
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assistance  came  Robcjrt  Consul  (Robert  earl  of  Gloucester) 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  sister  Maud,  who  had  married 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  With  Rpbert  came  also  ^alph 
earl  of  Chester,  and  the  men  of  ithyvoniog  and  Tygengyl, 
and  Gilbert  earj  of  Clar?,  with  a  strpng  force  from  Dyved, 
and  tX\e  Norman  ^nd  Saxon  nobility  pressed  hard  upon  the 
king  and  took  hjim  prisoner;  and  in  that  battle  the  valour 
of  the  Welsh  was  particularly  conspicuous.*  In  this  con« 
jflict  lorwOrth  a,b  Oyiren  ah  Caradoc  led  the  van,  leaving  the 
earl  of  Clare  in  his  rear.  This,  the  earl  resented  highly, 
and  soon  afterwards,  seeiag  lorworth  by  the  river's  side 
fishing,  he  struck  jtiim  a  violent  blow  on  the  ear,  at  the 
same  ti,me  calling  hu^  a  clownish  Welshman,  and  telling 
him  he  w^  totally  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
or  he  woul4  pot  have  presui^ed  to  take  the  lead  of  his  su- 
perior. T^he  Briljop,  though  he  might  want  politeness, 
certainly  did  not  want  courage,  the  only  answer,  therefore, 
he  returi^ed  tp  this  ^dp  address  (as  far  as  now  appears), 
was  by  laying  .the  assail^ut  d?ad  at  his  feet,  with  one  blow 
of  his  fist.  Upon  hearing  of  this  event  the  Welsh  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Uwchtyd,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, to  which  place  the  countess  of  Clare  had  retired  from 
,Car(nar1;hen  fpr  safety,  ai^d  compelled  the  garrison  to  fly 
for  their  lives. 

Thus  difierently  related  are  the  transactions  of  those 
days  by  the  historians  of  the  two  different  countries ;  the 
;reader  will  determine  to  which  he  will  give  credit.  My 
opinion  is  (loath  as  I  am  to  deprive  the  lord  of  Brecknock 
of  the  honour  of  this  gallant  adventure)  that  the  whole 
story,  as  related  by  the  Gesta  Regis  Stephani,  appears  to 
be  .extremely  doubtful,  as  well  as  improbable,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticated.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  though  he 
wrote  soon  after  .this  supposed  event,  and  though  he  fre- 
quently mentions  the  name  of  Milo  Fitzwalter,  says  not  a 

*  The  reverse  apjp^re  to  have  b^en  ,th^  caae ;  Tbeophtlns  Jones  states,  on  the 
anthority  of  fingUs^  history,  that  the  Welsh  were  so  far  from  dsitlngulshlng 
■themselves  in  this  fight  (though  their  defeat  throws  little,  If  any,  disgrace  upoa 
their  national  character),  that  being  thinly  clad  and  poorly  armed,  they  were 
put  to  fllF'ht  on  the  first  outset  of,  the  king's  troops  under  William  P'Ypres 
whose  coats  of  mail,  and  **ribs  of  steel/*  were  impenetrable  to  the  rude 
weapons  of  the  mountaineerg. 
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syllable  of  his  having  rescued  the  countess  of  Clare  from 
her  enemies ;  and  the  whole  of  this  tale,  unsupported  as  it 
is,  except  by  an  anonymous  writer,  savours  too  much  of  the 
marvellous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Gilbert  has 
been  inaccurately  introduced  by  the  British  historian,  in- 
stead of  Richard  Fitzgilbert^  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
account  in  which  the  lady  and  the  garrison,  who  fled  into 
the  castle  for  safety,  are  made  to  fly  out  of  it,  for  the  same 
purpose,  into  the  very  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  is  con- 
fused, if  not  incredible. 

The  same  author  concludes  his  observations  by  showing 
that  Milo  Fitzwalter,  as  constable  of  all  England^  was 
residing  then  at  Gloucester  Castle,  whence,  if  the  tale  be 
true,  he  must  have  been  dispatched  by  King  Stephen,  ^  as 
he  never  afterwards  appeared  in  the  character  of  -the  king's 
friend  or  subject,'*  having  abandoned  his  cause  and  joined 
the  party  of  the  empress  Maud. 

To  recur  again  to  Warrington's  high  estimate  of  Milo 
Fitzwalter's  romantic  feat,  even  if  true,  is  by  no  means 
surpassed  by  the  daring  and  clever  achievement  of  Kenuric 
Heer*  (Kenrie  the  tall),  who  liberated  prince  Griffith  ab 
Cynan  from  an  imprisonment  endured  for  twelve  years  in 
Chester  Castle,  as  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Angharad 
his  queen.  His  motives  for  the  hazardous  attempt  were 
founded  on  the  highest  principles  of  patriotism,  and  his 
destruction  certain,  if  he  failed  in  his  enterprize.  His  suc- 
cess involved  great  consequences  of  good  to  his  country, 
over- run,  devastated,  and  seized  upon,  by  the  Norman  ma- 
rauders miscalled  knights,  in  the  long  absence  of  its  captived 
prince,  and  his  devotion  to  the  perilous  act — to  succeed  or 
die—  was  equal  to  any  species  of  heroism  on  record.  Yet 
the  best  eulogy  which  Warrington  could  afford  to  beBtow 
on  this  young  Welshman's  achievement,  consists  of  this 
brief,  and  not  very  striking  sentence,  when  compared  with 
the  long  and  elaborate  eulogies  on  Milo  Fitzwalter. 

'*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  contemplate  an  action   likethis^.4 
heroic  in  itself,  and  directed  by  a  principle  of  masculine ' 
virtue.''  ' 

•  In  Wcl8h  "wHtten  Hlr. 
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TWEKTY-THIED  DAUGHTEB  OP  BBYCHAN  BBECHEINIOO. 

Almedha,  the  twenty-third  daughter  of  this  prince,  has 
several  names  assigned  to  her  in  different  MSS.  The 
Welsh  designations  were  Elud»  Elyned,  and  Aiuned ;  the 
latter  was  latinized  by  the  monks  into  Almeda,  or  Almedha. 
**  She  lived,  as  we  are  inibrmedi  at  a  place  called  Ruthioi 
in  Glamorganshire,  and  suffered  martyrdom  upon  a  hill 
near  BreSon,  called  Pen-ginger.*  This  hill  is  now  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Slwch,  though  part  of  it  still 
retains  its  old  appellation.  Pen- ginger  is  a  corruption  of 
Pen  cefh  y  Gaer,  t.  e.|  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  forti- 
fication, from  an  old  British  camp,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible.  Not  far  from  the  camp  stood  the  monastic 
house,  which  Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  a  stately  edifice, 
where  Almedha  is  supposed  to  have  officiated  as  principal, 
or  lady  abbess.  It  is  now  completely  ruinated,  and  can  only 
be  traced  by  tradition  to  a  spot  where  a  heap  of  stones  and 
an  aged  yew  tree,  with  a  wall  at  its  root,  marks  its  site.f 
It  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Brecon,  on  the  lefl-hand  side 
of  the  road,  leading  from  that  place  to  a  farm  houAc  called 
Slwch.  According  to  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  another  church 
was  consecrated  to  her  memory,  at  Mold  in  Flintshire. 
She  was  undoubtedly  the  **  Almedha"  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis, who  particularly  notices  the '**  Basilica**  upon  Pen- 
ginger.  **  This  devout  virgin,"  says  he,  "  rejecting  the 
proposals  of  an  earthly  prince,  who  sought  her  in  marriage, 
and  espousing  herself  to  the  eternal  king,  consummated  her 
life  by  a  triumphant  martyrdom.     The  day  of  her  solemnity 

*  Cressy'ft  Church  History. 

t  In  a  parchment  roll,  in  the  Aagmentatton  Office,  containing  a  list  of  the 
potsesfdons  of  th«  religions  houses  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  structure  is 
caDed  the  chapel  of  St.  Alice  (another  name  for  tliis  many-named  lady !)  It 
ftU  down  ill  tte  latter  end  of  the  17th  centniy. 
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is  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  day  of  August."  He 
then  proceeds  to  record  the  miracles  of  the  saint,  and  the 
faith  and  religious  frenzy  of  her  votaries ;  upon  which  his 
annotator  is  a  little  waggish,  and  hints  that  they  might  now 
and  then  have  taken  a  cup  too  much. 

The  particulars  of  Almedha*s  martyrdom  are  not  upon 
record ;  but  it  is  probable,  like  her  sister  Tydvil,  and  her 
brother  Cynog,  that  she  met  her  death  at  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  pagan  Saxons,  who,  in  their  freebooting  incursions, 
always  visited  the  early  British  christians  with  their  utmost 
hatred.  Possibly  those  brutal  people  marked  those  religious 
with  their  especial  animosity  only  in  the  spirit  of  robbers, 
conceiving  that  there  was  more  treasure  among  them  than 
elsewhere,  from  the  liberality  of  credulous  devotees,  who 
visited  their  cells  and  hermitages.* 

I'  As  Almedha  Is  the  first  of  the  Welsh  martyrs  that  comes  ander  notice,  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  Welsh  saints  generally,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  William  Salisbury's  letter 
respecting  the  imputed  devastation  committed  on  certain  Welsh'  manuscripts, 
he  incidentally  strikes  an  oblique  blow  at  our  pretensions  to  Welsh  saints,  alleg- 
ing them  to  have  been  uncanonized ;  meaning  that  they  were  nominated  s^nts 
only  for  their  piety  and  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  by,  the  suflOrage  of 
their  own  clergy  and  countrymen  alone.  Thus  inferring,  that  as  they  had  not  paid 
the  sanctificationfees,  and  received  the  warrantry  of  saintship  from  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  they  were,  therefore,  uncanonized  saints-  The  ancient  British  chris- 
tians, however,  held  Papistic  sanctlflcatlon  at  a  very  low  estimate.  Previous 
to  the  intrusion  of  Augustine  .  the  monk,  in  bit)  vain  attempt  at  christianizing 
those  who  were  already  better  christians  than  himself,  It  was  the  custom  of  tlie 
pious  Britons  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  Instead  of  Rome.  It  was 
also  their  honest  boast  that  their  dignified  clergy  received  their  apiiointmttits  at 
the  hands  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  holy  city  of  the  apostles,  truly  sane- 
titled  as  it  had  been,  by  the  presence  and  ministry  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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Lewis  Morris,  the  Welsh  poet  and  antiquary,  has  immor- 
talized the  femalo  beauty,  so  abundantly  prevailing  in 
Merionethshire,  by  his  popular  song  of  *'  Morwynion  glan 
Merioneth;**  but  it  appears  that  the  famed  island  of  Anglesea 
is  no  less  proverbial  for  that  description  of  excellence.  In 
olden  time  thf  little  island  was  renowned  for  the  Egyptian 
plenty  of  its  corn  harvests,  in  seasons  when  comparative 
famine  prevailed  in  other  counties  of  Wales.  But  in  modern 
times  a  brief  record  of  its  riches  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  Triban : — 

**  In  Mona's  isle  three  glories  reign, 
Abounding  fields  of  wiieaten  grain ; 
Bare  treasures  of  the  inin'ral  world, 
And  woman's  charms  by  worth  impearl'd." 

The  late  Edward  Pugh,  author  of  that  delightful  work 
•'  Cambria  Depicta,**  travelled  the  island  fully  imbued  with 
the  right  feeling  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  fairies  as 
they  were  presented  to  him  ;  and  the  beautifully  embellished 
book  of  his  production  is  the  noblest  monument  that  could 
be  raised  to  perpetuate  the  meuiory  of  the  gifted  artist,  poet, 
philanthropist,  and  antiquary.  In  the  following  notice  of 
a  cottage  beauty,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  was  one  of 
those  intense  worshippers  at  the  shrine,  who  sought  and 
found  the  alliance  of  the  mental  with  the  exterior  charms ; 
and  be  had  also  the  advantage  here  of  finding  a  scenic  para- 
dise to  enshrine  bis  living  statue. 

"After  an  early  and  excellent  breakfast,  I  pushed  on 
across  a  desert  sandy  country  of  two  miles,  through  the 
w  hole  of  which  I  could  not  discover  one  object  worthy  of 
observation,  till  I  gained  the  hill  of  Lanverian.  My  atten- 
tion was  now  taken  up  by  a  scene  I  had  been  deprived  of 

for  several  days,  but  which  was  highly  improved  from 
this    site.     I   think  this  the  most   beautiful  eniinence  in 

Anglesea.     It  commands  a  prospect  of  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  island ;  the  promontory  of  Holyhead  is  seen  westward  ; 

oin  the  ncMi  and  north-east  are  the  Parys  and  BodKsoti 
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mountains,  and  the  great  stretch  of  sea,  from  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  great  horn  of  Carnarvonshire,  with  the 
triad  conic  mountain  called  Reilf,  with  Snowdon  and  his 
companions  terminating  beyond  Pen-maen-mawr.  William 
Jones,  who  occupies  the  cottage  on  this  spot,  enjoys  the  best 
summer  situation  iii  all  Anglesea.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
with  his  good-looking  daughter,  who  seemed  to  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me  these  fine  objects ; 
and,  though  familiarized  to  all  the  varieties  that  surrounded 
her,  she  spoke  of  them  with  a  warmth  of  soul,  and  strength 
of  judgment,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  some  in  much 
more  exalted  situations." 

Our  artist's  fascination  had  nearly  cost  him  dear,  and  led 
him  to  an  adventure,  which,  but  for  the  difference  of  a  sandy 
instead  of  a  rocky  coast,  somewhat  resembles  the  perilous 
scene  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Antiquary.'*  Hence 
let  all  **  adorers,"  whether  poets  or  painters,  beware  of 
indulging  their  propensities  by  the  sea-side  during  the 
season  of  an  insiduous  advancing  flood-tide.     He  says — 

"  I  now  descended  this  hill  with  some  degree  of  haste, 
in  order  to  gain  Malldraeth  sands  before  the  tide  could 
prevent  my  crossing  them,  but  should  have  effected  this 
with  much  less  trouble,  had  not  the  artless  manner  and 
unaffected  address  of  the  young  woman  just  tnentioned, 
kept  me  longer  on  the  spot  than  it  was  prudent  to  stay. 
The  tide  was  making  rapid  advances,  and  a  race  with  it  was 
necessary  before  I  could  gain  a  safe  place  to  pass  over.*' 

After  minutely  describing  the  architectural  and  scenic 
charms  of  Plas-coch  (red  mansion)  and  Plas-newydd  (new 
mansion),  on  leaving  the  latter,  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  delightful  object  that  drew  forth  his  warmest  powers  of 
description.  He  says,  "on  quitting  these  grounds,  at  the 
north-east  lodge,  a  woman  very  neatly  apparelled  opened  the 
gate,  the  child  she  held  in  her  arms  arrested  and  engrossed 
my  attention  for  some  time.  Of  all  the  children  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  travels  over  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
among  the  poor,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  rich,  my  eyes 
have  not  yet  been  blessed  with  one  so  lovely.  Its  form  was 
so  angeliC)  and  its  face  so  divine,  that  for  a  moment  one 
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might  have  fancied  it  had  made  a  transilory  visit  from  the 
realms  above,  in  order  to  raise  admiration  in  those  below." 


At  Tregarnedd (Tumulus  farni),"the  handsome  n-Bidence 

of  Mr.  Grindlaj,"  Jlr.  Pugli  found  himself  on  classic  grouDil, 

amidal  very   iQleresting   bi£torit.-al  assuciationa ;    fiir,   ia  a 

DiHDsion  of  the  Banie  name,  at  a  short  diBlance  in  the  renr  of 

Mr.   Grindley's   housp,  dwell  of  yore  ihe   celebrated   Sir 

Griffith   Llojd,  knijfhted   by  Edward   I.  for   bearing  the 

earliest  iiilelligence  of  a.  prince  huuing  Ijccn  bom  In  liim  in 

Carnarvan  Castle.     But  more  renowned  for  the  spirited  but 

despair' iR.'jiircd  motto  which  be  assumed«a  his  revolt  end 

alruggle  for  recovering  the  independence  of  his  groaning 

country — "Gnell   mru-w  vel   dyn,   im  bi-w  vel  oi.''*     The 

gentle  artist  found  himself  very  comfortable  here:  and,  no I- 

withstaiulin^  the  luiti- Cambrian  name  of  his  boa!  and  family, 

hw  feir  daughter  delighted  him  wilb  Iraly  Cnmbrian  music, 

though  not  u[Hin  the  national  instrument.     He  states,  "early 

in  the  morniDg  I  was  most  agreeably  awakened  by  the  sounds 

of  diu  feminine  inntrument  the  piano- forte,  on  which  Mr. 

Grioilley'B  amiable  daughter  was  playing  the  sprightly  na- 

tiDUt  ur  of  Sir  Harry  Ddu,  or  Black  Sir  Harry,  which  she 

toiuhed  with  so  muiih  certainty,  feeling,  and  unassuming 

ikraanMDt,  that  it  produced  a  most  rapturous  effect  upon  my 

nertes," 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  character,  will  be 
•wre  IhRt  one  of  the  peeuliarilies  of  the  people,  in  every 
p«rt  of  the  principality,  is  that  of  forming  nil  sorts  of 
*onj«clurea  about  the  strangers  who  happen  to  pass  in 
Ihsir  neighbourhood,  and  even  acting  on  oonjectureE,  in- 
correct an  they  mostly  are,  as  if  they  were  founded  on 
iuiiubitable  facts.  Whimsical  instances  of  these  sort  of 
flJTors  are  detailed  by  Pugb.  It  seems,  as  a  pedestrian 
inifit,  he  travelled  with  a  light  knapsack  at  his  shoulders, 
an  ombrella  in  hia  right  band,  and  a  small  portfolio,  sub- 
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pended  to  his  right  shoulder  by  a  broad  piece  of  tape,  came 
under  his  arm.  Such  an  appearance,  according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  merry  maids  of  Muna,  implied  that  he  was 
hawking  different  articles  of  female  finery,  and  essentials  of 
the  seamstress  or  work-table,  and  a  bevy  of  the  island's 
beauties,  full  of  mirth  and  mischief,  suddenly  set  upon  him. 

'*I  was  all  at  once  greeted  by  three  or  four  pretty  white- 
teethed,  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed  nymphs,  with  *pray,  Moses, 
vat  be  you  got  to  shell ;  open  your  bags,  Moses,  for  we  want 
some  bodkins,  sheezars,  and  oder  tings.*  A  plague  upon 
these  wicked  girls,  thought  I,  they  have  taken  me  for  a  Jew 
podlar/'  He  relates  a  somewhat  similar  anecdote  of  another 
artist  travelling  in  Wales.  "  I  know  an  artist  who,  the 
summer  before,  in  company  with  a  clergyman  of  Chester, 
was  on  his  way  to  Carnarvonshire,  when  he  perceived  an  old 
woman  running  and  shouting  after  him  to  stop :  he  did  so, 
and  the  old  dame  arriving,  nearly  out  of  breath,  said,  'for 
God's  sake,  Mr.  Abraham,  I  am  almost  blind ;  I  want  a  pair 
of  spectacles.' " 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  female  beauty  of  North  Wales,  is  thfe  bright  brown 
complexion  called  brunette;  the  finely  chiselled  nose  and 
mouth;  black  or  hazel  eyes;  white,  small,  and  even  teeth; 
and  the  most  polished  silken  tresses  that  ever  came  under 
the  description  of  glossy,  coal -black  hair.  In  mercy  to  the 
race  of  man,  and  as  a  matter  of  fair-play  to  other  fair  ones,  in 
not  permitting  the  brunettes  to  monopolize  too  many  charms 
to  themselves,  we  are  bound  to  state  as  a  drawback  on  them, 
that  these  splendid  features  are  rarely  accompanied  by  a  fine 
high  forehead,  but  often  the  extreme  reverse.  In  the  his- 
torical Triads  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Cymru*  are  said 
to  have  come,  originally,  from  the  Summer  Country,  over  the 
Hazy  Sea,  which  appellations  are  generally  descriptive  of 
Asia,  and  the  German  ocean.  ,  It  is  rather  corroborative  of 
this  that  the  complexions  and  cast  of  countenance  of  those 
North- Walian  families,  who  seem  to  be  of  unmixed  Celtic 
blood,  appear  to  be  somewhat  Asiatic,  although,  of  course, 
much  changed  by  climate. 

•  Pronounced  Cumree. 
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In  two  instances  Warner  mentions  with  admiration  these 
features  of  the  Anglesea  females  among  the  humbler  classes, 
accompanied  with  favourable  remarks  on  their  exemplary 
industry  and  general  good  conduct.  Of  the  people  working 
at  the  mine  of  the  Parys  /mountain,  he  says,  **  they  are  a 
remarkably  decent  and  orderly  race  of  people — the  men 
healthy  and  strong;  the  women  tall  and  robust  with  fine 
countenances,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  teeth  like  ivory." 
Of  an  Anglesea  pair,  who  managed  one  of  the  ferry-boats 
between  them,  he  observes — "anxious  to  reach  Barmouth 
this  evening,  we  quitted  Pen-morva  early  in  the  morning, 
crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Traeth-mawr  and  the  Traeth-bach, 
in  a  small  leaky  skiff,  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  right  against 
us.  Across  this  pass,  however,  we  were  safely  rowed  by  the 
man  and  his  wife  who  keep  the  ferry;  the  former  a  true  Celt 
in  stature  and  appearance,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  remains 
of  a  beautiful  person,  with  the  eye  of  lustre  and  the  teeth  of 
ioory  almost  peculiar  to  her  country.  Unfortunately  we 
could  exchange  no  communication  with  this  harmonious 
couplci  as  they  scarcely  spoke  a  word  of  English.*' 

It  is  said  of  the  female,  in  the  above  account,  that  '*  she 
exhibited  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  person."  The  remark 
brings  sadly  on  our  recollection  the  numerous  instances  which 
we  have  witnessed  of  the  premature  decay  of  female  beauty. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  failure^ 
which  generally  accompanies  a  still  more  deplorable  loss^ 
that  of  health,  with  their  antidotes,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  female  readers;  at  least  to  those  whose  good  sense 
will  enable  them  to  relish  rough  but  honest  truths,  which 
we  disdain  sugaring,  to  suit  the  palates  of  those  fastidious 
and  fanciful  fools  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  our  well- 
meaning  censures.  To  uphold  the  glories  of  true  woman- 
hood, in  contradistinction  to  that  trashy  mass  of  foolery  and 
affectation  csXLe^  fne-ladyism^  is  our  grand  point  of  moral  to 
the  different  memoirs  in  this  publication. 

Wealthy  females,  of  the  higher  and  middle-classes,  fre- 
quently banish  their  beauties,  very  soon  after  they  have 
become  matrons,  by  undue  personal  indulgences ;  especially 
where  rank  and  fortune  would  seem  to  make  them  irrespon- 
ttble  for  their  enormities.     But  honest,  equitable  Nature,  who 

b2 
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18  no  class  legislatress,  laughs  to  scorn  such  insolent  violators 
of  her  righteous  laws ;  and  to  prove  that  all  are  amenable  to 
them,  brands  every  offender  with  the  fiery  stamp  of  their 
crime  right  in  the  front,  and  shoots  the  poison  which  they 
have  imbibed  through  every  vein  and  artery. 

Although  the  evil  pas  ions,  spleeny  chagrin,  heart-nursed 
malignity,  and  stormy  rage,  carve  deep  and  unseemly  grav- 
ings  in  the  human  countenance,  which  becomes  a  mirror  tp 
reflect  them,  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of  female  beauty  j 
but  in  the  second  degree,  inordinate  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  carry  the  annihilating  rod  with  almost 
equal  certainty.  Fair  sluggards,  who  eschew  all  e^Lercise  or 
exertion — fair  gluttons  and  epicures — and  they  are  no  fabu- 
lous birds — soon  become  what  is  plainly  caWed  fai  and/ubzy 
— and  learn  to  emulate  the  uncomely  rotundity  and  compass 
of  a  haystack;  while  those  who  imbibe  stronger  potations 
than  the  tea-table  can  supply,  should  feel  no  surprise  if  the , 
lily  and  the  rose  be  ultimately  supplanted  by  those  unsightly 
flowers  of  intemperance  called  wine-buds,  and  grog-blossoms. 

"When  that  rough,  honest,  unmincing  surgeon,  John. 
Abernethy,  once  gave  audience  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  she 
feigned  great  surprise  on  consulting  a  looking-glass,  and 
discovering  a  certain  crop  of  scarlet  abominations  that  had 
recently  made  their  appearance,  where  more  modest  flowers 
had  once  bloomed.  "  Bless  me,  Mr.  Abernethy !  where 
could  these  horrid  pimples  come  from  ?"  was  her  question ; 
"from  the  brandy-bottle,  madam,  from  the  brandy-bottle,'* 
was  his  prompt  reply. 

That  high  crime  against  the  purity  of  nature's  ordinances, 
so  frequently  perpetrated  by  ladies  of  rank,  of  transferring 
their  maternal  duties  to  a  hireling,  declining  the  sweetest  boon 
and  prerogitive  of  the  young  mother,  that  of  nursings  and 
feeding  her  own  offspring,  carries  home  a  punishment,  a  well 
merited  punishment,  to  every  offender,  however  the  con- 
temptible cant  of  fashion,  and  the  inane  prate  of  exclusive 
cotories  may  aver  to  the  contrary.  The  object  of  this  insane 
conduct  is,  to  preserve  their  fine  figures,  forsooth  I  and  save 
their  beauties  from  suffering  under  the  irritation  and  care 
entailed  od  the  whole,  human  race,  and  supposed  to  assail 

tW  espooiiilly  during  the  procesis  of  these  sacred  duties. 
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The  cruel  selfishness  which  prompts  such  a  dcriliction  of 
duty  is  not  only  founded  in  error,  but  meets  its  just  punish- 
ment in  that  most  severe  infliction,  the  alienation  of  their 
offspring's  affection.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  sweet 
serenity,  and  heartful  affection  beaming  in  the  countenance 
of  the  nursing  mother,  as  she  folds  her  thriving  baby  to  her 
bosom — her  clear-skinned  healthiness  and  purity  of  look — 
^  has  beheld  one  of  nature's  sweetest  objects  of  heart-touching 
'  veneration.  Look  next  at  her  extreme  contrast,  the  opulent 
ID  ember  of  the  exclusive  classes,  the  heartless  dame  who  places 
her  offspring  out  to  nurse  I  This  imaginary  beauty  preserver, 
by  such  an  arrangement,  is  in  fact  the  active  destroyer  of 
that  very  treasure  which  she  elaborately  attempts  to  enshrine 
— at  the  heavy  expense  of  health,  duty,  morality,  and  even 
herreligioD.     The  peevishness  and  chagrin  engendered  by 

disappointment  are  the  most  certain  destroyers  of  female 
charms* 

But  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  have  also  their 
mutilators  of  beauty,  whlRi,  with  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  is 
well  described  in  the  following  passage : — 

"A  woman's  beauty  depends  so  much  upon  expression 
that  if  thai  be  spoilt,  fiirewell  to  all  her  charms  ;  and  which 
nothing  tends  more  to  bring  about  than  a  countenance 
soured  with  imaginary  cares,  instead  of  being  lighted  up 
with  thankfulness  for  innumerable  blessings.  That  is  what 
makes  half  the  women  wither  into  wrinkles  so  early  in  life  ; 
whilst  nothing  renders  their  beauty  so  lasting  as  that  placid 
look  of  pure  benevolence  which  emanates  from  a  heart  full  of 
thankfulness  to  God,  affection  for  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them,  and  good  will  towards  all  mankind.  ♦  ♦  * 
A  woman  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
business,  by  wearing  a  cheerful  smile  continually  upon  her 
countenance,  A  man's  perplexities  and  gloominess  increase- 
a  hundredfold  when  his  better-half  moves  about  with  a  con- 
tinual scowl  upon  her  brow.  A  pleasant,  cheerful  wife  is  a 
rainbow  set  in  the  sky,  when  her  husband's  mind  is  tossed 
with  storms  and  tempests;  but  a  dissatisfied  and  fretful  wife, 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  is  like  one  of  those  fiends  who  delight 
to  torture  lost  spirits."* 

*  I  am  Bony  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  thla  well- written  and 
beauUflil  ^asstigo,  having  extracted  It  from  an  album. 
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DAUGHTER  OP-GWGAN  AB  METRIC  AB  DYVENWAL,  AB  ARTHEN, 
AB  SEISYLLT,  KING  OF  CARDIGAN,  AND  QUEEN  OF  RODERIC 
THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  ALL  WALES  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

*'  Angliarad,*  the  fair  queen  of  Roderic  the  great." 

As  there  is  no  positively  personal  history  to  be  related  of 
this  princess,  we  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  introducing 
her  into  this  work,  were  it  not  that  she  became  a  partner, 
by  wedlock,  in  certain  momentous  events,  originating  in 
her  time,  and  possibly  influenced  by  her  in  her  maternal 
character. 

On  the  death  of  Mervyn  Vrych,  A.D.  843,  his  son  Roderic 
succeeded  to  his  dignity,  as  sovereign  prince  of  North  Wales, 
Powys,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Soon  afterwards  he  espoused 
Angharad,  daughter  of  Meyric  ab  Dyvenwal ,  by  which  mar- 
riage he  united  all  South  Wales  to  his  other  dominions,  and 
became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  wft>le,  as  one  principalit3^ 

It  appears  unaccountable  how  Roderic  acquired  the  dis* 
tinction  of  "  mawr,"  or  the  grecU^  as  none  of  his  deeds  are 
of  such  pre-eminent  import  as  to  entitle  him  to  such  a 
superlative  mark  of  national  approbation.  Casting  a  retro- 
spective glance  through  the  long  and  dark  vista  of  ages, 
into  the  modes  and  measures  of  his  remote  reign,  we  find 
them  abounding  with  such  glaring  error,  and  fatal  impolicy, 
that  he  could  in  no  manner  merit  the  distinctive  appellation 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  flattering  subjects — unless,  indeed, 
in  a  sense  too  ridiculous  for  the  dignity  of  history,  as, 
among  the  rulers  of  the  nations,  he  may  be  classed  with 
the  greatest  of  great  blunderers. 

After  treating  of  the  fine  position  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him,  as  Brenhin  Cymru  oil,  or  sovereign  of  all  Wales, 
Warrington  remarks — **  the  firmness  resulting  from  this 
union,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  valour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, their  inveteracy  against  the  Saxons,  and  the  perilous 
situation  of  that  people,  were  important  advantages  which 
opened  with  the  reign  of  Roderic.  If  this  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  had  been  directed  agreeably  to  a 

*  Tbo  English  of  Ang^harad,  is  Ilarrlet ,  said  to  be  derived  Arom  Harriette 
or  little  IJarry. 


wise  policy,  it  would  probaWy  have  Becnred  (he  indepetiilency 
of  Waies,  and  have  fixed  its  governnient  upon  a  basis  so 
solid  and  permanent,  IJiat  it  might  haro  sustained  the 
Btormeof  s.f[ea,  and  have  fallen  at  length  amid  the  ruins  of 
time,  unless  undermined  bf  the  refinements  and  Itixury  of  n 
bordering  and  more  civilized  and  powerful  people. 

Instead  uf  taking  ajlvantage  of  this  fortunate  conjuncture, 
a.  crisis  which  will  never  more  return  in  tha  annnls  of  Wales, 
a  fefal  und  irreparable  measure  took  place.  For  Roderic, 
enrly  in  his  reign,  dimded  hii  domiauitu  into  three  priiKt- 
palilies  (North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  I'owys),  which, 
during  h\i  lile,  were  governed  by  chief^aini  acting  under 
his  authority  i  and  this  singular  event  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  (he  narrow  idea,  that  the  Welsh,  accustomed  to  be 
ruled  by  their  native  princes,  ought  not  to  yield  obedience 
to  a  commoo  sovereign." 

It  <rill  be  noticed,  that  on  the  death  of  Roderic,  his  three 
sons  were  placed  to  supersede  the  governors  originally 
appointed  by  their  fathefi  and  each  beoitme  the  future 
sovereign  of  his  reapective  principality.  It  is  posaihle  that 
Angharad,  tb«  subject  of  our  taemoir,  was  not  altogether 
blameless  in  this  preposterous  arrangenicut;  considering 
faow  much  female  influence  can  bias,  and  generally  carry  its 
point,  when  the  object  is  to  favour  their  offispring  ;  and,  we 
conceive,  that  notliing  abort  of  maternal  partiality  nnd 
woman's  weakness,  would  induce  Roderic  to  make  a  per- 
manent division  of  his  dominions  between  his  sons. 

In  the  third  year  of  hia  reign,  A  D.  846,  Rnderic  ac- 
quired soma  celebrity  by  the  spirited  repulse  which  he  gave 
Berthred  the  king  of  Mercia,  supported  by  Ethulwulph 
king  of  England,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions ;  bat 
neglecting  to  take  measures  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
invasions,  his  memory  has  justly  been  subjected  to  the 
following  rebuke  from  the  page  of  history : — "  If  Roderic 
had  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  truly  great  prince,  he  would 
at  least,  at  this  fortunate  period  have  attempted  to  provide 
against  future  evils  [  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  inter- 
sected by  rivers,  and  fortified  by  mountains,  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  might  have  pointed  out  the 
ratiomJ  msana  uf  defence,    ilad  this  prince  made  &  ^to'^ 
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use  of  the  leisure  which  the  troubles  of  England  had  given 
him,  he  would  have  placed  garrisons  in  the  frontier  towns, 
would  have  collected  magazinesi  and  fortified  the  passes, 
and  would  have  exerted  his  utmost  ability  to  secure  his 
country  from  foreign  invaders,  by  forming  a  naval  power. 
He  would  also  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  a 
just  subordination,  by  promoting  among  them  a  spirit  of 
union,  and  a  steady  obedience  to  the  laws.  Instead  of  these 
regulations,  that  period  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
a  total  neglect  of  every  measure,  which  if  steadily  pursued, 
might  have  given  security  to  his  kingdom/** 

In  872,  twenty- nine  years  after  Rodericks  accession  to 
sovereignty,  Alfred  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  After 
ages  have  unanimously  acknowledged  the  great  capacity  and 
genius  for  government  which  distinguished  this  prince,  and 
with  the  evidence  of  his  undying  claims  to  their  suffrages 
before  them,  have  readily  ratified  the  title  of  *'  great,"  so  de- 
servedly bestowed  on  him  by  his  srateful  contemporaries  and 
subjects.  Were  Roderic  Alfred's  junior,  instead  of  being 
considerably  his  senior,  his  assumption  of  a  similar  distinction 
might  be  open  to  suspicion,  that  his  countrymen  had  awarded 
it,  in  imitation  of  that  so  justly  bestowed  upon  his  English 
contemporary  without  troubling  themselves  in  discriminating 
the  difference  between  their  respective  claims.  Thus  giving 
an  instance  of  affection  overbearing  wisdom,  and  of  loyalty 
surpassing  the  calm  dictates  of  justice;  a  national  rivalry 
between  the  subjects  of  two  sovereigns,  in  evincing  their 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  kings*  But  as 
the  fact  is  contrary,  and  Alfred  young  enough  to  have  been 
Roderick's  j  unior  son,  no  such  inference  can  be  made ;  and 
the  mist  of  incertitude  must  still  envelop  what  no  rational 
conjecture  can  effectually  dissipate. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Saxon  Alfred  did  more,  in  some 
respects,  for  the  glorification  of  Cambrian  fame,  than  ever 
was  performed  by  their  own  vaunted  *'  Rodri  mawr,"  whose 
memory  is  associated  with  the  source  of  all  their   direst 

*  Warrington. 

Among  the  minor  blunders  of  Boderlc  he  changed  tho  royal  residence  from 
Caer  Segont,  near  the  present  town  of  Carnarvon,  to  Aberfran  in  the  island  of 
Anglesea.  Warrington  remarks,  "  it  is  strange  that  he.  should  desert  a  couutiy 
where  every  mountain  was  a  natural  fortress ;  and  in  times  of  such  diflloulty 
and  danger  abould  make  cboice  of  a  re^deace  ao  e&poaeOL  axvOl  ^^l«iyfiK\<Q»i.'* 
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ELfflictions  and  national  calamities  for  ages  after  his  decease. 
Our  history  records  of  the  former — "  engaged  through  his 
reign  in  affairs  of  war  or  legislation,  or  in  introducing 
into  his  kingdom  learning  and  the  arts,  this  prince  filled 
every  department  in  the  state,  and  those  appertaining  to 
science,  with  men  of  the  greatest  abilities.  Having  founded 
the  university  of  Oxford,  he  invited  out  of  Wales  two 
persons  distinguished  for  their  learning,  John  De  Erigena, 
ournamed  Scotus,  and  Asser,  sumamed  Menevensis^  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  college  of  St.  David,  the  former  of 
whom  he  appointed  a  professor  to  the  university  he  had 
lately  established.  And  taught  by  experience  the  impolicy 
of  contending  with  the  Danes  by  land,  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  such  a  navy  as  might  enable  them  to  oppose 
them  at  sea,  he  engaged  in  his  service  many  Welshmen 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  ship-building,  whom  he  appointed 
superintendants  of  the  dockyards,  and  afterwards  employed 
in  honourable  stations  in  the  fleet." 

In  the  year  877  Angharad  became  a  widow,  Roderic 
having  fought  with  his  usual  gallantry  of  spirit  against  the 
£nglishy  who  invaded  the  island  of  Anglesea,  at  length  fell 
in  defence  of  his  country,  being,  with  his  brother  Gwyriad, 
slain  in  battle.  This  engagement  was  called  by  the  Welsh 
Gwaith  dydd  sid  y  Mon ;  the  Sunday's  work  of  Mona,  from 
the  battle  having  been  fought  on  the  sabbath. 

At  this  period  Angharad  was  the  widowed  mother  of  eight 
children,  three  of  whom,  Anarawd,  Cadell,  and  Mervyn, 
were  respectively  appointed  by  the  will  ol'  their  father  to  be 
the  sovereigns  of  North  Wales,  Powys,  and  South  Wales. 
•*  These  princes  were  called  y  Tri  Twysoc  Talaethioc,  or  the 
three  crowned  princes,  by  reason  that  each  of  them  wore 
upon  his  helmet  a  cornet  of  gold,  being  a  broad  headband, 
indented  upwards,  and  wrought  with  precious  stones,  which 
in  Welsh  is  called  Talaeth,"*  The  names  of  the  other 
children  were  Roderic,  Meyrie,  Edwal,  Gwyriad,  and  Ga- 
thelic.  It  is  probable  these  children,  for  their  protection, 
were  divided  among  the  three  sovereign  brothers,  who 
i&ight  employ  them  in  honourable  posts  under  their  respective 
^vemments. 

♦  wynn'a  History  of  Wales, 
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The  date  or  particulars  of  Aogharad's  death  are  not  upon 
record.  As  Cadell,  although  the  second  son  of  Roderic  and 
Angharad,  had  South  Wales,  the  best  portion  of  the  father  s 
dominions  assigned  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  his 
mother's  favourite,  and  that  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
under  his  protection  A  writer  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  findg 
a  different  motive  for  this  peculiar  assignment  of  South 
Wales  to  Cadell,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  Anarawd. 

*'  It  may  perhaps  be  marvelled  at  why  Rodericke  the  great, 
in  the  division  above-mentioned,  gave  to  his  younger  sonne 
the  greatest  and  most  fruitfull  part  of  this  whole  country. 
To  which  we  can  answer  that  South  Wales  indeed,  was  the 
greater  and  richer,  but  yet  accompted  the  worser  part,  because 
the  nobles  there  refused  to  obey  thei^  prince ;  and  allsoe  for 
that  the  sea-coasts  were  grievously  infested  with  Flemings, 
English,  and  Normans, inasmuch  that  the  prince  was  enforced 
to  remove  his  seat  of  sovereignty  from  Camarthen  to  Denevor 
Castle.*'* 

The  fatal  measure  of  Roderic  in  dividing  his  dominions 
between  his  three  sons,  caused  his  example  to  become  a 
precedent,  not  only  for  them,  but  their  posterity  to  all 
future  time,  to  subdivide  their  possessions,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  children,  grandchildren,  &c.,  till  from 
princes  they  dwindled  into  lords  and  lordlings,  and  in  a  few 
generations  to  small  land-proprietors  or  farmers.  This  was 
called  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  and  had  Wales  been  a  republic, 
such  a  custom  would  have  wrought  gloriously  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  by  reducing  those  mischievous  bloodshedding 
would-be  potentates,  into  the  more  innocent  and  useful  cha- 
racters of  tillers  of  the  soil  But  to  the  disastrous  workings 
of  that  evil  system  in  monarchy — or  numberless  monarchies 
— at  variance  with  each  other,  and  to  the  occasional  dis- 
regard of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  led  to  usurpations 
and  filled  the  land  with  pretenders  to  sovereignty,  Britain 
first,  and  ultimately  Wales,  owed  their  subjection  and  ruin. 
But  the  discussion  of  these  matters  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  our  national  history,  to  which,  for  further  and  better  illus- 
tration, we  now  refer  our  readers. 

*  In  Welsh  DitKU'VawTt  sigoifying  the  great  fortress. 
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BOLE  DAUGHTEB  AKD  HEIBESS  OF  MEREDITH  AB  OWEK,  KING 
OP  SOUTH  WALES  AND  POWrS,  AND  QUEEN  OF  LLEWELYN 
AB  SEISYLLT,  KING  OF  ALL  WALES. 

Bt  the  right  proceeding  from  his  marriage  with  this  prin- 
cess, Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt  succeeded  his  father  in  law, 
Meredith  ab  Owen,  at  his  death,  in  the  year  998,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  South  Wales  and  Powys.  In  the  year  1015 
having  defeated'^than  ab  Blegored  the  usurper  of  the  crown 
of  North  Wales,  and  slain  him  and  his  four  sons  in  battle, 
he  united,  once  more,  the  three  principalities,  and  became 
the  sovereign  of  all  Wales* 

"  This  prince,  maternally  decended  &om  the  royal  blood  of 
Wales,  had  some  colourable  pretence  for  his  ambition,  his 
mother  Trawst  being  the  daughter  of  Elis,  the  second  son 
of  Anarawd,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Roderic  the  great."  * 

Although  Llewelyn  was  a  brave  and  most  successful 
warrior,  yet,  by  wisely  coinciding  io  the  salutary  and 
amiable  suggestions  of  his  wife  the  princess  Angharad,  who 
intensely  and  most  actively  studied  and  forwarded  the  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects  in  numerous  instances  of  reform,  he 
acquired  his  brightest  laurels  by  his  prolongation  of  the 
days  of  peace — ever  eschewing  war,  till  the  necessity  for 
crushing  rebellion  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  vigour- 
ous  and  decisive  measures. 

Although  the  interference  of  females  in  politics  and  public 
business  has  been  frequently  censured,  as  productive  of 
much  mischief  to  a  state  ;  yet,  it  is  not  always  that  that  the 
world  has  been  just  enough  to  yield  to  woman  her  due  share 
of  fame  where  her  influence  has  been  every  thing  in  in- 
creasing national  glory,  by  forwarding  the  good  of  mankind 
step- by-step  from  the  lowest  of  the  domestic  altar.  The 
evil  of  female  as  well  as  male  sway,  is  traceable  only  to  the 

*  Warrington. 
c 


eiertions,  his  payment  in^coin  or  kind  was  certain.  That  J 
such  conferences  did  take  place  in  reality,  is  most  certaii^' 
for  the  reBult,  however  ungarniBhed  by  details,  is  upon 
record,  in  that  Bunny  page  which  informs  us  of  the  gloriea 
of  Llewelyn  ah  Seisjilt's  reign.  'TAe  earth  brougbt/orth 
double — the  people  prospered  in  all  Iheir  affatm,  and  mul- 
tiplied uionderfidly ; — there  wat  ju>l  a  poor  man  in  all  Waletf  ■ 
from  the  loulhem  to  the  northern  lea ; — evEfy  man  kad  plett^ 
every  home  a  dweller — and  every  town  irihabitanU."  Alu^ 
that  days  so  truly  glorious,  should  be  so  limiteil  in  dnratioii  I 
For  seventeen  years  after  their  acueaston  to  aovereigotjr* 
the  civilizing  eflbrts  of  thi«  amiable  prince  and  priacelK, 
wire  limited  to  their  dominions  of  South  Wales  aoA 
Povrys.  But  in  the  year  1015,  as  before  related,  Llewely* 
ab  Seiayllt  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  an  ambitious  ad*, 
Tenturer,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  North  Wales,. 
named  .Xlhanab  Slegored,  wilh  his  four  sons;  he  then 
added  (ha.t  principality  to  hie  former  possessions,  and 
thus  became  sovereign  of  all  Wales.  This  circuto stance, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  raoat  suspiotoiH 
of  his  life,  and  the  most  fortunate  for  the  welfare  of  tha 
country,  ultimately  proved  the  most  fatal.  On  the  cooquett 
of  North  Wales,  Llewelyn  and  bis  princess  determined  to  ' 
make  it  their  principal  residence,  as  it  was  always  considered 
superior  or  first  in  the  order  of  precedenoe  of  the  thre*. 
principalities.  With  this  view  they  commenced  the  ereclioa 
of  the  castle  of  Rhyddlan,  and  aprut  man/  of  their  pacific  and 
happy  days  in  superintending  its  erection ;  and  at  the  sami 
time  they  both  pursued  the  natural  bent  of  their  geniua  ii 
favouring  the  oris  of  peace  in  their  new  dominionn  as  thej 
had  formerly  done  in  the  old.  This  dwelling  becoming  & 
favourite  residence,  they  consumed  more  of  their  days  in  it 
than  accorded  with  Iheir  usual  wisdom  and  policy,  the 
Mtisfaction  of  their  earlier  subjects,  or  the  usage  of  ttie, 
Cambrian  princes.  This  was  an  especial  error,  indeed  a 
fotal  innovation  in  a  country  like  Wales,  where  the  peopla 
oi  every  district  were  accustDmed  at  stated  periods  to  see 
the  person  of  their  sovereign.  Perhaps  such  residence  aod 
progreaaea  tbroagb  the  land  were  indiapetisWiXe  \o  \\ib  toS^J 


of  the  Bovereign,  as  thpy  lerved  tu  keep  alive  thu  flame  of 
loyally  among  such  Uuctuating  fin<i  variable  'liBpositioiiB  as 
he  bad  to  deal  with,  where  ereduliiy  !□  believing  the  insi- 
noaiions  and  professiona  of  a  traitorous  BBpiring  demagogue 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  chHraeteriaties  of  this  people,  and 
the  frequent  aourae  of  their  nitional  calamities.  In  general 
the  prince  had  a  Llya  or  palace  io  ever;  Cantrev,  or  hundred. 
where  he  coald  command  the  services  of  certain  tenants,  to 
act,  for  the  lime  of  their  staj,  as  domestic  servants.  It  might 
be  conceived,  perhaps,  that  the  burdunBume  expense  of  quar- 
tering their  prince  upun  the  people,  in  the  different  districts, 
would  be  grudgingly  assented  to,  and  render  the  eustom 
"more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,"  and 
the  omissiou  of  their  visits  more  desirable  than  their  pay- 
ment. But  auch  churlish  feelings  and  harsli  mode  of  think. 
ing  were  very  foreign  to  the  Welsh,  who  generally  might  be 
said  to  idolize  their  prince,  and  literally  rejoiced  in  hia 
presence ;  while,  on  the  codtrarj,  they  resected  aad  punished 
his  absence,  by  their  disobedience  and  rebellion,  as  the 
discontent  and  JnaurrectioDS  we  arc  about  to  record  aptly 
illustrate. 

Endeared,  as  we  may  conceive  such  sovereigns  as  Llewelyn 
and  Angharad  to  have  been,  to  the  belter  disposed  portion 
of  the  people,  an  absence  of  four  years  from  tbeir  earlier 
subjecta  seems  to  have  alienated  their  affections,  and 
smouldering  discontent  for  their  apparent  preference  to  the 
northern  principality,  at  length  burst  into  b  flame  of  indig- 
nation among  the  southerns,  and  completely  annihilated 
every  feeling  of  deference  and  loyalty. 

"The  first  appearance  of  disaffection  broke  out  (A.D. 
1019)  in  the  rebellion  of  Meyric,  a  chieftdn  of  eminence, 
but  was  easily  checked  by  Llewelyn,  who  slew  the  truilor 
witli  his  own  hand,  and  defeated  his  forces.  So  alienated 
from  their  loyalty  were  the  people  of  South  Wales,  that  they 
engaged  a  Scotsman  of  mean  birth  to  be  the  instrument  of 
their  design,  imposing  him  upon  the  world  as  the  son  of  their 
late  prince  Meredith,"  and  by  the  name  of  Rheenf  the  dis- 
affected chieftains  proclaimed  this  impostor  their  sovereign.* 

f  In  WalA  wtlttenlBkan' 
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"  Llewelyn  ab  SeiajUt  having-  inttlligBnce  of  the  rebellion, 
collected  bis  forces,  and  marched  into  South  Walea  to  givo 
ao  early  check  to  the  eril  nt  its  source,  and  having  advance4 
to  Abei^wille]',  *  ueal  the  town  of  CarninrtheD,  he  fouud  tht- 
whole  power  of  the  country  waiting  hi*  approach, '  under  tb*' 
command  of  the  newly  created  prince.  At  tha  mameat 
■when  the  two  armies  were  going  to  engage,  Rheen  e 
Bg^d  bia  loldieis  hy  a  confident  assurance  of  victory,  aftsr 
which  he  prifately  withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  Llewelya 
bolilly  confronting  the  danger,  and  placing  biisfielf  at  Ukf 
bead  of  bt9  troopi,  led  them  on  to  the  charge,  culling  a1oii4~ 
upon  the  impostor,  whose  cowardice  so  little  justified  tbv- 
character  he  had  assumed.  This  battle  was  bloody,  and  a 
each  aide  disputed  with  great  spirit ;  for,  atrange  as  it  ms 
appear,  the  rebels  fought  with  determined  bravery  for  »' 
despicable  coward,  though  an  idol  of  tbeir  own  raising,  whil^' 
the  royalists  were  scarcely  animated  in  the  cause  of  th^ 
sovereign,  aoaitiieof  their  owncOuntry,  and  of  suoh  itict 
parable  merit.  At  length  the  troops  of  Llewelyn,  Bred  w 
the  extraordinary  valour  of  their  prince,  and  ashamed  to 
defeated  hy  men  over  whom  they  had  been  often  vlcloriou^ 
made  a  vigorous  effort,  which  put  the  enemy  t<  "  ' 
the  impostor,  notwithstanding  the  strutagem  he  had  mads 
use  of  to  Mve  hit  life,  was  overtaken  and  slain  lu  ihe  pursuit.''')' 

Having  thus  fortun.itely  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion, 
Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt  once  more  returned  a  conqueror  to  I ' 
anxious  and  affectionate  princess.  But  their  happiness  w 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  next  jear 
Angharad  had  to  lament  the  violent  and  bloody  death  o: 
heroic  and  excellent  prince,  by  the  vile  h,inds  of  ajsasBiui. 
Warrington  thus  relates  the  melancholy  catastrophe  :~- 

"  The  small  remainder  of  his  days  this  prince  passed  in  tran^ 
quilitv ;  but  his  great  and  virtuous  quolitie: 
bim  from  the  destiny  which  Dsually  attended  the  princes  of 
Wslea.     For  Uowal  and   Meredith,  the  sods  of  Edwyn,} 
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whose  family  for  some  years  had  heen  set  aside  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  South  Wales,  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  either  by  their  emissaries,  or  with 
their  own  hands,  assassinated  this  brare  and  amiable  prince,'* 
in  the  year  1021*  He  left  one  son,  Griffith,  who  in  after 
time  succeeded  to  his  £sither*s  throne. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt* 
Angharad  contracted  marriage  again,  with  a  chieftain  named 
Cunvyn  Heerdreve ;  *  by  whom  she  had  several  children* 
•  The  different  claims  preferred  by  those  pretenders,  in  after 
times,  by  their  violent  attempts  to  seize  the  sceptre  of 
sovereignty,  caused  great  confusion  and  civil  commotions  in 
the  land.  Thus  her  latter  union  became  as  disastrous  as  the 
former  had  been  brilliant  and  auspicious,  in  a  country  where 
she  had  effected  so  much  towards  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  people^  and  disseminating  universal  happiness.f  The 
period  or  partioulars  of  her  death  are  unknown;  but  the 
share  she  took  in  the  government  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Welsh  princesy  has  greatly  endeared  her  memory  to  after 
ages. 

*  Id  WelA  wrltttn  Cyni^in  HirdreT. 

t  In  the  days  of  Welsh  independence,  it  was  a  f^eqnent  manoeavre  of  an 
M|draQt  to  sorerelgnty  to  contract  marriage  with  the  widow  or  near  relative  of 
a  deceased  Intimate  prince ;  which  union  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  the 
People,  and  gave  the  osorper  some  coloar  of  pretension  for  his  assumption  of 
tbe  rojal  dignity.  Bat,  as  in  this  case  of  Angharad's  second  union,  it  led  to 
dire  evil  consequences  in  af^ertime.  Begolar  hereditaiy  descent  being  thus 
interrapted ;  it  gave  birth  to  that  most  monstrous  of  national  calamities,  a 
^puted  gucceasloa. 
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QUEEN  or   THE  FUGITIVE  PEINCE  HOWEL  AB  EDWTN,  RIGHT- 
FUL SOVEREIGK  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  princess  owes  her  celebrity  to  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes ; — often  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  falls  and 

follies  of  woman^  but    not   so  in  the  present    instance. 

Angharad  was  as  virtuous  as  she  was   beautifulf  and  her 

misfortunes  entirely  unmerited,  but  traceable  only  to  the 

(exceeding  folly,  presumption,  and  we  may  add  criminality  of 

her  husband. 

Angharad  became  the  wife  of  the  fugitive  prince  Howel 
ab  Edwyn  ab  Eineon  ab  Howe!  Dda,  or  Howel  the  Good, 
the  celebrated  Welsh  legislator.  But  great  parts  are  not 
always  hereditary ;  the  husband  of  Angharad,  though  brave 
to  excess,  possessed  no  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestor ; 
his  bravery  was  nullified  by  his  rashness;  his  claim  to  a 
crown,  set  aside  by  the  popular  dread  of  his  indiscretion,  and 
his  entire  life  evinced  a  headlong,  impatient,  ill-considered 
course  of  conduct,  that  led  to  numerous  discomfitures,  and 
ultimately  produced  his  own  untimely  death,  and  the  long- 
sorrowing  captivity  and  ruin  of  his  blameless  wife.  ' 

Splendid  as  was  the  reputation  of  Howers  grandfather, 
the  famed  Howel  the  Good,  his  fame  availed  little  to  aid  the 
cause  of  his  hot«headed  descendant;  Howel  ab  Edwyn  "had 
for  his  opponent  a  prince  equally  wise,  brave,  and  popular 
as  his  progenitor;  the  gallant  capable  Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt. 
During  the  un solvable  intricacy  of  an  agitated  question  of 
right,  entangled  by  a  train  of  usurpations  and  irregular 
successions,  this  prince,  as  before  related,  was,  in  the  year 
1015,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  the  best  and  truest 
of  titles,  combined  with  his  victories  over  other  pretenders, 
raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Wales.  As  the  merits  of 
Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  memoirs  of  his  wife  Angharad,  a  repetition  is 
unnecessary.     To  recover  his  long-opposed  right  to  the 


B  of  South  Wales,  Howel  ab  Edwyn,  assisted  by  his 
er  Meredith,  en^ged  in  various  plols  and  slratagema 
to  dispossess  Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt  of  tliat  purtioo  or  bis 
dominions  :  foilingto  dethrone  him  by  the  force  of  arms,  these 
dishono arable  brothers,  restleis  and  tenaeioua  in  their  aims 
throujfh  all  failures,  at  length  deecendeJ  to  the  baseness  of 
entertaining  apian  of  assassination.  In  (be  year  1021,  just 
as  that  wise  and  gallant  prince  had  returned  home  to  North 
Wales,  triumphant  over  certain  rebels,  these  anseriipuloag 
and  dark'minJed  sons  of  Edwyn,  either  by  iheir  own  bands  or 
the  ^eney  of  others,  murdered  him.  Their  rillaoy,  however, 
proved  utterly  unavailing  in  forwarding  their  ambitioui 
liews.  The  odium  naturally  excited  by  the  assassination 
of  a  princr,  so  greatly  and  very  generally  beloved  ob 
Llewelyn  ab  Seisy lit,  precluded  the  murderen  from  attain- 
ing the  ends  tbej  sought.  Although  Howell  and  Meredith, 
firoured  by  tbe  lawlessness  of  the  times,  for  the  present 
eicaped  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  they  hnd  the 
Dlortificatian  to  see  tbe  throne  tbey  had  made  vacant  occu- 
pied by  another  pretender,  who  defeated  their  furces  and 
bept  his  seat.  So  absolutely  crushed  w<^re  their  powers  at 
this  time,  the  year  1021,  that  for  ten  years  they  remained  in 
a  state  of  exile  and  retirement.  During  this  period  we 
entirely  lose  sight  of  tbe  unhappy  lady  of  this  memoir> 
without  a  trace  of  either  her  place  of  refuge  or  mode  of 
existence.  But  we  may  conceive  that  her  state  was  wretched 
indeed,  without  a  home,  or  even  a  prospect  of  the  settlement 
of  her  affairs,  so  as  to  rest  once  more  beneath  the  safety  of  a 
secure  roof.  Although  the  mate  of  an  aspirant  to  a  throne, 
she  must  have  found  her  condition,  in  those  murderous 
times,  far  less  felicitous  than  the  humblest  cottage  wife, 
whose  lowly  lot  became  her  security  from  molestation. 

In  tbe  year  1031  Howell  and  Meredith  once  more  brought 
ELD  army  into  the  field,  principally  composed  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  mercenaries,  with  the  view  of  driving  Rhytherch  ah 
lestyn  from  the  throne  of  South  Wales.  Fortune  at  length 
seemed  to  smile  on  their  efforts,  for  they  conquered  his 
,.  _  forces  and  slew  the  usurper.  Scarcely  had  lliej  aUiAoei 
L^gb  ofy'eci  of  a  JiYe  of  cooCention  and  vioisaitudca,  wVn  \\i& 
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deplorable,  his  wife,  the  unhappy  Anghuad,  «u 
taken  prUoner,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  in  power, 
the  man  whose  father  be  had  himself  murdered.  Tbe 
beauty  of  Angharad  captivated  the  heart  of  her  conqueroii 
and  Griffith,  with  all  hia  merits,  had  no  pretensioDi 
character  of  a  Scipio.  "  Instead  of  protecting  her  hoDouq 
or  yielding  up  this  princess  to  her  husband,  ahe  was  detuned 
by  Griffith  as  hia  concubine."  "  In  times  le^s  sav^e 
these,  such  au  action,  measured  by  civilized  ideas  of  heroiaii%. 
incapable  of  offering  violence  to  weakness,  or  of  insulting 
feelings  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  would  have  been  recei 
with  general  abhorrence.  But  it  does  not  appear  t! 
Gritfith  lost  any  reputation  with  his  subjects — the  Weld» 
regarding  whatever  they  had  taken  in  war,  even  the  wivH 
of  the  vanquished,  as  the  lawful  property  of  the  conqueror.?? 
The  above  passage  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Lyttletou  on  this 
event.  Setting  aside  the  preposteroua  absurdity  of  "  meaaur* 
ing  an  action,'*  perpetrated  in  times  comparatively  savage  by 
civilized  ideas  of  heroism,  greatly  as  the  conduct  of  Griffith 
is  to  be  reprobated,  bis  lordship  might  have  remembered 
that  the  Welsh  are  by  no  means  singular  in  such  iaetancM 
of  barbarity,  as  parallel  cases  of  equal  atrocity  may  be  citeA. 
done  by  English  heroes,  "of  Ihe  gentle  Norman  blood,"  «& 
Sir  Walter  Scott  delights  to  designate  it,  in  contradistino* 
lion  to  the  Saion  and  Celt.  The  pitiable  helplessnesi  ol 
the  young  princess  Nest,  daughter  of  the  sovereign  priucs 
Bhy9  ab  Tewdwr,  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  battle,  the 
flight  of  her  brothers  for  their  lites,  frora  those  who  werfl 
thirsting  for  their  blood,  the  utter  destruction  of  her  pa- 
ternal home,  Bud  her  consequent  orphancy  and  destitutioii( 
proved  no  arguments  of  protection  against  the  lustful  bni^ 
barlty  of  the  Anglo-Norman  king,  Henry  I.,  who  made  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes  his  concubine.  Aai 
this  took  place  more  than  a  century  later  than  the  iiistaDce 
here  cited ;  and,  among  others,  we  might  enlarge  on  a  still 
more  modern  piece  of  barbaric  atrocity,  perpetrated  by  tb> 
in&mous  King  John,  in  the  banging  of  the  boy-hostages,  th«* 
Boaa  and  representatives  of  both  royal  and  noble  families  of 
Wales,  entrusted  to  lus  custody  and  care  by  their  confidirg 
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rln  the  year  1040,  we  find  Howel  again  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army;—*''  stung  with  the  keen  resentment  which 
such  injuries  would  naturally  excite,  Howel  came  the  third 
time  into  South  Wales,  in  hopes  of  revenging  the  late  insult 
upon  his  honour,  and,  hy  another  hrave  effort,  to  recover  his 
wife  and  his  crown.   He  had  not  been  there  long  before  a  large 
body  of  foreigners  landed   in  the  country,  who,  spreading 
themselves  abroad,  committed  great  depredations.     Howel, 
though  desirous  of  reserving  his  strength  for  the  main  con- 
test with  the  prince  of  North  Wales,  could  not  be  indiffe- 
rent to  their  ravages ;  but  with  much  gallantry  of  spirit,  and 
with  an  honest  desire  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  his 
&rmer  subjects,  he  suddenly  attacked  the  foreigners,  and 
forced  them  with  great  loss  to  retire  to  their  ships/'     Highly 
creditable  both  to  his  bravery  and  his  patriotism,  as  was  this 
event,  towards  the    main  object  of  his  enterprise  Howel 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  this  year,  although  his  great 
enemy  was  opposed  by  another  foe,  and  even  taken  prisoner 
by  Cunnan  ab  lago.     But  Griffith  was  soon  rescued  by  his 
truly  loving  subjects  of  North  Wales. 

In  the  two  next  years  we  find  Howel  ab  Edwyn  again  at 
the  head  of  warlike  forces,  indefatigable  in  the  aim  that  he 
seems  to  have  considered  the  only  business  of  his  life,  the 
recovery  of  his  wife  and  dominions ;  but,  alas!  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  mortals  I  those  golden  dreams  of  felicity  for 
which  he  so  often  pined  and  nearly  maddened  in  solitude, 
and  fought  and  bled  in  the  field,  were  never  on  earth  to  be 
realized. 

In  the  year  1042  the  two  hostile  armies,  commanded 
respectively  bjy  the  princes  Howel  ab  Edwyn  and  Griffith  ab 
Llewelyn,  met  in  the  mountains  of  South  Wales,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Towey,  Carmarthenshire.  Although 
strongly  supported  by  certain  Danish  auxiliaries,  and  the 
friends,  with  their  forces,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes, 
the  unfortunate  Howel  was  completely  defeated,  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  slain.  Thus  was 
the  full  measure  of  vengeance  poured  upon  the  head  of  this 
prince  and  family  for  the  murder  they  had  lately  committed 
on  the  great  and  good  prince  Llewelyn  ab  Seisyllt. 
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This  yrsa  heavy  news  &sr  the  unhappy  Angharad  ;  all  hope 
of  relief  was  now  lost  for  ever ;  and  her  captivity  became  per- 
petaal,  under  the  most  degrading,  added  to  the  most  lament- 
able of  circomstaaces.  It  is  probable,  although  the  times  were 
fierce  and  pitiless^  that  a  mind  so  gentle  oould  find  no  com- 
fort  in  ihe  fierce  passion  of  revenge ;  or  the  degradation 
which  bdel  Nest,  Lleweljrn*s  daughter,  in  the  afiair  with 
Fleance  the  son  of  Banquo,  might  have  proved  to  her  that 
she  was  not  alone  in  sorrow,  but  there  was  one  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  her,  a  heavy  sufferer*  The  particulars  of 
Angharad's  after-life,  and  the  period  of  her  death  are  alike 
unknown.* 

*  Tb&  disMtrooB  U&  and  unhappy  death  of  the  fiigitire  prince  Howel  ab 
Edwyn  naturally  suggest  striking  reflections  on  the  ill-deflned  nature  of  the 
national  govamment  of  the  Welsh  princes  generally ;  and  are  his^y  iUnstrative 
of  those  anarchial  disorders  inherent  in  their  imperfect  system  of  succession. 
Some  writers  assert  that  the  royal  digii^  became  legaUy  elective  in  Wales — 
while  others  hold  the  opinion  that  it  was  strictly  hereditary,  till  cxtraordinaiy 
circumstances  made  it  necessary,  in  the  exigendes  of  the  hour,  to  stupend  the 
primogenial  law  of  the  land.  Those  extfxtprdmary  drimwstanoes,  were  in  fact  the 
vices  of  the  system^^nd  became  at  length  of  ordinary  and  common  occurrence. 
The  vidoHS  restlessness  uid  turbuleneectf  the  semi-barbarous  people,  impelled 
them  ever  to  seek  a  new  chief,  capable  of  present  governing,  on  the  decease  ot 
their  sovereign :  nor  would  they  tolerate  the  long  minority  of  a  Juvenile  heir  to 
the  crown,  although  he  might  be  the  descendant  of  the  best  of  their  princes.  The 
most  patriotic  chieftains  or  nobles  of  the  country  frequently  coincided  in  the 
popular  opinion  that  the  bravest  wariloT  and  most  consumHiAt^  politician  of  the 
day  should  be  elevated  to  the  throne,  but  never  stipulated  whether  he  should 
possess  it  only  during  the  non-age  of  the  heir,  or  in  perpetuity.  Thus  the  problem 
of  future  government  was  left  to  the  working  of  blind  chance— the  state  impr^- 
nated  with  the  seed  of  fature  wars,  and  the  guardian  knot  of  perplexity  sub- 
jected to  the  edge  of  the  keenest  sword.  Notwithstanding  the  violeaoe  inflicted 
on  the  law.  of  primogeniture,  by  suppressing  the  hereditary  claims  of  Howel  ab 
Edwyn,  doubtless  it  was  beneficial  to  the  nation ,  that  it  was  soeceeirively 
governed  by  such  superior,  though  usurpiug  princes  as  Llewelyn  ab  Sd^llt, 
and  his  son,  of  Griffith  ab  Llewelyn.    But  other  cases  might  be  cited  where  the 
election  of  a  new  prince,  conquests  of  civil  war,  and  other  disturbances  of  regu- 
lar succession,  caused  more  evil   than  good,  and  tended  more  to  licentious 
lawlessness  and  bloodshedding  contention  than  either  stability  In  government, 
or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 


As  the  "Welsh  prioces  were  no  stroogers  to  the  policj  of 
formiDg  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  heiresses,  to  princi- 
palities, or  the  daughters  of  powerful  princea  whose  forces 
could  aid  them  in  all  emergencies  for  defence  or  invaflioii, 
it  is  carious  to  observe  a  departure  from  this  interested, 
but  almost  essential  custom,  io  so  prudent  a  prince  as  Grif- 
fith ah  Cunnao.  Instead  of  seeking^  a  wife  among  the 
daughters  of  the  reigning  princes  of  bis  time,  nnch  as  be 
needed  such  an  alliance,  he  seems  tohaveLeen  enslaved  by  the 
surpassing  charms  ofAngharad,  daughter  of  Owen  ah  Ed- 
wyn  'ab  Gorono,-|'  a  subject,  lord  of  Englefield  whom  he 
wooed,  won,  and  wedded,  when  he  might  have  had  ladies  of 
regal  parentage   (as  the  homely   saying    goes)   "  for  the 

Although  of  the  legitimate  line  of  princes,  Griffith  .ib 
Cunnan  had  been  excluded  from  tha  succession  to  the  throne 
of  North  Wales  in  consequence  of  his  youth  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  from  the  well  supported  usurpa- 
tions of  different  warlike  adventurers.  But  the  result  of 
the  deciaivo  battle  of  Carno,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  his 
Irj^h  auxiliaries,  and  prince  Rhja  ab   Tewdwr  of  South 
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"Wales,  he   slew   Truliaern   ab   Caradoc   and   defeated  hia 
forces,  seated  him  securelj  on  the  throne  of  bia  aoceators. 

Griffith  ab  Cutman  was  born  in  1047,  consenuently  on 
hia  accession  to  the  crown  of  North  Wales,  in  1079,  he  i 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  about  rthich  time  lie  may  be  ai 
posed  to  have  married  Aogharad,  who  must  then  have  been  ^ 
under  the  age  of  twenty.  A  depl^irable  misfortune  whiob 
happened  to  her  hualiand,  soon  after  their  union,  made 
Angharad  early  acquainted  with  grief,  and  drugged  her 
cup  of  hsppinea»  with  exceeding  bitternesa. 

"  A  native  of  Wales,  called  Meiron  Gjch  (Red  Meirion), 
entered  into  a  conapiracy  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  English'  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  had  been  pren 
vioudy  concerted  with  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  CbeB^ 
ter,  a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  horse  were  stationed  a^ 
Rug*  in  Edeyrnion.  The  snare  being  Idd,  Griffith  aV 
Cunnan  was  deaired  by  his  treacherous  subject,  at 
instance  of  the  two  English  lords,  to  give  them  the  meeting^ 
under  the  colour  of  a  friendly  conference.  With  a  simply' 
coniidence,  which  neither  agreed  with  the  character  of  tbs 
times  nor  with  the  dictates  of  prudence,  the  Welah  IcinK 
came  to  the  place  appointed,  attended  only  by  a  few 
tainere,  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  Ireland.  He  lutd  nq 
sooner  made  hla  appearance,  than  he  was  seized,  and  c 
ried  in  chains  to  the  caalle  of  Chester.  His  Irish  utteD-' 
dants  were  allowed  to  depart,  without  receiving  any  oth^i 
injury  than  the  \ns&  of  a  thumb,  which  was  cut  olf  from  th^ 
right  hand  of  each.  This  instance  of  whimsical  barbarity^ 
might  arise  from  the  instigation  of  Meirion  Goch,  wh<i 
from  the  prejudices  of  hia  country,  would  detest  them  u 
foreigners,  and  who  might  also  resent  the  partiality  whiolf 

is  prince  had  always  entertained  for  the  Iriah.'*  f 

The  captivity  of  Griifilh  ab  Cunnan  was  extended  t 
period  of  twelve   years ;    and  was,   doubtless,   intended  to 
have  been  continued  till  released  by  the  friendly  hand  n 

■  Bue  la  prvHIOnnsed  Seeg, 


death,  But  that  dreadful  fate  was  averted  by  the  devoted 
patriotism  of  n.n  humble  indiTiduRl,  one  of  Nature's  own 
nobles,  whose  gallant  daring  in  reacoing  his  sovert'iga  from 
his  long  durance,  riclily  merited  a  title  of  nobility  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  But  in  the  absence  of  auch  an  hour, 
posterity  awarded  him  somelhiDg  better,  perpetual  fame 
and  ever- verdant  laurel  ia  the  anoals  of  bis  nation.  As  if 
to  compensate  a  country  stigmatised  by  the  production  of 
the  traitor  Meirion  Goch,  the  snrae  district  gave  birth  to 
the  young  hero  who  now  became  the  deliverer  of  his  prince. 
But  we  will  give  the  relation  in  the  words  of  history. 
"  The  situation  of  this  prince  excited  the  compassion  of  a 


young    : 


,  named    Kenric    Heer  *   (Ken 


2  the  tall), 


native  of  Edeymion,  who  determined,  if  possible,  to  ef- 
fect bis  escape  out  of  priaoa,  though  at  every  hazard  to 
himself.  The  enterprize  was  bold,  generous,  and  full  of 
danger.  Attended  by  a  few  followers,  he  repaired  to  Ches- 
ter, under  pretence  of  purchasing  necessaries,  and  having 
early  in  the  evening  gained  admittance  into  the  castlei 
while  the  keepers  were  engaged  in  feasting,  be  carried  on 
hia  back  the  captive  prince,  loaded  with  clminB,  and  con- 
veyed him  with  safety  into  bis  owo  dominions^.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  contemplate  an  action  like  this,  heroic  in  it- 
lelf,  and  directed  by  a  principle  of  masculine  vtrtue,"-j' 

We  are  not  informed  what  became  of  AngViatad  during 
the  twelve  years  of  her  husband's  captivity.  But  as  North 
Wales  and  Powys  were  overrua  and  ravaged  by  the  Eo- 
gliah  immediately  on  the  Heizure  and  imprisonment  of 
Griflith  ab  Cminan,  it  is  probable  she  made  her  escape  and 
found  an  asylum  with  her  father  at  Englefield.  In  the  year 
1080  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  was  christened 
aOer  her  father,  by  the  name  of  Owen.  To  nurse  this  boy, 
who  became  so  famous  in  after  time,  as  the  renowned  hero 
Owen  Gwynethjt  was  the  sweetest  solace  of  the  young 
mother,  during  the  long-lasting  captivity  of  her  lord  and 
husband.  When  at  length  restored  to  his  freedom  by  the 
heroic  action  of  Kenric  Heer,  il  was  long,  very  long  before 

■  Id  W^Bli  ortlio^raph;,  Cejiurlo  Uir.  i  V/ai:tiagtou. 
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»he  could  rejoin  him  with  her  rojal  son.  "Warrington  says ; 
Though  Griffith  ah  CunnaD  ..ad  thus  fortunafclj  escaped 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  euemies,  he  had  many  difficulties 
Btill  to  encounter — ax  hia  own  subjects  were  either  dis- 
spirited,  or  alienated  from  him,  and  the  English  were 
masters  of  the  country.  His  danger  nas  sometimes  so 
great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  concealed  in  woods,  and 
other  places  of  security.  But  after  he'  had  endiired  a  va- 
riety of  evils,  and  taken  those  castles  which  the  Normani 
had  erected  during  his  captivity,  he  recovered  the  entira, 
possession  of  bis  kingdom." 

Angharad  hod  too  much  of  real,  trae,  generous  woman- 
hood ill  her  nature,  to  wait  for  the  sunny  days  of  prosperity, 
but  determined  to  hasten  to  her  hushand,  in  spite  of  all 
obstaolea,  (o  solace  him  in  the  dark  and  stormy  season  oF 
hii  adversity,  and  share  all  his  fortunes  whether  weal  or  woe. 
3eside  her  afTectionate  desire  to  Tejoin  her  lord  after  so 
long  a  separation,  she  had  a  powerful  reason  for  taking. 
iKtth  a  sudden  and  secret  flight  from  her  paternal  habita- 
tion. What  6xed  her  mind  in  this  resolution  was,  she  had, 
it  this   time  the  bitter  mortiflcation  to  suspect,  that   he^. 


actual  reballioa 
id  in  sworn  alliance 
It  would  be  inter- 
inner  hy  which  this 
n  escaping  throi^I| 
with  the  armed  invaders  an^ 
ith  her  bold,  resolute,  but  well, 


had  Jumed 
against  hisTovereign  and  son-in-law, 
with  Ilie  iuvadt'rs  of  his  dominions, 
eating  to  kniiw  all  particulars  of  the 
model  of  feminine  fidelity  succeeded 
disturbed  districts  overrun 
desolaters  of  her  country,  t 

icslructed  son.  now  in  the  liiteenlh  year  of  his  age—-] 
what  peasant  or  pilgrim  disguises  they  threaded  thus  th«k 
perils  of  the  way — what  forest  they  crossed,  what  marsh, 
and  moorland,  and  sylvan  scenes  they  traversed,  on  theit 
•footed  mountain  steeds,  under  the  faithful  guidance 
of  an  attached  servant,  well  qualified  in  the  art  of  duping' 
all  dangerous  interrogators  who  might  he  disposed  to  intei^j 
lupt  their  journey.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  bqjriUght". 
ened,  even  by  a  legend,-however  doubtful,  of  the  par^ularg 
of  their  progress — what  towering  castles  frowned  upoo  their 
jray,  and  with  ghastly  eyelets  glared  tteir  Uo:  "  -  —      - 


into  stone,  u  they  noted  the  threatening  arrow  points  pre- 
pared for  flight  from  the  death-dealing  Normiin  buns — and 
nhat  holy  brotherbouds  gave  them  welcume  to  their  monas- 
teries and  relieved  their  eihaualioa  witb  the  mueh-needed 
blessings  of  shelter,  bed,  and  board,  afler  dajs  and  nights  of 
eipoaiire  to  the  mitlnigbt  storm,  and  all  the  agitating  ter- 
rors of  being  taken  prisoners,  or  perishing  with  hunger  in 
the  stormj  wilds.  The  details  of  their  EufTerings,  however, 
remain  unchronicled.  It  is  probable  that  tt  was  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  109t>,  Aogharod  succeeded  in 
finding  her  husband,  in  the  midst  of  warfare,  encamped  in  tbe 
island  of  Anglesea — now,  the  sole  remaining  remnant  of  blB 
dominions,as  sovereign  of  North  Wales.  And  what  a  meet- 
ing of  touching  tenderness  and  overwhelming  rapture  must 
that  hare  been  to  each  of  them.  That  long-parted  piur, 
who  had  been  sundered  almost  since  their  marriage,  six- 
teen years  before — the  blooming  joutb,  who  then  for  the 
first  time,  beheld  his  heroic  father,  the  subject  of  his 
mother's  eulogies,  and  tbe  Bongs  of  tbe  patriot  bards,  since 
the  eairliest  dawn  of  bis  yontbful  intellect — clasped  in  that 
father's  arms,  who  never  before  had  seen  hie  face — in  mutual 
ecstasy  of  soprow-mixed  endearments.  ^ 

Although  the  great  object  of  her  perilous  pilgrimage  was 
now  attained,  Angbarad  soon  found  tbe  household  god 
Tranquility  was  not  within  their  palace  gates;  but  that 
terror,  disquietude,  and  alarm  were  to  he  their  spectral 
faouliars,  their  boorly  companions  in  their  reduced  sove- 
reignly— that  their  throne  was  placed  on  a  volcano,  whose 
explosion  was  daily  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that  the  threat  of 
the  English  king  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  and  to  re-people  it  with  his  own  subjects,  appeared 
to  be  progressing  towards  a  terrible  completion.  Again  she 
bad  to  endure  a  temporary  parting  with  her  lord;  and  at 
this  time  with  her  son  Owen.  She  was  left  in  the  best  aecD- 
ritj  at  the  palace  of  Abervraw,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
while  they  joined  the  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Straights  of  Menai,  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Engliibi 

"At  the  secret  instigation  of  Ihe  treacberoua  lord  of 
I  Otpea  ab  Edwyn  (tbe  unworthy  fatter  oi  kug- 


harad),  and  of  other  chieftaina  of  North  Wales,  a  very 
formidable  army  invaded  that  country,  under  the  commatid  of 
the  earls  of  Cheater  and  Shrewsbury.  Griffith  ab  Oannia 
and  his  friend  Cadwgan  nb  Bleddyn,  not  heing  able  on  ft' 
sudden  to  collect  a  Furce  sufficient  to  oppose  them,  and 
already  suspecting  treason,  had  no  confidence  in  their  troop«,< 
therefore,  with  great  foresight  and  prudence,  gave  way  for  s< 
time,  and  retired  into  the  mountains,  for  security  and  ob* 
aervation.  The  two  earls,  meeting  with  no  reaistanca, 
continued  their  march  into  that  partof  CarnarTOnahire  which.' 
Ilea  opposite  Angleaea.  Griffith  ab  Cunnan  and  his  son,  in. 
terribla  alarm  for  the  safety  ofAngharad,  ajid  ihe  danger' 
which  threatened  hia  seat  of  govern  ment,  returned  to  An- 
gleaea, attended  by  hia  associate  Cadwgati — and  having 
received  a  slight  reinforcement  from  Ireland,  he  seemed' 
determined  to  defend  the  island-  At  this  critical  moment' 
Owen  ah  Edwyn,  Angharad's  father,  who  was  in  high  trust 
■with  Griffith,  openly  avowed  his  treason,  deserted  from  tha 
banners  of  his  country,  the  serviue  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
protection  of  hia  own  daughter,  and  with  hia  whole  forces 
joined  the  English  army.  Alarmed  at  the  perfidy  and' 
revolt  of  showerful  a  chieftain,  and  unable  to  oppose  tha' 
united  force  of  the  enemy,  Griffith  ab  Cunnan,  with  the  aid 
of  the  faithful  Cadwgan,  embarked  his  wbole  family  and' 
friends  and  set  sail  for  Ireland,  where  they  arrived  in  safety. 
In  Ireland  they  experienced  the  hoapitality  of  the  gene- 
rous king  of  Dublin,  whoae  court  was  always  open  to  the 
unfortunate  refugee  princes  of  Wales.  Here  they  sojourned 
two  years  of  mournful  exile  from  the  disasters  of  their  poor 
country,  whose  inhabitants  were  doomed  to  the  direst  fate  of 
houseless  destitution,  or  butchery,  at  the  hands  of  their 
Tictorious  invaders.*  During  their  residence  iu  Ireland 
Angharad  gave  birth  to  a  young  prince  and  princess,  respect" 
irely  named  Cadwalader  and  Marret. 


Unable  to  endure  a  longer  abseace  fVom  his  country,  in  the 
je&r  1098,  Griffith  ab  Cunnan,  accompnnied  by  bis  princess 
and  fainily,  and  attended  by  CaiJwgan  ab  Bleddyn,  returned 
into  Wales,  and  yielding  to  the  deplorable  exigencies  of  the 
times,  he  made  peace  witil  the  English  upon  terms  of  great 
disadvantage.  The  death  of  William  Ruflis,  and  accession 
of  king  Henry  I, ;  to  the  English  throne,  followed;  while  the 
death  of  Rhya  ab  Tewdwr,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  ihe  sue- 
cessful  invasion  of  the  Norman  knights,  deprived  South 
Wales  of  two  of  its  best  provinces — and  of  its  mooarohial 

The  succeeding  thirty  years  from  ibis  period,  is  but  the 

listory   of  English   encroachment,   Welsh   riisistance,   and 

retreat,  into  the  mountainous  regions — while  their 

!9,  advancing  into  the  abandoned  plains  and  vallies, 

lilt  their  monaaieries   in  all  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 

:(rictB.     liut  a  great  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand,  that 

came  at  length  in  all  its  terrors,   to   the   invadera   of  the 

Cambrian  soil. 

Many  years  previons  to  the  favourable  occurrences  about 
to  be  related,  certain  matters  of  domestie  interest  took  place 
in  the  royal  family  of  North  Wales — among  which  may  be 
stated  the  birth  of  their  son  Cadwallon,  and  four  daughters.* 
Angharadand  her  husband  had  also  the  happiness  (o  see  tbeir 
eldest  son  Owen,  who  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Gwyneth, 
married  to  Gwladys,  the  daughter  of  Llywarch  ab  Tr[ibaern,t 
lord  of  Pembroke.  Some  years  later  their  youngest  daugh- 
ter Gwenllian  was  married  to  Griffith  ab  Ehys,  sovereign 
prince  of  South  Wales,  still  all  was  not  felicity  in  their 
domestic  circle;  while  yet  a  very  young  man  their  younger 
son  Cadwallon  was  takea  prisoner  on  the  English  borders, 
id  immediately  put  to  death.  Ae  the  dates  of  these  dif- 
are  not  recorded,  it  is  impassible  to  trace 


I ? 


tbem  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  any  thing  like  certainty, 
except  the  laarriage  of  Gweollian,  which  must  have  taken 
place  ahout  ihe  jear  1116.  Some  time  previous  to  this  date 
we  find  Griffith  ah  Cuntian  desertiug  the  integrity  of  his 
charncler,  cajoled  by  the  false  courtesies  and  presents  of 
Henry  1.,  whose  court  he  was  induced  to  visit ;  he  actually 
attempted  the  destruction  of  Griffith  ab  Rhys,  the  youn^ 
prince  of  South  Wales,  who  aflerwards  became  hUson-in-law, 
although  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  the  father  of  Griffith,  liad  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  recovering  for  him  the  throne  which 
he  then  occupied.  But  as  the  prince  of  North  Wales  after- 
wards made  amende,  ratifying  by  his  approval,  bis  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  son  of  his  ancient  friend,  history  dc&la 
leniently  with  this   dark   spot  in  his  otherwise   unsullied 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  as  Gkr  ss  they 
aSect  the  personage  of  this  memoir,  will  find  their  mora 
appropriatfl  place,  according  to  the  arraDgementB  of  this 
worX,  in  Ihe  life  of  the  princess  Gwcnllian,  whose  marriags 
is  referred  to  above ;  therefore,  we  come  at  once  to  the  period 
of  immense  changes  in  the  political  hemisphere  of  Wales 
and  England. 

The  year  1 135  produced  the  great  blessing  to  'Wales  of 
tbe  death  of  King  Henry  1.,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  King  Stephen.  A  grand  retribution  was 
manifest  in  the  wonderful  reaction  which  fallowed  this 
change  of  dynasties.  The  princes  and  chieftains  of  Wales, 
reviving  from  the  paralysis  with  which  overwhelming 
calamity  had  atrioken  them,  sprung  into  new  life,  like  the 
awakened  dead  at  the  sound  of  the  final  trumpet.  For  once 
thsy  forgot  their  native  animosities,  and  seemed  united  in 
the  general  virtuous  resolution  to  reconquer  their  country, 
And  drive  the  foreign  invaders  beyond  their  ancient  boundary. 
Prbee  Griffith  ab  Rhys,  with  his  heroic  wife  Gwenllian,  rose 
up  in  the  south ;  in  Fowys  every  chieftain  with  inapiring 
energy  was  busy  in  tbe  work  of  expulsion  and  restoration  i 
while  in  the  north,  Griffith  ab  Cunnan,  assisted  by  his  two 
gallant  sons  (Owen  Gwyneth  and  Cadwalader),  suctieeded 
in  regaining  every  portion  of  liis  lost  dominions. 


During  fhe  triumph  of  the  natioDal  arniEi  and  the  ac- 
eoiupniiinieDts  of  public  rejoicing,  the  royal  family  of  North 
Wales  experienced  a  private  calamity  of  the  most  diBtressiog 
nature,  that  plunged  them  all  fVom  the  height  of  felicity 
into  the  deepest  gloom  of  anguish.  This  ym  thn  death  of 
their  youngest  daughter  Gwenllian,  queen  of  South  "Wales, 
in  a  manner  the  most  violent  and  unprecedented  ever  re- 
corded  by  the  pen  of  liiatory.  As  the  partlculiu-B  of  that 
trapo  cataalrophe  are  related  in  the  memoirs  of  that  princess, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

It  is  especially  due  to  the  memory  of  Angharad,  to  take  a 
review  of  the  characters  of  her  children,  formed  under  her 
own  auspices,  and  developed  under  different  circumstoncc-s 
in  sfter  time.  This  exemplary  princes  presents  to  us  the 
noblest  phase  of  true  womanhood,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
maternal  character  which  ahe  personally  manifi'sled.  The 
brightest  effulgence  of  the  hallowed  relationship  of  mother 
is  beat  exhibited  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  children  she  I'as 
nurtured,  taugbti  and  embellished  with  the  best  acquirements 
her  time  afK>rded ;  and  those  of  Angharad,  whose  names  so 
pre-eminently  atatid  forth  in  history,  glorify  their  mother  in 
the  merited  eulogies  which  they  received :  anterior,  of 
course,  to  the  era  when  the  selfish  fooleries  of  fitie-kdyism 
imposed  on  society  the  pestilent  infliction  of  the  hireling 
nurse  and  mercenary  governess,  for,  be  it  remembered,  we  are 
treating  of  nature's  own  epoch,  when  princely  matrons  did 
Dot  disdMn,  personally  to  nnrKc,  tend,  and  implant  the  earliest 
■ecd  of  instruction  in  the  infant  mind  of  their  progeny- 
After  treating  in  a  high  strain  of  eulogy  on  the  heroism 
displayed  by  queen  GwenlUao,  at  the  time  she  met  herdcatli, 
Warrington  writes  thus  of  the  merits  of  her  two  brothers  who 
undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  sister,  whom  thu 
bratal  English  general,  Maurice  de  Loudres,  bad  caused  to  be 
beheaded. 

"  Alive  toan  injury  ao  singulir  and  atrocious,  her  brothers, 
Owen  Gwyneth  and  CadwalaJer,  laid  waste  with  intinite 
fury  the  province  of  Cardigan.  Among  a  people  whose 
ti  to  have  been  little  refined  by  chivalrous  feeling, 
■ve  Burprised  at  the  appearance  of  characters  whose   in- 
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dividual  qualities  and  bravery  of  spirit,  whose  courteous  and 
gentle  demeanour,  might  have  entitled  them  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  feudal  ages. 
These  distinguished  persons  were  the  sons  of  Griffith  ab 
Cunnan.**. 

Angharad,  thdugh  many  years  her  husband's  junior,  had 
now  arrived  at  that  period  when  life  is  declining  towards  its 
**  sere  and  yellow  leaf;"  but  sorrow  more  than  years  produced 
its  usual  effect.    We  are  told  that  besides  his  legitimate  chil- 
dren Griffith  ab  Cunnan  had  no  less  than  five  others,  by  *' ano- 
ther woman."     Although  the  vicious  custom  of  concubinage 
was  too  commonly  indulged  by  the  Welsh  sovereigns,  to  be 
considered  by  their  queens  in  the  light  of  bitter  grievances, 
or  divorcible  offisnces,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
evil  was  not  without  its  due  weight  of  infelicity  in  the  conjugal 
state.     But  the  mind  of  Angharad  appears  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  dictates  of  woman*s  best  philosophy, 
that  sweet  enduring  patience,  and  studied  prudence,  which 
enabled  her  to  neutralizci  and  ultimately  to  triumph  over 
the  gall  and  wormwood  of  that  peculiar  infliction,  by  in- 
dulging in  the  meek  reflection,   that  no  fault  of  her  own 
had  given  birth  to  the  evil ;  and  that,  in  the  eye  of  omni- 
potence! ^^^  3ven  that  of  her  own  erring  lord,  she  stood 
exonerated  from  all  personal  imputation  of  faults  of  temper, 
or  imperious  assumption  of  superior  merit. 

As  she  advanced  further  in  years  Angharad  had  to  bend 
beneath  a  load  of  accumulated  sorrows,  which  religion  alone 
could  alleviate,  but  nothing  remove ; — sorrows  no  less  sacred 
than  affecting,  from  the  harsh  and  untimely  removals  from 
this  scene  of  existence  of  those  near  and  most  dear  ones, 
whose  infancy  she  had  nursed — little  deeming,  in  their  days 
of  youth  and  innocence,  they  were  destined  for  a  bloody  grave. 
She  had  successively  to  bewail  the  violent  deaths  of  her  son 
Cadwalader,  her  daughter  Gwenllian,  and  her  grandson 
Morgan ;  the  latter  killed  with  his  mother,  at  the  battle  of 
Kidwelly ;  *  and  lastly,  for  her  gallant  son  in  law  Griffith  ab 
Rhys,  king  of  South  Wales,  who  died  in  1137,  having  sur- 
vived his  beloved  wife  but  two  years.     The  next   year 

*  In  Welsh  written  Cidwelll,  bat  pronoonoed  Kidwelley. 


brought  with  it  the  crowii[ng-  gorrow  of  all,  the  death  of  her 
vener^ible  busband  Griffith  ah  Cuonan  at  the  ajivauced  age 
of  eighty-twoj  after  a  prolonged  reign  of  fifty  jears  over  the 
principality  of  North  Wales.  This  prince  had  eight  children 
by  hiaijucen,  Anglmrad;  and  fire  bja  miatrcss.  The  namKS 
of  the  former  were,  Owen  Gwjnetb,  Cadwalader,  and  Cad- 
nallun;  MaTrctt,Sutuinna^  Ranulfl,  Nest, and  Gwenllian;  and 
of  the  latter,  lago,  Ascain,  and  Edwal ;  Dolhing.and  Ellen.* 

Perhaps  there  can  be  no  fairer  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  a  woman's  worth,  than  by  the  estimation  in  which  the  ia 
held  by  her  husband  at  the  laleat  period  previous  to  his  final 
iarewell  to  herself  and  the  world.  By  the  wording  of  his 
will,  and  the  dispoaal  of  hia  worldly  possessions,  he  is  en- 
abled to  evince  the  comparative  extent  uf  his  love,  resent- 
ment, or  indifference;  either  feeling  curbed  and  corrected, 
according  to  the  aekuowledgcd  meaaure  of  her  luerits,  or 
claims  upon  his  justice  or  aifection.  For,  however  stern,  or 
sensitive  to  offence,  real  or  supposed,  a  man  may  be  in  Lis 
full  glon  and  insolence  of  health  and  pronpcrily,  towards  the 
dosing  scene  of  life,  "a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream,"  and  the  humbling  process  of  self-eiamination,  pro- 
duces the  blessed  fruit  of  charity,  mercy,  and  all  the  better 
attributes  of  the  christian  state.  The  lesson  and  terms  of 
forgiveness,  too,  as  taught  in  the  prayer  of  frequent  reciirrenoe, 
becomes  then  something  more  than  a  heartless  utterance  of 
words,  and  has  its  due  weight  in  the  meditative  hour  pre- 
ceediug  our  latest  look  on  Ufe  and  its  concerns.  Examined 
by  this  test,  Angharad  comes  off  triumphantly.  She  had 
wsigned  to  her  a  larger  portion  of  her  dying  lord's  possessions 
than  could  be  expected  for  a  queen  dowager  of  those  days, 
when  there  were  so  many  left,  whose  helpless  condition 
called  for  bis  provident  consideration. 

GrifSlh  ah  Cunnan's  death-bed  scene  is  solemnly  in 
toresting,  from  the  air  of  patriarchnl  simplicity  imparled  b 
it  by  the  "  ancient  monk''  by  whom  it  is  described. f     ''  Hi 


It 


"GilfHUi  BS  Oymm.  hi 


,n  Wynne  orCwjiHr,  ■ 
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s  vers  among  them,  and  he  bkised  them,  and  fbretoUt 
their  fortune,  and  what  peculiar  character  each  should  anp« 
portj  M  the  patriarch  Jacob  did  od  taking  hie  djiing  leave  of 
his  BOD9  in  E^pt.  And  he  solemnly  enjoined  them  to 
combat  their  enemiea,  with  Tigour  and  constanoy,  after  the 
fixamples  he  had  set  ihem.  Angbarud  his  queen  was  present, 
to  whoni  he  bequeathed  one-half  of  hie  personal  estate,  wift 
two  rkaadir  or  portions  of  land,  and  the  customs  of  AheB« 
menai.  His  daughtera  and  nephews  were  also  present ;  and 
he  left  to  each  a  legacy,  sufficient  for  their  maintenance." 
The  following  account  of  the  general  regret  in  foreign  states, 
UD  the  death  of  Griffith,  concluding  with  a  description  of  hi» 
person,  in  our  old  monk's  usual  style,  is  not  withuut  intereat. 

''  The  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  men  of  Denmark,  lamented 
Griffith,  as  the  Jews  mourned  for  Joshua;  he  was  eighty-tw» 
years  old,  and  was  buried  on  the  left  side  of  the  great  altim 
■t  Bangor.     And  let  ua  pray  that  his  soul,  &c-" 

■'Griffith  in  his  person  was  of  moderate  stature,  ha vii  _ 
jrellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  agreeable  com[Jexionj|: 
eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comelie  beard,  an 
neck,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers,  straight  legi^, 
and  handsome  feet.  He  was  moreover  skilful  in  diTcni 
langnages,  courteous  and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierce  t( 
foes,  and  resolute  iii  battle.  Of  a  passionate  temper, 
fertile  imagination." 

Angharad  outlived  her  husband  many  years,  but  the  ex4eb 
period  of  her  decease  is  unknowu.     She  is  supposed  t 
buried  by  his  side,  near  the  great  altar  at  Bangor.     WillU* 
whimsical  niinuteness  and  brevity  her  person  and  merits 
thus  drawn  and  summed  up  by  the  pen  of  our  old  Wi 
monk  before  quoted. 

■'  She  was  an  accomplished  person — her  hair  was  long  and 
of  a  flaien  colour — her  eyes  large  and  rolling,  and  her  tea- 
tures  brilliant  and  beautiful.  She  was  lull  and  well-propor- 
tioned— her  leg  and  foot  handsome — her  fingers  long,  and  her 
nails  tliin  and  transparent.  She  was  good  tempered,  cheerful, 
discreet,  and  witty — gave  advice,  as  well  as  ulms  to  her 
needy  dependants,  and  never  transgressed  the  laws  of  duty." 


If  litlctuilae  lla\Anwiu,ta\i^iut 
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ANGHARAD   THE   NTIN 


Thib  Udj  was  doubtless  ttiejirsl  lone  of  the  pqel  Dai;th  ab 
Gwiljm,  of  whom  ao  much  has  been  writteo  in  this  work 
under  the  heads  of  ArdidviJ,  Angbarad,  Deethgee,  and 
Morryth  of  Moaa.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  memoir 
of  Ardidvil,  that  in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  hii 
parents  he  quitted  them,  and  was  kindly  received  at  Gwera- 
y-gleppa,  in  the  lordship  of  Maesaleg,  in  Monmonthshire, 
where  he  enjoj'ed  the  friendsbip  and  patronage  of  Ivor  Hael, 
»nearrelati«e  of  his  father. 

"Ivor,  deservedly  aiimamed  Hael,  or  'the  generous,'* 
received  his  young  kinsman  with  an  affectionate  kindness, 
which  he  even  carried  so  far  aa  to  app<ixiil  him  hia  steward 
and  the  instructor  of  his  only  daughter  (the  kdy  of  our 
memoir),  although  Davyth  ab  Gwilym's  qualifications  for 
these  duties,  were  not,  it  is  probable,  at  that  lime,  of  the  most 
obvious  character,  At  leiist  the  inconvenient  elTects  of  one 
«f  these  appointments  was  too  soon  apparent  in  the  reci< 
ppocal  attachment  that  grew  up  between  the  poet  and  his 
fair  charge.  The  precise  nature  of  Ivor's  conduct  towards 
the  former,  on  the  discovery  of  this  circumstance,  is  un- 
known ;  but  he  appears  to  have  treated  him  with  an 
indulgence  which  his  own  regard  for  the  enamoured  tutor 
could  alone  explain,  lie  is  recorded,  huwevtr,  to  have  been 
lomewbat  severe  in  the  treatment  of  bis  daughter,  whom 
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be  forthwith  conveyed  to  a  convent  !□  the  island  of  Angle-    | 

Bea.     Tbither  she  wB9  followed  hj  her  devoted  si< 

ain.who,    1 

in  the  bumble  capacity  of  a  servant  at  a  neighboi 

ring  mo-      ' 

nasterv,  consoled  himself  daring   hi»  honrs  of  di 

love,  by  offering  to  his  mistress  th<.>  tributes  of  his 

muse-all 

he  had  then  to  bestovp  ;   and   several  poems  of  considerabla 

beauty  are  still  eitant,  said   to  have  been  written  during  J 

this  period.     The  following  runns  one  of  his  poetical  epw-   ■ 

lies,  in  which  be  instructs  a  swift  winged  bird  to  lure  "  tbtt  | 

nun"*  to  the  grove  :— 

Tnie  meMciiBM  of  love— «w»v  r 

And  ftom  Iha  Hurthes  tft.ie  Hi  Xnf : 

V/ben  mott  On  bard  tn  awe  m  uland 

OfttijIiiiBBwJiigsJ  rti  1  iBOt  once  mo™ 

TUB  vlace  tboo  TSUtdW  or  yor-. 

TIsIt  the  damgels  wMte  ia  lime  1 

ThB  jaoltrt  of  the  molili^n,  greM 

4 

(TbcDpij»'slreuun.lUrana  (Ucl  L) 

Hbt  cars  wHbpMta.  of  »D  tie  ill. 

Willi  wblch  Ihai  inaW  mj  bosom  flni ! 

Blen'A  nuiu,  fair  ulRIa,  from  eVrj-  I.i.*, 

tn  IbBlr  MlBht  win  mx  anlt  wdlhslaaa  i 

d 

Ae  gotsaraer,  od  momHsIn  helgW  i 

Tbo»  boly  daiouls  ot  Itig  cludr. 

Gtaton  lo  MoTYjUi,!  brlgbl  na  koW  t 

OhlvUltteratmyiJialrt; 

»                                            AMtintareDOnivalnstutiidlx, 
To  lure  her  (nm  the  priory. 

' 

k                                            And  Ihoa  tSB  HKni-coinpleiil..nea  maid 

■                                             Then  oniTy  hor  upon  ihy  ftet— 

Delude  IlK  nuo  who,  In  jon  sbrim 

'                                             Klngillietmsnbellt-(hB«ibaaeheit! 

Seftm  the  tonuner  monn  iball  tbtBn 

■  II  Bcemi  iDost  probaUe  tbit  she  had  not  nctiianr  tiecoou  ■ 

nan,  bnt  W1)^ 

m 

t  Thli  Udy,  Iho  cUrf  oljiol  or  the  pootl  lovo  ind  Koei,  ira  ■  nMlniCS 

^ Amlowa.  »od  It  le,  pBriuma,  (br  u>.t  reuon  lliat  be  calls  u,,  nniii 

.-"1 

^^B            1  [nWeliih"clucliyadoi--«iolHMUiUieKoniBnniUioUCBsn 

ft 
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t  At  lengili,  apparenlly  weary  of  hU  fruilleBa  fidelity,  he 
'  ■)  the  hoBpitable  mansion  of  his  ^iron;  anU  the 
"welcome  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  again 
received,  proves  that  his  affection  for  the  daughter  had  not 
produced  any  serions  diaplensure  on  the  part  of  her  father, 
however,  irora  motives  of  prudence  the  ktler  might  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  discountenance  the  attachment. 
The  young  poet  seems  also  at  this  period  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  his  parentsj  between  whose  house  and  Gwero- 
y.gleppa  his  time  was  divided. 

During  the  second  residence  witli  Ivor,  Davyth  ah 
Gwilym  must  in  all  probability  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  cultivatioti  ofihis  favourite  pursuit,  since  we  find  him, 
iibauC  this  period,  elected  to  fill  the  post  of  chief  tiard  of 
Glamorgan."  His  poetical  reputation  made  him  also  a  wel- 
uoaie,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  necessary  guest  at  the  festivals 
nhich,  in  those  long-departed  days  of  social  cheer  and 
princely  hospitality,  were  common  io  the  houses  of  the 
higher  orders  in  Wales.  The  mansions  of  Ivor  Hael  and 
Llewelyn  ab  Gwilym  were  the  frequent  Hcencs  of  these 
festive  assemblies,  at  which  particulsj-  respect  was  shown 
to  the  sous  of  the  □wen.'f'  And  here  it  was  that  Davyth  ab 
Gvfilym  seems  to  have  liad  the  first  opportunity  of  signal- 
izing himself  amongst  his  bardic  compeerr,  in  those  poetical 
contests,  formerly  bo  frequent  in  Wales,  and  which  are  not 
even  now  wholly  discontinued.  It  was  at  Emlyo,  the  seat 
of  his  ancle  Llewelyn,  that,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
deep  rooied  enmity  which  existed  tetween  him  and  a 
brother  bard  named  Rhys  Meigan,  bad  its  origin,  and 
became  the  fertile  source  of  the  most  satirical  and  even 
virulent  strains  on  both  sities.  The  laurel  in  this  "war  of 
words"  was,  however,  finally  adjudged  to  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  whose  antagonist  is  even  reported  to  have 
fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  a  victim  to  the  unendurable  poig- 
nancy of  our  poet's  satire.     Strange  and  incredible  as  this 

lariUt  ciiilr  of  OlinnDrsaD,  luid  In  •uweoilng  yeus  tompusea  scvtral  poeil.; 


Incident  ma;  appear,  it  ie  in  u  great  measure  conSrmed  bj 
one  of  Davyth  ub  Gwilym's  elTuaions,  in  which  be  allude* 
with  some  minuteness,  to  the  extraordinary  occurrence. 

Doubtleaa  the  happiest  diijs  of  our  bard's  life  were  tboa«, 
that  he  spent  in  the  house  of  Ivor  Uael,  which  may  bf  l 
g'lthered  from  the  poems  that  he  wrote,  breathing  of  enjoy- 
ment, high  apiiits,  and  fervent  gratitude,  vrhile  an  inmat* 
of  that  hospitable  mansion. 

In  one  of  these  spirited  productions,  we  find  him  sending 
a  messenger  to  Anglesea  to  acquaint  his  friends  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  return  thither  in  consequence  of  the  kind 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  Iror.  In  that  curioiu 
poem  we  have  many  interesting  allusions  both  to  the  iiido(Qr< 
paatimea  and  field  sports  of  the  times. 


with  hia  plendtig  sbafa  ta 


In  another  poem,  written  previous  tc)  going  on  hia  clera" 
expedition  to  North  Wales,  be  thanka  Ivor  for  the  ntuai- 
ficence  with  which  he  had  been  treated  during  hia  slay  at 
Maeaaleg. 


tif  rfldttng  tbelr  pwm  coiqpoua  Id  pntas  of  Uwli  pj 
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Ill   a.  spirited  poem  also  written   on    ihe  occasion  of   his 
departure  for  North  WsIgs.  he  eipreSEes  hid  gratitude  to 


rigbt-iiand  gioye  filled  with  gold,  and  the  left  with  i-ilver,* 
he  Bays — 


k 


He  then  proceeds  to  express  hie  sense  of  hia  patron's  libe- 
rality in  a  strain  of  considerable  beauty,  still  extolling  hli 
bucksliiD  gloves  as  superior  to  those  of  sheepsliin,  and  auch 
OS  were  worn  by  the  "  surly  Saxon ;"  an  epithet  with  which 
he  generally  honours  the  English  nation,  and  by  reiterating 
the  praises  of  his  benefactor.  But  the  opening  couplet  of 
this  poem  sufficiently  explains  how  well  Ivor  deserved  the 
"  ■  the  generous." 


b  We  shall  conclude  this  Memoir  with  another  poem  ad- 
dressed by  the  bard  to  our  "nun:"  it  appears  lo  be  the 
lirKt  which  he  addressed  to  her  after  her  entrance  into  the 
sacred  sisterhood.  From  the  poet's  description  of  his  three 
beauties  Angharad,  Doethgce,  and  Morvytb,  it  would  appear 
that  the  two  first  were  black-eyed,  raven-haired  brunettes ; 
and  the  last,  whom  he  calls — 

wta  what  in  these  days  would  be  called  a  Monde. 


'  ft  pair  of  iflovH,  In  wlilcb  tbetk 
to  rtcelve."— i(ft  0/  air  John  i 


88  ANQHARAD  THB  NUK. 

Olrl  of  my  love,  and  can  It  be. 
That  the  luxuriant  birchen  tree 
Of  summer,  has  no  charms  for  thee? 
That  thou  dost  ceaselessly  repeat 
Thy  Psalter  in  yon  still  retreat  ? 
And  that,  oh,  star-haed  maid !  thou  art 
Of  yonder  holy  choir  a  part? 

Hence  with  the  bread  and  water — ^hence        « 
With  the  vile  crosses— and  dispense 
With  pater  nosters — and  give  o'er 
The  Romish  monk's  rdigious  lore : 
Join  not  in  Spring  the  devotees. 
Groves  are  more  bright  than  nunneries ; 
Thy  vows,  oh !  beauty,  bright  and  mild ! 
With  love  cannot  be  reconciled ; 
The  ring,  the  cloak,  the  verdant  dress 
Are  better  pledge  of  holiness. 
Haste  to  the  knotted  birchen  tree, 
And  learn  the  Cuckoo's  piety'; 
There  in  the  greenwood  will  thy  mind 
A  path  to  heaven,  oh !  lady,  find. 
There  Ovid's  volume  shalt  thou  read. 
And  there  a  spotless  life  we'll  lead, 
A  life  of  liberty  where  rise 
The  woodbines  o'er  the  precipice. 
Doubt  not  there,  too,  thou  mayst  be  *'  shriven," 
Full  absolution  may  be  given ; 
Nor  is  it  harder  to  reach  heaven 
For  those  who  make  the  groves  their  home 
Than  to  the  sojonmers  at  Borne.** 

It  appears  Angharad  paid  but  slight  regard  to  these 
poetic  flights,  but  became  greatly  attached  to  a  monastic 
life  from  the  commencement  of  her  noviciate,  and  readily 
took  the  final  vows  which  separated  her  from  all  further 
concerns  with  the  world.  However,  she  died  soon  after  her 
entrance  into  the  holy  sisterhood ;  and  a  pathetic  elegy  on 
her  death  appears  among  the  poems  of  Davyth  ab  Gwilym. 


AEDIDTII,,* 

E    OF    GWILTM    GAM,  AND    MOTHElt    I}F   THE    CELEBEATED 


This  lady  lived  in  the  fourleenUiEenlory;  shp  waa  a  nati»e 
of  South  ^ales,  allied  to  sciine  of  the  principal  magnates  of 
Ihe  land,  and  slater  to  Lleweljn  ab  Gwilym  Vjehan  of 
Emtvn;  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  that  part 
of  Ihe  country,  styled  in  some  accounta  lord  of  CnrdtgaD, 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  Dul  Goch  in  that  county. 

About  tbe  ypar  133!l  she  was  united  to  Gwilym  Gam,  bat 
it  vould  seem,  not  by  tbe  cerEinonies  of  the  cbureh  :  such 
was  the  state  of  society  in  those  Jays,  that  the  omission  of 
the  holy  rite  was  not  considered  either  derogatory  to  mora- 
lity or  respectability.  In  speaking  of  the  renowned  eon  of 
this  lady,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  from  whom  she  derives 
her  only  claim  to  celebrity,  hla  biographer,  Arthur  James 
Johnet,  gives  a  different  turn  to  this  cireumstance.  He 
■ays,  "  whatever  may  have  been  Datyth  ah  Gwilym'a  pre- 
tensions to  an  illustrious  descent,  there  is  reason  to  helisTe 
that  his  birth  waa  illegitimate,  or,  at  least,  that  the  union  of 
his  parents,  if  it  had  been  previously  aanctioacd  by  legal 
rites,  had  not  received  the  conntenance  of  their  friends." 
Ardidvil's  husband,  Gwilym  Gam,  was  a  descendant  of  Lly- 
narch  ab  BriLn,  head  of  one  of  the  "fifteen  tribes,''  who 
composed  the  aristocracy  of  that  division  of  Wales,  and 
related  by  marriage  to  Prince  Owen  Gwyneth,  a  monarch 
no  less  distinguished  aa  a  patron  of  genius  than  by  the 
valour  and  sagacity  with  which  he  protected  the  liberties 
of  bia  country  against  tbe  ambitious  projects  of  Uenry  II. 
of  Elngland. 

Tbe  residence  of  Ardidvil  and  her  husband  was  at 
Bro  Gynin,  in  tbe  parish  of  Llaubadarn-vavtr,  Cardigan- 
shire, where,  about  ttie  year  1340,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy, 
vho  in  after  years  becaras  no  less  an  honour  to  his  famOy 
than  the  glory  of  hla  country  aa  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
her  bards,  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  amatory 
poet  Davyth  ab  Gwilym. 


Of  Ardidvil,  personally,  we  have  scarcelj  anything  mow 
to  relate ;  but  as  parents,  however  obscure  in  their  own 
lives,  may  be  aaid  to  part^e,  in  some  degree,  of  the  celebritr 
of  their  progeny,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  shaQ 
now  proceed  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  career  of  her  illm^ 
trious  sou  Davyih  ab  Gwilym.  These  we  derive  from  tbt 
researches  and  arrangement  of  Dr.  William  Owen  Fugh^ 
John  Humphreys  Parry,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Arthur  Jameji, 
Johnes,  the  latest  biographer  of  that  poet,*  who,  in  183^ 
published  an  elegant  English  translation  of  his  most  select 
productions,  acconipanied  with  a  memoir  of  nis  life,  frott 
which  we  ti-anscrihe  the  following  interesting  particularB:^ 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  consequences  of  the  con> 
quest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  was  the  depression  of  thsk 
lofly  poetical  spirit  which  had  previously  distiDguishcd  "  " 
Webh  nation.  Before  that  event  the  C am bro- British  bi 
appear  to  have  devoted  their  genius  to  the  grand  theme  (^ 
national  independence.  Hahiluafed  to  regrard  the  martlll 
spirit  of  their  countrymen  as  the  only  bulwark  against  fore  igd 
oppression,  they  naturally  selected  the  single  virtue  of 
miltary  prowess  as  the  great  subject  of  their  eulogy  an4 
their  songs.  Hence  it  was,  that  with  the  destruction  of 
their  country's  freedom,  they  appear  to  have  lost  the  onlj 
object  of  their  art,  and  the  sole  source  of  their  inspiration—^ 
and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  we  find  any  aymptoina 
of  its  reviving  tufluetice.  To  this  result  other  causes  mutt 
have  powerfully  contributed  :  the  jealous  policy  of  the  En- 
glish authorities,  by  whom  the  bards  were  justly  viewed  aa 
the  great  promoters  of  a  spirit  of  independence  among  tlw 
people  ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  appear 
to  have  denounced  many  of  the  relinementa  and  amusemenb 
of  life,  as  at  variance  with  christinnity — and  above  all,  thftt 
general  feeling  of  fear  and  despondency,  which  always  per- 
vaded n  recently  subjugated  nation,  and  destroys  all  sympathy 
with  the  joyous  songs  of  the  minstrel." 
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■'' About  the  muldle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  poeficml 
LB  of  tbe  W^Uh  began  to  break  forth  auew,  but  vilb  lis 
duract eristic 9  essentially  changed  i  both  in  seutiment  aod 
style,  the  awen  of  the  bards  had  undergone  a  completa 
revolution.  We  no  longer  meet  in  their  works  nith  those 
warlike  scenes,  and  those  aooga  in  praise  of  the  heroes 
of  their  country,  which  occurs  so  often  in  tbe  poems  of 
their  predecessors.  The  Wel^  minstrel  was  now  content 
to  tone  his  harp  to  themes  of  love  and  social  festivity — and 
iportive  BlluMona  to  objects  of  nature,  and  to  tbe  pietu- 
reaque  tnaiiners  of  that  iateresting  period,  were  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  lays  in  cetebrution  of  martial  achieve- 
ments. Whatever  may  have  been  lost  in  fire  and  sublimity 
by  this  transition  was,  perhaps,  more  than  conipensated  by 
the  superior  polish,  vivacity,  and  imaginativeness  nhjtb 
distinguish  the  bards  of  the  new  school.  The  dawn  of  the 
epoch  here  noticed  wad  signaliied  by  the  birth  of  Davy  th  ab 
Gwilyin,  on  whom  the  appellation  ef  the  Petrarch  of  Wales 
liaa,  witb  some  degree  of  propriety,  bcea  bestowed.  A  full 
and  authentic  history  of  the  life  of  Davy  lb  ab  Gwilym  would 
be  a  great  literary  treasure ;  not  only  would  it  throw  much 
light  upon  Che  poetry  and  manners  of  his  age,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  add  also  to  our  historical  knowledge.  Unhappily,  how- 
evM,  the  only  materials  extant  lor  such  ft  work  consist  of  a 
few  traditionary  anecdotes  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  tha 
alluaioos  t'>  bis  personal  history  containod  in  tbe  bard's  own 
poems.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  iavolved  in  obscurity, 
but  we  possess  data  from  which  it  may  be  conelusiveiy  esta- 
blished, that  he  began,  and  ended  bis  days  within  tbe  14th 
century.  Even  the  spot  of  his  nativity  has  furnished  food 
fbr  controversy;  acd  our  bard  may  be  numbered  among 
the  men  of  genius,  whose  birthplace  has  been  a  subject  of 
patriotic  livalry;  accordiugly,  on  one  band,  we  find  the 
island  of  Anglesea'  slrenuoualy  laying  claim  to  this  honour, 
vhile  on  the  other  it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
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tbe  poet  firat  saw  the  light,  about  the  year  1340,  at  a  pUo 
called  Bro  Gynin,  in  the  paruh  of  Llanbadftrn-v 
county  of  Cardigan.  It  is  recorded  in  an  old  poem  which  bM^ 
been  banded  down  to  us,  that  TxilieHin,  the  most  celebrated' 
of  the  ancient  Welsh  bard?,  foretold  the  honour  that  awailaS 
this  spot,  in  being  the  birthplace  of  a  minstrel,  whose 
would  be  (W  Me  sweetness  of  wine."* 

It  has  been  mentiooei),  doubtfully,  that  if  the  uni 
Davyth's  parents  had  been  previously  sanclioneil  by  1^9^ 
rites,  it  bad  nut  received  tbe  countenance  of  their  Irienda^ 
9  added  by  his  biographer,  that  "at  do  distant  periodi 
however,  a  reconciliation  must  have  beep  ejfected,  as  Ibt 
embryo  bard  was  taken  in  his  infancy  under  the  prutectiot 
of  his  luicle,  Llewelyn  ab  Gwilym,  who  is  slated  to  ham 
been  a  man  of  some  parts,  He  accordingly  became  hb 
nephew's  tutor,  and  eeema  to  have  discovered  in  him  tbt 
early  indications  of  that  particular  talent,  for  which  he  wm 
afterwards  so  conspicuous,  and  la  tbe  cultivation  of  whictK^ 
Llewelyn  afforded  hia  young  pupil  all  the  encouragemrai^ 
and  assistance  in  hia  power. 

About  the  age  of  fifteen,  Davjth  returned  to  hia  paterMp^ 

home,  in  Cardiganshire,  where,  however,  he  resided  but  B 

short  time,  owing,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  unpleasant. 

bickerings   that  took  place  between  him  and  his  parentif, 

in  consequence  of  hia  satirical  propensities,  which,  even  at( 

thatearly  age  he  could  not  restrain.     Some  of  hia  eSusioiUc 

written  during  thit  period,  have  been  preserved,  end  wlial*^ 

^^        ever  ingenuity  they  may  evince,  considering  the  years  of  t) 

^^^       writer,  they  are  by  no  means  indicative  of  his  filial  affeutio&j 

^^H       These   domestic   altercations  caused  the  young  bard  oneai 

^^B       more  to  be   separted  from  his  natural  guardians,  and   wr< 

^^H       accordingly  Und  him  at  an  early  age,  enjoying  at  Gwern-y— 

^^m       gleppa,  in  Montnouthshire,  the  friendBhip  and  patronage  of 

^^H       Ivor  Uael,  a  near  rehitive  of  his  father,  and  lord  of  Maesal^ 

^^H       in  that  country. 

^^H  There  we  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  when  the  reader 

^^P       desirca  hia  future  acquaintance,  the  rest  of  his  life  will  be 

^^B       found  in  connection  with  the  memoirs  of  Angharad,  Deetb-; 

^^B^    gee, and  Morvyth  of  Mona.as  they  occur  in  successive  order 

^^^^  liere  named,  in  the  different  portions  of  this  work. 

^^^H  *ia  ir«idiUiepuui[DniDi,"Bryasaatf  iiywroaiAv 
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LADIES  OF  TUE  COURT  OF  KING  AKTHUE. 

Caerleoh  on  the  river  Usk,  in  Monmouthsbire,  was  the 
grand  cit;  and  sent  of  sovereigDij  of  the  SIluriiLn  |iriiiFCB, 
and  it  was  here  that  king  Arthur  held  hi^  court.  "  Me  had 
>Lto  a  palace  in  Cornnull,  probablj  at  Leslnithiel ;  another 
at  Penrhyo,  in  Cumberland."*  The  northern  minalreli 
frequently  in  their  ballads  state  his  palace  to  have  beenat 
Carlisle,  which  is  freqtientlj  mUwrillen  for  Caerleon,  a  piece 
of    misrupresentatian  founded  on  the  local  egotism  of  ibe 

Observing  ou  the  ancient  state  of  the  city  of  Caerleon 
Warner  says,  "  here  it  was  that  Arthur  received  the  crown 
from  the  hand  oi  Dubriciua,  the  archbishop,  on  being  elected 
the  king  of  all  Britain  ;  and  here  he  instituted  that  order 
of  chivalry,  the  round  table,  which  makes  so  conspicuoua  a 
figure  in  the  old  rotnancea."  And  Seldon,  in  a  note  to 
Drayton's  Poly-OlbioD,  aajs,  ''at  Caerleon,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, ailer  his  victories,  b.  pompous  celebration  was  made 
at  Whitsuntide,  whither  were  invited  divers  kings  and 
princes  of  the  neighlwuring  coasts  ^  and  with  them  his 
queen  Gwinever  (Gwenhwyvar),  with  her  ladies  keeping 
these  solemnities,  in  the  several  conclaves,  for  the  Jiritith 
story  makes  it,  according  to  the  Trojan  custom,  that  in 
festival  solemnities  both  seies  should  not  sit  together." 

"  These  jollities,  however,"  says  Wamer,^  "spem  to  haye 
had  but  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  ladies. 
The  fair  Gwinever,  Arthur's  consort,  and  her  female  at- 
tendants, if  not  dealt  unjustly  by,  were  certainly  not 
Lucretias ;  and  the  tea-tables  of  ancient  Caerleon  must  have 
buz/ed  with  whispers  somewhat  discreditable  to  their  pru- 
dence.'' The  facetious  Warner  oonfesses  that  the  sole  source 
of  his  intbrfflation  on  these  delicate  points  was  the  legendary 
ballad  called  the  "Boy  and  the  Mantle."  But  whatever  merit 
may  be  attached  to  that  truly  humorous  and  very  pictu- 
resque production,  it  should  be  borne  in  reoolloclion  thai, 
after  alt,  it   is  but  an  ingenious  satirical  romance ;  and  to 
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take  the  character  of  Arthur'a  conrt  ladies  &om  such 
would  be  about  as  liberal  and  just,  as  to  look  for; 
riptioQ  of  the  palace  inmates  and  drawing  root 
visifora  of  George  the  Third  and  queen  Charlotte  in  (I 
pages  of  that  laughter- loving  wag  Peter  Rndur. 

Whatever  censure  maj  attach  to  the  fame  of  some  of  tt 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Arthur  (and  what  courtly  atmoBphep 
ancient  or  modern,  waa  ever  found  tuiotleBsP)  happily  then 
were  some  who  merited  and  won  the  highest  meed  ofpopnlM 
applause  that  the  most  virtuous  of  their  contempora: 
Quuld  award.  Foremost  among-  these,  both  by  senior!^ 
.:  and  her  position,  was  the  venerable  princess  Eigir,  mot 
of  the  king,  stated  to  have  been  in  her  time  one  of  the  ir 
beautiful  women  in  Britain.  The  chronicles  are  silent  a 
to  her  further  claims  to  celebritj ;  and  it  is  probable,  f 
her  age,  that  she  was  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  cour 
her  Tojal  son,  diuzling  as  it  is  reputed  to  have  been,  by  ttu 
preaence  of  the  youth,  beauty,  and  magnificenc 
fair  worthies  who  became  the  satellites  of  the  si 
sparkled  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  hero  of  the  age. 
Had  her  conduct  been  in  any  degree  blameable, 
variance  with  her  rank,  the  pen  of  the  bardic  Batiriat* 
would  no  more  have  spared  her  than  other  less  distinguished' 
offenders  against  propriety  whom  they  placed  on  tl 

"  Enid,  the  daughter  of  earl  Yniwl,  ia  celebrated  in  tba 
Triads,  with  Dyvjr  Wallteuraitid,  and  Tegan  Eur 
the  three  '  gwenriain,'  or  exalted  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Arthur.  She  was  the  wife  of  Geraint  ah  Erbin. 
became  a  distinguished  personage  in  Welsh  romance,  and 
is  the  heroine  of  the  Mabinogi  of  Geraint  ab  Erbin,  tb«. 
accomplished  editor  of  which  says  of  her — '  throughout  the 
broad  and  varied  region  of  romance  it  would  he  difficult  to 
find  a  character  of  greater  simplicity  and  truth  than  that  of 
Enid.  Conspicuous  for  her  beauty  and  noble  bearing,  wa 
are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire,  the  untiring  patiei 
with  which  she  bore  all  the  hardships  she  was  destined  to 
undergo,  or  the  unshaken  constancy  and  devoted  affection 
which  finally  achieved  the  triumph  she  so  richly  deserved." 
The  bards  of  the  middle  ages  have  frequent  allusions  ti 
ierln  ibt-ir  paema  ;  and  DavytVi  ab  GwUjm  cqu\4  ^-j  b 
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higher  compliment  to  hia  ladj-love  than  to  call  ber  a  eccond 
Enid.'" 

Then  we  have  whst  in  the  original  Welsh  is  called  Tfir 
gokat/a  riein,  signifying  the  thre«  sprightly  hdies,  or  the 
witty  heiles,  of  the  court  of  Arfhur,  in  the  [wrsoti!  of 
Aagbarad  dua  Velea,  (ADgharad  the  branette),j'  daughter 
of  Rhytherch  the  generous ;  Anniin  the  daughter  of  Maig 
Mygotwas ;  and  Perwjr,  daughter  of  Rhn  Khyyeddinawr. 

Xegao  Eurvron,  before  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  three 
ccnlled  ladies  ef  the  court  of  Arthur,  was  the  wife  of  Ca- 
ndoe  of  the  brawny  arm ;  and  bore  the  fame  of  pre- 
enuDence  in  chastitj  and  other  amiable  virtues  ;  thus  was 
che  appropriately  associated  in  the  Triad,  with  the  highly 
extolled  Hnid.  Among  the  commenls  on  the  "  Coy  and  the 
Mantle"  her  claim  to  further  notice  is  iccideotally  brought 
forward.  "Warton  imagines  that  Btrange  tale  to  be 
taken  from  an  old  French  piece,  entitled  "  Le  Court  Mantel ;" 
"  but,''  adds  Bishop  Percy,  from  whose  "Beliqnes  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry"  we  traosplaot  this  story,  "after  all  it  is  most 
likely  that  all  the  old  stories  concerning  liing  Arthur  are 
originally  of  British  growth,  and  that  what  the  French 
and  other  southern  natioDS  have  of  this  kind,  were  at  first 
exported  from  this  island."  The  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  editor 
of  "Specimens  of  Webh  Poetry,''  confirms  this  opinion.  He 
says  the  story  of  the  ''  Boy  and  the  Mantle"  is  taken  for 
what  is  related  in  some  of  the  old  Welsh  manuscripts  of 
Tegan  Earvron,  a  lady  of  king  Arthur's  court ;  she  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  mantle  that  would  not  fit  any  inconti- 
nent woman:  this,  which  the  old  writers  say  was  reckoned 
among  the  curioailiea  of  Britain,  is  often  alluded  to  by 
the  old  Welsh  bards. 

How  the  ladies  of  the  conrt  of  Arthur  have  been  depicted 
by  the  pen  of  an  ancient  satirist  sliall  appear,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ballad  so  often  referred  lo,  called  the  "  Boy  and 
the  Mantle."*  This  quaint  relic  of  the  olden  times,  we  have 
found  necessary  both  to  modernize  and  deprive  of  certfun 
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objectiomible  phraaea  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  in  order  to 
make  it  preaeotable  in  the  circle  of  our  fair  re^kders-  Pity 
it  were  thut  they  should  be  deprived  of  ao  much  mirthfiil 
matter,  when  b.  little  judicious  weeding  maj  remove  the 
embargo  laid  by  modern  taste  on  its  production. 


[ 


^0  king  Xnhaf,  Ibga 


Thia  dvne  Bhs  was  uew-nin^Eeil  oa 


TbeD  dowa  she  threw  the  nunUe,  no  Um^er  would  sbe  etay, 
Bnt  BtomJng  hke  a.  farj  Xo  Eigr  cliAidbBr  flnnff  Away. 
Bba  curat  the  rucftl  weaver  wbo  tuid  ttie  nuDtle  wmaghLt 

TbAD  bero»  Ihih  king*  UQOue  tby  Errooma,  Uie  sporle  or  Uitini 

ThU  lads' porUy  Bigsllog  wllh  ferwjmt  elepcunson, 
And  boLiUy  to  Uie  Ulllo  )»r  wllli  l^srieB  fuec  ]■  gone. 


Jl  ahrnnk  op  to  her  Abouliler  uul  lefL  ber  netrly  Inra :  ^ 

Tbfl  king  vid  «v^  foy  Xni^t  tbot  wv  In  ^irthur'n  ODortk 

thTBw  tbfl  muitlD,  no  longEr  bold  or  gay. 
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Tben  forth  there  came  an  ,old  knight «  pattering  o'er  his  creed. 
And  proffer'd  to  the  little  boy  five  nobles  to  his  meed ; 
**  And  all  the  time  of  Christmas  plam-porridge  shall  be  thine, 
If  thoa  wilt  let  my  ladye  within  the  mantle  shine." 

A  saint  this  ladye  seemed,  with  step  demure  and  slow. 
And  gravelie  to  the  manUe  with  mincing  step  doth  goe; 
When  she  the  same  had  taken,  that  was  so  fine  and  thin. 
It  shrtrell'd  all  about  her,  and  shew*d  her  dahity  skin. 

Ah  1  Uttle  did  her  mlndng,  or  7Us  long  prayers  bestead. 

She  had  no  more  hang  on  her  than  a  tassel  and  a  thread : 

And  down  she  threw  the  mantle  with  terror  and  dismay. 

And  wiih  a  flEtee  of  scariet  to  her  chamber  hied  away. 

• 
glir  Caradoc  call'd  his  lady,  and  bade  her  to  come  neare, 

**  Come,  lady,  win  this  mantle  and  do  me  credit  here ; 

Come,' win  this  mantle,  lady,  for  now  it  shall  be  thine 

If  thoa  hast  never  doi^e  amiss  since  first  I  made  thee  mine.*' 

The  lady  gently  bloshing  with  modest  grace  came  on. 
And  now  to  tiy  the  mantle  coorageonsly  is  gone ; 
When  she  had  tane  the  mantle,  and  pat  it  on  her  backe, 
Aboat  the  hem  it  seemed  to  wrinkle  and  to  cracke. 

**  Lye  still,"  die  cried,  **  O  mantle  I  and  Shame  me  not  for  nought, 
ni  &ee]y  own  whate'er  amiss  or  Mameibl  I  have  wrooght : 
Once  kiss'd  I  sir  Caradoc  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Bat  once  I  kiss'd  Caradoc's  month  before  he  married  mee.'' 

When  thus  she  had  her  Shriven  and  her  worst  fault  had  told, 
The  mantle  strait  became  her  right  comeUe  as  It  shokt ; 
Most  rich  and  fair  of  colour,  like  gold  it  glitt'ring  shone. 
And  much  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  admired  her  ev'ry  one. 

Then  towards  king  Arthur's  table  the  boy  he  tum'd  his  eye, 
Where  stood  a  boar's  head  garnish'd  with  bayes  and  rosemarye, 
When  thrice  he  o'er  this  boar's  head  his  little  wand  had  drawne, 
Qaolh  he, "  there's  ne'er  a  cuckold's  knifb  can  carve  this  head  of  brawne." 

Then  some  their  wliittles  sharpen'd  on  whetstone  and  on  hone. 

Borne  threw  them  under  the  table  and  swore  that  they  had  none — 

Caradoc  bad  a  small  knife  of  steel  and  iron  made. 

And  in  an  instant  throagh  the  skull  he  thrust  the  shining  blade. 

He  thrust  the  shining  blade  in,  right  easily  and  fast. 

And  ev'ry  knight  Ui  Arthur's  court  fall  plenty  had  to  taste. 

The  bQiy  brought  forth  a  horn  then,  all  golden  was  the  rfm, 
Saith  he,  **  no  cuckold  ever  can  set  mouth  unto  the  brim ; 
Ko  cuckold  can  this  little  horn  lift  fairly  to  his  head. 
But  he  on  this  or  that  side  will  full  quick  his  liquor  shed." 

'  Some  shed  it  on  their  shoulder,  some  shed  it  on  their  tbighe. 
And  he  that  could  not  hit  his  mouth  was  sure  to  hit  his  eye ; 
Thus  he  that  was  a  cuckold  was  known  to  ev'ry  man. 
Sir  Caradoc  lifted  easily  and  won  the  golden  can. 

History  informs  us  that  Arthur  had  successively  three 
wives  of  the  name  of  Genever,  or  GwenliNvyyax  *i|  ^^  >X^^\ 
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his  last  queen  was  seduced  from  him  by  a  profligate  youth, 
his  near  relative.  The  affair  is  thus  stated  by  Hughes : — 
*•  Modred,  the  nephew  of  Arthur,  being  the  son  of  his  sister 
Anna,  married  to  a  chieftain  in  the  north,  acted  a  base  and 
unworthy  part.  This  young  prince  seduced  the  queen,  and 
eloped  with  her  into  Cumberland,  where  he  fomented  dis- 
turbances ;  and  rather  than  submit  himself  to  his  uucle  and 
his  sovereign,  he  raised  a  civil  war ;  and  thus  the  British 
princes,  who  ought  to  have  had  one  common  interest,  spent 
their  strength  in  domestic  feuds.*' 

If  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  as  Warner  says,  were 
not  all  Lucretias,  most  assuredly  the  major  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  were  far  from  being  Scipios.  If  the  king  him- 
self was  unfortunate  in  his  queen,  it  is  probable  that  he  set 
the  first  example  of  infidelity.  It  stands  on  record  that 
Arthur  had  three  mistresses  of  the  names  of  Garwen, 
Gwyl,  and  Indeg,  all  of  the  rank  of  princesses ;  and  some  of 
his  courtiers  were  far  from  being  second  to  their  sovereign 
in  their  degrees  of  profligacy. 

Those  curious  historical  records  of  the  Welsh  called  the 
Triads,  from  the  classification  in  the  number  three,  state 
the  names  and  rank  of  several  of  Arthur's  courtiers,  whence 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Llys"*  of  Carleon  on  Usk  was  made 
brilliantly  attractive  by  the  presence  of  princes,  military 
heroes,  bards,  divines,  and  other  eminencies  of  the  times. 
There  were  three  sovereign  princes,  we  are  told,  who  pre- 
ferred leaving  their  own  dominions  for  the  felicities  to  be 
found  in  a  life  of  pleasure  at  the  court  of  Arthur.  These 
were  Cadair  Ail  Seithin  Seidi ;  Goronw,  the  son  of  Echel ; 
and  Fleudur.  Cadair  is  also  joined  with  Gwalchmai  and 
Gadrwy,  to  form  a  Triad  of  the  three  noblemen  in  the  court 
Arthur  who  \»ere  eminent  for  their  courtesy  and  generous 
behaviour  to  strangers,  and  so  greatly  were  they  beloved  that 
no  one  could  refuse  granting  whatever  wish  they  expressed.f 

Caradoc  of  the  brawny  arm,J  the  "  sir  Caradoc*'  of  the 
romances,  seems  to  have  held  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse, 

•  Llys  is  the  Welsh  word  for  "  palace"  or  "  court." 

t  Myryiau  Archaeology,  page  2,  4,  13,  19,  74,  77,  79. 

t  In  Welsh,  Caradoc  Vraich  vras.  Thig  chieftain  was  one  of  the  great 
grandsons  of  Brychan  Brecheiniog,  and  succeeded  in  his  turn  to  become  like 
Ills  ancestor  the  sovereign  prince  of  Brecheiniog,  or  the  district  now  called 
/freconsliire. 
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and  is  celebrated  in  sever.il  of  the  Triads  for  his  manly  bpar- 
ing  and  warlike  prowesa.  In  one  of  Ihem  he  is  called  "  one 
of  the  three  Cttdvarthogioa,  or  knights  of  battle  uf  the  Isle 
of  Britain  ;  and  io  the  following  englyn  or  epigram,  attri- 
buted to  Arthur  hitnoetf,  he  13  called  the  pillar  of  Wa^lea : — 

Anil  iliE  pUlM  dt  Walos,  Uirailoc." 
That  is  to  saj,  tbey  were  the  best  of  all  batlli!  borsemnn; 
and,  therefore,  dominion  and  power  were  giver,  ihem  w 
they  chose,  And  it  vas  their  disposition  to  do  nothing  but 
what  was  discreet  and  just,  to  whatever  coantry  or  power 
tbey  came.  Another  Triud  ceiebrates  Csradnc'a  noble  steed 
Lloagor,  the  "opener  of  the  host  of  foes."  But  the  prin- 
cipal glory  of  Caradoc  was  in  being  the  husband  of  the 
eminently  lovely  and  virtuous  Lady  Tegan  Burvron,  who 
is  in  fact  the  heroine  of  the  "Boy  and  the  Mantle,''  and  other 
romances.  He  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  admiration 
by  Aneurin,  in  hia  Gododin,  for  his  exploits  at  the  bottle 
Cattraeth,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  fallen.  In  the 
Armoricon  romances  he  is  always  introduced  as  one  of  the 
principal  knights  of  the  round  table. 

The  three  celebriiled  "compeers"  of  the  court  of  Arthur 
were  Trystan  ah  March  ;  Rhiawd  ;  and  Ail  Cynvia  Cov 
Dalldav — of  whose  caieer  nothing  particular  U  related. 
Another  of  the  courtiers  was  Drem  ab  Dremidilh,  names 
literally  Eignifying  " Sight,'' the  "son  of  Seer."  Ha  was 
renowned  as  a  warrior,  as  well  as  a  mystic  philosopher.  His 
father  was  somewhat  of  a  bard,  sage,  or  utterer  of  pithy 
■ayings — one  of  which  runs  thus  :— 


Drem,  the  father,  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  tales  of  the 
Mnbinoglon  for  his  astonishing  piower  of  vision.  It  is  there 
laid  of  him  that  "  when  the  Gnat  arose  in  the  morning  with 
Ihe  sun,  he  could  see  it  from  Gelliwig,  in  Cornwall,  as  far  ofF 
Penliioetbeon  in  North  Britain.''  In  a  composition  by 
Gocb  (the  hard  of  Owen  Glyndwr)  in  1400,  he  is  said 
been  so  sJuirp -sigh ted  that  he  could  descry  a  ttto\,6 
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in  tlie  aunbenm  in  the  four  corners  of  ihe  world.  Nolwilb*' 
Btanding  the  eiaggerating  spirit  of  rumance  whioh  nn\y 
these  wild  Btatements,  the  author  of  the  "  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen"  is  of  opinion  that  Drem 
ia  an  htstorica.1  character,  founding  bis  coovictton  on  the 
above  quoted  sayings  of  his  father.* 

The  three  eminent  na»iil  commanderB  of  tha  court  of 
Arthur  were  Geraint  ah  Erbjti,  Owenwjnwyn  ab  Nav,  and 
March  ab  Merchion.  Each  of  these  hitd  six  score  ships,  and 
six  Bcore  men  in  each  ship.  Edeyrn  was  one  of  the  moBtr 
valiant  knights  of  this  court,  celebrated  for  his  Euccessful 
varjare  against  the  Romans.  Among  these  courtiers  wers ' 
three  knights  of  such  surpassing  eloquence  that  they  wep»,. 
known  as  the  three  silver-tongued  knights.  Their  per- 
suasiTB  powers  were  so  very  great  that  no  one  could 
whatever  ihey  might  ask.  These  were-  respecHvely  of  thtt' 
names  of  Dmdwas  ab  Tryffin,  Gwalchmai  ab  G?syar,  and 
Elfwlod  ab  Madoc  ab  Uther. 

It  ia  pleasing  to  learn  that  among  these  notables  of  lofty 
pre-entaeoce  that  bumble  and  low-horn  personal  merit  wu 
acknowledged  and  duly  honoured.  On  terms  of  equality 
with  these  courtly  worthies  were  three  young  men  of  exceed^  < 
iag  worth,  hut  void  of  the  advantages  of  illustriouB  birth, 
classed  as  the  "  three  plebeian  knights  of  the  court  of  Ar' 
thur."  Their  names  were  Eineon  ab  Gooron,  Glelhog  ab 
Gwjn,  and  Geraint  Heer.f  They  were  so  distinguished 
for  tbeir  transcendant  wisdom,  courtesy,  and  other  eicelleni 
qualilies,  that  iho  hnn.bleness  of  their  lowly  birth  wM 
overlooked.  Not  among  the  least,  but  the  most  profoundly 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  loftiest  uf  the  land,  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  were  "the  three  wise  bards  of  the  court  of 

*  Hb  rcfrra,  m  Uiii  mutm  of  hll  iDftinnaUon  lo  EngljTiiou  y  a/wcd  VjT, 


Arthar,"  in  the  persons  of  Calwg,*  Taliesin,  and  Llywarch 
h£a.  Their  principles  were  said  to  hare  been  bo  excellent 
that  they  never  aJmitted  any  thing  into  their  literary 
productions  that  was  not  dictated  by  wisdom  and  virtue* 

"We  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  on  the  worthies 
of  the  court  of  Arthur,  male  and  female,  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  most  curious  trio  of  all  that  brilliant  assemblage  i 
nwnely,  the  Holy  Bachelors.  There  were  three  personagea 
included  in  this  conrtly  train  called  "  the  thr^e  Oinynvebydd, 
or  holy  bachelors  of  the  isle  of  Britain,''  who  ware  held  in 
high  esteem.  For  the  satisfaction  of  our  lady  readers  who 
may  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  creatures  as  "holy 
bachelors,''  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  were  no 
fictitious  beings,  hut  veritably  what  they  pretended  to  be. 
They  were  in  fact  what  we  may  describe  as  religions 
knights;  ecclesiastics,  who  deemed  it  no  dispari^ement  of 
their  christian  profession  and  holy  orders  to  don  the  war- 
rior's coat  of  mail  in  defence  of  the  church  and  people,  so 
frequently  molested  in  that  age  by  the  pagnn  barbarians 
who  inflated  the  country.  Id  modern  times  the  knights  of 
Shodes,  of  Ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Malta,  and  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  bear  a  modified  resemblance  to  the  holy 
bachelors  of  Ihe  age  of  king  Arthur. 

As  various  works  otl  Welsh  antiquities  have  treated  on 
the  history  and  traditions  of  king  Arthur,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary here  to  dilate  further  on  that  subject.  But  we 
shall  indicate  to  those  unenviable  worthies  of  our  day 
whose  apathy  and  parsimony  have  united  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  the  annals  of  their  country,  where  such  in- 
formation may  he  found.  TVa  refi^r  them  especially  to 
Warrington's  "  History  of  Wales  ;"  Price's  "  Hanes  y 
Cymry ;''  Williaras's  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Welshmen  ;"  Rees's  "  Welsh  Saints  i"  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest's  "  Translation  of  the  Mahinogion,''  or  "  Ancient 
Romances  of  Wales;"  Hees's  "Liber  Landavensis;"  and 
Stephens'  "  Literature  of  the  Kymry.'" 
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This  excellent  liidj  wm  of  the  highly  respectable  ftmily  of 
the  Tbelwalls,  whose  nnmerous  branches  have  so  long  spread 
fit  and  wide  id  the  vale  of  Clewyd  and  elsewhere;  and 
wherever  that  name  occurs,  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
every  honourable  association.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  dignitary  of  the  charch,  renowned  for  his  munificent 
spirit,  ao  frequently  exemplified  in  his  day— the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carter  Thelnall,  both  of  Flas-y'oant,  Denfaighahire,  and  of 
Redburn  in  Lincolnshire.  To  estimate  the  wortli  and 
excellence  of  this  lady,  both  while  known  as  Miss  Carlei 
ThetwaJI,  and  as  lady  William  Beauclerk,  it  will  be  necea- 
aary  to  describe  the  habits  and  manoers  of  her  father,  wbo 
was  her  honoured  model  in  acts  of  liberality. 

"The  poorer  and  unprovided  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood 
became  the  especial  objects  of  Dr.  Thelwall'a  generosity; 
but  such  was  the  delicate  manner  in  which  he  conferred  bii 
favours  that  it  was  well  said  '  his  left-hand  knew  not  i 
his  right-hand  did.'  A  third  person  was  never  present  on 
these  occasions,  and  his  gifts  were  always  made  easy  to  the 
receiver,  accompanied  with  expressions  synonimous  v  '  ' 
'  my  dear  sir,  it  is  only  a  bit  of  waste  paper — good  morningi 
to-morrow  I  shall  expect  the  pleasure  of  your  eompaaj 
to  dinner.'  On  disengaging  hands,  the  befriended  found 
his  own  full  of  the  sweetest  notes,  that  ever  bauislied  thence 
the  discords  of  indigence,  and  chased  away  the  sounds  of 
melancholy."* 

The  following  account  by  Edward  Pugh,  of  his  c 
descent  from  the  neighbouring  hills  upon  Plas-y-ni 
describes  that  elegant  spot,   and  exhibits   the   owner  i 

■  Cambria  Dcplcia.  p.  iH. 
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his  family  to  great  adfaDtage.  That  agreeable  artist  and 
author  has  pourtrayed  the  scenic  charms  of  ihe  place  in 
language  as  descriptive  as  hia  pencil   could   have  drawn 

"Still  deacending  along  the  concave  side  of  this  hollow, 
and  through  a  small  fiuro  yard,  the  stranger  suddenly  comes 
to  a  sylvan  scene,  the  moat  quiet  and  rural  that  can  be 
conceived,  where  peace  ace  ma  ever  to  reign,  unruffled  by 
■mbilion — and  where  the  solitary  coltaner,  protected  on 
all  sides  by  loneriog  luountaina  above  bim,  feels  cecm^  from 
the  asperity  of  the  winter'*  storm,  and  enjoys  happineat 
through  the  medium  of  hie  own  industry.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  beautiful  iawn  adjoining  the  farm  yard, 
is  a  railed  fence  and  a  gats,  that  leads  to  a  thick  wood; 
embosomed  in  which  is  the  pictucesque  moss-covered 
cottage— 


^^H  Thu  avsrhuit  'fas  Ibaich.  lueir  umaen 

^^^  WJib  (bllice  ot  dark  rcdimdiul  erowita." 

"  A  few  yards  further  an  effect  like  enchantment  is  pro- 
duced, by  the  prompt  appearance  of  the  handsome  gothic 
villa,  Plas-y-nant,  in  a  small  verdant  opening,  surrounded 
by  an  almost  impenetrable  wood,  of  such  a  variety  of  species 
as  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate.  It  ia  watered  by  an 
ever-babbling  stream,  which,  impelied  by  every  successive 
fall,  rushes  with  a  murmuring  noiae  through  the  deep  glen 
to  the  meadows  below.  This  handsome  box,  with  the  tall 
trees  about  it,  and  the  conic  hill  above,  is  a  avr^et  picture ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  such  from  other  points  of  view. 
This  little  elysium  owes  its  first  cultivation,  and  Ihe  house  its 
eiaistence,  to  Thelwall  Price,  Esq.,  of  Bathavarn  Park,  who 
erected  it  ohout  the  year  1T60.  The  estate  next  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Carter  Thelwall,  and  by  him  the 
spot  was  improved,  and  the  house  repaired,  and  made 
couvenieni,  annually  to  entertain  bis  friends  of  the  vale. 
They  first  dined  at  the  mansion,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  they  felt  inclined,  walked  or  rode  the  mile  to  tea 
and  the  lighteome  dance. 
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"  The  great  stillness  of  the  woods  was  excellently  calcu- 
lated to  give  effect  to  the  soft  and  mellifluous  sounds  of  the 
flute,  which  always  upon  these  occasions  was  touched  by  the 
fingers  of  skilful  performers ;  the  doctor  himself  wa9  an 
excellent  player  upon  this  instrument;  always  happy  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  of  his  firiends,  he  would  conceal 
himself  in  the  dark  and  silent  recesses  of  the  wood,  and 
delight  them  with  the  melody  of  a  Florio,  the  execution  of 
a  Nicholson,  or  the  still  more  bewitching  performance 
of  an  Humpreys.*' 

When  Dr.  Carter  Thelwall  died  every  class  of  society  in 
this  neighbourhood  felt  the  severity  of  their  loss ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  his  loss  less  felt  in  other  places.  The  Chester  Infirmary 
found  twice  every  year  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling 
deposited  in  the  letter  box,  by  an  unknown  hand,  which 
discontinued  only  on  the  demise  of  this  good  man. 

Emulating  the  habits  of  her  excellent  father^  as  did  the 
lady  of  this  memoir  especially,  **  doing  good  by  stealth,**  and 
living  unostentatiously  amid  the  seclusions  of  private  life, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  that  but  little  matter  for  forming  a 
biographical  memoir  has  come  with  our  reach. 

Lord  William  Beauclerk,  on  his  marriage  with  her,  as  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Dr.  Carter  Thelwall,  became 
the  possessor  of  this  estate. 

Edward  Fugh  remarks,  **  she  was  a  lady  of  most  amiable 
manners,  and  well  taught  in  the  school  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity ;  she  trod  in  the  steps  of  her  good  father  and  mother; 
but  died  a  few  years  after  her  marriage.'*^ 

*  For  further  notice  of  the  fionilj  at  the  ThelwaUs,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  MemoirB  of  Catherine  of  Berain  in  this  work. 


BELLA  THE  TOETrNETELLEB,. 


Ahokg  the  illustralionfl  to  his  "  Cambria  Depicta,"  Edward 
Pngh  haa  introduced  a  likeness  of  this  Canibriaa  Pjthoness. 
It  is  a  face  of  decided  beauty,  coDsiderinj  the  age  of  the 
original,  and  thoroughly  Welsh  in  iu  churacler  ;  and  were 
it  Dot  that  she  was  kaown  to  be  of  a  aisterhnod  of  impoEtors 
might  pass  for  a  female  in  the  mi,ddle  raokii,  of  some  respect- 
ability. Pugh's  account  of  bis  ?isit  to  her  dwelling  at 
Denbigh  is  amusing. 

"  Here  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  a  fortuneteller  of  the  name 
of  Sionet*  Gorn,  On  her  death  it  was  not  likely  thut  so 
lacrativB  an  office  should  be  suffered  to  lie  dormant;  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  filled  up  by  two  wonderjitl  aomeii ; 
of  whom  it  is  reported  that  they  can  flee  into  futurity  with 
hidf  an  eye,  and  that  many  of  their  remarkable  predictions 
have  been  eventually  verified.  Among  their  devotees  1 
had  the  curiosity  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  one  moat  in  repute. 
I  was  requested  to  take  a  seat  in  the  passage,  the  lady 
being  then  deeply  engaged  in  her  calculations  on  the  fate 
of  a  man,  who  was  weak  enough,  as  I  understood,  to  come 
from  Barmouth,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  to  consult  this 
old  woman.  I  could  plainly  bear  their  conversation.  It 
seems  that  this  person  had  a  complaint  on  him,  similar  to 
a  consumption ,  which  was  not  understood  by  the  faculty 
of  the  neighbourhood;  but  which  he  fancied  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  a  curse,  on  a  visit  to  Llanelian  Well,  by  Borne 
secret  enemy.  She  managed  this  man's  case  with  a  good 
deal  of  art,  and  it  may  be  added,  with  excellent  advice. 
She  told  him  that  he  might  easily  prevent  any  mischief  to 
iself,  by  frequent  petitions  to  the  Almighty;  and  that 
might  rest  assured  that  if  he  did  not  succeed,  that  the 
1  bis  own,  in  not  praying  with  that  degree  of  fer- 
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Tency  which  his  case  required.    But  that,  if  he  shonld  prove  i 

'le  would  get  the  better  of  his  complaint  in  a  short 
time.  After  paying  his  fee  he  was  dismisaai,  and  I  was  osb- 
ered  into  the  preseuce  of  this  awful  divlneress.  I  was  re- 
qnested  to  take  a  chair  opposite  to  her's,  when  aha  wished  I 
would  tell  her  the  business  I  came  upon,  and  be  free  and 
cnmmunicative.  I  took  out  my  sketch-book  ;  but  being' 
dilatory  in  my  reply,  '  come,  come,'  said  she,  'I  know  your 
concerns ;  you  are  bashful,  a  thing-  tery  common  with  those 
who  apply  to  me ;  but  as  here  are  only  you  and  I  in  the 
room,  you  need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  of  being 
heard."  'Sut,'  continued  she,  *I  know  your  business  and 
employment:  you  arc  a  merchant,  and  are  travelling  among 
your  correspondcnta  in  this  country;  but  you  have  been 
somewhat  unhappy  for  some  time,  and  (wilh  a  smile  and 
a  bending  of  the  head)  you  are  in  love  with  a  pretty  lady, 
whom  at  present  you  cannot  obtain ;  but,  be  not  too  much 
UBst  down,  the  lady  is  yours.'  Upon  this  I  replied, '  that  she 
had  well  predicted  my  cose ;  that  I  had  accordingly  partly 
secured  the  lady  already;  but  wished  to  know  if  she  liked  her, 
at  the  same  time  shewing  her  her  own  portrait,  in  sketch- 
ing which  I  had  been  tolerably  successful.  She  appeared 
very  angry  ;  and  whatever  use  I  intended  to  make  of  it, 
she  said  she  cared  very  little ;  she  was  conscious  of  having 
done  no  harm  to  any  one.  The  proffered  fee,  howeveri 
appeased  her  resentment,  and  we  parted  very  good  friends. 
The  money  which  this  woman  geti  in  this  way  enables  her 
and  her  sprightly  daughter  to  live  and  dress  well ;  and  her 
respectable  appearance  only  increases  her  conaequence 
among  the  deluded,  who  are  eager  to  listen  to  her  jargon 


Edward  Fugh  concludes  his  notice  of  this  impostor  with  a 
igrat,  since  the  same  laws  govern  Wales  as  Englwid,  that 
ir  magistrates  do  not  put  down  the  nuisance  here  aa  in  T 
latter  country.  But  the  fact  i-!,  though  apparently  unknown 
to  Mr.  Pugh,  that  fortunetellers  are  in  reality  more  numeroug 
in  England,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  geographical  extent, 
than  in  Wales.  The  evil  viill  probably  linger  among  us 
long  as  our  girla  Jiiid  fun  in  fortunetellers,  and  continue  to 


raceive  sacb  an  iafeiior  degree  of  educatiun  to  the  boys  of 
their  families.  While  young  ladiea,  who  ought  to  koovr 
better,  continue  to  find  amuaement  in  having  their  fortuni? 
told,  tbey  little  ooaflider  that  they  are  perpetuating  an  evil 
to  society,  that  would  gradually  decline,  and  in  time  alto- 
gether cease,  bat  tor  their  foolish  encouragement.  While 
(hej  are  taken  with  the  fine  black  eyes,  dusky  akin,  jetty 
locks,  and  picluresque  red  cloak  of  the  gypsey  fortuneteller 
— and  especially  their  all- absorbing  prate  about  fjie  young 
gentlemen  who  admirea  them  io  much — poor  sinipielone ! 
they  little  think  that  the  dark  object  before  them  is  the 
subtle  member  of  a  race  of  the  moit  vulgar  and  impudent  of 
impostors  that  ever  clogged  the  wheels  of  national  advance- 
ment either  in  intellectual  or  industrial  progress — whose 
daily  bread-winniag  is  lying,  thieving,  and  deception.  That, 
at  the  moment  of  their  intercourse  with  her,  she  is  sagely 
measuring  their  minds,  insulting  their  understanding,  pick- 
ing their  pockets,  and  laughing  ia  her  sleeve,  to  think  what 
■hollow  dupes  young  ladies  of  good  families  and  line  modem 
education  can  be  made.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  shrewdly 
weighing  their  votary's  limited  modicum  of.common  sense, 
agaiuBt  what  they  well  know  is  often  possessed  by  the  hum- 
blest of  the  "hard-handed  daughters  of  labour,"  Ihat  ever 
trundled  a  mop  or  flourished  a  dish-clout.' 
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BOADICEA, 


WIDOW  OF  KINO  PRABUrAaTTS,  ASD  qUBES  OP  THE  ICENI. 

The  original  nnrae  of  this  princeB?,  in  WeUIi,  was  Aregn 
wedd  Voeddawg;*  after  her  triumph  oyer  ilie  RomatiB,  " 
countrj,  it  would  appear,  conferred  on  her  the  honourabta 
appellaiioti  of  Buddig',t  signifying  victorious — which  might 
lairly  ha  rendered  Victoria — by  which  arrangement  om 
present  grsciona  queen  waold  have  become  the  second^ 
ioBtead  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  universal  namq 
however,  by  which  this  heroine  has  become  known  to  iB 
posterity  is  Boadicea.J: 

This  warrior  princess,  Ihe  glory  of  her  country,  and  tha 
terror  of  its  foes,  hna  been  treated  almost  as  harshly  bf 
modem  writers  as  by  her  ancient  foes.  The  latter  by  iheif 
atrocious  usage  having  driven  her  to  a  revolt,  which  ended  la 
her  discomfiture  and  suicide ;  while  the  former,  by  circw* 
lating  an  erroneous  account  of  her  identity,  nearly  ass) 
naled  her  transcendant  reputation  as  the  famed  martyr  of ' 
ancient  British  patriotism,  and  vindicatress  of  outraged 
human  nature. 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  in  his  "  Cambrian  Biography,''  has  mnrt 
nnaccountably  confounded  Buadicen  wilh  a  cootemporafjf' 
warrior  princess,  the  infamous  Carlismandua,  queen  of  th» 
Brigantes,  who  betrayed  the  renowned  Caraeiacus  into 
power  of  the  Humana.  This  singular  miilake  has  misled  Dlhe* 
authors  and  antiquaries,  who  have  repeated  Ihe  erro 
several  instances,  but  we  shall  cite  one  case  only  Tali 
Williams,  in  a  note  to  his  prize  translation  of  a  Welsh  odtf 
an  the  British  Druids,  wherein  he  adopts  Dr.  Owen  Ftighe's 


:i  that  Boadkea  sad  CartiBmandua  sre  one  and  the 
e  person,  sayB — "  whatever  treachery  raaj"  be  imputed 
to  the  Ronduct  of  Boadicea  towards  the  Roiiiaog,  the  clas- 
licnJ  reader  u  acciutomed  to  consider  her  aa  any  thing  but  a 
triutress  to  her  own  country.  I  have,  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  popular  opinion  translated  '  Foeddawg"  by  '  Cartie- 
naDdua,'  who  ia  raentioned  by  the  Roman  authors  as  the 
betrayer  of  Caractacus.''  If  the  above  lines  can  be  in  any 
measure  constcned  into  a  defence  of  this  princess,  most 
assuredly  they  form  a  very  lame  and  somewhat  puzzling  one. 
Never  was  a  completer  illustration  of  what  is  understood  by 
the  term  "  begging  the  queetion."  He  tacitly  acknowledges 
the  justice  of  the  stigma  on  her  fame,  and  yet,  because 
"the  classical  render  is  acmulomed  to  crmsider  her  as  anything 
but  a  traitress  to  her  own  country,"  be  concludes  his  obser- 
vation by  actually  recording  her  as  such. 

But  the  vbaracter  of  this  great  woman  is  susceptible  of  a 
more  decided  defence,  and  her  vindication  indisputable.  It 
is  rather  «trange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  these  authors,  and 
others  who  have  been  misled  by  them,  that  the  question  baa 
been  absolutely  set  at  rest  by  Tacitus,  who  describes  Boa- 
dicea as  queen  of  the  Iceni,  and  Cartismandoa  as  queen  of 
the  Brigantes.  The  lalter  is  also  recorded  in  the  twenty-first 
and  the  twenty-second  Triad  as  the  daughter  of  Avarwy, 
who  ia  said  to  have  traitorously  invited  Julius  Cceaar  over 
to  Britain,  and  in  return  for  his  treason,  he  and  his  adherents 
to  the  Roman  invader  received  annually  a  large  sum  of  gold 
and  silver.  Besides  these  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
female  sovereigns  in  question,  Boadicea  was  as  famous  for 
her  patriotism  and  courage  in  a  generous  cause,  as  Cartis- 
mandua  mas  notorious  for  her  selfish  policy  and  traitorous 
duplicity.  The  first  was  most  exemplary  in  her  private 
character  of  wife,  widow,  and  mother — while  the  latter 
proved  the  scandal  of  hpr  age  and  nation  for  an  ill-spent 
life  of  adulterous  intercourse,  and  the  moat  open  and  shame- 
less licentiousness. 

The  best  version,  perhaps,  of  the  life  and  times  of  Boa- 
dicea, derived  like  others  principally  irom  Tacitus,  is  to  be 
Ed  in  a  recently  published  work,  entitled  "  Researches 
: , 
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into  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  State  of  Ancient  Bri* 
tain  under  tbe  Roman  Emperors  i''  hj  tlie  Rev.  Franiti* 
Thackeray,  A-M.  From  this  excelleut  work  we  shall  com- 
mence  our  quolatioos  with  the  destruction  of  the  Druids 
and  tha  conquest  of  Motia  by  the  Roman  governor  Suetonius 
Fuulinus,  A.D.  5D.  "  At^er  condui:ting  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary operations  of  his  government  for  two  years  with  B""^* 
saccc43,  Suetonius  projected  the  conquest  of  Mona  (noft 
known  aa  the  isle  of  Angleaca),  which,  in  those  times,  waa 
the  residence  of  the  Arch  Druid,  and  a  principal  resort  o( 
tlie  disaffected  Britona.  With  great  promptitude  and  skill 
he  effected  a  landing  on  the  island  with  bis  army.  Everjr 
thing  that  fanaticism  could  effect  was  now  put  into  practice 
b;  the  Druids  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  their  countrymen^ 
and  to  appal  the  Raman  invaders.  Women  chid  in  funeral 
attire,  ivith  dishevelled  hair,  and  with  burning  torches  in 
their  hands,  were  every  where  seen  running  through  the 
ranks  of  the  British  army.  Multitudes  of  Driiids  and 
Druidie  stood  in  view,  with  uplifted  hands  imprecating 
curses  on  their  enemies.  These  were  sights  and  sounds  ta 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  unaccustomed,  and  theiv 
firmness  was  for  the  moment  shaken.  But  discipline  resumed 
its  ascendancy  over  their  minds,  and  the  sagacity  an<l 
vigilance  of  their  general  assured  them  of  victory.  Tb* 
contest  (VBs  fierce  but  brief.  A  dreadful  slaughter  tO(A 
place,  not  only  of  the  British  combatants,  hut  also  of  tbft 
Druids.  Their  groves  were  cut  down,  their  altars  demo^ 
lished,  and  themselves  burned  upon  the  very  fires  which 
they  hod  prepared  for  their  enemies.  The  fall  of  Druidisoi 
in  Britain  may  be  dated  from  that  day ;  and,  although  it 
lingered  lor  centuries  afterwards  in  different  ports  of  thft 
island,  it  ceased  to  oppose  any  very  material  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity. 

''  Before  Suetonius  had  time  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Muna,  he  was  called  hack  into  Britain  by  the  memorable 
insurrection  of  Buadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni.  This  people 
had  been  permitted  by  the  Homaus  to  live  under  iLe  sove- 
reignty of  their  own  native  prince  Prasutagus.  who  waa. 
remarkable  for  bis  wealth  and  possessioQ!.    JL^niater,  his 


[tal  (called  Venta  Icenoram  by  the  Romans)  wns  about 
milee  distant  from  tbe  modern  tiljof  Norwich;  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Horalej,  traces  of  tbe  old  walU  are  still 
tisible.  Adopting  a  policy  then  bj  no  meaaa  unusual,  and 
in  the  hope  that  hh  fomily  would  be  allowed  to  remiuii  in 
tiie  quiet  poasesgion  of  a  moiety  of  bis  kingdotn,  PraBu- 
tagUB  by  his  East  will  made  the  emperor  bis  joint  beir  with 
bis  owD  two  daughters.  But  the  measure  which  be  fondly 
hoped  would  be  tl'e  security  of  his  bouse  proved  the  cause 
of  its  ntier  destruction,  tlpon  tbe  death  of  Prasulagus, 
the  Roiuan  soldiers,  instead  of  evincing  regard  to  his 
memory,  or  the  least  respect  towards  his  widovf  and 
&mily,  seemed  to  consider  all  his  possessions  as  their  own 
of  right,  and  proceeded  to  commit  every  act  of  license 
uid  rapaeity>  When  his  widow,  Boadicea,  remonstrated 
against  these  outrages,  instead  of  redress  sbe  experienced  a 
treatment  of  which  Nero,  the  reigning  emperor  himself,  would 
Scai'cely  have  been  guilty.  The  ([ueen  was  beaten  with 
stripes,  her  daughters  were  violated,  and  her  kindred  re- 
duced to  slavery.  No  t^ess  robbed  of  its  young  was  ever 
more  furious  than  this  miserable  woman.  She  flew  at  onoe  to 
arms.  She  told  her  cruel  wrongs  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
Her  appeal  to  their  feelings  was  successfiil ;  and  one  dreadful 
ry  resounded  from  every  quarter,  '  destruction  to  tbe  Bo- 
More  than  200,000  of  her  own  people,  of  the  Tri- 
ibanteq,  and  other  tribes  now  ranged  themselves  under  her 
They  encountered  the  ninth  Homan  legion,  which 
n  pieces.  They  took  Camalodunum,  London,  and 
Verulaniom,  and  destroyed  80,000  Romans  and  their  allins 
in  those  cities,  by  fire,  tbe  sword,  and  the  gibbet.  But 
puetonius  was  not  to  be  dismayed.  He  collected  his  forces, 
Wbicb,  although  inconsiderable  in  point  of  number,  consisted 
of  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  and  best  troops  in  the  world- 
He  chose  his  ground  with  the  greatest  prudence,  and  awaited 
unmoved  the  furious  onset  of  tbe  enemy.  Nothing  that 
Cyrus  or  Alexander  ever  did  could  shew  more  strongly  what 
discipline  can  effect  against  numbers  than  the  result  of  tbe 
battle  which  ensued.  On  the  one  side  we  behold  a  multi- 
^tede  of  assailants,  not  unused  to  war,  athletic  in  frame,  fierce 
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in  courage,  flushed  witb  success,  uad  burning  with  a,  desire 
of  vengeance  :  on  the  other  side  we  see  a  small  bodj  of  men, 
supported  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  Ihej  were  Roman 
suldiers.  Notwithstanding  nil  their  efforts  the  assailants 
were  repelled  and  routed.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  scene  of 
slaughter  that  followed.  Men,  women,  and  the  verj  beasts 
which  were  yoked  to  the  chariots  and  wagons  of  the  Britons 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Boadicea,  seeing  all  was  loB^ 
upheld  the  character  of  a  British  heroine  to  the  last ;  she 
disappeared  suddenly,  and  never  more  was  seen.  The  ge- 
neral concllLtion  being  that  she  had  poisoned  herself." 

Anxious  to  award  this  princess  a  full  measure  of  historical 
justice  we  havn  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  giving  another 
version  of  her  career,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  unavoidable 
repetition.  The  following  account  is  from  an  interesting 
work  by  Gait,  entitled  "  Picturea,  Historical  and  Bio- 
grj^hical :" — 

"  Boadicea  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  who  in  eipeotation 
of  procuring  for  bis  family  and  people  the  protection  of  the 
emperor,  left  by  will  Nero,  along  with  his  own  daughters, 
coheirs  to  his  treasufes,  which  are  represented  as  having 
been  very  great ;  but  this  precaution  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect.  For  no  sooner  was  the  deceased  ling  laid  in  his 
grave  than  the  imperial  officers,  in  their  master's  name, 
seized  on  his  effects.  Boadicea,  surprised  at  this  uulooked 
ftir  treatment,  remonstrated  with  thene  officials  i  but  met 
only  with  insult.  Being  a  woman  of  noble  and  courageous 
spirit,  she  resented  this  insolence ;  and  the  brutal  Romoni, 
not  only  in  spite,  caused  her  to  be  publickly  whipped,  but 
her  daughters  to  be  ravished  by  the  soldiers. 

"  This  enormoua  outrage  infUmed  the  whole  country  with, 
the  spirit  of  reveuge,  and  the  subjects  of  Prasulugus  flew  to 
arms.  Boadicea,  burning  with  a  sense  of  justice  for  her 
ings,  and  the  degradation  of  her  daughters,  headed 
and  exhorted  the  Britons  to  free  them- 
selves from  slavery  by  putting  their  foreign  oppressors  to 
the  sword.  The  Britons,  roused  by  their  sufiering«,  and 
■nimated  by  her  call,  fell  upon  the  Romans  in  their  different 
stations  throughout  the  country,  and  without  distinction  of 


age  or  sex,  endeavoured  to  put  them  all  to  dealfa.  Thus 
eighty  thousand  were  sacrificed  to  atone  for  a  long  coraer 
of  iosult  and  iojastice. 

"  Paulicua*  the  Roman  general,  on|bearing  of  this  avenging 
reTolution,  came  sudileal  j  from  Ibe  isle  of  Mona,t  where  he 
WOK  at  the  time,  destroying  that  last  asjlum  of  British 
independence,  abolishing  the  (vorahip  of  the  Droids,  aod 
catting  down  their  sacred  groves,  The  army  under  Boa- 
dicea  had  in  the  meantime  increased  to  a  hundred  thouaaiui 
men,  and  (he  sense  of  her  wrongs  was  sharpened  by  the  exul- 
tations of  the  revenge  which  she  had  already  taken.  The 
whole  forces  which  Paulinns  could  musier,  did  not  amount 
to  ten  thousand,  and  with  these,  on  the  first  alarm,  be 
marched  directly  to  London. 

"He  had  not,  however,  been  long  there,  til!  he  learnt  that 
the  vast  multitude  assembled  round  the  standard  of  Bnailicea, 
did  not  constat  alone  of  men,  hut  was  swelled  by  women  and 
children,  who  having  hastily  flocked  together,  were  not 
prepared  to  keep  the  field  long.  Paulinos  was  a  bold  and  able 
getKral ;  his  men  had  full  confidence  in  his  talents,  and  liia 
owa  genius  was  undaunted  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
be  was  placed.  He  immediately,  therefore,  determined  to 
abamdnn  London  in  ibe  first  iostancc,  knowing  that  if  be 
was  successful  be  could  easily  regain  it,  and  if  defeated  it 
woald  still  afford  him  a  place  of  refuge ;  and  thus  reinforced 
by  bit  experience  nnd  resolution,  be  advancEHl  towards  the 
indignant  queen.  He  found  her  with  a  prodigious  multitude 
in  batialiuns  and  sijuadrons,  and  bands  of  helpless  old  men, 
Romen,  and  children,  occupying  an  extensive  plain ;  and  he 
drew  up  bis  army  upon  a  narrow  piece  of  ground  with  a 
forest  behind,  that  screened  him  from  being  attacked  in 
lbs  rear. 

"  When  Boadicea  saw  the  enemy  ailvancing,  she  placed 
her  unftirtunnte  duughters,  by  fcer  side  in  a  chariot,  and 
drivhig  aiiiidst  the  numerous  bands  and  sijaadruna  devoted 
[D  her  cause  and  their  own,  exhorted  them  to  put  forth  all 
iheir  spirit  and  strength.    '  This  will  not  be  the  first  time,' 
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she  exclaimed, '  (hat  the  BritoDs  have  bepo  victotiouB  under 
the  condact  of  iheir  queens.  For  mj  part  I  come  notoi 
oDe  descended  Crom  rnjal  progenitors,  to  fight  for  empire  o 
spoil,  but  as  one  of  tlie  common  people,  to  avenge  the  loss 
of  liberty,  the  wrongs  done  to  m;  own  person,  and  the 
violated  chastity  of  these  my  virtuous  daughters.  The 
Roman  luat  has  grown  to  (hat  height,  that  neither  age  noi 
sex  escapes  pollutioii ;  but  the  gods  have  already  begun  U 
punieh  their  crimes,  and  we  have  seen  one  legion  driven 
before  us.  If  you  consider  the  motives  of  this  war,  you  will 
resolve  to  conquer  or  die,  for  surely  it  is  nobler  to 
honourably  in  defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  than  he 
exposed  again  to  the  outrages  of  the  Romans.  Bui  let  those 
who  would  rather  live,  depart  and  be  slaves — I  am  resolved 
to  dief" 

The  Romans  in  the  meantime  advanced  to  the  charge; 
but  having  spent  their  quivers,  their  arrows  being  shot  short 
of  the  Britons,  they  came  forward  with  quick  and  close 
steps,  add  burst  among  the  multitude,  who  were  ill  prepared 
to  contend  with  the  disciplined  legionb — •a  terrible  confusion 
ensued ;  the  women  and  children  flying  in  all  directions, 
marred  the  movements  of  the  men.  Boadicea  was  seen 
urging  her  chariot  wllh  frantic  gestures  in  every  qurrler. 
The  shouts  of  ibe  Romans  were  drowned  in  the  screams  and 
cries  of  the  helpless  that  were  trodden  down ;  upwards  rf 
forty  thousand  of  the  Britons  were  slain.  The  victory, 
from  the  moment  of  the  close  outset,  was  decidedly  with 
Paulinas,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  glutted  their  ferocity  fiw 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  But  Boadicea  escaped, 
and  vindicated  the  greatness  of  her  resolution  by  swallowing 
poisoni  rather  than  submit  to  be  taken  by  the  conqueror. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Bush  Meyrick's  splendid  work  on  British 
costumes,  he  has  given  an  interesting  pictorial  groupe,  with 
queen  Boadicea  placed  centrally  in  her  full  historical  dresst 
her  daughters  in  a  ear  behind,  and  all  the  surrounding 
Britons  in  varied  costums.  The  following  is  his  accouni 
the  entire  picture : — 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  coeval  with  the  ri 
dence  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  in  contemplating  the 


Areas  of  tbb  time — the  first  specimea  tliiit  occurs,  is  ihat  of 
the  queen  of  the  Iceni.  Of  Boadicea,  or  Arpgwedd  Voed- 
dug,  i.e.,  the  victorioas,  as  she  woa  styled  by  Der  country- 
men, of  which  epithet,  theRomana  latiuiiied  anameforber; 
ancient  anthors  have  been  studious  to  preserve  a  particular 
description*  Comparing,  therefore,  the  accounts  of  Strabo 
-with  those  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  by  carefully  examining  the 
dresses  of  the  Celtic  feraalee,  ou  the  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  the  basso  relievos  found  in  this  country,  and  the 
coins  of  Caraucius,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  delineating  the 
costume  of  this  princess.  Accordingly  this  plate  represents 
her  as  a  full  grown  bandaome  woman,  but  of  a  stern  counte- 
nance, with  long  yellow  hair  *  flowing  over  her  shoulders. 
She  wears  the  ^ais  much  longer  than  that  which  was  worn 
by  the  men,  hence  that  word  is  now  confined  to  designate  the 
petticoat.  It  is  woven  cbecquerwise,  of  many  cotoursi 
which,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  were  purple,  light 
and  dark  red,  violet,  and  blue.  Over  this  is  the  shorter 
garment,  open  on  the  bosom,  and  with  short  sleeves  ex- 
posing the  arms,  termed  gam,  the  Gaunacain,!  of  Varro, 
which  reached  as  far  as  the  knee,  also  of  interwoven  colours- 
Ou  her  slioulders  was  thrown  her  cloak,  fastened  by  a 
fibula,  and  from  her  neck  depended  a  golden  torque.  | 
Bracelets  ornamented  her  arms  and  wrists,  and  rings  her 
fingers.  This  was  her  usual  habit,  eajs  Dion ;  but  when 
she  went  to  war,  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  lance,  and  addressed 
her  troops  on  a  tumulus  of  turf.  At  the  back  are  seen  the 
Britons,  busily  employed  in  their  warlike  preparations,  and 
the  petoritum,  or  car  of  the  queen,  containing  her  daughters, 
one  of  whom  is  in  sight. 

The  heroic  history  of  this  warrior  queen  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  subject  for  the  display  of  their  respective  talents 
nith  OUT  painters  and  poets — and  few  themes,  so  national 
and  patriotic,  have  excit.;d  so  much  emulation,  or  have  been 
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«o  effectively  illustravted.  In  the  Cartoons  exhibited  at 
Westminster  Hall|  in  1843,  there  was  no  less  than  five 
■•  Boadiceas,^  by  different  artists,  all  of  great  merit,  but 
^varying  in  their  degrees  of  excellence — and  one  of  them 
wininng  a  third-class  premiam  of  one  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  opinions  of  many,  this  masterly  piece  deserved  a  place 
among  the  first  class  productions,  fai  more  richly  than  some 
which  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  that  enviable  dis- 
"tinction.  The  following  list  of  the  '  Boadiceas,'  in  the 
Cartoonsi  will  show  how  much  this  subjpct  has  engrossed 
the  attention  of  artists,  and  fired  the  ambition  of  our  aspi- 
rants in  the  fine  and  grand  art  of  historic  painting : — No.  69, 
Boadicea  relating  the  outrages  she  and  her  daughters  had 
suffered  from  the  Romans,  by  R.  N.  Wornum;  No.  73, 
Boadicea  haranguing  the  Britons,  by  Spence ;  No.  74,  Boa- 
dicea animating  the  Britons  previous  to  the  last  battle  with  the 
Romans  under  Suetonius,  by  E.  M.  Ward ;  No.  78,  Boadicea 
haranguing  the  Iceni,  by  H.  C.  Slous — this  won  the  hundred 
pound  premium  as  referred  to  above ;  No.  96,  Boadicea 
attacking  the  Romans.  There  is*  no  paint«^r*8  name  attached 
to  this  in  the  catalogue,  but  it  is  a  production  of  much 
vigour,  of  which  no  artist  need  be  ashamed." 

Of  the  poems  inspired  by  this  eventful  and  spirit-stirring 
piece  of  history,  the  following  ode  by  Cowper,  is  incompar- 
ably the  best  in  our  language : — 

**  When  the  British  warrior  queen, 

Bleeding  firom  the  Boman  rods, 
Sought,  with  an  Indignant  mien, 

Counsel  from  her  nation's  gods: 

Sage,  beneath  the  spreading  oak 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief; 
Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

'  Princess !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  becanse  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

*  Rome  shall  perish— write  that  word       ^ 

lu  the  blood  which  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 
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*  Borne,  for  empire  far  renown'd, 

Tramples  (Ax  a  thousand  states ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground- 
Hark  1  the  Oaul  is  at  her  gates  ! 

'Other  Romans  shall  arise 

Heedless  of  a  Boman's  name ; 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 

Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

*  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  oar  land, 
Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

*  Regions  Cosar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
Kone  invindble  as  they !' 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 

Pr^^ant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Bending,  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet,  hut  awftil  lyre.  ^ 

She,  with  an  a  monarch's  pride, 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow; 
Bush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died— 

Dying,  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

*  Baffians  I  pitiless  as  proud  ! 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  <m  us  bestow'd. 
Shame  and  ruin  wait  upon  you.' " 

In  the  time  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  those  mighty 
ones  of  Britain  while  a  Roman  colony — the  one  a  king  great 
in  defeat,  the  other  who  preferred  death  to  slavery;  the 
Ordovices  inhahited  North  Wales,  and  the  Silures  the 
southern  principality.  The  other  considerable  tribes  of 
Britons  were  the  Belgse  in  the  west,  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  the  Tribantes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; 
while  the  Brigantes,  a  powerful  people,  possessed  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Durham,We8tmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  South 
Wales  included  at  that  time  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Radnor,  Brecon,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan. — Scotfs  Life 
ofFroniintu  ike  Roman  Conqueror  of  the  Silures. 
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BRONWEN, 

DAUGHTEB  OF  LLTE,   OB  LBAB,  KING  OP  BBITAIN",  AtnTT   OT 
CABACTACUS,  AND  QUEEN  OF  MATHOLWCH,  KINO  OF  IBELAim. 

In  the  task  that  we  have  undertaken  of  unravelh'ng  old 
fabrics,  in  order  to  examine  of  what  materials  they  have 
been  originally  woven,  there  are  few  intricacies  more  em- 
barrassing than  to  trace  out  the  true  genealogies  of  certain 
ancient  familiesi  and  separate  them  from  the  fictitious 
addendas  of  the  early  romancists.  The  family  of  ELing 
Llyr,  or  Lear,  are  of  this  description ;  in  one  account  he  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  the  three  ladies  who  flourish  in 
Shakspeare's  "Tragedy  of  King  Lear,"  of  which  Cordeilla,  or 
Cordelia  ts  the  heroine.  In  the  Welsh  Triads,  however, 
the  only  paternity  attributed  to  this  ancient  sovereign  is 
that  of  a  son — the  celebrated  Br^  ab  Lljr ;  and  a  daughter 
named  Bronwen,*  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

This  Br^  ab  Llyr,  the  brother  of  Bronwen,  was  the 
father  of  the  renowned  Caractacus,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  with  him  during  his  captivity, 
and  long  afler  his  liberation.  On  his  submitting  to  become 
a  hostage  for  his  son,  Caractacus  returned  to  Britain  and 
resumed  his  government*  It  was  during  the  seven  years  in 
which  Br^n  resided  in  this  capacity  at  Rome*  that  St.  Paul 
is  said  to  have  preached  there,  and  under  his  ministry  this 
British  prince  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  In  the 
**  Triads  of  the  Island  of  Britain,"  Br&n  ab  Llyr  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  person  who  first  introduced  Christianity 
into  Britain ;  and  he  stands  recorded  in  the  "  Genealogies 
of  the  Saints*'  as  Bran  Fendigaid  (Brdn  the  blessed)»  a 
distinction  accorded  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  being  the 
first  introducer  of  the  "  new  faith"  into  his  country.  It  is 
also  stated  there,  that  he  brought  with  him  to  Britain  two 
venerable  personages  to  aid  him  in  propagating  Christianity ; 
these  were  St.  Cyndav  and  St.  Hid,  both  of  whom  are 
described  as  "  men  of  Israel,"  probably  Jews,  converted  by 
the  great  apostle  at  Rome. 

*  Bronwen  signifies  "white  breast,**  from  bron,  breast,  and  toen,  tlie  fe- 
minine  appellative  of  whUe. 
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■t'With  Buch  a  brother  and  nepliew  ss  BriLn  and  Caractocus, 
□sideratioD  of  her  lojal  birlh,  Bronneii  naj 
doubtless  be  deened  illustriously  connected.  Added  to  the 
records,  few  and  brief,  which  time  has  Epiired,  illustrative 
of  the  realilj  of  the  existence  of  this  princess,  it  is  grati- 
^ing  to  trace  the  verification  of  a  general  tradition  respect- 
iog  her  by  an  accideetal  discovery  made  by  oertain  modern 
aotiquaries.  Although  she  is  preseated  as  the  heroine  of 
tome  of  those  ancient  Welsh  Romances  called  the  Mabi- 
nogioD,  that  circumataDce  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  a  point 
agaiost  her  to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of  her  hislorical 
oharacter.  Such  an  objection  would  be  as  ill-founded  as  to 
deny  the  historical  existence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  because  she 
flourishes  also  in  the  romaoee  of  Kenilwortb.  The  well 
attested  autlienticily  of  her  life,  aa  proved  In  the  following 
dotails>  goes  &r  towards  cetablishicg  a  historical  found- 
ation for  all  those  ancient  tales  the  Mabinogion  ;  and  the 
presumed  credit  due  to  the  historical  Triads  for  their  indis- 
putable antiquity. 

There  is  (or  rather  we  should  say  there  was,  till  lalely) 
a  cam,  or  BUcieotBritiBb  grave,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Alaw 
in  the  island  of  Anglciea,  bearing  the  oame  of  Tnis  Bron- 
wen,  or  Bronwen's  isle,  as  the  water  had  so  formed  it  by 
forcing  a  chaniMl  between  the  earn  and  the  shore.  General 
tradition  bad  long  given  ttals  Celtic  sepulchre  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  princess  Bronwen,the  subject  of  this  memoir.  All 
the  known  particulars  of  her  life,  and  the  recent  exhumation 
of  her  remains,  are  thus  stated  in  Williams's  "  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen.''  ''She  18  recorded  in 
the  Triads  as  having  suffered  the  infliction  of  a  blow,  whiohi 
fiMm  its  after  r;  on  sequences,  was  called  one  of  the  three  fetal 
blows  of  the  isle  of  Britiun.  In  the  Mabinogi,  or  '  Juvenile 
Tale  of  Briln  Vendigaid,'  it  ia  explained  to  ua  what  is  meant 
by  the  expreasion.  Bronwen,  who  resided  at  Harlech  castle, 
in  Merionethshire,  anciently  called  from  her  2W  Broawen, 
(Bronwen's  tower*),  was  sought  and  obtained  in  marriage 
by  MatholvBcb.king  of  Ireland.     Beingafterwards  ill-treated 
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by  himr  and  loaulted  by  a  blow  on  the  iace,  sbi 
conntrj  to  return  to  her  paternal  home  i  but  on  landing  ii 
Wales  we  ore  told  that  shs  looked  back  upoa  Ireland,  which 
freshening  the  memory  of  Ihe  indignity  she  had  suffered, 
broke  her  heart.  BriLn,  to  avenge  his  sister,  iavaded  Ire- 
land, and  destroyed  an  immense  number  of  the  people  ol 
that  country.  The  historical  romance  also  Btatea  that  • 
Bquare  grave  waG  made  for  Brunnen,  on  the  banks  of  Ui»] 
river  Alaw,  and  there  she  was  buried.  Id  1813 
interesting  discovery  was  made,  which  serves  to  gl' 
authenticity  to  our  Welsh  documente,  as,  in  the  present' 
instance,  the  romanoe  haa  evidently  been  fnunde  ' 
torical  facta.  A  fanner  living  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^ 
AIbw,  in  Anglesea,  having  occasioD  for  some  stones,  sup- 
plied himself  from  a  cartiedd,  which  was  close  to  the  river, 
and  having  removed  several  he  came  to  a  cist  of  close 
flags  covered  over,  on  removing  the  lid  he  found  within 
an  urn  of  ill-baked  earth,  about  a  foot  high,  placed  with 
its  mouth  dowDWarda,  full  of  ashea,  and  half- calcined 
fragments  of  human  bones.  Another  circumstance  may  be 
added,  that  the  very  spot  baa  always  been  called  Yiu» 
Bronwen,  or  the  islet  of  Bronwen,  which  is  a  remarkable 
coDHrmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  discovery.  Alt  t]iB. 
circumstances  together  seem  to  place  the  matter  beyond* 
doubt  that  the  remains  were  actually  those  of  Bronweiit 
Publicity  was  first  given  to  this  discovery  by  Sir  Richal^ 
Hoarc,  who  received  Ihe  account  from  his  friend  FentoD  "' 
Pembrokeshire  htstorian,  The  latter  in  his  statement  sayl, 
'  the  report  of  this  discovery  soon  went  abroad,  and  camft' 
to  the  ears  of  the  parson  of  tlie  pariah  and  another  neigl 
bourlng  clergyman,  both  food  of,  and  convcrsaat  wit 
Welah  antiquities,  who  were  immediately  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  early  Welsh  romances  called  the 
Mabinogion,  the  same  that  is  quoted  io  Dr.  Davies'a  '  Latia 
and  Welsh  Dictionary,'  as  well  as  in  Ricliards's  under  th* 
I  pelruai  (square).  'Bedd  petrual  a  wnaed  i  FronwOB 
r  Ian  Alaw  ac  yno  y  oladdwydd  hi,'  A  iqiiar* 
a  made  for  Bronwen  the  dmighter  of  Lear,  on  the 


)/  the  Alaio,  and  there  gie  waa  buried."  ''  Happening 
be  in  Ao^esea  soon  after  thia  discovery,"  saya  Feoton, "  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pBjing  a  visit  to  so  memo- 
rable ft  spot,  though  Beporated  from  tt  by  a  distance  of 
eighteeD  milea.  I  found  it,  in  all  local  respects,  eiactly  ni 
described  to  me  bj  the  clergyman  above  mentioned,  and  as 
character! zed  by  the  cited  passage  from  the  romance.  The 
tumulus  raised  over  the  venerable  deposit  was  of  consider- 
able circuit,  elegantly  rounded,  but  low,  about  a  dozen  paces 
from  the  river  Alaw<  The  urn  (of  which  a  sketch  is  given 
in  the  Caoibro  Briton,  vol.  IT.,  p.  72)  was  preserved  entire, 
with  on  eiception  of  a  small  tit  out  of  its  lip,  was  ill-baked, 
Tery  rude,  and  simpleT  having  no  other  omameut  thau  little 
pricked  dots;  in  height  from  about  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches." 
In  conclnaiou  he  remarks,  ''  never  was  there  a  more  inter- 
esting discovery,  as  it  greatly  serves  to  give  authenticity  to 
our  ancient  British  documents,  even  though  they  be  intro- 
duced to  minister  to  romance,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
and  GxPS  the  prohahlc  date  of  the  interment  in  qucelion 
within  a  few  years — a  desideraiam  we  despaired  of  being 
ever  grittified  with — a  circumstance  beautifully  alluded  to  in 
the  close  of  Mr.  Bowles's '  Barrow  Poem.' '' 

We  have  to  add  to  the  foregone  details,  from  our  own 
information,  that  the  urn  of  Bronwen  with  its  contents, 
became  by  purchase  the  property  of  the  late  Richard  Llwyd, 
author  of  "  Beaamaris  Bay."  On  visiting  that  patriotic  poet, 
in  the  year  1829,  we  were  favoured  by  him  with  a  sight  of 
that  antique  relic  of  buried  ages,  which  minutely  agreed 
with  the  account  given  by  Fenton,  even  to  "  the  little 
pricked  dots,"  and  the  "  small  bit  broken  out  of  the  lip." 
Mrs.  Llwyd,  our  host's  lady,  we  learnt,  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  anliquarinn  treasure  of  which  her  husband  was  pos- 
aessed,  nor  did  he  ever  enlighten  her  on  that  subject;  SB  he 
felt  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  terror  of  a  visit  from  the 
ghost  of  Bronwen  would  keep  her  sleepless  over  after,  or 
induce  her  to  insist  on  the  rc-inlerment  or  removal  of  her 
remains.  Before  his  death  Mr.  Liwyd  presented  the  urn 
and  its  contents  to  the  British  Museum.  He  had  previously 
ilated  with  the  authorities  there,  that  a  conspicuous  and 
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appropriate  place  ahould  be  assigned  to  thU  ancicdt  Brituli 
relic,  proportionate  to  its  interest  in  the  appreeiation  of 
oatiquary,  and  tbe  Welsh  patriot. 

Highly  as  we  estimate  that  grand  Dational  depaBitorf  ov 
all  that  is  carious,  interesting,  and  time-honoured,  th»' 
JJritiab  MuBeam,  still  we  regret  that  Bronvren's  urr 
not  restored  to  ita  original  earn — where,  in  its  native  anA 
only  appropriate  place,  it  would  have  concentrated  off 
consideration,  instead  of  causing  our  contemplation  to  btt 
distracled  and  divided  between  a  million  of  inlereating 
members  of  the  past,  the  wonderfol,  or  the  remote, 
contend  that,  without  proportion  ably  enriching  the  colleo-- 
tions  of  the  Museum,  its  removal  has  robbed  the  island  of 
Angleaeo,  abounding  oa  it  does  with  glorious  associatio 
hiitoric  and  traditional  lore,  of  one  of  ita  ^rest  objects  sf 
contemplative  consideration.  There,  additionally  honoured 
with  a  modern  inscription,  setting  forth  its  claim  to 
contemplation,  and  n  brief  record  of  its  recent  discovery,  it 
would  have  given  a  sort  of  classic  reputation  to  Ibe  banks  of 
the  Alaw,  invited  the  footsteps  of  thousands,  and  created  an 
interest  in  thp  bosom  of  every  enlightened  visitor  of  hec 
rural  and  antique  shrine.  There  the  embrio-poet  might' 
draw  his  eftrliest  inspiration,  and  the  far-travelled  pilgr' 
Welah  nationality  might  gaze  with  admiraticMi  on  the  long- 
enduring  Ulostration  of  the  union  of  truth  and  fiction  ij 
Mabinogion,  and  the  presumed  verity  of  the  historical 
Triads;  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been  so  frequently  dift- 
cuased,  doubted,  denied,  but  never  disproved  in  the  a 
tinies  of  modern  antiquarians. 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  urn,  we  would 
peoially  impress  on,  and  most  earnestly  recommend  tn  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality,  the  rertorntion 
of  the  grave  of  Bronwen,  as  near  as  possible  to  its  original 
COD  3  true  lion.     Attached  to  the    corn,   the   liberality  of 
patriotic  public  might  raise  a  monument,  inscribed  with  a 
history  of  the  whole  aSMt,  both  in  Welsh  and  Englisli 
prize  for  the  best  inscription,  in  both  languages,   would  ba 
ireJJ  worthj  the  consideration  of  the  pationa  ot  o\ir  C^nvi 
Bs/iS!:F[/d/oDsandE(s[edd¥odB,whereTert«'\4  v)Vftiin<LWv«ii 
*  fality  of  Wales,  or  the  metropolis  of  Ite  Bfil\a\i  em^^*; 


PRINCE  BRTCHAN    BRECHEINIOG'S  FE- 
MALE FAMILY, 

INCLX7DIKG   HIS   MOTHER,    THSEE    SUCCESSIVE    IflTES,   AITD 

TWENTY-SIX  DAUGHTEBS. 

Brtchan  Breeheiniog  became  the  patriarch  of  a  mightj 
tribe  in  Wales,  of  far-spreading  branches  and  deeply-fixed 
roots ;  inasmuch  that  many  of  the  most  respectable  families 
of  the  present  day  inhabiting  the  region  that  originally 
owned  his  sway,  as  well  as  some  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  principality,  date  their  best  authenticated  pedigrees 
from  him,  as  their  fountain  head.  Therefore  it  becomes  as 
necessary  as  desirable,  to  give  as  clear  an  account  of  him  and 
his  progeny  as  the  evidences  which  time  has  left  us  will 
permit ;  although  those  scanty  records  may  occasionally  be 
found  interweaved  with  legendary  i&ble. 

At  the  period  preceding  the  birth  of  Brychan,  a  prince 
named  Tewdrig  ruled  the  district  then  called  Garthmadrin,* 
now  known  as  the  county  of  Brecon,  or  Brecknock ;  he  was 
the  contemporary  of  the  Roman  emperor  Yalentinian  I. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  epoch  that  marked  the  existence  of 

MARCHEL,    PRINCE   BBYCHAn's   MOTHER. 

Prince  Tewdrig  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  named  Marchel,  or  Marcelia.  At  the  period 
when  this  young  princess  arrived  at  the  age  of  womanhood 
a  dangerous  pesliience  visited  and  prevailed  in  the  country. 
Her  anxious  father,  fearing  for  the  life  of  his  only  child  and 
heiress  to  his  dominions,  determined  on  removing  her  from 
the  scene  of  peril,  resolved  to  send  her  on  a  friendly  visit  to 
the  court  of  Cormac  Mac  Eubre,t  king  of  the  Brigantes,  or 

.     *  Oartbmadryn  elgnWes  "6>x-bold,"  from  the  abimdance  ot  \XmiX  wpwJkft%Q^ 
mmlo,  wbicb  in  the  aylvan  agea  made  its  home  there. 

/  i^soae  wnten  tbia  prince  has  been  caUed  Cormac  liac  Cax^ty . 
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IDS  nuircE  bbychan  bbecheinioo. 

Britons  of  Dublin,'  Previously,  according  to  an  an 
legend  in  ihe  Cottooian  librarj',t  he  addressed  her  L 
following  words  : — "  I  am  very  aneasy  least  your  h 
should  suffer  from  thin  pestilential  disorder  which  at  pri 
ravages  our  country ."  (Now  Alarchel  had  a  girdle  made  tiM 
B  certain  skin,  to  which  popular  opmion  attributed  3 
virtue,  that  whoever  girded  their  loins  with  it  would  be  sa&l 
from  any  peBtilcntial  infection ;  therefore,  personally,  sbaM 
entertained  no  tears  of  an  attaci:  from  the  disorder;  however'l 
she  listened  to  her  father,  who  continued  Ms  address  to  ■ 
her.) — "  Go,  therefore,  my  dnugliter,  to  Ireland,  and  God  I 
grant  that  you  may  arrive  therein  safety.'' 

According  to  the  same  legend,  "Tewdrig  king  of  Garth"  j 
madrin,  with  his  captains,  elders,  and  all  his  tamily,  removed  toM 
BryDcoyn,  near  Lknmaes  ;|  he  then  appointed  an  honour*  f 
able  and  appropriate  escort,  to  attend  her  to  her  destination.*  1 

However  we  may  he  inclined  to  snrile  at  the  primitivB 
simplicity  and  minuteness  of  the  details  given  iu  this  ancient 
document,  with  its  quaint  phraseology,  fashioned  after  tbe 
style  of  the  scriptures,  which  doubtless  betraya  the  hand  of 
a  mnnkiah  scribe,  these  charactaristica  are  certainly  very 
curious  and  interesting,  not  with  atatidlng  that  our  ima^- 
nation  may  occasionally  be  put  to  the  utmost  stretch  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  some  portions  of  them.  Wo  , 
are  next  informed  that  king  Tewdrig  appointed  three  hun- 
dred men  and  twelve  honourable  maids  to  attend  his  daugli-. 
ter  on  her  journey  ;  which,  according  to  the  following 
account  was  very  diaastroua  : — "  On  the  first  night  they 
reached  LlanBcmin,§  where  one  hundred  of  her  attendants 
died  from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  cold.    On  the  morrow^ 


10  Comilj  ot  firecknook,"  I^db 


locality  of  £TVHOin.  Theaphthu  Jona  ubflerv«f»  "Ulqtd  la  a  fiold  noHt  XJadvuh 
(UiB  weKlcnuoburlH  of  ihe  lown  otaromn),  being  pin  otHewtoo  farm,  irhlcS 
IB  o»ll«l  Btyn-Bwjn  i  (wtitm  Mil.)  on  Ihli  OeW  wura  (Brmerij'  tacaps  of  lUxu* 
Mad  viMiga  ot  btiMSHnga."    Ai  Br^ji-gwya  miy  be  a  cormplloa  of  SrTn-coyii, 

pcmlbl^  Ihaie  enanblal  balliltBgi  might  Bmt  Lbe  dt«  of  Ibe  miniLuis  (ii  ptlaoa 

oran/f  Ttwdrig, 


In  Uiuig'adack,  CannarUieiuhlie. 
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;  BRTCHi-H  SBEcaenuoo. 

anxioDH  and  alarmed  at  this  metancholj  event,  ibe  aiose  and 
proceeded  on  her  JQumpy,  and  arrived  the  sama  nighl  at 
Madrum,*  where,  as  at  the  former  place,  she  lost  one  hun- 
dred men.  On  the  fuUowing  morning  she  arose  very  early, 
and  the  third  night  brought  tbem  to  Porthtnawr  ;t  froBi 
whence,  with  her  surviving  hundred  men  and  maidena,  she 
passed  over  to  Ireland.  Cpon  the  news  of  her  arritol, 
Aalath,  the  son  of  Cormnc,  the  ting  of  the  country,  met 
her  with  u  princely  traio,  and  the  cause  of  her  coming  being 
esfdained  to  him,  he  was  so  smitten  with  her  beauty,  and 
pleased  with  her  high  rank,  that  he  fell  in  love  with,  and 
afterwards  married  her;  mailing  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
vow,  that  if  she  produced  him  a  son,  he  would  return  with 
her  to  Britain. {  Aulach  theD  made  honourable  provision 
for  her  twelve  maiden9,§  ^ving  each  of  them  away  in  mar- 
riage. In  process  of  time  Marchcl  conceived  and  bronght 
forth  a  son,  whom  his  Cither  named  firychan  ;  and  when 
Brychan  had  completed  his  second  year,  hia  parents  took  him 
to  Britain,  and  they  resided  at  BeDni.||  He  waa  then  put 
under  the  care  of  an  ancient  man  named  Drychan.  At  four 
years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  Garlhmadrin,  where  Tow> 
drig,  his  grandfather,  held  his  court,  and  in  bis  seventh 
year  Drychan  said  to  Brychan,  bring  my  cane  to  me ;  and 
Dryclmo  wnB  dim  in  his  latter  years,  and  while  he  laj 
waking,  a  boar  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yschir,^  and  there  was  a  stag  behind 
bim  in  the  river,  and  there  was  a  fish  under  the  belly 
of  the  stag,  which  portended  that  Brychan  should  be 
happy  in  plenty  of  wealth.  Likewise  there  was  a  beech, 
wliich  stood  on  the  l>anks  of  the  said  river,  wherein  tbe 
bees  made  honey.  And  Drychan  aaid  to  bis  foster  son 
Brychan,  behold  this  tree  of  bees  and  honey,  1  will  give  thee 


also  full  measure  of  gold  and  siWer,  and  may  the  grace  of 
God  remain  with  thee  here  and  hereafler." 

Tbeopbilu9  Jonee  remarks,  "the  plain  Euglisb  of  thia 
legend,  as  far  as  it  chq  be  made  out  ta,  that  this  princess  and 
her  countrjineQ,  to  avoid  a  femine  or  some  contagious 
disorder,  were  driven  into  Ireland,  where  she  married,  and 
afterwards  returned  with  her  husband  to  her  native  land,  ■ 
when  the  scarcity  was  over,  or  the  disorder  haji  ceased.'' ' 

Aulach,  in  the  right  of  Marchel  bis  wife,  sueoeeded  Tew- 
drig  as  sovereign  of  Garthmadrin  ;  and  on  his  death  his  son 
Brychan,  sm'namedBrecheiDiog,becameking  of  that  country, 
and  began  his  reign  A.D.  400.  Brychan  changed  the  name 
of  Garthmadrin  to  Brecheiniog,  which,  in  Welsh,  it  retains 
to  the  preeeot  day ;  while  in  English  the  same  name  is 
modified  into  Brecon,  and  occasionally  Brecknockshire. 

As  tbe  mixture  of  legendarj  matter  with  real  history,  in 
this  memoir  of  Marchel,  may  be  unwisely  objected  to, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  great  hislorian  Gibbon's  obser- 
vation; "  that  the  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  conaect  their  fables  with  tbe  real 
history  of  their  own  times;*'  and  another  author  remarks, 
that  in  the  grand  collection  of  French  historians,  executed 
with  a  care  and  magnificence  worthy  of  a  great  nation, 
the  ancient  lives  of  the  saints  are  inserted  under  each 
century  or  division,  as  equal  vouchers  with  the  ancient 
historians. 

Relieved  from  our  wanderings  in  the  uncertain  labjrrinths 
of  tradition  by  a  faint  perception  of  the  lightly  trodden 
paths  through  the  wilderness  of  primitive  history,  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  pursue  the  foot-printa  ot  Brychan  Bra- 
cheiniog,  wherever  they  are  traceable,  from  his  boyhood 
onward. 

■  TbecqiMliig  Jonu  uyt—"  the  arnu  slien  bj  thB  Britlih  heralil  to  Uarch^ 
wtte,  or.  On™  Bbh.  oi  (as  Ihor  ™U  tliom,  rtrr-mfrt)  vmt-hc^ei  and  clinwei 


Ke  by  tha  Owjnnu  of  aUnbrln,  In  CamurtbQiutaLre. 
:he],  UiD  puTtii^tB  of  BrycliEui  BracholnLDQ, 
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snEcaeBaoa. 

VHeis  said,  in  his  ;outb,  to  have  addicted himaelfto  martial 
iercises,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  became  a  proficient, 
although  we  have  no  record  that  be  erer  diatiDgniabed 
himself  in  arms.  Notwilhatanding  the  exceedinglj  pioua 
character  which  he  acquired  ia  after  time,  it  is  evident  his 
earlj'  days  were  marked  bj  verj  dissolute  proceedings. 

It  appears  that  about  the  period  when  Brjchan  was 
emei^ing  from  jouth  to  mauhood,  a  treaty  of  some  descrip- 
tion, perhaps  on  a  point  of  territorial  iategritj-,  took  place 
l>etween  Aulach,  the  father  of  Brjchan,  and  Bedanelli  or 
Benlli-gawr  king  of  DeyrtiUwg  or  Powja  j  when,  in  security 
for  his  faithfulness,  the  former  gave  hia  son  as  a  hostage  to 
the  said  king. 


•^ 
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While  residiug  at  the  court  of  this  rival-prince  of  his 
in  that  perilous  character,  held  aacred  ia  primitive 
times,  while  marked  hy  innocence  and  truth,  but  punishable 
with  death,  on  the  disccverj  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
either  the  hostage  or  hia  principal,  Brychan  became  guilty 
of  an  offence,  by  which  his  life  might  have  been  forfeited  to 
the  violated  laws.  He  seduced  the  daughter  of  Sedanell, 
by  whom  he  bad  a  male  child,  whom  he  named  Cynog,  in 
after  times  the  most  celebrated  for  sanctity  of  all  his  nume- 

lo  the  Urst  inalance  it  may  appear  strange  in  a  person  so 
renowned  in  afterlime  aa  Brychan,  for  hia  patronage  of 
Christianity,  aod  every  thing  which  assimilated  with  sanctity, 
that  there  ia  no  evidence  either  of  his  having  made,  or 
offered  reparation  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Fowya,  by 
eapousing  her  ia  the  bands  of  wedlock.  It  is  equally 
strange  that  in  an  age  so  rude,  barbarous,  vindictive,  and 
aelf-avenging,  we  hear  of  no  revengeful  proceedings  either 
&om  the  parent  or  kindred  of  the  injured  party.  However, 
both  theae  omissions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following 
contemporaneous  history  : — 

'*lt  appears  that  Bedaiiell,  or  Benlli-gawr,  was  a  man  of 
tile  moat  morose  and  brutal  character,  who  evinced  his  ani- 


"  brought  to  the  tents,  and  there  baptized  by  the  n 
Cynog." 

Oa  this  occiisian  Brjchan  19  represented  to  have  UiktM 
from  hjg  own  arm,  and  placed  on  that  of  his  infant  so 
certain  bracelet,  of  supposed  magic  power,  probably  an  1 
loom  gift  from  hia  pagan  parenta,  and  in  those  simple  t: 
not  oonsiilered  repugnant  to  s  profesaion  of  chriatiani^i^ 
An  aocieut  l^end  states,  "  this  Cy Dog  is  fa: 
native  country,  and  the  bracelet  w  sHll  preienied  as  a  01 
relic."  While  treating  of  Gjaog,  Cressy,  the  Roman  cbur 
historian  states,  "to  bim  refers  that  which  Giraldus  re-'" 
porteth  of  the  wreath  of  satot  Caoawg*  (so  he  calls  him), 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coanty  esteem  to  be  a  precions 
leljc  of  wonderful  virtue  ,*  initomuch,  that  if  any  one  is  to 
^ve  testimotiy,  when  that  wreath  is  placed  in  sight,  he  dar» 
not  commit  perjury.''! 

AccorJing  to  tbe  manuscript  of  Thomas  Truman  of  Pant* 
Uwyd,  in  Llansannor,  Glamorganshire,  quoted  by  Tbeophilua 
Jones,  and  other  authorities,  Cynoff,  the  eldest  son  of  Bry- 
chan,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  pagan   Snxona  upon  a 
n  oalled  the  Van,  situated  between  BuaDt  and  Bre- 
i  and  from  that  circumstance  the  parish  look  and  retains 
e  of  Merthyr  Cynog  or  Cunnog'  the  martyr.     In  tha  J 
Komieh  calendar  he  ie  recorded  as  a  saint  of  great  celebrity  A 
and  Creasy  says  tbe  fame  of  his  sanctity  whs  moat  eminentV 
among   the   Situres.     Ilis  name  is  celebrated   among  onrV 
English  martyrology,  on  the   1 1th  of  February,  where  I 
flourished  "in  all  virtues''  about  the  year  of  Chrit 
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Srycban  was  thrice  married.  Theophilus  Jones  qnarrela 
with  the  naracB  vf  his  three  succeBBive  psrtnerst  aod  de- 
sdibea  them  truly  as  most  unintelligible  and  uncoutb,  even 
to  a  WeUhman,  whosa  powers  of  swallowing  conaoaaat)  are 
Buppotied  to  he  equal  to  an  ostrioh  in  deEOurlng  and 
digesting  iron.  The  aatiijuary  George  Owen  Hurry  call* 
them  Eurbrost,  Ambrost,  and  Pbarnjstr;  ;  other  au- 
thori  will  have  Iheis  to  he  Eurbrawst,  Rb^brawat,  and 
fereGgri;  by  no  Eoeaiu  an  Improvement  upon  the  former, 
nor  indeed  can  any  thing  be  said  in  favour  of  their  eupbu' 
iiiouH  aouQct,  In  either  version. 

Biyoban  became  as  famous  for  bis  progeny  as  king  Priam, 
U  by  thote  three  vive^,  and  another  woman  or  two,  he  had 
BO  leas  than  fifty  children,  twenty-four  of  them  were 
aons,  and  twenty-six  daughters.  The  number  would  be 
still  more  extensive  if  we  can  suppose  that  some  of 
the  names  rejected,  and  subalituted  by  others,  were  in 
reality  wbat  should  be  considered  as  additions  to  the  list. 
But  even  while  limiting  the  number  to  fifty,  professor  Bees 
and  other  late  writers  suggest  the  probability  that  some  of 
hia  grandchildreD  are  included  in  the  account.  What  grounds 
those  authors  have  for  their  doubts  we  have  never  learnt, 
tlierefore  must  coni^ae  we  hare  met  with  no  reason  for 
shaking  our  faith  in  the  number  of  children  originally 
attributed  to  Brycban ;  especially  as  we  have  modem  in- 
stances of  certaio  vigorous  old  Welshmen  of  the  north  who 
gave  the  world  a  simikr  patriarchal  issue.* 

•  TtiUnsrersUilIic  tint  InsUmn  tDWininra  sbHm^n  abTnrgccrHi.flw  p*M- 
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In  tracing  the  character  of  Brychan  Brecheiniogl  it  would 
appear  that  after  his  coQveraion  to  chriBtianity  and  his  re- 
ceptioD  of  baptism,  that  he  aiternords  relapsed  into  profli- 
gacy. The  offences  with  which  bia  life  has  been  charged 
are  incontinence  and  faithlessness  to  the  marriage  tow  ; 
as,  besides  his  first  son  Cynog,  no  less  than  three  of  hi} 
children  were  illegitimate.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  i 
thorough  reformation  marked  the  after  course  of  his  litfe, 
Notwithstanding  the  fault  of  characler  here  referred  to,  it 
is  evident  that  Brjchan  was  a  man  who  reverenced  virtue, 
and  was  free  from  the  general  vices  of  his  time.  This  II 
proved  bv  the  care  which  he  took  of  having  his  children 
educated  and  imbued  in  christian  principles.  The  tender 
solicitude  and  laudable  zeal  which  he  evinced  on  this  occa- 
sion were  not  without  their  fruit,  as  both  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  male  and  female,  became  famous  for  religious 
learning  and  pracli en  1  piety^which  enabled  them  toinstruct, 
in  the  christian  faith  and  practice,  the  converts  which  they 
and  others  similarly  disposed  made  from  barbarian  pagan- 
ism. The  moat  eminent  theologian  in  Britain  at  this  time 
waa  Dabricius  (afterwards  known  as  the  celebrated  orch- 
bifihnp  of  Caerleon),  whose  collegiate  establbbment  at 
Gvrenddwr,*  on  the  banks  of  (he  Wye,  drew  forth  the  pious 
from  all  quartern,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  from  his 
ministry  and  teaching — as  was  strikingly  proved  by  thft 
capable  scholars  which  issued  from  this  seminary  to  doe- 
trinate  and  civilize  the  land,  in  a<Yer  times.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  disciples  or  scholars  of  Dubriciua  were  some  of  Iha 
children  and  grandchildren  of  Brycban.  It  is  conjectured 
by  Hughes^  that  Brycban  himself  was  also  one  of  the  con- 
verts of  this  early  father  of  the  British  churuh,  "as  tho 
christian  religion  had  not  been  introduced  into  Ireland  at 


the  period  when  be  came  over  to  Britain."  According  fa 
tbiB   ftccQunt  Dean  Swift'a  calebrafed   vaunt  on  the  early 

f«irilizatu>n  of  Irelanil, 
I  '■  Thie  Tiappy  Isluul  Pilliu  cnUol  taer  own. 

Uppliea  onlj  to  the  profane  knowledge  which  existed  pre- 
vioufl  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  priority  of 
which  is  thence  ceded  to  Britain. 

Hughes  suggests  of  Brychan,  "he  might  have  been  a 
profligate  character  in  his  yooth,  and  was  perhaps  converted 
(for  the  secoDd  time)  in  his  old  age  by  Dubrictus."  This 
conjecture  receives  some  countenance  from  the  inferior  de- 
gree of  pious  celebrity  attached  to  his  name  compared  to 
what  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  of  his  children,  as  champions  of 
cbristianicy,  who  are  chronicled  as  martyrs  and  patron 
Bunts.  Bryclian,  however,  stands  recorded  in  the  annaJs  of 
his  country  as  an  illustrious  patriarch  of  a  far-extending 
tribe,  being  as  before  obierved,  the  father  of  fifty  children ; 
twenty-four  sons  and  tweotj-sis  daughters.  His  family  is 
styled  in  the  Triads  "  one  of  the  three  holy  families  of  the 
isle  of  Britain,"  with  those  of  Brfin  ab  Lljr  and  Cunedda 
Wiedig,  in  consequence  of*'  having  brought  up  his  children 
in  learning  and  the  liberal  arta,  that  they  might  he  able  to 
show  tbeir  faith  in  Christ  to  the  nation  of  the  Cymry,  wher- 
ever they  were  without  faith."  Hughes  remarks,  "  learning 
was  evidently  a  rare  acquirement  in  those  days  when  the 
children  of  princes  esteemed  it  so  great  an  ornament :  and 
it  sbons  the  docility  of  many  great  men  in  that  rugged  age, 
that  they  were  induced  to  take  eo  decided  a  part  in  Eup- 
porting  ihe  interests  of  Christianity." 

According  to  Bonedd  y  Saint  the  names  of  Brychan's 
twenty-four  sons  were,  Cynog,  Cledwyn,  Dingad,  Arthen, 
Cyvlevyr,  Ehain,  Dyvnan,  Gerwyn,  Cadog,  Mathairn,  Pas- 
gen,  Nefai,  Pabi»li,  Llechan,  Cynbryd,  Cynvran,  Ilycban, 
Dyvrig,  Cynin,  Dogvan,  Rhawin,  Khun,  Cledog,  and  Caiau. 
The  names  of  the  daughters  will  be  found  in  the  next  divi- 
sion of  this  memoir.  Nearly  all  these  embraced  a  religious 
life,  and  were  the  founders  of  numerous  churches  in  "Wales 
^utnay  be  seen  on  consulting  Beea's  "  Welsh  Saints." 


r 
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The  principal  geDealoglsta,  chroniclers,  antiquaries,  and 
historians  who  have  supplied  iisls  of  the  children  of  Biychan 
are,  Llewelyn  Offeiriad,*  Edward  Llwyd,  Hugh  Thoraaa,! 
Georgo  Owen  Harry,|  John  Jones  of  Devjonock,  Leland, 
and  Carle.  Scarcely  two  of  ihoae  perfectly  agree  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  names  either  of  the  sons  or  daughtera  of 
this  British  patriarch.  According  to  Theophiius  Jonei 
the  namea  of  thirty-fbur,  copied  from  a  Welsh  manuscript 
of  Llewelyn  Offeiriad  by  Edward  Llwyd,  were  sent  by 
him  to  Hugh  Thomas.  Thomas  informed  IJwyd,  a( 
appears  by  a  letter  of  his,  still  presen-ed  among  his  papers 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  he  had  also  a  list  copied  from 
a  maiiuBcript  of  John  Jones  of  Desynnock.  George  Owen 
Harry  ^ves  aaother;  Leiand  another,  from  the  life  of  St. 
Neetnnus ;  and  the  Myvyrian  Archsology  aaother ;  all 
ditl'ering  as  to  some  uf  their  names. 

The  children  of  Brychan,  as  before  observed,  were  fifiy  in 
number  I  twenty-four  eoaa  and  twenty-six  daughters.  The 
names  of  the  former  have  been  pven  in  our  notice  of  their 
father ;  according  to  Bonedd  y  Saint  the  names  of  the 
daughters  were — first  Gwtadys,  second  Aiianwen,  third 
Tangwystl,  fourth  Mechel,  fifth  Nevyn,  sixth  Gwawr,  seventh 
Gwrgon,  eighth  Eleri,  ninth  Lleian,  tenth  Nevydd,  eleventh 
Rheingar,  twelfth  Golenddjdd,  thirteenth  Gwenddydd,  fonr- 
teenth  Tjdian,  fifteenth  E lined,  sixteenth  Ceiodryeh,  seven- 
teenth Gwen,  eighteenth  Cenedlon,  nineteenth  Cymortb, 
twentieth  Clydsi,  twenty-first  Dwynwen,  twenty-seoond 
Ceinwen,  twenty- taird  En  vail,  twenty-fourth  Tydvti,  twan- 
ty-fifth  Hawystyl,  and  twenly.sixth  Tybian. 

The  other  names  allowedto  Brychan's  daughters  by  some 

parties,  and  rejected  by  others,  are  second  Wrgan,   third 

Marchel  or  Maroella,  fourth  Gwtlith,  fifth  Drwynwen,  aisth 

•  LleirolTD  OfMrltd  (Llcnelyu  Oie  prlett).  wu  the  Koond  bod  of  OrlRlIh  nil 
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Cyngar,  seventh  Ebjubyder,  eighth  Melari  or  Eleri,  tenth 
Gwtvili  eleventh  Gwenvrewi,  twelfth  Eitech,  sisteenlh 
GweQliiaDi  seveoteenth  Felii,  eigbtceath  Tibie,  nineteenth 
Emmrhailh,  tweDtieth  Rliymeiden,  Iwenly-trst  Cledy, 
twentj-third  Ahncdha  the  martyr. 

Several  of  Ihoie  particularized  in  both  lie  above  series 
uf  names  are  noliu^  eUewhere  in  this  wqf k,  and  the  Bui)jectH 
of  brief  biographical  notices.  Dut  the  following  are  bo  little 
kaowQ  to  history,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  at  once  with  the 
alight  records  appended  which  the  lenieat  wing  of  Time 
ha«  been  too  merciful  to  expunge. 

Arianwen,or  Wrgen,  each  said  to  be  the  second  daughter  of 
Brychan,  we  are  informed,  was  mLkrried  to  lorwortb  llir> 
vlawdd  (Edward  the  tall  and  active))  a  chieftain  of  Powys. 
She  became  the  mother  of  Caenog-mawr,  to  whom  wm 
dedicated  the  church  of  .Clog-canog  in  Denbigshire.  lor- 
worth  was  descended  from  Beli-mawr,  who  was  also  tho 
ancestor  of  Elyslan  Glodrydd,  prince  of  Ferregs,  and  of 
leslyn  ab  Gwrgant,  lord  of  Glamorgan.  Marchel  or  Mar- 
cella,  was  married  to  Hirvardrwch,  or  white  bushy-longheard, 
a  persoDage  of  whom  we  have  no  genealogical  account. 
Nevyn  became  Iha  wife  of  Gynvarch  Oer,  and  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Cricn  Rheged.  Gwtlith  is  said  do  have  lived 
ill  obscurity  at  Llysronwy,  in  Glamorgan bhire.  OfCyngar 
and  Rbynhyder  we  have  no  account.  Eleri  or  Melari,  was 
the  mother  of  Deni,  or  St.  David;  according  to  Cressy, 
who  says  that  Melari  was  another  name  for  Non  or  Nona  or 
Nonoitia.  She  is  said  Co  have  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished female  saints  of  the  ancient  British  church.  There 
IB  achureh  dedicated  to  her  in  Gwyr,  and  another  at  Cydweli 
(Kidwelly),  Carmarthenshire.  Nevydd  became  the  wife  of 
a  chieftain  named  Tudwoll  Bevyr,  and  had  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  her  at  a  place  called  Llech  Gelyddon,  in  Scotland. 
Of  Eitech  we  know  nothing  further  than  that  she  resided  at 
Towyn  in  Merionethshire.  Goleuddydd  woa  married  to  a 
chieftain  named  Tutwawl  Bjbjr,  or  Tutwawl  the  valiant,  a 
prince,  according  to  Llwyd,  of  some  territory  in  Scotland. 
Llian  was  married  to  Gavran,  and  became  the  mother  of  a 
BOn  stigmatized  in  the  annals  of  his  country  as  Aeddan 
~"    '  the  traitor ;  the  only  instance   in   this  illus 
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triouB  and  eiemplary  fdinilj  of  an  unworthy  deacEndaDt." 
'  Aeddan  became  b  prince  of  the  northern  Britons  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  centurj.  He  deserted  the  caue 
his  countrymen,  and  traitorously  fought  with  the  Saxona 
against  Rhydderch  Hael,  king  of  the  Strathciyde  Britons. 
For  thla  enarmoua  crime  he  was  handt^d  down  to  posterity 
branded  with  infamy,  in  company  with  Gw:^i  and  Medrod, 
who  together  form  a  Triad  as  the  three  arrant  traitors  of 
the  isle  of  Britain,  who  were  the  cause  of  the  Britons  losing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island."*  Of  Felii,  Tybie,  Emrhailh, 
and  Rhyoeiden,  we  have  no  account  or  tradition,  except  that 
Tybie  was  buried  in  Carmarthenshire  at  a  place  called 
from  her  Lbaybie,  or  Llandebie,  and  Rhyneiden  at  Cyd- 
weli  (Kidwelly),  in  the  same  county.  Cledy  lived  at 
Emiyn,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  a  church  was  aaid  to  liave 
been  dedicated  to  her  called  Cleyden,  or  Clyday. 

Doubtless  most  of  these  names  will  appear  as  coarse,  ai 
lelligible,  and  unpronounceable  to  an  English  reader  as  so 
many  German  or  Russian  designations ;  but  as  the  supposed 
repuUivencss  or  non-appreeiation  can  proceed  only  from  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  ihem,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  wliat  ia  unintelligible,  ia  not  necessarily  unreasonable  i 
■nd  that  mnch  iuward  beauty  attaches  to  what  apparently 
possess  ungainly  exteriors. 

A  Wehhman  canuot  fall  lo  notice  in  these  Celtic  proper 
names  an  elegance  and  sense  of  refinement,  full  of  poetio 
beauty,  little  to  have  been  expected  in  £0  early  an  epoch  aa 
the  fifth  or  siith  century.  The  first  daughta-'s  namt  " 
Gwladys,  pronounced  Glnddis;  punning  Englishmen  will 
BOinetiraeB  have  it  glad-eyes,  thus  liirniabing  an  agreeable 
etymon  of  their  own>  InofTensive  Bt  least  to  the  most  fas- 
tidiously musical  Italian  ear.  The  Latin  version  of  it  is 
Claudia.  Gwawr  (Latinized  Julia),  U  the  Welsh  of  the 
rosy-finger  Aurora,  or  the  dawn  of  day.  Arianwen,  signi- 
fies ailvar-white,  and  carries  its  own  eulogy.     Gwron, 

c ;  in  what  sense  it  could  bo  an  appropriate  name  for  au 
infant  girl  is  not  easily  conceivable.    Perhspa  she  sported 
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sioBtaadofcries  at  the  baptismal  test  of  cgld  wnter;  and 
IT  her  baby  courage  won  her  honorary  designation.  Goleu- 
Idydd,  ia  the  light  of  day ;  and  Gwenddydd,  clear  or  fair 
day — one  of  the  moBt  rare,  far-spreading,  and  univfria]  of 
the  good  things  with  nhich  the  creator  has  blest  om  moiBt 
and  cloudy  clime.*  Gw<>n,iBB  amilo;  or  if  the  name  should 
be  GwcD,  it  simply  signifies  while,  or  fair;  and  Ceinneij, 
means  comely-fair,  or  fairly  beautifal.  Some  names  we 
para  over,  of  meaDinga  too  obscure  for  comment ;  but  Tang- 
Iwstli  the  third  daughter  of  Brychan,  we  have  reserved  for 
especial  notice,  ffilh  nhich  ve  shall  dose  our  observations 
on  this  fair  and  exemplary  sisterhood.  Truly  ihis  name 
ToDglwstl,  with  its  tough-lookiog  consonants  ood  somewhat 
strange  sound,  is  alarming  enough  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  tongue 
of  the  Saxon — although  TanglwstI  is  not  very  difficult  to 
utter.  But  when  be  is  informed  that  it  carries  tbe  meaning 
of  "  a  pledge  of  peace,"  or  "  hostage  of  tranquility,''  as  the 
name  of  a  little  girl,  surely  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
nncensured,  especially  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  this  pledge  of  peace  come  very  seaeooobl  j  to  calm  some 
family  feuds  between  the  lady  Brychan  and  her  lord,  origi- 
Daling  in  certain  discoveries  connected  with  bis  notorious 
gailiraaling) ;  four  of  his  children  having  other  mothers 
than  either  of  the  three  ladies  of  inbarmoniouB  names  wbon) 
Kmt  tamed  worthy  had  espoused. 


The  public  events  which  agitated  these  early  times  Were 
neither  weali  nor  despicable  in  relation  to  the  race  affected 
by  them,  but  such  as  were  calculated  to  draw  forth  the« 
enn^es  and  self-preserving  instincts  of  a  people  that, 
though  bat  recently  emerged  from  rank  barbarism,  were  ever 
on  the  move  (certainly  not  yet  amounting  to  a  march)  to- 
wards civilization.  These  all -engrossing  subjects  of  human 
thought  and  action  appear  to  have  been  two-fold :  how  to 
rf^  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  and  how  to  think,  on 
that  perplexing  question  in  the  church,  whether  the  inno- 
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vatiDg  opinions  of  Palagius  w 
their  parties  accordioglj. 

The  public  enemies  of  the  Britooa  in  tliese  times  mera 
certain  large  bands  of  Ireebooters,  or  armed  1)arharian9,  who 
prowled  througli  the  country  in  great  strength,  and  terrified 
every  well-diaposed  and  settled  community.     These  ruthlees   . 
savages,  it  appears,  would  at  times  conceal  themselves  in  tb«  J 
depths  of  solitary  ravines,  and  in  the  wild  sylvan  forests,  J 
nearest  to  the  settlements  which  they  had  resolved  to  altacki  * 
and  ia  the  night  issue  forth  like  wolves  on  the  slumbering 
fold,  or  fiends  in  human  tlesb,  on  their  mission  of  plunder 
and  murder.     They  also,  according  to  the  description  of 
country  which  they  traversed,  would  at  times  wend  along 
the  tops  and  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  from  the  moU    1 
northern  to  the  extreme  southern  ends  of  the  island,  on  these   I 
marauding  expeditions.     From  such  "  vantage  ground"'  they  I 
were  enabled  to  look  down  into  every  plain,  vale,  or  dingle, 
where  human  habitations  appeared,  and  attracted  their  cupi- 
dity on  their  far-extending  march  of  villany  from  sea  to  aea, 
Theoca  bursting  downwards  in  swarming  numbers  on  seclu' 
ded  neighbourhoods,  it  b  probable  that  accumulation  of  pro* 
perty  by  robbery  was  their  main  and  perhaps  only  original' 
object,  and  that  murder   and  utter  annihilation    of   their 
opponents  was  the  consequence  of  resist 
the;  were  often  successfully  opposed,  masterod,Bnd  subjected 
to  as  little  mercy  as  thev  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  to 
others,  except  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  t 
themselves  by  flight  from  the  scene  of  eUughter ;  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs* 
^    It  would  be  paying  these  loathsome  barbarians  too  high  a 
compliment  to  imagine  (as   it  has  often  been  stated)  that 
their  animosity  was  more  pointedly  directed  towards  those 
who  held  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  than  other 
the  island,  on  account  of  hatred  of  doctrines   or   opinion* 
opposed  to  their  own.     It  were  a  rueful  and  sorry  jeat  to 
apeoulate  on  the  probable  opinions  held  by  professed  robbers 
■nd  murderers  by  occupation.     Living  In  clustered  commo- 
nities  of  dwellings,  accumulating   cattle,    tilling   the  land, 
erecting  churches,  religious   houses,   and  what  have  been 
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denominated  colleges,  were  peuuliariliea  tbal  distinguithed 
the  early  Britbh  chrisliana ;  and  these  being  also  aigna  of  the 
poHsession  of  properly,  became  allurements  to  their  invaders, 
As  they  were  the  most  industrious  iu  the  island,  it  follows 
that  they  became  the  most  affluent  i  doabtless,  the  only  cause 
for  being  selected  as  peculiar  tnarks  for  despoilment  and 
destruction.  Three  of  the  children  of  Brychan  are  recorded 
to  have  become  the  victims  of  these  ferocious  people; 
Cynog,  his  eldest  bod;  Almedha,  his  twenty- third,  and 
Tydvil  his  twenty-fourth  daughter.  The  particulars  of  the 
murder,  or  marlyrdom  (as  it  has  been  called,  from  their 
occupying  at  the  time  certain  ofBces  in  the  church)  of  the 
two  former,  are  not  upon  record.  But  the  dreudful  massacre 
of  Tydvil  and  her  travelling  party  is  related  in  her  memoir, 
where  the  death  of  the  venerable  Brychan  himself,  with 
several  members  of  his  family,  has  also  met  the  fullest 
ilatement. 

These  murderers  of  many  an  ciemplary  and  peaceftil 
papnlatioD  have  usually  and  very  correctly  been  described  u 
pagan  "Gwyddel,"  or  Irish,  Pic  Is,  and  Saxonsi  and  it  has 
been  objected  by  other  writers  that  the  latter  people  had  not 
yet  become  iniiabttants  of  this  island :  concluding,  therefore, 
that  the  account  which  included  them  in  these  dark  trans- 
scIioDs  must  consequently  be  inaccurate.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, and  among  others  we  have  the  authority  of  the  learned 
archbishop  Usher  for  the  statement,  that  long  before  the 
Saxons  appeared  in  the  characters  of  national  invaders  and 
conquerors,  they  had  frequented  Britian  as  pirates ;  and 
settling  fur  a  time  on  the  coasts,  occasionally  issued  fiom 
thence  into  the  interior  on  these  ckicalroas  expeditions. 

The  incursions  of  these  miscreants  called  forth  the  ener- 
gies and  conduct  of  the  young  and  old  among  the  Britons  to 
oppose  and  repel  thein — in  which  gallant  undertakings  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  Roman  legions,  who,  doubtless, 
alniired  and  honoured  the  patriotism  of  the  brave  islanders, 
over  whom  it  was  their  glory  to  preside,  for  their  vigorous 
manliness  in  wars  so  justifiable  in  the  eye  of  virtue  and  even 
pety.  The  author  of  "  Horm  Britannic-as"' quotes  Ammianus 
^fsrcellinuB  be  his  authority  to  prove  that  the  Romans  found 


it  DecesBory  in  latter  times  to  inslitute  a 
espreBB  piirpose  of  watching  ihe  c 
forces  Bga.tn3t  these  barbarians,  " 

The  eecoadai7  subject  of  public  agitation,  as  before  obsarKL 
ved,  was  that  most  striking  feature  in  these  times,  called  is 
church  history  the  Falogian  Seresy.  It  originated  in  tlii 
prgmulgation  of  certain  aeir  scriptural  opinions  put  forth  hj. 
a  British  ecclesiaatic  of  the  most  bold  and  decisive  ciiaracter^ 
however  erroneous  he  maj  have  bcou  in  his  conclns ' 
The  founder  of  this  new  aect  of  religionists,  whos 
are  said  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  years,  was  a  Briton  named  Moi^euu 
evidently  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  and  it  appears  fiill  (^ 
the  ambition  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  in  thft 
christian  church,  and  a  reformer  of  ancient  errors.  With, 
the  view  of  spreading  his  doctrines  f^r  beyond  the  limits  a£ 
his  native  island,  he  caused  his  name  to  be  translated  into 
Greek,  whence  he  became  generally  known  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  the  designation  of  Palagins,  and  his  ductrinel. 
Btigmatized  by  bis  opponents  as  the  Palagian  heresy. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  truths  or  falsa- 
hoods,  the  degree  of  verity  or  amount  of  error  in  this  manV 
iuDovaliDg  opinions,  we  consider  the  mere  circumstance  of, 
his  starting  s  new  theory  in  so  early  an  age,  a  proud  and 
elevating  evidence  of  intellecluaJ  originality  and  reasoninj 
powers  in  an  ancient  Briion  of  the  fifib  century :  ought  wi 
not,  therefore,  to  be  proud  that  such  a  man  as  Morgan  oi 
Falagius  had  his  being  amongst  us  F  The  amount  of  merit 
that  should  be  conceded  to  him,  is  that  he  was  the  first  n 
taught  the  people  the  art  of  thinking  for  themselves  on  theo- 
logical matters,  and  incited  them  to  examine  and  test  tbo 
precepts  of  their  teachers ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  iu  opposition  to  the  assumptions 
ofdogmatic  and  dominant  religious  professors.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Carlyle,  that  all  dominant  religionists  of_ 
later  times  have  echoed  each  other  In  vivifying  Polagius  ai 
an  arch  heretic,  a  piece  of  dogmatic  insolence,  worthy  only 
of  the  persecatiag  jDtoIeranoe  of  the  Uotttan  ptietttiwl.. 


tat  his  opinioDS  spreikd  abroad,  and  were  embraced 
^wliether  for  good  or  evil)  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
Mods,  aSords  a  proof  that  tbe  reasoning  powera  of  our 
iatandere  were  awatteaed,  and  that  they  were  no  longer 
content  (o  yield  a  blind  obedience  amountiag  to  ft  sarrender 
of  tbeir  mental  fiinctiona  to  any  one  ael  of  men.  That  thej 
bad  become,  in  a  certain  degreci  a  thinking  people,  and  men- 
t3ll7  energetic  In  entertaining  the  question  which  agitated 
society,  13  very  manifest  from  the  eamcslness  and  vehement 
ardonr  with  wMch  each  party  supported  or  opposed  tbeir 
respective  views  in  the  Palagian  controveray,  now  raging 
tbronghnut  tbe  most  populated  portions  of  tbe  island.  The 
opponents  of  Palagianism,  among  the  most  strenuous  of  whom 
viere  Brycban  ilrecheiniog  and  his  family,  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  continual  growth  of  conrerts  to  the  new  opi- 
nions, and  in  their  zeal  made  application  to  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  christian  cburcb  in  Gaol  for  assistance  to  oppose  the 
evil.  The  orthodoE  party  in  the  Gallic  church,  who  were 
also  bearded  with  Palagian  opposition  on  their  own  gronfid, 
gare  irouiediate  attention  to  their  request,  and  sent  over  the 
two  eminent  bishops,  fit.  German  and  Lnpus. 

It  Is  due  10  the  memory  of  the  primitive  ecclesiaatics  of 
Britain  in  these  times  ta  show  with  what  a  spirit  of  libe- 
rality they  met  this  innovation  or  heresy  of  Palagiua.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  evince  their  love  of  the  God  of  truth  and 
mercy  by  burning  alive  or  butchering  with  the  sword  the 
author  of  these  Dew  opinions,  or  even  by  burning  or  destroying 
his  writings;  but  most  wisely  they  put  to  work  the  machine  of 
human  intellect  instead  of  that  of  the  mercilesa  In<]uisi[lon. 
It  b  to  the  penoanent  honour,  the  everlasting  glory  of  these 
early  liritish  christians,  that  no  other  force  or  coercive  aid 
wasresortedlo.orthQoght  of  by  either  party.lhan  those  of  the 
reasoning  and  persuasive  powers  of  man,  to  elicit  and  support 
wliat  they  raspectivclj  considered  the  truth.  The  voice  of  tie 
preacher,  not  the  brand  of  the  warrior,  was  the  only  approved 
weapon  in  this  war  of  opinion.  It  was  reserved  for  the  refine- 
ment of  later  ages  to  bring  forth  fire  and  sword  as  the  elements 
of  conviction  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversj  on  points  of 

Cmeot  ia  ibe  chriatian  chorcli.    T^ie^  weie  wi 
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Appealing  to  the  reaaoaing  capacities  of  tbeir  bearers,  they 
Dot  nierelj  deoied,  bat  ditproved  the  aasuroptionE  and 
cluaions  of  thfiir  adversary,  to  the  Batisiaclioii  aod  coOTictioa, 
of  thousaads.  This  wot  noble,  this  was  honourable  and, 
generous  de&lingj  none  were  compelled  to  repudiate  the-i 
opiniona  thej  had  perhaps  too  hastily  adopted;  but  □ 
thorough  conviction  of  their  ungoundiie^s,  bj  the  argumentt, 
of  the  patient  and  discerning  preacher,  their  abjur 
became  a  Toluntarj  concession. 

ChuFcli  historj  ioforma  ub  that  by  the  persuasive  eloquenctt.. 
and  perseverance  of  the  two  contiaental  bishops,  aided  hj  ^ 
the  zeal  of  the  British  ecclesiastics,  the  Palagian  hereqr 
was  at  length  suppressed.  But  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  was  revived,  and  embraced  by  the  succeeding  followers  (£, 
Palagius  with  amazing  energy,  and  supported  by  the  most, 
tenacious  zeal  of  that  party.  That  DotnithstoDdiDg  the 
argumentative  opposition  which  it  met  with,  it  continued  ti 
disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  church  till  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  next  age)  when  it  was  finally  put  down  and' 
extinguished  for  ever  by  the  trandcendaat  eloquence  ofDavid 
the  Monk,  known  to  posterity  as  St.  David,  the  patron  saiu^ 
of  the  ancient  Britons. 

We  shall  conclude  this  memoir  of  the  family  and  times, 
of  Brychan  Brecbeiniog  with  the  following  detail  of  one  c  ~ 
the  most  memorable  and  characteristic  of  occurrences  ii 
that  early  era  of  British  history : — There  is  a  place  in  FUdI-  ■ 
shire,  north  Wales,  that  bears  the  name  of  Maes  Gamio[i,f - 
or  St.  German's  field.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  town  of  Mold,  on  the  side  of  the  river  Alyn,_ 
and  gained  that  significant  appellation  troin  an  eventiiil 
occurrence  of  these  times  called  the  "Halleluiah  Vic- 
tory.'' The  particulars  are  thus  related  by  Pennant.. 
''  Visited  Maea  Gormon,  a  spot  that  still  retains  the  n 
of  the  saintly  commander  in  the  celebrated  battle  the  Vie-' 
toria  AUeluialica,  fought  in  420  between  the  Britons,  headed, 
by  the  bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus,  aiid  a  crowd  of  pagan 


t^icts  and  SixoDs,  who  were  carrying  dc^olalion  through  Ihe 
country.  This  event  happened  in  Easier  week,  when  the 
chrUtian  annjr,  wet  with  their  recent  baptism  in  the  river 
Alyn,  were  led  by  their  holy  coiDmaaders  against  the  pagan 
bost.  GermanuB  inatmcted  them  to  attend  to  the  word  he 
gave,  and  repeat  it.  Accordingly,  he  pronounced  that  of 
Alleluia.  His  aoldiers  caught  and  repealed  the  sacred  sound 
with  such  ecslalic  force  that,  the  hills  re-echoing  with  the 
cry,  atruck  terror  into  the  enemy  who  fled  on  all  sides ; 
bera  periehed  by  the  swordiStid  numbers  in  the  adjacent  river."' 
Pennan  adds,  "  Euoh  ia  the  relation  given  by  Constantius  of 
Lyons,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Germanua  within  thirty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  saint," 

The  traditions  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  wilder, 
differ  slightly  from  Pennant's  version  of  the  affair  of  Maes 
Garmon ;  and,  we  may  add,  ore  more  graphic  and  descriptive 
of  the  occurrence.  Whec  we  visited  that  spot  in  the  year 
1829,  the  following  was  the  relation  which  we  received 
Erom  a  person  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood : — While  the  bishops,  St.  German  and  Lupus,  were 
huaily  engaged  in  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  aji  immense 
multitude  in  the  river  Alyn,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the 
gap,  or  mountain  pass,  immediately  above  them,  and  with 
their  usual  murderous  purpose,  making  a  rapid  descent 
upon  them.  The  Britons  being  mostly  unarmed,  little 
expecting  such  intruders,  might  soon  have  become  their 
victims,  but  for  the  singular  presence  of  mind  evinced  by 
the  venerable  St.  German,  whose  piety  and  great  capacity 
in  averting  peril  in  its  wildest  hour,  became  strikingly 
apparent.  He  briefly  addressed  them,  and  checked  their 
alarms,  which  would  have  led  to  their  confusion  and  certain 
daatruotioD,  by  an  aaauranee  of  divine  protection,  provided 
they  followed  his  instructions.  lie  desired  them  to  fall 
upon  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  remftin  so  immovably,  and 
in  utter  silence,  till  he  gave  a  certain  word  on  the  approach 
of  the  foe,  which  they  were  to  repeat,  and  rush  upon  them 
at  the  same  instant.  Accordingly  when  the  barbarians, 
sword  in  hand,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  attained  the  river's 
instead  of  dashing  over  the   stream  and  commencing 
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the  work  af  death,  oatoniBhed  at  the  soteniD  lilpQce  and  uim|| 
appearaace  of  the  kaeeling  multitude,  tbej  made  a  paow 
and  gazed  !□  naaderment  at  a  scene  so  aeir  itnd  mjalical  I9 
them.  While  this  feeling  posiesaed  the  invad^n  ^i.  Gei" 
mAn  exclaimed  aloud  "  Halleiuiahl''— the  Britonl  all  ■(' 
once  springing  on  tljeir  feet,  in  one  grand  cliorui  ehouta^ 
out  the  Eacred  word  till  the  neighbouring  hilii  ru-echofd- 
with  their  multitudinous  voioea  ;  the  arnied  portion  of  tbC' 
party  rushed  on  the  enemjatthe  same  instant.  Aitound«d 
and  bsnilderad,  the  barboriane  commenced  a  rapid 
disorderly  retreat,  scampering  up  the  hill  and  through  tlM 
biclah,  or  mountain  gap,  hj  which  they  bo  lately  entered  &e. 
the  purposes  of  destruction  and  conquest.  Many  fell  in  tlw 
pursuit,  both  in  the  rirer  and  on  the  hill's  aide,  the  viatinu 
of  a  panic  of  very  simple  foundation.  The  OKtMtropbt) 
aocording  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  times,  was  attributed  by  tltfl 
British  christians  to  the  Immediate  interference  of  the  deity 
In  their  favour;  as,  according  to  their  conception,  nothing 
■hart  of  a  miracle  could  have  preserved  an  unprepared 
assemblage  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  such  an 
■rmsd  multitude. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  public  ipirit  and  good  taati 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  Nehemiah  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Rhuol,  iq 
this  neightwurhood,  which  induced   him  to  erect  a  coluniD, 

^H         with  an  appropriate  inscription  in  Latin,  commemorative  of 

^^h      this  event.    It  runs  as  follows  :-— 
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CATHERINE, 


Tos  ladj  upna  whose  menioira  we  are  now  engnged  lived 
ia  a  perilous  and  stirring  age  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
when  energy  of  character,  and  the  virtues  of  courage,  and 
qnicknesfl  of  intellect,  in  meeting  the  danger  of  the  hour, 
vith  correapondiiig  vigour  or  etralugem,  were  most  in 
request  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  inale  character.  Conse- 
quentlj  a  jury  of  Fine  Ladies  of  our  times  are  scarcely 
competent  to  decide  upoa  her  clainie  to  applause,  or  to  give 
ft  just  verdict  of  reprehension.  Neilher  can  the  gentlemen 
of  our  titnes  be  fair  judges  of  what  conBtituted  excellenoe  of 
character  !□  tbe  females  of  those  days,  measuriag  their 
merits  by  the  standard  of  their  own  fair  contemporaries. 
But  let  the  contemplative  eye  glance  on  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  warlare  of  our  times — and  let  a  French  or  English 
lady  of  fiahion  pat  herself  on  a  parallel  with  the  wife  of  a 
Greciaa  chief  whose  camp  is  surprised  in  the  night,  and 
unless  mightily  self-flattered,  she  may  soon  discover  her 
helplessness  and  inutility  in  such  asphere  of  perilous  tumult. 
A  discovery  so  humiliating,  perhaps,  may  produce  toleration 
Itir  such  a  being  as  the  lady  under  present  consideration. 
In  England  this  period  was  distinguished  hy  the  wars  of 
tbe  Roses  between  the  rival  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster ; 
while  in  Wales  (though  many  became  partisans  of  either 
of  those  houses)  they  had  a  bye-play  of  murderous  violence 
of  their  own  to  enact,  which  was  marked  by  great  depravity 
an  utter  estrangement  to  good  morals. 
Catherine  was  of  the  ancient  house  of  Bryn  y  Voel  in 
Evioaetb,  North  Wales.  She  was  married  to  one  of  the 
bravest  men  of  his  country  and  time ;  and  what  may  have 
flattered  her  woman's  vanity  the  more,  levan  ab  Robert* 


I  yna  a  very  handsome  raan,  Indeed  oa  it  should  a 

it  handsome  of  hia  con  temporaries.  Sir  John  Wynn  of 
Gwydir  Eays  of  him,  "  be  waa  a  goodly  man  of  penoDage, 
of  great  stature  (as  may  appears  by  the  Welah  Bonges  made  . 
unto  him),  and  moat  valiant  with  all.  Besides  the  tur. 
Dioylea  abroad,  he  suatayned  deadly  feud  (as  the  uorthent 
man  termelii)  nt  home,  in  his  doore,*  a  war  more  dangeroua 
than  the  other." 

Although  very  near  relatives,  there  was  a  hitter  feud 
between  (he  husbands  of  Catherine,  levan  ab  Robert,  and 
his  near  kinsman,  Howel  ab  Khys.  The  inCermarriagtis  in 
theae  families  eeem  as  extraordinary  as  the  rivalry  and 
hatred  between  them ;  the  wife  of  levan  ab  Robert  being  a 
sister  to  Howel  ab  Rhys,  and  the  first  wife  of  the  Istter  a 
sister  to  levan  ab  RoberL  The  second  wiie  of  Howel  ab 
Rhya  was  the  daughter  of  Tador  ab  Griffith ;  and  as  in  all 
&mily  feuds  the  ladies  generally  contrive  to  fuliil  their 
parts  to  admiration,  this  woman  certainly  was  no  e}><:eptioD 
to  that  rule.  Doctor  Johnson  has  left  it  on  record  that  he 
loved  a  good  hater — in  which  case  here  is  a  woman  after 
his  own  heart,  who  hated  and  hunted  her  enemies  to  the 
death,  and  became  an  ever-burning  but  unconsumable  (ire- 
brand  for  the  destruction  of  peace  both  in  her  own  family 
and  her  neighbour's.  Sir  John  Wynnf  describea  her  as 
"  Tudor  ab  Griffith  ab  Eineon's  daughter,  of  Ardydwy,  a 
I  courageous  stirring  woman,  who  never  gave  over  to  make 
I  debate  bctweene  her  husband  and  his  next  neighbou 
brother-in-law  my  ancestor.  Many  bickerings  passed 
belweene  them,  either  making  as  many  friends  as  he  could, 
and  many  men  were  slayne,  but  commonly  the  losss  fell  □ 
Ilawel  ab  Rhys  his  side.  This  woman  caused  the  parson  of 
Llanvrothen  to  be  murthered  because  he  had  fostered  to 
r;t  but  God  soe  wrought  that  the  murtherers. 
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being  three  hretheren,  were  all  slajine  aftprwnrds  by  my 
ancestor,  in  revenge  of  the  parson's  unworthie  dealb."  Re- 
ferring to  the  cause  of  this  "  mortal  hatred"  between  the 
two  brothera-in-lBW,  Sir  John  Wynn  makcB  it  sppear  that  it 
originated  in  the  preference  maoifested  by  levan  ab  Robert 
for  hia  nephew  John  ab  Meredith,  who  (aa  he  eipreasea  it) 
<'  aflected  him  best,"  aa  he  waa  also  his  foaterbruther, 
although  nearly  allied  to  the  other — "which  waa  taken 
Boe  heinouily  by  Uowel  ab  Rhys,  that  he  converted  the 
Bumme  of  his  rancour  upon  his  brother-in-law  and  next 
neighbour."  It  would  seem  also,  that  on  the  death  of 
Howel  ab  Rhys'a  first  wife  (sialer  to  levao  ab  Robert), 
that  all  ties  between  them  were  finally  broken,  and  they 
shunned  each  other's  company,  while  the  maligoast  nature 
of  his  second  wife  poured  oil  upon  their  fire  of  discord.  As 
thi!  whole  of  thia  account  is  derived  from  that  quaint  piece 
of  antiquity,  the  '■  Historie  of  the  Gwydir  Family,  by  Sir 
John  Wyon,"  the  first  baronet  of  that  name,  we  shall  glTe 
as  much  as  possible  of  these  details  in  the  venerable  author's 
own  phraaeology. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  quarrell  and  unkindnesa  between 
leran  ab  Robert  and  Howel  ab  Rhys  grew  in  ihia  aort. 
leran  ab  Robert,  after  his  sister's  death,  upon  some  mislikc 
left  (abandoned)  the  company  of  Howel  ab  Rhys,  and 
accompanied  John  ab  Meredith  his  nephew  and  bis  chil- 
dren, who  where  at  contiauall  hate  with  Howel  ab  Rhys. 
The  fashion  was,  in  those  days,  that  the  gentlemen  and 
their  retainers  met  commonly  every  day  to  shoole  matches 
and  masteries  :*  there  was  noe  gentleman  of  worth  in  the 
country  bat  bad  a  wine  cellar  of  his  owne,  which  wine  was 
Bolde  to  hia  profit.  Thither  came  his  friends  to  meete  him, 
and  there  spente  the  day  in  shooting,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  sledge,  and  other  acta  of  activitie ;  and  drinking  (very 
moderately  withati)  not  according  to  the  healthingf  and 
gluttonous  manner  of  our  dayes. 


fla  iKLTlod  liero  ilcstrlbed. 


"Howel  ab  Rhys  did  draw  a  draught'  upon  levan 
Bobert,  and  sent  a  brother  of  bis,  to  lodge  over  nighte  at 
Keeel);yvarcb,  to  undtrBtaod  whiob  way  levan  ab  Robert 
meante  to  go  next  daye,  who  waa  deferoiined  to  shoote  a 
inati:he  witb  John  ab  Meredith's  children,  at  Llaavibangel  j 
penQant.'l'  not  farre  iiom  John  ab  Meredith's  buuse.  Tbis 
being  uoderslood,  the  spie<  Huwel  ab  Rbjs'e  brother,  slips 
away  in  the  night,  to  his  brother,  and  lets  him  know  whc 
be  should  lay  for  him.J  ^"'^  bad  Ilowel  ab  Rhyl  proTtdeti 
a  butcher  for  the  purpose,  that  should  havo  murthered  him ; 
ioi  be  had  dirtjctions  from  Kowel  to  keepe  himself  iree,  and 
oot  to  undertake  any  of  the  company  untill  he  saw  them  ii 
medleyi  and  every  man  lighting.  Then  was  this  cbardge 
[given  to  him],  to  come  behind  the  tallcat  man  in  the  com- 
pany (for  otherwise  he  knew  him  not,  being  a  atranger),  and 
to  knoclte  him  dowoe ;  for  Howel  ab  Rhys  eayd — "-  thoa 
shale  soone  diseerne  him  from  the  rest  by  his  stature,  and 
he  will  make  nay  before  biin.  There  is  a  foaterbrother  of 
bits  one  Robin  ab  Inko,  a  little  feliow,  that  useth  to  natch 
him  behinde;  take  heede  of  him;  for  be  the  encountra 
never  aoe  hot,  his  eye  is  ever  on  hia  foAterbrother.'  "§ 

Catherine,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  in  the  nest  passaga 
makes  her  appearance ;  and  a  moat  vivid  pioture  our  ancient 
historian  draws  uf  th'ia  affectionate  and  energetic  matron,  in 
oontraat  with  her  Bulicn,  do^ed,  determinedly  murderous 
brother.  Although  she  was  uninformed  of  the  intended 
murder,  yel,  having  juet  parted  with  her  husband,  and  on 
her  return  homeward  meeting  ber  brother,  his  deadly  enemy, 


riding  with  bli  enusuriei  at  full  speed  after  him  and  bia 
ooffipan^.u  if  in  pursuit,  ber  waianaly  loring  nature  iDtui' 
tjvel;  diicovered  his  peril ;  and  in  ber  terrible  apprebeniioiu 
sbe  wai  stirred  to  thci  nioBt  heart- totichin^f  expoituiatioiu, 
mhich  the  mt.de  ta»vert  tbe  dreaded  rencontre. 

*'  levan  ab  Robert,  accordJQge  as  be  nas  appointed,  weot 
tbat  mataing  with  his  ordioary  company  towardi  Llanvi- 
fcacgel  to  nieete  John  ab  Maredith.  You  axe  to  undentand 
tbat  in  tboee  dayas,  and  in  that  wilda  wiwlds,  every  man 
•toodeupon  hiiguarde,  and  went  not  abroad  but  in  sorteand 
ao«  armed,  m  if  he  went  to  thfi  field  to  encouDtrs  with  bis 
eoemiet.  Howel  ab  Rbyc'a  lister,  being  Tevaa  ab  Robert'a 
wife,  went  a  milo,  or  thereabout,  with  her  huebandand  the 
companj,  talking  with  them,  and  bob  parted  with  tbem  ; 
aud  fo  her  wa/  homewarde,  she  met  ber  brother  on  horse- 
baclte,  with  a  greCe  companie  of  people  annad,  riding  after 
ber  bu^bande  as  fast  aa  they  coulde.  On  tbis  the  ciied  oat 
apon  her  brother,  and  dosirod  him,  tor  the  loTi  of  God,  not 
to  lurme  her  buibande,  who  meant  bim  no  banoe ;  and 
witball  steps  to  his  horse,  meaaiog  to  have  caught  him  bj 
the  bridle,  which  be  seeing,  turned  bis  horse  about.  She 
then  caug'bt  tbe  borie  b;  the  taile,  hanging  upon  him  aoe 
long,  and  crying  upon  her  brother,  that  in  the  end  hs  drew 
out  bis  abort  award,  and  strucke  at  her  anna.  Whioh  aba 
peroeiviiig,  was  faine  to  lett  ellppe  her  hold,  and  running 
before  him  to  a  narrow  passage,  whereby  be  must  passe 
through  a  brooke  where  thera  was  a  footbridg-e  neara  the 
fbrde  I  she  then  steppes  to  the  footbridga  and  takes  away  tbe 
vanilaw,'  or  hand«tay  of  the  bridge,  and  with  tha  same  lefts 
flia  at  her  brother;  and  if  be  had  not  avuyded  tbe  blow, 
iha  bad  itrucke  him  downa  from  hU  horse. — Furor  artiik 

-  The  diabolical  mtuder,  ctmninglj  as  it  was  ooncerted, 
utterly  failed  of  eiecution  ;  but  brought  destruction  on  the 
wretched  instrument  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect  through 
the  watchful  afTection  of  tbe  fbsterbrotber  of  the  intended 
sictioi.  But  we  shall  give  the  details  in  the  word*  of  ovf 
old  Welsh  historian. 


"  Howel  ab  Rhya  and  his  companie,  wilhine  a  mile  oveF- 
toobe  levao  ab  Bob^rC  and  hia  followers,  who  turned  beads 
upon  him,  though   greatlie   overmatched.     The   bickeruig 
grew  verifl  hoCt,  and  manie  were  knocked  downe  of  either 
side.     In  the  ende,  when  thatt  sbaulde  be  performed  which 
they  came  for,  the  murthering  butcher  haveing  not  atrucke 
one  atroake  all  day,  but  watching  opportunity,  and  finding 
the  companie  more  scattered  than  at  first  from  levan  ab  | 
Robert,  (hruat  bimaeli^  among  levan  ab  Robert's  people   I 
behiude,  and,  makeing  a  blow  at  him,  was  prevented  hf  I 
Robin  ab   Tnko,   his   foslerbrother,  and  knocked    downe ; 
God  bringiag  upon  his  head  the  destruction  that  he  meant  1 
for  another  :  which  Howel  ab  Rhys  perceiving,  cryed  t 
people,  Met  ua  awaie  a.nd  begone;  I  had  given  chardge  that  I 
-Robin  ab  Inko  should  have  been  belter  looked  u 
Boe  that  bickering  brake  with  the  hurte  of  manie,  and  the  I 
deuthe  of  that  one  man." 

Another  instance  of  the  savage  depravity  of  thes 
given  in  the  neit  passage  of  Sir  John  Wynn's  history, 
detailing  the  murder  of  the  parson  of  Llanvrothen  by  the 
machinationa  of  the  ferocious  wife  of  Howel  ah  Rhys, 
which  was  referred  to  in  another  pari  of  tbia  mem 

"  It  fortuned  anon  after,  that  the  parson  of  Llanvrothen*  I 
tooke  a  cbilde  of  levaa  ab  Robert's  to  foster,  which  aore  < 
grieved  Howel  ah  Rbys's  wife,  her  busbande  haveing  then 
more  lande  in  that  parish  than  levan  ab  Robert ;  in  revenge 
whereof  she  platted  the  death  of  the  said  parson  in  this 
manner.  She  sente  a  woman  to  aske  lodgcing  of  the  parson, 
tcAo  used  nol  to  deny  any.^  The  woman  being  in  bed,  atlet 
midnight,  began  to  strike  and  to  rave  j  whereupon  (be 
pBTEOn,  thinking  that  she  had  been  distracted,  awakeing  out 
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^^^H       ilmple  buL  .afTeotin^ly  compreliFiulve  expniBiloD,  that  forcibly  niuUidi  iu  of        I 
^^^^L      GoldflnUUi'a  btau  iitcU  oTa  cqudut  pothd.  J 

^^^V  "  Bis  houK  wu  kncnm  to  all  Iboii^iil  train,  I 

^^^H  Be  clild  Uwli  ttudsUDgi  but  rdlevKl  liieU  pain."  M 


of  his  sleep,  and  wondering  at  so  suddaine  n  crie  in  the 
night,  made  towards  her,  and  his  household  also ;  then  slie 
vowed  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  soughte  to  take  undue 
freedorae  with  her,  and  ioe  goit  out  of  doores,  threatening 
revenge  to  the  parson.  This  woman  had  her  brcthreii, 
three  notahle  rogucflr  of  a  vile  crew,  fit  for  any  mbchief, 
being  followers  of  Howel  ab  Rh;e.  In  a  morning  these 
brethren  watched  the  parson,  as  he  went  to  look  to  his  cattle, 
in  a  place  in  that  parish  called  Gogo  jr  Llechwin,  bebg 
now  a  tenement  of  mine,  and  there  murthered  him.  Two 
oftbemfledio  Chirk  eland,  in  Denhighshtre,  and  Eome  to 
the  Trevors,  who  were  friends  or  of  a  kinne  to  Howel  ah 
Rhjs  or  his  wife.  It  was  the  manner  in  those  dayea,  that 
the  martherer  onely,  he  thai  gave  the  death-wound,  should 
tlye,  which  was  called  in  Welsh  Lkuendd,  which  is,  a  red 
hsnde,  hecause  he  had  hlouded  his  hande :  the  accessaries 
and  abbettora  to  the  murtherera  were  never  barkened  (aought) 
after.'" 

The  following  account  of  the  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment of  the  "  Llawmdd,"  or  red-hands,  is  strikingly  inter- 
esting. It  describes  a  state  of  things  once  common  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  Italy  especially,  ta  later 
times,  when  the  powerful  outlaw  was  in  reality  tiie  despotic 
sovereign  of  his  own  locality.  Supported  by  his  own  bands, 
the  ''  captaiue  of  the  country,''  as  Sir  John  Wjnn  calif  the 
Welsh  freebooter,  be  raised  his  coniribationa  when  and 
where  he  pleased,  defended  his  most  guilty  friends  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  wrath  of  rival  outlaws,  and 
made  war  to  the  death  on  those  whose  possessions  he 
covetted,  or  whose  persons  he  disliked. 

"In  those  dayes,  in  Chirkeland  and  Ostvaldstreinnd,*  two 
sects,  or  kindred  (clans),  contended  for  the  eoveraignty  of 
the  coiintrie,  and  were  at  continnall  strife  one  with  another : 
the  KylBns  and  tho  Trevors.  Thej  had  their  alliance,  par- 
tisans, and  friends  iu  all  the  countreys  round  thereabouts,  to 
whome,  oi  the  manner  of  the  time  was,  they  sente  such  of 
their   followers  as   committed    murther  or    manslaughter. 
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trbkb  were  iafely  kept  a»  very  precious  jewallij 
receivvd  the  tihe  fma  their  fViendes.  These  kinde  otpea^g 
were  atowed  in  the  day  time  in  chambers  in  iheire  hooiWi^ 
aiid  in  the  night  they  went  to  the  next  wine  house  tba^ 
belonged  to  the  gentleman,  or  to  hii  fenants  houses, 
faire  off,  to  malta  merry,  or  to  wench.  Meredith  ab  How* 
ah  Moris,  in  those  d^yea  chiefe  and  leader  of  the  seel  of  tlw 
KyfBns,  was  a  kinne  to  levan  ab  Robert,  and  in  league 
liim,  to  whome  he  sente  to  desire  him  to  draio  a  draaghl  to- 
catch  those  murthererH  i  who  sente  him  worde  that  hc- 
(rtwulde  come  priTstely  into  Cliirkelande  onely  aeconi| 
with  but  «ix,  and  ha  made  noe  doubt  to  deliver  the  mii#>' 
theren  into  his  handeSi  As  levan  ub  Robert 
way  goin^  thither,  passing  by  Ty  ya  y  Rbos,*  being  a  wiafti 
bouse,  standing  in  Pendryn  Deydraetb,  Uowsl  ab  RbyiNt^ 
wife  being  in  the  hoiue  said  to  the  people  that  were  with 
her,  *  yonder  goeth  levan  ab  Hobert,'  Hwyr  y  dial  ev  H< 
dadnaeth,  which  is  as  much  an  to  saj  'that  he  would  not  is 
haste  be  cvvenged  of  the  wrong  dons  to  his  foster.'  Being 
come  ta  Cbirkelande  he  abode  there  manie  dayes  in  aeorar 
Bitd  ttnseen,  sleeping  ia  the  day,  and  watching  all  night.  Ift 
the  ctide,  with  the  heipe  of  his  IHeadeSf  lie  taught  the  tm- 
nturtherers,  whone  he  had  no  sooner  in  band  bnt  the  eit> 
did  rise,  the  TreVora  in  their /riendea,  and  the  Kyffiaa  In  t\eif 
leaders.  To  the  latter  of  these  cries  Meredith  ab  Howel 
ab  Moris  resorted,  who  told  leran  ab  Robert  that  it  waa 
irapoesible  for  him  to  carry  tiiem  out  of  the  country  to  airy 
place  to  have  judiciall  proceedingB  against  them,  by  reason 
that  the  fection  of  the  Trerora  woulde  lay  the  way  and  nap- 
row  passages  of  the  comilrie,  and  if  they  were  brought  t» 
Chirke  castle  gate  to  receive  the  Iriall  of  the  conotrie  lawea, 
it  was  lawefnll  for  the  ofleoder'a  (riendea,  whosoever  they 
were,  to  bring  fire  poundes  for  everie  man  for  a  fine  to  tb« 
lord,  and  to  acquit  then,  soe  it  were  nott  tn  cases  of 
treaton.  A  damnable  cnstame  used  in  those  dayes,  in  the 
lordship's  marches,  which  was  used  alsoe  in  Mawddwy,  untlll 
the  new  ordinance  of  Wales,  made  in  the  seyen  and  twen- 
tieth yeare  of  Henery  VIII.     Hereupon  levan  ab  Robert 
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commanded  one  of  his  men  to  aSrike  off  their  heads,  which 
the  felluw  doing  fsinllie,  the  ofiender  tatde  him  that  if  he  had 
his  aecke  uoder  bis  sworde,  he  would  malte  it  take  better 
edge  thfui  he  did :  so  resolute  vrere  they  in  those  dayes  and 
in  contempt  of  death — whereupon  levan  ah  Robert,  in  a  rage 
stepping  to  them,  struolie  off  their  heads,''  Thus  two  out 
of  the  three  mvirderera  met  their  fate;  and  ss  we  ahall  soon 
see,  the  third  did  not  escape. 

We  have  morst  in  the  next  passage,  on  the  "goodlie 
personage"  of  levan  ab  Robert,  the  husband  of  our  Cathe- 
rine ;  he  must  have  been  almost  gigantic  in  slaturc,  and  a 
&ir  match  for  bis  contemporarj  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  the 
celebrated  Yorkist  corammder,  had  it  been  their  lot  ever  to 
meet  in  battle  The  perseverance  with  which  he  followed 
up  this  adventure,  sleeping  in  caves,  or  wherever  be  could 
oonreal  himself  bj  daj,  and  searching  out  the  murderers  by 
nigbt,  cost  no  trifling  bodily  fatigue  and  aufTering,  it  would 
appear  by  the  latter  part  of  this  passage. 

"  Davydd  Llwyd  ab  Griffith  Vycban,  grnndchild  lo  levan 
ab  Robert,  in  his  youth  watted  upon  Hugh,  son  to  Mr. 
Robert  ab  Rhyfl,  at  Cambridge,  elected  Abbot  i-f  Couwiiy 
by  his  father's  procurement,  in  his  minorilie.  He  being  at 
Plas  lolon,*  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  ab  Rhys,  an  old 
woman  that  dwelt  there  tolde  him  that  she  had  scene  his 
grand&ther  levan  ab  Robert  at  that  house,  both  in  goeing 
and  comeing  from  his  voyage  into  Chirkeland,  and  that  he 
was  the  tallest  and  goodUeat  nan  that  ever  she  had  scene ; 
for  sitting  at  the  lire  upon  the  spOTit"  ^^^  hinder  parte  of  his 
heade  was  to  be  seene  over  the  sp<^r,  which  she  never  saw  to 
any  other  man.  She  also  said,  that  in  bis  retnrne  from 
Chirkeland  she  saw  Lowry,  daughter  of  Howel,  Rhys  ah 
Meredith's  wife,  his  kinswoman,  wash  his  eyes  with  white 
wioe,  being  bloudshot  by  long  watching.'' 

The  destruction  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  murderers  of 
the  parson  of  Llanvrothen  is  nest  narrated  ;  wliich  event 
made  levan  ab  Robert's  expedition  into  Chirkeland,  upon  the 
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whole,  a  v«ry  complete  adventure,  unique  in  its  details,  nod' 
unsurpassad  fur  its  nltimale  poetic  justice,  by  tba  taoit, 
elaborate  ot  our  tales  of  fiction. 

"  lerao  ab  Robert,  in  his  retnrne  from  Chii-kelaDd,  riding, 
home  to  his  house  by  Gallt;  Morva-hir,*  by  mooDsbin* 
(tbo  tide  in  Traeth-niawr  giveiog  him  noe  eooner  passage,, 
talking  with  hie  men  carelessly,  and  out  of  danger 
imagined),  suddaJDiie  lighted  an  arrowe  ehot  amongst  tbem 
from  the  hill  siiJe,  which  was  then  full  of  wood.  On  thl« 
they  made  a  stande,  and  shot  wholly,  all  seven,  totvord* 
the  place  from  whence  the  other  arrowe  came,  with  one , 
of  which  arrowes  of  theirs,  shot  soe  at  random,  they  killed 
him  that  shot  at  them — being  the  third  brother  of  the 
murtherera." 

This  triumphant  achierement  of  leyan  ab  Robert's, 
destruction  of  these  pestilent  wretches,  as  might  be  expectedi 
excited  the  highest  resentment  in  the  family  of  bis  brother-, 
in-law.  The  history  states  that  "Howel  ab  Rhys,  and  es- 
peciallie  his  wife,  boyling  in  revenge,  drew  another  draught 
against  levan  ab  Robert  in  this  manner.  levan  ab  Robertas 
mother  wa»  of  the  house  of  Even-mel-goed,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  and  slater  to  Rbytherch  ab  levan  Lloyd,  then,  and 
yet,  the  greatest  family  in  that  couQtii 
[Here  an  omission  of  a  few  lines  in  copying  the  origiuil 
MS.  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  levan  ab  Roberfi 
maternal  family  had  to  do  with  what  follows,  However,  *. 
little  consideration  makes  (he  matler  clear  enough.] 
would  appear  that  these  Cardiganshire  relatives  of  his  had 
sent  to  him,  for  his  safe  keeping  and  protectioi 
lisans  and  followers  of  theirs  who  had  been  implicated  in 
some  of  the  dreadful  feuds  of  the  day,  and  sought  conceal- 
ment from  justice.  Thus  hiding  away  in  the  premises  of 
leian  ab  Robert,  they  stood  as  known  outlaws  and  mur- 
derers, precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  e  ' 
Howel  ab  Rhys,  whom  his  brother-in-law  had  caused  to  h«- 

;ecated  at  Chirkeland.     But  here  ? 
historian  again. 
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"If  hath  before  been  mcntioneil  to  have  been  customary 
ra  Chirkeland  and  other  pans  of  Wales,  for  the  Llawrudda 
[red-hands],  to  resarte  to  the  moat  powerfiill  of  the  gentry, 
where  they  were  keplp  very  choicely.  Howel  ab  Rhys, 
understuniting  that   levan   ab   Robert   and  bis  people  had 

time  [a  fair  opportunity}  by  force  to  enter  his  house,  and 
apprehend  all  Chose  [under  his  protectionj,  and  to  bring 
them  to  Carnarvon  to  be  hanged ;  for  there  were  none  of 
them  but  atoode  outlawed  of  murther.  To  this  end,  to 
strengthen  himselfe  in  his  purpose,  he  sent  for  David  ab 
Jeakin,  bis  cousin-gertnan,  then  a  tamouB  outlawe  in  tbe 
rocke  of  Carreg  y  walch,  with  his  crew  and  followers  to 
Bssbt  him,  and  auddainlie  came  ia  a  morning  to  the  hall  of 
levan  ab  Bobert's  house,  where  they  were  in  the  oulhouses 
about,  and  stowed  in  upper  chambers,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  and  none  to  be  seen." 

Some  cletaiU  of  this  break-of-day  attack  on  the  house  of 
levan  ab  Robert  differ  a  little  in  the  relation  in  the  different 
editions  of  the  "History  of  the  Gwyder  Family."  In  one, 
It  is  stated  that  the  watcher  on  the  Garreg  fthe  highest 
rock  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  house)  announced  the  approaeh 
rf  the  hostile  paly ;  and  in  the  next  instant  they  rushed 
forward,  broke  down  the  court  gate,  and  commenced  batler- 
iag  tbe  outer  door  of  tbe  mansion.  It  happened  most  fortun- 
Mely  for  tbe  family  that  this  eapecial  morning  was  devoted 
by  the  careAil  mistress  of  the  habitation,  the  lady  Catherine, 
for  that  useful  piece  of  domestic  housewifery  mead-brewiojj. 
Unlike  our  tie-a-bed  modem  mistresses,  in  the  right  good 
spirit  of  the  olden  day,  the  wife  of  levan  ab  Robert  was 
personally  superintending  the  distilling  process  of  that 
important  convivial  beverage,  and  might  be  seen  tbia  event- 
ful morning,  passing  to  and  tro,  giving  orders  to  her  maids, 
among  the  steaming  vats  and  seething  cauldrons.  Sud- 
denly  the  ominous  warning  of  tbe  watoher  struck  upon  her 
ear,  and  in  the  consequent  agitation  dissipated  all  further 
thoughts  of  her  present  occupation  in  the  thrilling  and  all- 
absorbing  conslderatiori  how  the  house  was  to  be  defended. 
^^  the  next  instant  the  tumultuous  rush,  shouts,  and  batter- 


ing  of  the  aSBailants  came  nearer  and  loader.  The  deatraiW 
tion  of  the  cuurt  gate  b;  the  aledge  hammers  and  axes  o(tbf> 
foe,  SB  might  be  expected,  was  scarcely  tui  iostont'a  impedi* 
ment  to  their  destructive  march,  and  their  loud  shantlng  anct' 
thundering  at  tha  outer  door  of  the  mansion  immediately 
followed.  The  ladj  of  levan  ab  Robert  on  the  first  ootioK 
of  danger  bad  sent  one  of  the  girls  to  rouse  the  sleeping  n: 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  few  as  thej  were  in  ou 
her,  many  haviag  accompanied  her  husband  to  CarnarTOBiT' 
while  another  heartj  lass  was  put  to  ring  the  alarm  hell  witb 
her  nhole  strength  of  arm  and  bodj.  In  the  meantime 
wilh  the  coolueas  and  intrepidity  of  a  practiied  leader,  abfi, 
gave  her  instructions  to  the  rest  of  the  fair  m'  ' 
mead  brewery,  bow  they  were  to  turn  warriors  i 
aion,  and  with  such  weapons  as  never  before  c 
been  used  for  attack  or  defence.  In  an  instant  every  female 
followed  their  mistress,  each  bearing  a  pan  full  of  the  boiling 
mead-wort,  ready  to  salute  the  first  intruder.  As  the  ir* 
door  flew  to  splinters  under  the  ponderous  blows  of  ttp 
assailants,  and  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  crossed  tlw 
threshold,  while  wondering  to  see  n 
oppose  them,  each  had  dashed  in  his  feee  a  vessel  full  of  tba 
scalding  fluid  prepared  for  his  reception.  Those  behiad» 
ignorant  of  the  impediment  to  their  intrusive  ingresl) 
pashed  forward,  and  received  similar  compliments  the  ni 
meat  they  exhibited  their  faces,  and  quickly  dropped  on 
their  prostrate  companions  who,  on  the  fluor,  were  Writhing 
and  roaring  with  excessive  torture.  The  maidens  who  had 
retreated  in  good  order,  under  the  instructions  of  their  u 
daunted  mistress,  immediately  returned  to  the  charge  with 
pans  refilled  with  the  steaming  mead,  and  discharged  them 
as  before  with  similar  efi'ect  in  the  (aces  of  the  assailantSt 
which  for  a  while  prevented  their  advancea  many  yards  into 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  Happily  at  this  time  the  sleep- 
ing men  having  been  roused  from  their  heavy  slumbers,  now 
came  armed  to  the  attack,  and  relieved  the  fair  combutanU 
fVom  their  toil  and  peril.  The  ever-waketiil  genius  of  th« 
lady  Catherine,  fatigued  as  she  was,  did  not  limit  her  e: 
lions  tawha^  we  hiive  related— 'for  as  we  leara  from  Sir  Juha 
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Wjim's  lustor;,  that  ths  alarm  waa  given  out  of  doors,  fiu- 
uid  Dear,  which  broaf^hl  assistance  to  tbe  defenilers  of  the 
bouse;  k11  the  men  withiD  being  engaged,  the  iDfurmation 
could  be  conreyed  nnlj'  through  tiie  agency  of  the  females, 
one  of  whom,  it  is  probable,  was  dispatched  by  her  distress 
for  the  purpose  through  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  But  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  of  this  memorable  attack  and  defence  of 
levao  sb  Robert's  houae  we  give  in  the  words  of  our  old 
historian. 

"These  people  of  levan  ab  Robert's  that  were  io  tha 
hall  [those  first  up]  rayaedacrle,  and  betoolie  ihemselves  ta 
their  weapons;  whereupon  the  ootlawes  awaked,  and  alsoe 
betooke  themselves  to  their  weapons,  and  bestirred  them- 
selves handsomely.  The  house  was  assalted  with  all  foroe, 
and  pierced  in  divera  places,  but  was  well  defended  by  thqse 
that  were  within  :  for  having  made  <liverse  bri^aches,  thej 
durst  Dot  enter;  a  few  resolute  men  beiog  able  to  make  a 
br&ch  good  against  manie.  Upon  this  the  crie  of  the  coun- 
try did  rise,  and  levan  ab  Robert's  tenants  and  Iriendes  as- 
sembled in  greale  numbers  (whereof  Robert  ab  Inca  waa 
caplaine),  who  fought  with  the  besiegers,  aod  in  the  ende 
with  their  arrowes  did  drive  them  from  one  side  of  the  houw, 
who  continually  moved  round  and  assembled  the  other  side. 
After  they  had  continued  all  that  day,  and  all  ihe  fullowing 
oight  in  that  manner,  the  next  morning,  seeing  they  could 
prevayle  little  to  enter  the  house,  thej  came  to  a  parley  with 
Bobin  ab  Inco,  who  advised  them  to  begone  in  time;  'for, 
laid  he,  as  soon  as  the  water  of  Traelh-mawr  will  give 
leave,*  levan  Krach,  my  master's  kinsman,  will  be  here  with 
bis  Ardjdwy  men,  and  then  you  shall  be  all  slayne.'  This 
levaa  Krach  was  a  man  of  greate  accounte  in  those  dayes  in 
Ardydwy,f  and  dwelt  at  Gally-lydan,  in  the  parish  of 
Maeo-turog.  Whereupon  they  gave  over  their  enterprize, 
and  returned  to  Bron-y-voel,  to  Howel  ab  Rhys  his  bouse  t 
when  the  outlawe  David  ab  Jeukin  advised  his  cosen  Honel 
to  take  his  brother-in-law  levan  ab  Robert  for  his  friende 
and  Deighbour.    '  For,  said  he,  I  will  not  come  with  thee  to 
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invftde  thia  man's  houae  wben  be  is  at  home,  seeing  I  li 
such  hot  reiiilance  in  hU  absence.'''  In  this  last  allusion, 
it  is  probable  that  he  more  particularly  referred  to  tha 
scalding  mead  bf  which  his  first  advances  were  so  signallj 
defeated. 

The  affectionate  meeting  of  levan  ab  Robert  and  his 
heroic  wife  on  his  return  from  Carnarvon  assizes  may  be 
easily  conceiTed.  She  had  not  only  been  the  means  of  de' 
fending  his  household,  but  utterly  baffled  the  aim  of  his  ad- 
versary to  wound  hie  pride,  and  obtained  for  her  huah.ind 
one  more  triumph  over  his  implacable  enemy,  although  that 
enemy  was  her  own  brother. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceire  the  state  of  an 
eity  between  two  such  females  as  the  wives  of  Howel  ab 
R^ya  and  levan  ah  Robert,  for  very  different  wiis  the 
racter  of  Catherine  to  that  of  hi'r  brother's  mischief-brewing 
wile.  If  [he  former  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  tho  ' 
"  Boadicea"  of  private  life  of  those  days,  the  latter  has  her 
full  claim  to  a  criminal  parallel  with  Cartismandua,  of  ci 
and  trencherous  memory.  Catherine  ever  aimed  to  avert 
evil,  while  her  opponent  "  miraed  her  wrath"  tiU,  it  teemed 
with  deadly  bifterneas,  and  overflowed  in  deeds  of  blood- 
shed, as  iu  the  heinous  case  of  tho  murder  of  the  parson  of 
Llanvro  then- 
It  was  soon  after  thia  spirited  defence  of  her  household 
that  Cafherioe  departed  this  life,  doubtless  to  the  deep 
regret  of  her  admiring  contemporaries  i  and  most  especially 
of  her  husband  and  children,  to  whom  such  a  woman  must 
have  been  singularly  dear,  in  those  noblest  of  feminine  cha- 
racters— a  good  wife  and  mother. 

It  was  a  short  space  after  the  Yorkist  earl  of  Pemhroka 
Inade  his  destructive  «isit  to  North  Wales,  the  plague  c 
to  aid  hia  desolating  inarch,  and  in  the  Hower  of  his  life,  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  carried  olf  levan  ab  Robert,  at  hi 
bouse  at  Caselgyvaroh.  He  bad  married  a  second  time,  and 
left  three  children  by  his  first,  and  as  many  by  his  second 
*ife  ;  but  his  death  entirely  ended  the  strife  between  hi* 
and  the  fierce,  reatless  family  of  Uowcl  ab  Rky«i 
brotlier-in>law. 
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Tms  lady,  the  cousin  of  levan  ab  Robert,  who,  with  his 
wifr,  figures  in  ihe  precading  memoir,  was  a  gentle  contrast 
to  the  spirited  females  of  these  turbuleot  (imea ;  and  as 
gentleneBB  io  woman  is  more  attractive  and  winning  than 
anj  demoDstrationii  of  violent  passiun,  although  elicited  in 
our  own  behalf  it  is  probable  that  sweet  attribute  w.>n 
her  kinsman's  beat  regards,  and  saved  her  and  her  family 
flora  ruic ;  otherwise  hia  public  duties  must  have  doomed 
them  to  destruction.  Catherioa  was  the  daughter  of  Robiu 
Vaughan  of  Deubighland,  and  married  to  a  gentlemaa 
named  Rhja  aU  Eineon.  They  resided  at  Henbiaa*  in 
Maethbrwd,  Denbighshire ;  and  although  they  were  parti- 
sans of  the  house  of  York,  and  levan  ab  Robert  the  active 
adherent  of  the  Lancastarians,  the  latter  allowed  the  do- 
mestic aSeclions  to  predotniuate  over  h'n  politics.  Id 
hiB  terrible  and  destructive  visit  to  their  neighbourhood, 
while  the  dwellings  of  the  fnends  of  York  blazed,  and  their 
inmates  fled  to  the  muunioins,  or  perished  by  the  sword  or 
fire,  the  domicile  of  his  gentle  cousin  Catherine  was  held 
sacred,  and  he  even  mode  it  hia  temporary  place  of  sojoum> 
As  a  stern  picture  of  the  ferocity  of  the  limes,  and  the  re- 
lentless cruelty  of  that  memorable  civil  war,  and  to  exhibit 
thn  danger  which  this  family  escaped,  from  the  interest  of 
Catherine  with  her  cousin,  we  quote  the  following  from  Sir 
John  Wynn's  "  Ilislory  of  the  Gwydirf-  Family :  "— 

"*  The  warrs  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  beginning  this  sum- 
mer, made  levan  ab  Robert  forgetfuU  of  his  promise  to 
Fedeeme  rhe  1  iiids ;  for  in  the  time  of  that  civill  worra  land 
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was  not  ought  worth,  neither  was  it  redeemed  during  hia  ' 
life.  In  those  warra  levin  ab  Robert  ab  Meredith,  e 
the  sixth  of  Eilward  the  Fourth,  with  Daiid  ab  Jenk 
other  captaioea  of  the  Lancoatarian  factiout  wnated  with  fire 
and  sward  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Denbigh.  Tn  revenga 
of  thia  Edward  the  Fourth  sent  Willliam,  earle  of  Pembroke 
with  a,  great  army  to  waste  the  mountaine  couDtrejs  of  | 
Cajnarvon  and  Merionethshire,  and  take  the  coatle  of  Hard- 
lech  {held  then  bj  David  ab  Eineon  for  the  two  earles, 
Henry,  earle  of  Riohmond,  and  Jasper,"  earle  of  Pembroke), 
which  earle  did  execute  his  cbardgea  to  the  full,  as  witnesaeth 
thia  WeUh  rime— 


A  Uiru^D  *g  vj-Ui  rijaeor.'  " 

Tran^ation — At  Harddlech  and  Denbigh  every  house  was 
in  flames,  and  Nantconwy  in  cinders— one  thousand  four 
himdred  (years)  fkim  our  Lord,  and  sixty-eight  more. 

"  In  that  expedition  levan  ah  Robert  lay  one  night  at  the 
bouse  of  Rhys  ab  Bineon,  at  Hi^nbliU,  who  married  his  cosea 
Catherbe,  daughter  of  Robin  Vaughan;  and  setting  forth 
very  early,  before  day,  unwittingly  carried  upon  his  finger 
the  wreslf  of  his  coaen'a  harpe,  whereon  (aa  it  seemeth)  be 
had  played  overnight,  as  the  niaoner  was  iu  those  days,  to 
bring  himaelfe  asleepe.  This  he  returned  by  a  messenger, 
unto  hia  nosen,  with  thia  messa^  witball,  that  he  came  not 
into  Deobighland  to  take  from  his  coaen  aa  much  as  the 
wrest  of  her  liarpe :  whereby  it  appoareth  that  by  hia 
means  neither  her  house,  nor  any  of  her  goods  were  burnt, 
wasted,  hurt,  or  spoyled.  Tbua  both  her  houses,  HinblllB 
and  Brynsyllty  escaped  the  earl  Herberte's  desolation, 
though  the  same  consumed  the  whole  burrough  of  Llanrwst, 
and  all  the  vale  of  Conway  besides,  to  cold  coaU  (ciadcra). 
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Cathbbine,  the  yonngeat  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  and  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  viax  bora  in  1401.  Her 
elder  sister  Isabclis,  had  been  married  to  Richard  II.  of 
England  at  seven  years  of  age  ;  and  on  the  murder  of  that 
unhappy  king,  in  1400,  she  waa  detained  in  honourable 
castodf  by  the  usurper  ofhis  throne  Henry  IV.,  perhaps  the 
youngest  widow  and  ijueen-dowager  on  record,  being  then 
only  eleven  years  old.  The  court  of  France  repeatedly 
demanded  (he  liberatioo  and  return  of  the  young  queen; 
but  instead  of  acceding  to  tlieir  desires,  Henry  made  over- 
tures to  the  royal  family  of  France  lo  have  her  married  to 
bis  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  Henry  V. 
Avoiding  a  positive  refusal,  they  evaded  hia  desire  aa  long 
as  possible;  "£ir,"  aays  Rapin,  "  neither  Charles's  brother 
nor  uncles  would  ever  consent  to  i(,  not  being  able  to 
think  of  marrying  the  young  queen  to  a  prince  whose  fether 
was  generally  reckoned  tha  murderer  of  her  first  huaband. 
They  alleged,  however,  another  reaaun  for  declining  it  ; 
namely,  that  her  father  not  being  in  a  condition  to  manage 
bis  affairs,  they  durst  not  treat  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
without  hia  consent.'  A  second  reason  why  Henry  deferred 
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Isabella's  restitatioD  was,  bccauso  he  knew  the  moDer 
Richard  received  with  her  would  be  demanded.  However, 
as  he  had  do  plausible  pretence  to  detain  her,  he  consented 
at  last  to  restore  her  with  part  of  her  jewela." 

When  Henry  V.  came  to  the  throne,  instead  of  repeating 
the  demand  uf  Isabeltii,  hla  pride  perhaps  being  hurt  at  the 
former  evasion  or  refusal,  he  sought  her  jounger  aiater 
Catherine  for  hia  future  queen.  Henrj^a  first  introduction 
to  Catheriue  nas  in  France,  on  May  29th,  1419,  during  the 
negociations  between  the  English  and  French  commi 
respecting  the  terma  on  which  the  conqueror  of  Aginoourt  i 
oonaented  to  arrest  hoEtilities  between  the  two  countries—  t 
Kapin  relates  the  matter  thus — "  The  court  of  France  being  ! 
at  Pontoiae,  Henry  came  to  Mante  in  order  to  be 
placa  of  conference.  From  these  two  towns  it  was  that  the 
two  courts  repaired  every  day  to  the  place  appointed. 
The  first  day  thn  queen  of  France  brought  the  princeat 
Catherine  her  daughter,  with  whom  Henry  was  charmed. 
The  effect  of  this  first  sight  being  very  visible,  the  queen 
believed  she  should  infiame  the  desires  of  the  prince  by  not 
letting  her  daughter  appear  any  more.  Henry  soon  perceived 
ber  design.    He  found  the  princess  was  to  serve  for  a  decoj   ■ 
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to  enanBTB  him.  But  to  fniatate  the  queen's  eipecfalion,  he 
told  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  it  might  be  depended  upon,  he 
would  never  quit  his  arms  till  be  had  the  king  and  the 
princess  bis  daughter  in  bis  power,  and  bad  expelled  him 
tbe  kingdom  in  caae  be  opposed  it."  Thus  the  common 
trick  of  a"managiDg mother,'' resorted  to  b j  this  cunning 
French  queen,  was  demolislied  at  once  and  given  to  the 
winds  by  the  rough  pluin  dealing  of  the  English  kiog,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted)  adopted  rather  a  Felruchio-like  style  of 
wooing — and  ultimately  may  be  said  to  have  carried  hu 
point  at  the  end  of  bla  sword.  Accordingly,  agreeable  to 
tbe  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  waa  married  to 
that  princess  on  the  2nd  June,  1420,;  Catherine  being  then 
io  her  nineteenth  year,  and  Henry  in  bis  thirty-second. 
She  was  crowned  queen  of  England  inFebmiiry,  1421,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  she  gave  birth  to  a  young 
prince,  who  afterwards  became  Henry  VI.  This  was 
perhaps  the  moat  happy,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  life  of  Catherine — as  she  was  at  the 
same  time  queen  of  England  and  queen-regent  of  France. 
After  her  marriage  both  Henry  and  Catherine  paased  ire- 
qnently  to  and  fro  between  England  and  France — residing 
for  a  brief  space  alternately  in  each.  Rapin  stales, "  in  April, 
1422,  Queen  Catherine  arrived  from  England,  attended  by 
tbe  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  lefl  the  regency  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  his  brother.  The  two  courts  joioing  at  Bois 
de  Vincennee,  went  from  thence  soon  after  to  keep  the 
Whitsun  holidays  at  Paris.  Ilenry  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
and  Charles  in  the  palace  of  St.  Pul,  where  he  had  but  a 
small  court,  whilst  the  regent-king's  was  numerous  and  splen- 
did. On  'Whitsunday  they  dined  together  in  public,  the  two 
kings  and  two  queens  with  crowns  on  their  heads." 

All  tbi?  time  Henry  was  carrying  on  tbe  war  against  the 
French  Dauphin ;  and  "  whilst  he  was  pleasing  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  a  victory  that  would  render  him  master  of  all 
Fraoce,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux  which  obliged  him  to 
stay  at  Senlis.'"  Brilliant  as  the  carreer  of  Henry  had 
bitherto  been,  it  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration  i  and 
he  Uttle  thought,  at  the  commencement  of  bis  illness,  that 
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he  waa  strickea  with  the  fB.ta1  malady  tbnt  doomed  hir 
an  early  grave.     Hii  fortitude,  under  the  severe  pains  o: 
complaint,  was  na  exemplary  as  his  cnnrage  in  the  da 
battle.      He  gave    the   neceasary   ordors   snitable   lo 
emergency  of  the  occasion  with  his  usual  calmness ; 
sent  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  supply  his  presence,  with  the    I 
required   troops  to   oppose    the    Dauphin — whose  arrange-   I 
ments  were  thereby  entirely  baffled  and  destroyed.    "  Hop*'  T 
ing   his   distemper  would  wear   off,   after  resting  a  liltia'  ] 
at  Senlis,  he  took  a  litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  at 
head  of  bis  army.     But  his  illnes  still  increasing,  he  resolved   I 
to  return  to  Vincennes.     Convincert  at  length  that  there'  J 
were  no  hopes  of  his  reeovery,  unii  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  death,   bia  dying  words,  amidst  his   assembled  nobles,- 
manifested  his  intense  care  for  the  kingdom's  weal,  and  hi» 
lendemeas    for    those   most   near  and   dear  to   bim. 
conjured  them,  for  God's  sake,  to  remain  in  strict  unio 
the  service  of  the  infant  prince  who  was  going  to  be  their 
iing,  to  take  care  of  bia  education,  and  give  the  queen  all 
the  comolaHon  that  lay  I'n  their  power,  and  for  which  the  had 
to  great  occasion.     This  great  prince  expired  on  the 
August,  U22,  in  the  thirtj-fuurth  year  of  his  age,  after  a. 
triumphant  reign  of  nine  years,  five  months,  and  eleven  days. 
His  body  was   brought  to  England   and   buried   smongbt 
hia  ancestors  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  fijncra!  pomp 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  be  enjoyed  whilst  alive,  and  t< 
esteem  conceived  of  him  by  his  aubjects."'     He  was  interred 
at  the  feet  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  a  little  chapel,  e 
enlarged  and  beautified  with  several  statues,  and  fenced  with 
two  iron  grates  by  Henry  VII.     Qaeen  Catherine  who 
deeply  immersed  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  as  a 
tionately  lender  towards  her  as  he  was  illustrious  in 
nation's  eyes  for  his  public  virtues,  to   honour  hia   memory 
to  the  best  of  her  power,  she  caused  a  tomb  of  grey  marble 
Lquisite   conception  aad   workmanship  to  be   erected 
bis  grave.      She  also   bad  cast   a  massy   silver  gilt   ' 
image  of  the  deceased  prince,  in  royal  atUre,  said  to  have 


beeD  eitremely  lUte  him,*  which  was  placed  on  kis  tombt 
altogether  a  very  touchicg  memorial  of  conjngal  alTaction, 
h&ppily  combiniDg  with  the  national  Bjmpathj,  for  (he  loss 
of  OD6  of  England's  greatest  heroes. 

Severely  as  Catherine  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her 
renowned  royal  huBbaod,  she  hod  yet  another  blow  to  en* 
dare,  which  she  was  ill  prepared  to  wittstund.  Un  the  Slst 
October  of  this  esme  yew,  less  than  two  monthB  after  the 
death  of  Henry,  she  had  to  lament  the  decease  of  her  father 
Cborles  Vl.  of  France,  whoee  long  insanity  became  the 
aource  of  the  most  frightful  evils  to  that  unhappy  land. 
The  position  of  her  native  country  at  this  time,  in  regard 
of  the  nation  of  her  adoption,  must  also  have  been  exces^ 
sively  distressing  to  her ;  ibr  her  iofant  son,  then  only  nine 
months  old.f  and  her  brother  Charles,  late  Dauphin,  were 
by  their  difTfrent  partisans  at  the  same  time  proclaimed 
kings  of  Franee. 

Bapin  gives  the  following  picture  of  thcEc  times — "  whilst 
the  duke  of  Bedford  (protector  and  unule  of  the  infant  king) 
was  taking  all  necessary  precaiitioDs  to  settle  the  afTairs  of 
bis  royal  nephew,  the  Dauphiti  -was  no  less  intent  upon 
hii,'  He  WOK  at  Espaly,  a  house  belongiug  to  the  bishop  of 
Pay,  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  death.  He  shed  many 
taan  at  the  nens,  whether  Nature  roused  herself  upon  the 
occasion,  or  he  bad  really  preserved  an  affection  for  a  father 
who  was  Dot  to  be  blamed  for  the  mischiefs  he  had  done 
him.  The  first  day  he  appeared  in  mourning,  but  on  the 
morrow  put  on  scarlet,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  France 
with  all  the  solemnity-  the  circumstances  of  his  court,  and 
the  place  be  was  in,  would  permiL  After  that  he  carae  to 
Poictiers,  where  hehadremoved  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He 
was  crowned  there  in  the  beginning  of  KoTcmber,  because  the 
dtj  of  Bheiros,  where  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France 
is  usually  performed,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  English. 
Thus  Ileni7  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  assumed,  both  at  the 

•  "AbDul  ThBlaltu  end  orUienlgdorHencT  VIII.  Uis  head,  being  vfaiuv 
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le  time,  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and   disputed  nitb 
each  other  the  posseBsion  of  the  throne  lliirly  years.'' 

The  history  of  Catherine,  from  the  death  of  Henrj  V.  to 
the  maohood  of  her  son,  must  have  been  that  of  a  queen-  ', 
mother  without  a.  court,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which 
kept  the  nobility  of  the  country  ao  long  away  j  and  perhaps, 
from  the  firRt  female  in  the  state,  she  came  to  be  considered 
of  secondary,  if  not  of  third  degree  importance.  We  infer 
this  from  the  circumatanees  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent 
of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of  the  young 
Viog,  being  both  married ;  and  their  high  and  haughtj 
Indies  perhaps  capable  enough,  with  impunity,  of  morti* 
fying  the  quiet  and  unassuming  Catherine,  who  appears  in 
all  things  to  have  been  a  happy  and  amiable  contrast  to  h^ 
mischievous  and  intriguing  mother,  the  queen  of  France  ;* 
and  yet  Catherine,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit  when  occasion  called  it  forth. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  portion  of  this  biography 
which  may  fitly  be  distinguished  as  the  second  part  of  the 
memoirs  of  Catherine  of  France.  In  the  first  division  of 
her  life,  we  have  seen  her  surrounded  with  all  the  "  pou^t 
and  circumstance"  attendant  on  her  felicitous  position,  u^ 
the  daughter  of  one  mighty  king,  and  the  honoured  wife  at- 
a.  still  mightier.  We  have  seen  her,  from  a  daughter  <^. 
France  and  a  crowned  queen  of  England,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  heroic  lord,  become  a  queen  dowager  at  tha 
early  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  from  having  been  "  the 
obaerrcd  of  all  observers,''  almost  sink  into  a  cypher  at  tha 
court  where  she  was  so  lately  idolized.  That  she  afterwardi 
evinced  tile  possession  of  a  mind  which  dared  to  break 
through  the  wretched  conventionalities  which  cast  their  mist 
of  false  seeming  around  her,  and  seize  on  the  best  realities 
wllbin  her  reach  appertaining  to  human  happiness ;  that 
she  dared  to  think  and  act  according  to  her  convictions  of 
what   is   best — these  noble  instances  of  true  womanhood, 

BitiHa,  (insamloiBgor  of  Franof ,  dJoa  ffi!  Iho  Sou,  Seplcmbar^, 
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drew  from  the  minions  of  the  migbly,  the  paraailcB  of  power, 
the  sy>:ophant5  of  place  aod  office,  and  such  palace  furniture 
and  machines,  nothing  but  unmerited  obloqu)r,  the  echoed 
cant  of  the  heartless  and  tnithtesa  of  her  day. 

In  the  year  1427,  among  the  visitors  at  court,  queen 
Catherine  particularly  noticed  a,  young  gentleman  of  very 
liandsome  features  and  graceful  carriage.  Learning  that  he 
was  a  Welshman,  his  name  Owen  Tudor,  and  that  his 
oonntrymen  were  famous  for  dancing,  with  the  animated 
gaiety  of  Frenchwoman,  the  young  ijueen  dowager  desired 
liim  lo  dance  in  her  presence.  Willing,  perhaps,  to 
flhow  off  bis  graces  in  an  accomplishment  of  which  he  waa 
TCpnted  to  be  somewhat  masterly,  Owen  immediately  com- 
plied— and  with  the  utmost  animatioa  danced  a  Welsh  jig; 
and  during  its  performance  met  the  applause  of  the  sur. 
rounding  ladies,  especially  of  the  queen  herself.  But  towards 
the  coDclu^on  of  this  Welsh  epMiimen  of  the  "  poetry  of 
motion,''  an  accident  took  place  of  a  whimsical  deicription. 
According  to  one  record,  in  the  course  of  his  evolations,  be 
trod  upon  her  majesty's  toe,  and  thereby  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  i  according  to  another  account,  in  a  turn  of  over- wrought 
agility,  not  being  able  to  recover  his  equilibrium,  the  dis- 
aster we  are  about  to  state  occurred.  But  all  accounts  agree 
that  his  fall  was  "into  the  queen's  lap  aa  she  sat  on  a  low 
stool  with  many  of  her  ladies  about  her."  Pughe,  in  his 
"  Cambria  Depicta"  says, "  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner  in 
making  an  apology,  soon  procured  bim  a  pardon ;  the  queen, 
Very  pleasantly  jesting  with  bim,  said,  that  so  far  from 
offending  her,  it  would  only  increase  Uie  pleasure  of  herself 
and  the  company  if  he  would  repeat  the  same  falsa  step  or 
mistake." 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  subsequent  events,  as  well  as 
from  the  statement  of  different  authors,  that  the  queen 
became  deeply  in  love  with  him  ;  and  that  by  private 
arrangementa  they  afterwards  frequently  met  ;  and  the 
Upshot  of  their  improved  acquaintance  was  a  resolution  on 
the  part  of  Catherine  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  this 
private  gentleman  of  Wales.  When  her  majesty's  deter- 
o  espouse  him  became  known,  malignity,  envy, 
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■nd  notional  prejudice,  with  every  other  Bpecifla  uf  nnchwite. 
abteaesa,  seemed  to  have  formed  Si  combioation  with  tfaB 
fiends,  who  came  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  parties,  to  buz  !q, 
her  ears  that  she  vias  about  to  commit  an  inconceivably 
enormity  in  marrying  a  Welshman.  That  a.  Welshman  w 
but  another  name  for  a  aavagei  or  barbarian  ;  one  whosa 
claim  to  a  relationship  with  the  human  race  was  more  thati 
problematical,  and  some  day  or  other  might  very  probublj 
be  disproved.  It  was  with  some  such  logic  as  this  that  tin 
catholic  priesthood  of  Spain  denounced  Joseph  Bonaparte 
M  B  one-eyed  monster,  which  eye  of  fiendish  lustre  thfl; 
aaid  he  sported  in  Cyclopean  faahiou  in  the  centre  of  his  for»-  - 
head.  Although  the  Spaniards  of  Madrid  daily  saw  tUf 
handsome  brother  of  the  French  emperor  on  hor«ebacdi 
riding  through  the  streets  with  tho  usual  number  of  eyes 
get  in  their  accustomed  places,  none  but  the  heretical  an4 
iinpiona  dared  believe  what  so  plainly  appeared  contrary  to 
the  ftatements  of  their  confessors — for  the  good  fatfaen) 
insisted  that  occulor  demonstration  was  by  no  means  t 
depended  on,  but  was  evidently  a  delusion  caused  by  the  evil 
one-  So  the  pious  people  of  Madrid,  like  "  good  catholics,** 
as  they  were,  according  to  the  rules  of  blind  obcdiena«' 
exacted  by  their  church,  resigned  up  their  privale  judgrnenl^ 
and  fervently  believed  that  king  Joseph  bore  a  most  brc^ 
therly  resemblance  to  Polyphemus  of  old,  and  execrated 
him  accordingly.  Queen  Catherine,  however,  was  not 
docile  towards  her  informants,  nor  oould  she  by  any  mi 
he  bothered  into  a  belief  that  was  contrary  to  the  evidenoe 
of  faer  senses. 

Preferring  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  a  matter  that, 
so  nearly  concernpd  herself  to  those  of  any  others,  ani 
perceiving  Owen  Todor  to  be  a  better  looking  man,  more 
elegant  in  his  motions,  and  [lolite  in  hia  manners,  than  nine 
out  of  ten  of  his  traducers,  settled  the  matter  one  fine  mora- 
ing,  in  tho  year  142t),*  by  committing  with  him  the  unrecal- 
ahle  act  of  matrimony. 

*  Boniearttaeroflanlfln  at  Efalg  roHTto^  Inilniufe  ITut  it  oocurrtd  toon  bflar 
Ratio,  ItiD  uverctt  cl  ter  cenBiuen,  idmlM  11  wu  lu  lUB,  aflict  ar  i/tar^ 


Torke,  in  his  "  BoTnl  Tribes  of  Waiw,'  : 
*■  Qaeeo  Catheriit^  being  >  French  womsD  born,  tbe  relict  of 
Henry  V^  Imew  do  difiereace  between  tbe  English  Mid  ibe 
Welsh  DaUoDs*  until  her  second  marriage  being  published, 
vbett  Owen  Tudor'^  kindred  add  couDtrjnieD  were  objected 
tO)  to  disgrace  him  as  most  vile  and  barbaroui ;  vhich  made 
bar  desire  to  see  some  of  his  kinsmen.  Whereupon  Owen 
brought  to  her  Joha  ab  Ueredith,'!'  and  Howel  ab  Lleweljn, 
big  near  cousini,  and  men  of  goodly  stAlore  and  personage, 
bat  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  language  and  the  easj 
maoDere  of  courtly  life  i  for  when  the  queeo  had  spoken  to 
them  ia  difTereot  langaagea,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
answer  ber,  ahe  said  they  were  tbe  goodliest  looking  dumb 
creatures  that  she  ever  bebeld." 

The  ditTerent  authors  who  have  written  of  thia  marriage 
have  done  their  utuiost  endeavours  to  disparage  both  parties; 
and  OS  Owen  and  hia  Welsh  supporters  insbted  on  hii 
descent  from  ancient  IJritieb  princes,  la  after  time  sntis- 
bcturily  proved,^  both  tbe  English  and  French  united  to 
east  a  doubt  on  the  assertion.  Bapio  says  "  Catherine  of 
France,  who  had  married  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
descended,  U  ii  said,  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Wales,  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  those  days  his  descent  wu  much 
regarded,  or  was  endeavoured  to  be  traced,  till  after  tbe 
crown  was  devolved  to  the  family  of  tbe  Tudors  by  the 
advancement  of  Henry  VII,  to  the  throne.  However  that 
be,  when  queen  Catherine  espoused  Owen  Tudor,  the 
marriage  appeared  so  unsuitable  that  al]  England  was 
offended  at  it ;  and  the  more,  as  it  was  made  unknown  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who    was   then   protector.     But   that 
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prince's  Feneration  for  the  memof  j  of  ilia  king,  hia  brotber, 
prevented  him  from  giving  the  queen,  his  sister- in -law.  any' 
truuble.''  This  gpnerous  forbearance  was  worthy  of  the 
"  good  duke  Humphrey,''  whose  worth,  justice,  and  great 
qualities  made  him  the  darling  of  the  people  of  England. 
HaJle,  speaking  of  Catherine  says,  "who  heyng  yonge  und 
lustye,  folawyiog  more  her  owne  appetyte  than  frendlely. 
consaille,  and  regardying  more  her  privat  affectione  than  her. 
open  honor,  toke  to  busbunde  [H-ivilie  (in  14'2U)  a  goodli 
gentyiman  and  H  beautifulle  personne,  garniged  (gamishedy 
with  manye  goodlye  giftes  bothe  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
calljda  Owen  Teuther,*  a  man  brought  furth  on^  com  of 
the  nobyle  lignage  and  aunclente  lyne  of  CadwaUder,  the 
last  kjng^  of  the  Brittones.'' 

It  is  to  Ee  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  private 
lives  of  Owen  and  Catherine,  bnt  tbere  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  lived  very  happily  together;  aa  their  traducei* 
would  have  been  glad  enough  could  they  put  on  record  any 
scandalous  anecdote  illustrative  of  tbe  flighteat  shadow  of 
connubial  infelicity  between  them.  Doubtless  Catherine 
made  a  good  eiehange  of  8  dull  widowhood,  attended  witb 
all  the  hollow-hearted  forraalitiea  of  courtly  state,  for  the 
solid  and  pure  comforts  of  private  life,  and  the  tkithful  affeC" 
tinne  of  the  kindest  of  husbands,  who  was  also,  "  unbon- 
netted'''!'  "^  ^^  »tood,  one  of  the  handEomest  men,  and  of  the 
noblest  presence  in  the  kingdom.  The  pictured  likenesses 
of  the  royal  race  of  Tndor,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  hear  us 
out  in  the  latter  statement — inferior  as  they  are  all  supposei 
to  be,  compared  with  their  ancestor  Owen,  who,  although 
no  king  htmielf,  nor  even  knighted  til]  late  in  life,  beeama 
the  founder  of  a  line  of  princes  the  most  memorable  and 
renowned  in  English  history. 

Nine  years  after  this  union  Owen  was  destined  to  lose  hii 
amiable  consort,  Cslherino  died  at  the  monastery  of 
Bermoudsey,   in  Southwark,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  U37i 
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in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  If  the  splendour  of  her 
obsequies  could  compenaate  for  the  obloquy  caat  on  her 
while  living,  and  since  her  deaith,  rarely  was  there  seen  9i 
tnagniBcent  a  funeral.  Her  corpse  ky  in  slate  at  Ber- 
mondsey  monastery  from  the  3rd  of  Janaarj  to  the  1 8th  of 
February  following,  set  forth  and  attended  with  all  the 
pompouB  oeremonies  peculiar  to  funeral  pageants  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  From  thence  a  grand  proceBsion  of  the 
priesthood,  in  their  canonicals,  bearing  the  ho«t  and  alngtog 
requiems,  attended  the  body  to  St.  Catherine's,  by  the 
tower  of  London — from  thence  to  St.  Paul's — and  eo  on  to 
WestminBler  Abbey,  where  she  was  interred.' 

By  bis  marriage  with  queen  Catherine,  Owen  had  four 
children — three  sons  and  a  daughter.|  Uis  eldest  son  was 
Edmund,  surnamed  of  Hatfield,  that  royal  residence  having 
been  his  birth  place.  The  second  son  was  Jasper — the 
third  Owen— and  the  daughter  bore  her  mother's  name» 
Cutherine.  On  the  death  of  their  mother  Edmund  and 
Jasper  were  placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  lady, 
Catherine  de  la  Pole,  daughter  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl 
of  SulToIlt,  and  lady  abbess  of  BerUing.  A  petition  fr 
her  dated  1440  appears  on  record  tor  the  payment  of  certain 
money  due  to  her  on  their  accoant.  Notwithstanding  the 
persecution  and  ultimate  neglect  which  became  the  lot  of 
Owen  Tudor,  his  children  were  nobly  provided  ibr.  Ed- 
mund of  HatHeld  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  married 
Margareti  sole  daughter  of  Joht^,  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
became  the  father  of  Henry  who  succeeded  bim  in  that 
earldom,  and  afterwards  known  as  king  Henry  VII.  Jas- 
per Tudor  was  successively  created  earl  of  Penibroke  and 
duke  of  Bedford.]:     Owen,  tlie  youngest  son,  embraced  a 
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Ecclesiastical  liJe  in  the  abbe;  of  WcstmiDatcr;  and  had  h« 
lived,  might  have  been  di?s[iDed  to  a  milre  of  the  scarlet  bat 
of  a.  Carina! ;  but  he  died  in  earlj  life,  as  did  also  his  sister 
Catherine. 

Alas  for  Owen  Tudor! — splendid  and  above  hia  sphere  u 
his  unioQ  with  the  young  widowed  queen  was  deemeil^ 
except  in  his  happy  intercourse  with  her  during  the  brUC 
period  of  their  union,  little  had  he  to  boast  of  g^n  in  tha 
aum  of  human  happiness  bj  bis  elevation.  Well  autbea- 
ticated  history  iofaruis  as,  as  before  noticed,  that  "the  goo^ 
duke  Humphrey,''  of  Gloucester,  had  too  much  veneratioil 
for  the  memory  of  hU  deceased  royal  brother  to  disturb  hl| 
widow*  for  her  unsanctioned  marriage  with  Owen  Tudor. 
But  Bapin  adds,  "  when  she  was  dead,  the  council  (at  tbq 
head  of  whom  was  cardinal  Beaufort)  had  not  the  sam^ 
regard  for  her  second  husband.  They  considered  it  tbeii' 
duty  to  punish  him  lor  his  rashness  in  daring  to  espouse  tha 
king's  mother  without  the  consent  of  those  tvho  governed 
the  kingdom,  and  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned.^     Accordi 
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fDj^ly  be  was  seized  and  committed — not  aa  some  writers 
ht.ye  affirmed,  to  tbe  tower,  but  as  if  determined  to  mortiff 
and  degrade  him,  even  in  the  place  selected  for  hi:  incar- 
ceration, to  flie  eoiomon  prison  of  Newgate.  From  thence 
he  escaped  by  tbe  assiitance  of  his  confessor  and  hi<aerrsnl. 
He  was  soon  after  retaken,  and  placed  in  close  confinemeot 
Duder  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  constable  of  ths 
eutle  of  Wallingford.  His  persecutors  deeming  anch  oap- 
tivit^  too  honourable,  perhaps,  caused  him  once  mora  to  be 
committed  to  Newgate — from  which  be  a  second  time  con- 
trived to  escape.  The  extent  of  his  second  confinement  a 
unknown,  but  it  does  not  apjiear  that  he  was  ever  committed 
to  cu«tod7  again.  The  death  of  that  great  criminal  and 
odious  statesman,  Beaufort,  oardinal  of  Winchester,  hi* 
prime  enemy,  occurring  in  the  year  1447,  maj-  be  tbe  reason 
whj  he  was  no  further  molested  by  the  authorities  of  th« 

Although  we  have  now  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
personal  life  of  Catherine  of  France,  yet,  as  a  portion  of  the 
history  of  her  times,  it  behoves  us  to  cast  a  glance  on  the 
fortunes  of  her  illustrious  widower  and  sons,  who  in  a  abort 
space  after  her  decease  became  actively  engaged  in  the  civil 
wars  which  brake  out  between  the  rival  houses  of  Vork  end 
Lancaster,  that  for  thirty  years  after,  with  brief  intervals 
between,  deluged  England  with  blood,  almost  annihilated 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  land  on  both  sides,  and  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field ;  the  result  of  which  was  the 
elevation  of  her  grandson  to  the  throne  of  England  as  king 
Henry  VII. 

In  ihe  year  1452,  king  Heory  VT.  was  disturbed  in  his 
reign  by  the  open  claim  lo  the  crown  of  the  duke  of  York, 
as  the  nearest  descendant  of  Richard  11.,  dethroned  by 
Henry  IV„  the  former's  gmndfather.  To  strengthen  ibeir 
interest,  among  other  means,  the  government  became  aware 
of  tbe  expediency  of  conciliating  the  natives  of  North  Wales, 
and  engaging  them  in  their  cause  by  bestowing  honours  on 
the  race  of  Tudor — as  they  saw  those  of  South  Wales  were 
notoriously  under  the  influence  of  the  Herberts  of  Mon- 
lUthahire  devotedly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  bourn 
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of  Yotk.*  To  that  end,  it  was  at  this  time  of  peril  to  th* 
rwgning  djnaaty  that  the  two  sons  of  Owen  Tudor  w 
eonobled  and  created  earls.  Aa  befure  observed,  Edmund 
became  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper  earl  of  Fembroke.f 
But  it  seems  the  olden  gnulge  ngaipat  their  father,  though 
diminished  in  its  asperity,  still  existed  io  a  subdued  degree, 
as  neither  title  nor  favour  of  any  kind  was  bestowed  oa 
Owen  at  this  period.  However,  in  the  wars  that  in 
diately  followed,  Owen  Tudor  generously  became  a  zealons 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  from  which  he  had 
endured  so  much  persecution,  and  highly  duttinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  "What  rank  he  held  in 
the  army,  or  by  what  means  he  was  introduced  into  military 
life,  is  not  on  record,  but  It  is  supposed  ho  fought  in  the  first 
iDstance  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  his  subsequent  promotioit 
by  distinguished  services. 

In  the  course  of  the^e  eventful  wars  of  the  Ro^es,  in 
year  1460,  Owen  Tudor  was  taken  prisoner  fay  the  Yorkists,' 
nod  conflned  in  the  new  castle  on  the  Usk,!  where  his  iate 
appeared  inevitably  sealed ;  as  in  this  most  rentless  of  civil 
wars,  capital  punishment  was  always  the  destiny  of  e 
prisoner  of  rank  of  either  party.  But  an  instance  of  heroism 
and  refined  generosity,  on  the  part  of  his  relatives 
countrymen  of  North  Wales,  is  about  to  be  related,  which 
fbt  the  present  averted  his  doom,  and  at  the  same  til 
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tids  powerfnlly  to  falsify  the  barbaritj'  imputed  by  Pln- 
kertOD  to  be  inherent  and  unchangeable  in  the  Celtic  race. 

The  CBpture  of  Owen  Tudor,  his  imprisonment  in  a  atrong 
castle,  and  his  impending  fate  were  soon  known,  and  created 
a  powerful  sensation  in  North  Wales.  One  hundred  gentle- 
tlemen  of  that  country  formed  themselves  into  a  band,  and 
volunteered  their  services  to  rescue  him  from  hia  captivity 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Placing  themaelrca  under  the 
command  of  John  ab  Meredith,  who  first  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  this  enterprise,  they  travelled  southward 
Tith  the  celerity  which  the  imminent  peril  of  (be  illustrious 
capIiTe  required,  till  they  reached  the  new  castle  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Dsk.  It  has  not  been  elated  in  what 
manner  they  contrived  to  enter  this  fortress ;  but  probably  it 
was  either  by  bribing  its  guards,  or  some  well-contrived 
stratagem,  for  they  were  neither  in  sufficient  force  nor  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  engines  for  taking  it  by  storm. 
However  that  may  have  been  they  succeeded  in  their  object, 
rescued  their  couiitrymon,  and  Iwrehimoffin  triumph.  On 
tfaeii  return  towards  the  north,  when  only  four  milea  from 
the  castle  which  they  had  lefV,  and  only  two  miles  beyond 
Caerleon,*  they  suddenly  found  themselves  opposed  by  a. 
superior  Dumber  of  their  enemies,  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  York,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  intercept  their 
retreat.  Conceiving  the  destruction  of  their  small  party 
next  to  a  certainty,  with  undaunted  coolness  that  reflects 
immortal  honour  oi!  the  man,  John  ab  Meredith  made  bis 
arrangements  for  a  sudden  and  desperate  onset,  as  their  only 
feasible  chance  of  escape  appeared  to  be  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  midst  of  their  enemies.  Placing  Howel  ab 
Llewelyn  and  others,  who  were  the  sole  heirs  of  their 
respective  houses,  in  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  whilst  all  his  uwn  sons  were  drawn  out  in  the  van, 
headed  by  himself.  With  an  animated  countenance,  full  rf 
daring,  hope,  and  confidence,  he  addressed  to  them  a  few 
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insjnriDg  words — he  begged  of  them  to  remember  Uiftt 
their  conduct  in  that  boiir  sliould  he  coirespoDdeot  It>  the 
prowess  and  fame  of  their  Hncestors ;  "  never  let  it  be  flald," 
added  he,  '*  when  pointing  to  tliis  spot  in  after  timf  s,  that 
here  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  North  Wales  fled  hefore  their 
foea;  but  rather  let  the  place  be  ever  memorable  hercoAer 
aa  the  honoured  scene  where  a  hundred  north  Welsh  gentle* 
men  were  ^lain  in  a  noble  enterprize  before  aQ  unequal 
number  of  their  enemieB  !"  then  rushing  forward  with  k 
about,  imitating  his  example,  they  cut  a  passage  througk 
the  midst  of  the  Yorkiata,  and,  strange  to  mj,  escape^ 
without  losing  a  man,  or  suffering  any  material  injuTj  ts 
an;  of  their  party  except  their  chief  himself.  John  sb 
Meredith  received  a  aabre'Cul  in  the  iace  that  caused  hiin 
to  be  called  Squier  y  grailh,  ibe  squire  of  the  scar,  to  his 
djing  day. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  immediately  after  this  forta- 
nate  rescue,  in  the  year  14G0,  that  Henry  VI.  knighted  big 
atep-father  and  half-brother.  It  must  have  appeared  Strang* 
to  see  bis  two  son^  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  aud 
Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  while  their  father  still 
remained  a  commoner ;  but  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  prit* 
to  his  knighthood,  the  goverment  took  no  further  notice  of 
Owen  than  to  punish  him  for  marrying  the  queen.  But 
this  honour  of  well-earned  knighthood,  slight  as  it  was, 
coGsideriog  his  poaition  as  tbe  widowed  consort  uf  the  late 
queen  dowager,  the  half-brother  and  step-father  of  the 
reigning  king,  and  father  of  two  earls,  at  least  preceded 
similar  honours  bestowed  in  after  years  on  hia  rival  country* 
men,  the  two  Herberts  of  the  south,  by  Edward  IV.,  although 
the  elder  of  them  afterwards,  for  a  brief  period,  succeeded 
to  tne  earldom  then  occupied  by  Jasper  Tudor.  This 
knighthood,  however,  waa  not  the  only  reward  which  accrued 
to  Owen  at  this  time.  He  had,  as  a  patent  expresses  it, 
"in  regard  of  his  good  services"  a  gront  of  the  parks  and  the 
"agistment"  of  the  parka  in  ihe  lordship  of  Denbigh,  and  tbe 
"  wodewardsliip"  of  the  same  lordship  awarded  to  him  by  the 
government,  as  tbe  gift  of  the  crown. 

Late  as  these  honours  and  acquisitiona  fell  to  '  ' 
enjoyment  of  them  was  of  very  brief  space.     The  following 
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year,  the  last  of  hi*  mortal  career,  became  also  the  harhinger 
of  the  dowofall  and  utter  extinction  of  the  cause  for  whicli 
he  foiight.  It  was  now  drawing  towards  the  final  setting  of 
the  astral  glories  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  while  the  star 
of  York  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  triumphs  of  both 
houses  were  marked  with  some  of  the  wildest  alrocitips 
during  the  whole  of  this  merciless  and  inhuman  civil  war. 
Queen  Margaret  having  gained  the  battle  of  Wiikefield,  in 
which  the  duke  of  York,  the  pretender  to  the  throne,  was 
slain,  she  caused  his  bead,  crowned  with  paper,  to  be  placed 
□VET  the  gates  of  the  citjof  York  ;  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury. 
nbo  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded 
at  Poutetract  by  the  command  of  [bat  remorseless  queen, 
and  his  head  fixed  on  a  pole  near  tbe  duke  of  York's.* 

Breathing  vengeance  against  the  ferocious  queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  partisans  for  tbe  death  and  dishonouring  of 
his  father,  the  earl  of  March,  soon  to  be  known  an  king 
Edward  1V<,  gave  tmttle  to  her  generals,  Jasper  Tudor,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Jamea  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond,  whom  he 
met  at  Mortimer's  cross,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  2nd  Fob. 
rnary,  14G1.  As  he  was  much  superior  in  the  number  of 
his  army,  Edward  easily  defeated  them,  and  slew  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  of  their  men — principally  Welsh  and 
Irish. 

Jasper  Tudor,  the  defeated  general  in  this  battle,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  i  but  his  father,  with  the  aacieijt 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  deemingit  dishonourable  to  lake  to 
flight  under  any  circumstances  of  peril,  refused  to  quit  the 
field,  and  was  with  several  other  Welsh  gentlemen  taken 
prisoner.  Being  conducted  to  the  city  of  Hereford,  they 
were  soon  after  beheaded  by  the  stem  command  of  the  earl 
of  March,  by  this  victory  now  became  king  Edward  IV., 
in  revenge  far  the  death  of  bis  father  and  tbe  earl  of 
Salisbury. 

Thus  fell  the  adventurous  Welshman  Owen  Tudor,  who, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  twenty  years  of  age  at  tbe  time 
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of  bia  marriage  with  queen  Catherine,  in  1428,  viaa  oqIj 
fifVy-three  at  ibe  period  of  his  death.  The  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  ruin  of  the  house  of  Lanuaater,  and 
consequent  eialtation  of  the  family  of  York  immediately 
followed.  Had  Owen  lived  twenly-fonr  vears  longer,  he 
might  have  witnessed  another  inatance  of  political  reactioo, 
and  seen  hia  grandson,  "  Harry  of  Richmond,"  on  the  throns 
of  England  in  the  character  of  king  Henry  VII, 

The  singularly  romantic  origin  of  the  most  poverTul  raoa 
of  sovereigns  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  thrse  realmtj' 
has  always  been  a  aubject  of  curious  investigation  with  aft 
our  chraniclera  and  historians.  Narrative,  poetry,  romaooc^ 
and  even  aatire,"  have  respectively  drawn  their  material* 
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from  the  simple  tale  of  the  loves  and  happj  onioD  of  the 
Welsh  adventurer  Owen  Tudor  and  llie  romantic  quecQ 
Catherine  from  ibcir  own  far  distant  day  to  tbepresentt 
jet,  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  their  story  eontinuea  to 
interest  the  readers  of  history  with  unabated  zest.  A 
Mtrospectire  glance  over  the  memoir  here  presented  to 
public  iitBpectioD,  ia  oonneclion  with  the  portion  that  is  to 
follow,  may  aid  to  throw  some  new  light  on  what  has  alwa^ 
been  questionable,  the  pretensions  of  Owen  Tudor  to  ■ 
deaoent  from  the  sovereign  princea  of  ancient  Britain. 
Whatever  demerit  may  attach  to  this  essay  on  a  subject 
that  has  engaged  so  many  pens,  at  leafC  it  will  not  be  found 
that  undue  national  partiality  has  biassed  the  writer  ftvm 
the  straight  path  of  historical  integrity. 

Rapin  was,  doubtless,  right  in  bis  conjecture  that  there 
vas  very  little,  if  any,  ioquiry  made  rifspecting  the  descent 
of  Owen  Tudor  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  ani- 
mosity borne  to  him  by  the  English  ^pears  to  have  in 
h  less  of  personality  than  of  that  rancorous  race-hatred 
existing  from  time  immemorial  between  the  Sanons  and 
the  Celts  of  Britain.*  The  high-born  and  eonobled  of  the 
laad  despised  him  probably  fur  his  plebeian  position  In 
addition  to  the  nntipathy  of  nationality  ;  many  may  be 
supposed  to  have  founded  their  dislike  on  envy  at  his  suc- 
cess; while  the  mass  of  the  English  population  saw  nothing 
worse  in  him  than  the  heinous  ofTence  of  being  a  Welshman. 
Had  those  in  authority  not  been  blinded  by  such  firalish 
prejudices,  and  assiduously  put  forth  judicious  inquiries  into 
what  really  concerned  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  learn,  the 
reapec lability  of  the  family  and  person  on  whom  the  queen 
had  placed  her  atfectloo,  previous  to  the  marriage,  it  ia 
naeleSB  la  deny  or  blink  the  question,  discoveries  might  have 
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been  made  fatal  to  this  alliance.  There  certajnly  existed  X 
dark  fanilj  secret,  which,  if  divulged  and  bruited  abroMl 
among  the  English  detraciora  of  Owen  Tudor,  might  hava 
ruined  his  reputation,  honerer  peraouallj  hlameless,  evea 
with  the  enamoured  queen  herself,  and  perhaps  justified 
the  protector  and  the  council  in  authoritatively  forbiddii)|[ 
their  union.  But  the  secret  was  well  kept — a  proof  thkt 
Owen  bod  Do  enemies  among  the  rival  tamiliee  of  hi« 
own  couotrf,  proverbial  as  the  Celts  have  ever  been  iaX 
waac  of  unison  among  tbemselvea,  and  for  their  hitt^ 
local  animositiee.  Had  popular  rumour  ever  breathed  tbe 
tale  that  he  was  ofispring  of  a  man  so  tainted  with  tnlamf 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fij  his  country  to  preserve  his  life, 
and  whose  name  he  waa  ashamed  to  hear,  hut  bore  hi; 
grandfalher'a  instead — his  ambitious  hopes  might  have  beeo 
at  once  blasted  by  the  repugnance  even  of  the  queen 
herself  at  the  startling;  announcement  that  she  waa  about  ta 
take  to  her  arms  the  son  of  a  murderer. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Tudor  ab  Goroao,  who,  in  additioif 
to  his  undoubted  descent  from  Cambrian  blood-royal  (i 
-we  shall  presently  malie  manifest),  was  a  gentleman  not  only 
of  high   esteem   among   his   own  countrymen,  but  also  tt 
favourite  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honon* 
of  knighthood  in  acknowledgment  of  his  valour  and  military 
services.     Meredith,  the  fourth  san  of  Tudor  ab  Gi 
the  father  of  Owen.     Hia  lot  appears  to  have  been  mora 
lowly  cast  than  that  of  the  generality  of  his  progenitors, 
be  filled  no  higher  station  in  life  than  that  of  Scaliger, 
Eqnire,  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor  i   but   this   comparatively 
humble  state  would  have   been   no   disparagemi 
respectability  and  standing  in  the  world  bad  hid  conduct 
been  unimpeachable.      It   appears,  however,   that  he 
guilty  of  the   heinous   crime  of  murder,    had    to  fiy   hii 
country  in  consequence,  passed  the  latter  portion  of  his  litb 
as  a  refugee  in  a  foreign  land,  and  died  an  exile.     Thus  it  ia 
accounted  for  why  the  partisans  and  eiilogiiers   of  Owen 
always  dwelt  emphatically  on  bis  high  descent  from  royal 
and  renowned  ancestors,  while  they  took  especial  care 
evade,  or  pass  over  unanswered,  the  question  of  hia  imme- 
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diate  parentage.  Doubtless  (though  never  hitherto  assumed) 
that  gallaot  and  highly  meritorious  person  John  ab  Meredith* 
who  accompanied  him  to  court  on  his  first  interview  with 
the  queen,  and  who  saved  bis  life  by  organizing  and  carrying 
out  his  perilous  and  eventful  rescue  from  the  new  castle  on 
the  Usk,  although  called  his  <' cousin,"  was  in  reality  his 
brother,  and  probably  his  elder.*  But  Owen,  like  Napoleon, 
was  the  genius  of  his  family,  and  nursing  adventurous  and 
amlHtious  projects,  renounced  the  name  of  his  crime-tainted 
&ther,  and  assumed  that  of  his  illustrious  grandfather :  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  conciliate  English  prejudices*  he 
dropped  the  ''  ap**  that  linked  him  to  his  race,  which  was  as 
much  an  object  of  proud  distinction  with  his  countrymen 
as  of  ridicule  among  the  natives  of  England.  It  appears 
also  that  he  alone,  of  all  his  kindredi  spoke  the  English 
language,  a  polite  and  rare  accomplishment  among  the 
Welsh  in  those  days*  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  better 
educated,  though  scorned  by  the  rude  votaries  of  exclusive 
nationality. 

In  the  utter  absence  of  record  and  documentary  evidence 
to  cast  a  light  on  the  subject,  the  introduction  of  Owen  at 
the  English  court  has  never  been  accounted  for.  Pennant 
imagined  that  military  services,  the  usual  road  in  those 
days  to  such  distinction,  might  have  given  him  the  entrance 
there ;  but  it  is  unlikely,  for  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  a  fair  subject  for  blazoning  his  reputation  and 
pretensions.  The  Welsh  bards,  apt  as  they  were  to  seize 
on  subjects  flattering  to  their  national  pride,  have  been  as 
silent  on  that  theme  as  the  chroniclers  and  historians. 
Other  writers,  with  greater  colour  of  probability,  have  sug- 
gested that  he  inio^ht  have  been  a  retainer  in  the  retinue  of 
one  of  the  noble  families  of  the  day,  and  went  there  in  the 
train  which  accompanied  his  lord. 

Pennant  judiciously   curtails  his  long  pedigree   in   the 


•  In  confirmation  of  the  probability  that  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  it 
will  be  observed  that  John  always  bore  liis  presumed  father's  name  linked  to 
bis  own,  according  to  the  national  custom,  "  John  ab  3Ieredith ;"  but  taking  a 
different  method  of  concealing  his  parentage,  he  Hssumed  the  relationship  of 
**  consin"  to  Owen —  while  his  devotedly  affectionate  conduct  towards  him 
evinced  the  nearer  tie  of  consanguinity. 
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manner  following : — '*  Notwithstanding  that  Owen  was  ca^ 
lumniated,  he  certainly  was  of  yery  high  descent.  Henry 
YII.  early  in  his  reigpn  issued  a  commission  to  Sir  John 
Letaf,  priest,  Guttyn  Owen,  and  a  number  of  others,  to 
make  inquiry  into  his  paternal  descent*  and  they,  from  our 
Welsh  chronicles,  proved  incontestably  that  he  was  lineally 
descended  by  issue  male  (saying  one  woman)  from  Brutus, 
grandson  of  .£neas  the  Trojan,  and  that  he  was  son  to 
Brute  in  five  score  degrees."  He  then  adds,  •*  I  shall  drop 
a  little  short  of  this  long  descent.  Owen  Tudor  was  assur- 
edly of  high  blood.  He  was  seventh  in  descent  from 
Ednyved  Vychan,  councellor  and  leader  of  the  armies  of 
Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  and  a  successful  warrior  against  the 
English.  His  origin  was  from  Marchydd,  one  of  the  fifteen 
tribes.  Ednyved*8  wife  was  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Rhys,* 
prince  of  South  Wales  :  so  that  he  might  boast  of  two  royal 
descents,  and  deliver  down  a  posterity  not  unworthy  of  the 
British  empire." 

Well  aware  how  distasteful  long  genealogical  discussions 
are  to  the  majority  of  readers,  we  shall  here  close  this  some- 
what extended  memoir.  What  further  regards  the  ancestors 
of  Owen  Tudor  the  reader  will  find  in  our  memoir  of  the 
princess  Morveethe,  ao  ancestress  of  that  worthy ;  wherein 
the  curious  in  Welsh  pedigrees  will  find  his  descent  from 
the  last  reigning  kings  of  Gwent  clearly  traced,  even  to  the 
birth  of  Owen  himself.  This  addenda  to  former  researches 
we  derived  from  a  rare  old  tract  written  in  the  days  of 
queen  Annci  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


*  Cleaning  the  ''lord**  ILhjs,  grandson  to  the  illustrious  prince  Rhys  ab 
Tudor. 


GENERAL  NOTES  TO  CATHERINE  OF  FRANCE. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  gtoeral  accuracy  of  Rapin,  he  gives  a  rery  confused 
and  errooeoas  account  of  the  death  of  Owen  Tudor.  He  remarks  on  his  repeated 
taempea  fh>m  the  tower :— **  Some  say  he  found  means  to  escape  a  second 
time,  bat  being  retaken,  lost  his  head.  Others  say  he  was  not  beheaded  till 
1460,  upon  being  taken  in  battle  fighting  for  the  house  of  Lancaster.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  be  certain  that  Owen  was  put  to  death,  but  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  those  who  say  it  was  in  1460  were  guilty  of  an  error,  by  taking  Owen 
Tudor  the  third  son  for  Owen  Tudor  the  father."  Sandford  remarks  on  this 
passage,  **  it  could  not  be  his  third  son,  for  he  was  a  monk  in  Westminster 
Abbey.'*  Thus  the  only  party  In  error  was  Kapin  himself,  as  it  was  the 
elder  Owen  Tudor  who  suffered  decapitation  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  in  1461,  a  year  later  than  the  above  record,  as  correctly  stated  in 
onr  text. 

%.  Among  the  historical  items  of  these  times  the  following  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  year  1437  was  remarkable  for  the  deaths  of  two  queen  dowagers 
ei  England :  Joan  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Catherine  of  France, 
wi^kyw  of  Henry  y .  Joan  died  at  Havering,  in  Essex.  July  10th,  and  was 
(Interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  **  where  her 
effigies  are  still  to  be  aeen.*'—San4f.  Oeneal.  p.  285,  Hatt^  folio  134. 

3.  Of  one  of  the  contemporaries  and  court  companions  of  Catherine  of  France, 
we  have  the  following  curious  account,  most  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  dark 
age  in  which  it  occurred.  The  enemies  of  "  the  good  duke  Humphry,"  of  Glou- 
cester, failing  to  injure  him  pci-sonally,  determined  to  wound  him  through  his 
wi/b  the  duchess.  Rapin  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hall — **  by  narrowly  observ- 
ing what  passed  in  his  family  they  Icamt  that  his  duchess  had  A-equeut 
confierences  with  one  Sir  Roger  Bolinbroke,  a  priest,  who  was  reckoned  a  ne- 
onmiancer,  and  a  certain  woman  who  was  counted  a  witch.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  her.  She  was  accused  of 
making,  with  these  two  persons,  the  king's  image  in  wax ;  and  that  placing  it 
before  a  gentle  fire,  she  intended  the  king's  strength  should  waste  insensibly, 
as  the  wax  melted,  and  his  life  be  at  an  end  when  the  image  was  all  dissolved. 
By  this  accusation  it  was  intended  to  show,  the  duchess's  design  was  to  destroy 
the  king,  that  the  crown  might  fall  to  the  duke  her  husband.  When  the  parties 
aoeosed  were  examined,  the  priest  denied  all,  but  the  duchess  confessed  she 
had  desired  the  woman  to  make  her  a  love  potion  for  her  spouse,  who  sometime* 
went  astray.  Though  this  confe^jslon  did  not  make  her  guilty  of  the  crime  laid 
to  her  charge,  the  priest  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  the  woman  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Their  execution  took  place  accordingly ;  Sir  Roger  Bolinbroke 
was  hanged  and  quartered,  and  the  woman,  one  Margery  Gurdemain  of  Eye, 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  October  27tb,  1441.  As  for  the  duchess,  though  she 
would  have  been  the  most  guilty,  had  the  charge  been  well  proved,  out  of  a 
pretended  regard  for  the  duke,  she  was  only  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in 
S$.  Paul's  church,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life."  So  much  lor  the  wisdom  and 
Jtistice  of  **  the  good  old  times:* 

■  4.  Catherine  had  for  her  contemporaries  in  England  and  France,  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  females  that  ever  enacted  extraordinary  parts  on  the  great 
stage  of  historj', in  any  age  of  tlio  world.  To  begin  with  the  least— Agnes  Sorrel, 
the  influential  mistress  of  her  royal  brother  Charles  VII.,  and  Mary  of  Anjou, 
hto  queen ;  both  of  whom  used  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  ruuse  this 
lethaiiglc  prince  from  his  inactivity,  and  excited  his  energies  to  battle  with  the 
invaders  of  his  country.  But  above  all  Joan  of  Arc,  the  glory  of  France  and 
the  wonder  of  tbe  world,  who  ultimately  conquered  the  conquerors  of  her  native 
land,  and  A-ecd  the  soil  of  France  from  the  presence  of  her  invaders  and 
OBorping  occupiers.  While  in  England,  Margaret  of  Anjou  (Catherine's 
daogter-in-law),  scarcely  second  to  tho  French  heroine  in  warlike  achievements, 
while  supporting  the  Loncastarian  interests,  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  York  during  the  "  wars  of  the  roses,"  won  imperishable  fame. 
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DAUGHTEB  AND  HEIBESS  OF  TUDOR  AB  EOBEET  VYCHAN  OP 
BERAIN— WIDOW,  FIRSTLY,  OF  SALUSBURY  OF  LLEWENNI ; 
SECONDLY,  OF  SIB  RICHARD  CLOUGH  OF  BACH  Y  GBAIG  ; 
THIRDLY,  OF  MAURICE  WYNN  OF  GWYDIR— AND  WIFE  OF 
EDWARD  THELWAL,  ESQ.,  OF  PLAS  Y  WARD. 

In  addition  to  written  record,  this  lady  of  many  husbands 
has  been  ushered  down  to  posterity,  in  all  her  Elizabethan 
grandeur  of  costume,  by  a  fine  painting  of  her  likeness  in 
Llewenni  hall,'^  Denbighshire,  and  an  excellent  engraving 
from  the  same  in  Yorke's  *«  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales."  The 
latter  author  calls  her  *'a  singular  character,'*  without 
giving  any  instance  of  her  singularities,  or  referring  hb 
readers  to  any  other  authority.  However,  on  turning  to 
Pennant,  the  everlasting  text-book  to  Tourists  and  note- 
book fillers  on  North  WaleS)  we  are  more  amply  compensated, 
and  found  Yorke  had  derived  from  him  all  that  he  knew 
about  the  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  his  notice  of  the  paintings  in  Llewenni  hall,  Pennant 
says,  **  I  must  not  omit  the  portrait  of  a  lady  exceedingly 
celebrated  in  this  part  of  Wales,  the  famous  Catherine 
Tudor,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Catherine  of  Berain 
from  her  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.'*  She  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Tudor  ab  Robert  Yjchan  of  Be- 
rain, and  married  successively  four  husbands.  Notwiths- 
tanding Pennant's  remark  about  her  exceeding  celebrityf 
which  would  imply  the  possession  of  genius,  or  the  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  high  talents,  there  appears  nothing 
in  her  life  to  entitle  her  to  fame  or  the  homage  of  pos- 

*  Pennant  states,  "  her  portrait  Is  an  excellent  three  quarters  on  wood."  Ry 
the  date,  15G8,  it  seems  to  have  been  painted  by  Lucas  de  Ilecrc,  the  only  artist 
1  Icnow  of  in  that  period  equal  to  the  i>erfunnancc.  Edward  Pugh,  who  pub- 
lished his  **  Cambria  Depicta"  al}Out  forty  years  after  Pennant's  time,  says, "  her 
picture,  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Lucas  de  Ueere,  is  now  at  Lleucsog, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wynn's  mother." 


I  terity.  She  is  principally  rernnrknble  sa  a  great  lieireas 
of  her  time,  for  hpr  marriages  with  four  men  of  rank 
uid  fortune,  aod  for  the  number  of  her  deacendaQts. 
Theie  became  allied,  according  to  their  claims,  to  the  most 
distingaished  families  of  North  Wales ;  aud  Catherine  of 
Berain,  in  reference  to  her  exemplary  obedience  to  the 
primitive  command  "  increase  and  multiply,"  yie^  called 
Mam  y  Ct/mru,  the  mother  of  Wales. 

Her  first  marriage  was  with  Saluabiirj,  the  wealthy  heir 
□f  Lleweuni,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Thomas  Salusbury,  brought  heavy  grief  to  hia  family  for 
his  unhappy  fate-  He  was  implicated  in  Babiogton's  plot 
for  the  destruction  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  executed 
ai  a  traitor,  on  the  2l9t  of  September,  1587.  Her  se- 
cond son,  Sir  John  Salurtbury  the  strong,  succeeded  at 
Llenenni.  Her  estate  of  Berain  in  after  time  followed 
the  heiress  of  the  Lleneani  house  into  the  Combermere 
family.  "  Tradition  goes,"  says  Pennant,  "  that  at  the 
fonetsl  of  her  beloved  spouse  (her  first  husband)  she  waa 
led  to  church  by  Sir  Eichard  Clough  of  Bich  y  Graig,  and 
firom  cburoh  by  Maurice  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  who  whispered 
to  her  bis  wish  of  becoming  her  second  husband.  She 
refused  him  with  great  civility,  informing  him  that  she  had 
accepted  the  proposals  of  Sir  Richard  in  her  way  to  church ; 
but  assured  him,  that  in  case  she  performed  the  same  sad 
duty  (which  she  was  then  about)  to  the  knight,  he  might 
depend  on  being  her  tlurd,"  She  kept  her  word  moat  rell- 
^ously,  and  on  tbe  death  of  Sir  Richard  Clough,  she  married 
Maurice  Wynn  of  Gwydir.  Sbe  was  destined  to  outlive 
that  worthy  also.  Pennant  saja,  "as  soon  as  she  had  covH' 
fosed  thu  gentleman,  to  show  tbat  sbe  had  no  superstitioD 
about  the  number  three,  she  concluded  with  Edward  Thelwal, 
Esq.  (a  widower),  of  Phis  y  ward,  in  Denbighshire,  who 
became  her  fourth  husband,  and  outlived  bcr,  By  her 
I  second  husband.  Sir  Richard  Clough,  Catherine  had  two 
^^Bttighters;  one  married  to  Wynn  of  Melai,  the  other  to 
^^HuDsbiiry  of  Bach  y  Graig,  whence  is  descended  our  inge- 
^^^Mus  countrywoman  Mrs.  Piozzi.  By  Maurice  Wynn  she 
^^Kd  one  daughter,  but  no  children  by  Edward  Thelwal. 
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The  foUowtDg  account  of  the  intermarriages  in  this  famil; 
id  illustrative  also  of  the  BelRsh  policy  pursued 
ia  sristocraitic  families,  with  the  viaw  of  keeping  their 
fortoneBamong  thema'elvea,  by  ouisingsuchuDBeemlfuniou* 
between  kindred  nekr  in  blood.  "  ^er  daughter,  by  Mauriae 
Wynn  of  Gwydir,  married  Simon  Thelwal  the  eldest  son  of 
her  la«[  husband  by  a  former  marriage.  Simon  Tbclwal'a  son 
Edward  married  Sydney  the  daughter  of  William  Wynn  of 
Garthgynan,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir, 
th«  hiatorion;  and  their  daughter  and  beiresB  married  Sir 
William  Williams  of  L Ian vorda,  the  eldest  son  of  the  speaker  I 
of  the  House  of  Commoni  in  the  reign  of  king  Jsmes  II.  j 
Hence  the  connection  with  Sir  John  Wytin  of  Wynnstaj, 
who  was  first  cousin  to  Sidney,  and  who  left  his  great  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Williams,  her  grandson,  afterwards  Sir  Watkin 
Wiliiams  Wynn,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Sii 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  Catherine,  aa  before  observed, 
died  in  the  lifedme  of  her  fourth  husband  Tbelnal,  and 
wag  buried  at  Llan  y  vydd.*  Edward  Pugh,  in  his  ''Cam- 
bria Depicts,"  says—"  from  hence  (Mr.  Iforke,  of  Erthig'a), 
aiter  a  walk  of  several  milea  across  some  black  and  barrea 
hilU  through  Llany  vydd,  I  reached  the  abode  of  the  beauti' 
fill  Catherine  Tudor,  called  Be  rain  house,  a  buildingof  great 
solidity,  but  little  eleganoe — asmming  more  the  appearance 
of  H  monastic  cell  than  a  bmily  reddence."  He  conclude! 
his  remarks — "  but  thus,  alas!  after  all  her  succession  of  vc 
poor  Catherine  herself  met  the  oommon  fate  of  mortals,  and 
was  interred  at  Llan  j  vydd."  He  might  have  added  "whera 
neither  monument  nor  slone  is  found  to  record  her  ni 
or  merits."  According  to  Pennant,  she  departed  this  Ufa 
August  STtb,  and  was  buided  on  9eptamber  1st,  15£ll. 
was  told  that  in  the  locket  she  wore  attached  to  her  gold 
chain  was  the  hair  of  her  second  and  favourite  husband.  Sit 
Richard  Cl<<ugh  of  Bach  y  Graig." 

ThetbIlowingaccount,ofthenccomplishedandpbilDgophioal 
Edward  Tlielwal,  her  fourth  husband,  the  welsbuui  v 
CODU>  OOMMAUD  HIS  TEMPEB,  as  a  lesson  to  posterity,  is  too 
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nlnable  to  be  omitted ;  espeoiallj  as  the  recori  Is  from  the 
pen  and  experience  of  that  eminent  worthy  whom  Yorke 
denominates  ''the  historical,  the  philosophical,  and  right 
whimsioal  peer  Edward  Herbert,  first  Baron  of  Cherbury ; 
a  man  at  once  and  together,  the  negociator,  the  scholar, 
statesman,  soldier ;  the  genios  and  absurdity  of  his  time  and 
nation." 

** After  I  had  attained  the  age  of  nine,  during  all  which 
time  I  liyed  in  my  grandmother's  house  at  Eyton,  my 
parenta  thought  fit  to  send  me  to  some  place  where  I  might 
learn  the  Welsh  tongue,  as  belieying  it  necessary  for  me  to 
treat  with  my  friends  and  tenants  who  understood  no  other 
langoage*  Whereupon  I  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Edward 
Thelwal  of  Flas  y  ward,  in  Denbighshire.  This  gentleman, 
I  must  remember  with  honour,  as  having  of  himself  acquired 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  all  other  learning,  having  for  that  purpose 
neither  gone  beyond  seas,  nor  so  much  as  had  the  benefit  of 
any  university.  Besides  he  was  of  that  rare  temper  in 
governing  his  choler,  that  I  never  saw  him  angry  during 
the  time  of  my  stay  there,  and  have  heard  the  same  of  him 
inany  years  before.  When  occasion  of  offence  was  given 
him,  I  have  seen  him  redden  in  the  face,  and  after  remain 
fbr  a  time  silent,  but  when  he  spake  his  words  were  so  calm 
and  gentle  that  I  found  he  had  digested  his  choler ;  yet,  I 
confess,  I  could  never  obtain  that  perfection,  as  being  subject 
to  paasion  and  choler  more  than  I  ought,  and  generally,  to 
speak  my  mind  freely,  sought  rather  to  imitate  those  who, 
having  fire  within  doors,  chose  rather  to  give  it  vent  than 
suffer  it  to  burn  the  house.  I  commend  much  more  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Thelwal;  and  certainly  he  that  can  forbear 
speakiDg"  fbr  some  while  will  remit  much  of  his  passion." 


CBNAI  THE  VIRGIN, 


EIOHTEENra  DAUOHTBB  OF  DBTCHAS  BEECHEISICKJ. 


rCBHAT,*  otherwiu  called  CenedloD,  is  a  Welsh  eaint  of 
coaBidemble  note.  The  church  in  BrecoDithire,  called 
LUngensj,  is  dedicated  to  her — whence  the  parish  and 
sainted  well,  Dear  Crickhowell,  of  the  same  name.  Theo- 
philua  JoDCS,  [he  Breconshirc  historian,  gives  ihc  following 
account  of  her  from  the  monkish  chronicler  Cressy . — "  I 
shall  make  a  short  extract  from  the  ponderous  folio  of  this 
writer.  She  (Si.  Cejna,  so  he  calls  her)  was  of  rojal  blood, 
being  the  daughter  of  Breganus,  prince  of  Brecknockshire, 
When  she  came  to  ripe  years  many  nobles  sought  her  in 
in  marriage,  but  she  utterly  refused  that  state,  having  conse- 
crated her  virginity  to  our  Lord  by  a  pprpetual  vow;  for 
which   she  was  ever  after  called  Eeyna  the  Virgin.     At 

•  length  she  determined  to  forsake  her  country,  and  find  out 
some  desert  place  where  she  might  give  up  her  mind  entirely 
to  holy  contemplation.  Therefore  directing  her  journey 
beyond  Severn,  and  there  meeting  a  woody  plnce,  she  n 
her  request  to  the  prince  of  that  country  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  aerve  God  in  that  solitude, 
that  he  was  very  willing  to  grant  her  request,  but  that  the 
place  did  ?o  swarm  nith  serpents  that  neither 
beast  could  inhabit  it.  But  she  replied  that  her  firm  trust 
■maa  in  the  name  and  assistance  of  almighty  God  la  dri«e 
all  that  poisonous  brood  out  of  that  region.  Hereupon  the 
place  was  granted  to  the  holy  virgin,  who,  prostrating 
herself  before  God,  obtained  of  him  to  change  the  serpeuta 
and  vipers  into  atones.  And  to  this  day  the  stones  in  that, 
region  do  resemble  the  windings  of  serpents,  through  all 
the  fields  and  villages,  as  if  they  had  been  framed  by  tha 

■  Fniimiaead  Kraii*}'— I'm  flnrhiult  be 
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(and  of  the  sculptor."  Camdeni  who  notices  this  story  in 
hisiaccoant  of  Somersetshire,  says  that  the  place  is  now  called 
Keynsham,  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  where  abundance  of 
Hat  fossil,  termed  by  the  naturalists  Corau  Ammonis,  is 
frequently  dug  up.  He  is .  not  quite  an  infidel»  though  not 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  origin  and  cause  of 
these  petrifications  of  serpents,  but  calls  them  miracles  of 
sporting  nature.  Jones  adds,  **  the  idea  of  Nature's  working 
or  sporting  a  miracle^  is  certainly  Camden*s  own ;  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  sports  of  Nature  are  sometimes 
most  whimsical.' '  Camden  expressed  some  degree  of  surprise 
at  one  which  he  saw  dug  up  from  a  quarry  near  the  place 
wluch  he  had  been  describing,  '*  which,"  says  he,  **  repre- 
sented a  serpent  rolled  up  into  a  spire;  the  head  of  it 
stack  out  into  the  outward  surface,  and  the  end  of  the  tayle 
terminated  in  the  centre.*'  Cressy  proceeds  to  tell  us 
on  the  authority  of  Capgrave,  that  **  after  many  years 
spent  in  this  solitary  place,  and  the  fame  of  her  sanctity 
every  where  divulged,  and  many  oratories  built  by  her,  her 
nephew  St.  Cadoc'^  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mount 
of  St.  Michael,  met  there  with  his  blessed  aunt  Keyna;  at 
whose  sight,  he  being  replenished  with  joy,  and  being  desi- 
rous to  bring  her  back  to  her  own  country — the  inhabitants 
of  that  region  would  not  permit  him.  But  afterwards,  by 
tile  admonition  of  an  angel,  the  holy  maid  returned  to  the 
place  of  her  nativity.  There,  on  the  top  of  a  hillock, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  she  made  a  little 
habitation  for  herself;  and  by  her  prayers  obtained  a  spring 
there  to  flow  out  of  the  earth,  which,  by  the  merits  of  the 
holy  virgin,  aflPbrdeth  health  to  divers  infirmities.**  In  his 
account  of  the  parish  of  Llangenney,  Theophilus  Jones 

• 

*  Cadoc  (properly  Catwg),  the  son  of  GwIadySfBrychan  Brecheiniog's  eldest 
dangbter,  was  an  eminent  Brltlsli  ecclesiastic  of  the  sixth  century,  entitled  ''the 
wise,"  and  considered  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  He  was  abbot  of  Llaucarvan, 
and  became  tutor  to  the  celebrated  bard  Taliesin.  He  is  dlstlngolshed  for  being 
the  flnt  who  made  a  collection  of  the  proverbs,  maxims,  and  adages  of  the  Welsh, 
aogmented  by  his  own  compositions,  all  bearing  the  general  title  of  **  Diarkebion 
of  Catwg,"  signifying  the  aphorisms  of  Catwg.  This  collection  is  to  be  found,  both 
la  WeUh  and  English,  in  that  most  excellent  post-periodical  the  "Cambro-Briton ,' ' 
tj  the  late  John  Humphry  Parry.  There  are  several  churches  in  Wales  dedi- 
cated to  Catwg,  they  are  called  Llangattock,  and  his  name  has  been  inserted  oii 
fhe  Soman  roll  of  saints;  an  evidence  at  least  of  his  traditional  reputation  for 
sanctity. 
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says,  '*  the  situation  of  the  original  chapel  or  oratol^r,  whether 
erected  in  her  life  time  or  consecrated  after  dtath  to  her 
memory^  is  marked  hy  the  finding  of  a  small  hell  tised  to  call 
the  neighhouring  audience  to  prayers/'  No  Teitige  of  any 
walls  appears ;  hut  near  this  spot  is  Fynon  Genaui  or  the  well 
of  St.  Cenai — the  miraculous  origin  of  which  ire  have  just 
referred  to.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  itft  medicinal 
virtues  as  most  of  the  saints'  wells  have  been.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  sanctimonious  votaries  of  the  ancient  faiths  who 
still  venerate  both  the  well  and  its  patroness,  may  consider 
the  following  piece  of  jocularity  by  Jones,  as  liitle  short  of 
profanation.  *'  But  though  this  good  lady's  piety  And  chastity 
may  have  gained  her  the  approbation  of  her  country  and  the 
veneration  of  posterity,  though  this  well  at  her  intercession:) 
may  have  produced  health  to  the  sick— 'and  abovd  all,  though 
she  may  have  inflexibly  adhered  to  her  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity,  it  should  seem  that  she  occasionally  intdHered  too 
far  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  marriage  state,  appa- 
rently from  waggery  or  envy."  For  we  learn  from  Carew's 
survey  of  Cornwall  that  St.  Cenai,  or  as  he  writes  it,  St. 
Keyne*s  well,  there,  had  this  remarkable  effect :  that  if  a 
new  married  couple,  or  one  of  them  approached,  the  first 
who  drank  of  the  water  obtained  the  command  of  the  house 

for  life.  This  author  relates,  in  indiffi»rent  verse,*  a  very 
humorous  stor^  about  the  well.  A  stranger  being  asked  by 
a  clown  if  he  knew  the  effects  of  the  water  replied  in  the 
negative;  being  informed  of  them,  and  finding  Hobbinol 
was  married,  asks — 

•*  *  Yoa  drank  of  the  weU,  I  warrant,  betlme*  ?' 

He  to  the  coantiymau  said. 
But  the  countryman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spoke, 

And  sheepishly  Bl)Ook  his  head ; 
*  I  hasten'd  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch, 
Bnt  she  had  been  wiser  1*  faith  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church.' " 

The  present  fabric  of  Llangenny  church  was  probably  not 
erected  until  the  ancient  oratory  of  St.  Cenai  was  in  ruins. 

«  The  doggrel  ballad  in  question  was  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  late 
Dr.  Southey. 
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ft  is  bmlt  close  to  the  river  Grwyne)  at  the  bottom  of  a  cwm 
0t  narrow  deep  valley. 

Saint  Cenai  is  said  to  have  departed  this  life  on  the  8th 
iiaj  of  the  ides  of  October,  A.D.  490,  and  to  have  been 
binned  in  her  own  oratory  by  her  nephew  Cadoc.  Sometinoe 
|*eiioiis  to  her  death  we  are  informed  she  had  a  prospect 
tof  her  eternal  happiness  in  a  future  world  in  a  vision — being 
ministered  to,  and  comforted  by  angels.  To  her  nephew 
Gidoc  she  thus  prophesied^  ^  this  is  the  place  above  all  others 
beloved  by  me ;  here  my  memory  shall  be  perpetuated ; 
liiis  place  I  will  often  visit  in  spirit,  if  it  may  be  permitted 
me— and  I  am  assured  it  shall  be  permitted  me,  because 
oar  Lord  hath  granted  me  this  place  as  a  certain  in- 
heritance. The  time  will  come  when  this  place  shall  be 
inhabited  by  a  sinful  people  which,  notwithstanding,  I  will 
violently  root  out  of  this  seat.  My  tombe  shall  lye  a  long  time 
wiknown^  uniiU  the  eoming  of  other  people^  whom  by  my 
prayers  I  shall  bring  hither ;  them  will  I  protect  and  defend, 
and  in  this  place  shall  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed  for 
ever.**  These  good  strangers  are  not  yet  arrived,  nor  has 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  been  discovered ;  but  we  must  have 
jpatlence— who  knows  what  time  may  bring  to  pass  ? 


CORDEILLA, 

DAUGHTER  OF  LEIB,  KING  OF  BRITAIN— WIFE  AND  WIDOW  OP 
AGANIPPUS,  ONE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  GAUL. 

Although  this  princess  of  legendary  celebrity  belongs 
to  that  era  of  apocryphal  history  called  the  fabulous  ages, 
yet,  as  the  story  of  her  supposed  life  is  fraught  with  pathetic 
interest  and  noble  sentiment,  we  trust  its  insertion  here  will 
be  found  both  appropriate  and  desirable ;  and  as  this  ancient 
piece  of  biography  is  the  foundation  of  that  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  genius,  Shakspeai^s  ^  Tragedy  of  Kipg  Lear,"  it  wins 
additional  interest  and  claims  of  investigation.  To  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  great  dramatist  (viz.,  the  whole  civilized 
world  except  the  fanatics  and  utilitarians),  it  will  afford  the 
gratification  of  comparing  the  slight  and  ruflc^, materials  here 
presented,  with  the  graceful  and  stupendous  fabric  raised 
by  "  the  man  of  all  time"  to  the  immortal  memory  of  king 
Leir  and  his  daughter  CordeiUa. 

To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  an  ambitious  attempt  at  deco- 
ration, we  shall  here  put  forth  the  quaint  and  fantastic 
version  from  the  **  Welsh  Chronicles,"  edited  by  Percy 
Enderbie,  who,  in  1661,  published  a  history  of  Wales  (so 
called !)  entitled  **Cambria  Triumpbans."*  With  the  foppery, 
pedantry,  and  inflated  affectation  which  generally  disfigures 
the  style  of  this  learned  Scot,  we  have  no  more  to  do  than 
to  bespeak  the  reader*s  patience  and  tolerance,  as  Hamlet 
endured  the  **  gadfly*'  Osrick ;  not  for  the  manner,  but  the 
matter  of  his  discourse. 

He  commences  by  informing  us  *^  that  Leir  the  son  of 
Bladud  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world*s  creation 
4333.  This  king  was  of  a  most  noble  and  heroick  mind,  as 
being  questionlesse  bred  under  the  discipline  of  those  philo- 
sophers which  his  father  had  brought  from  Athens,  besides 
a  natural  propension  of  his  own  to  moral  vertue ;  insomuch 
that  his  kingdom  flourished  in  great  peace  and  abundance  of 

*  This  most  Impudent  fabrication  of  a  false  history  of  Wales,  and  the  author's 
motives  are  fUlly  exposed  in  our  memoir  of  the  princess  Nest,  queen  of  Trahaem 
ab  Coradoc. 
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wealth***  »  *  •  (Here  follows  a  tedious  account  of  the 
cities  hiult  hj  king  Leir,  with  heavy  Latin  quotations  from 
Cambden  and  Matthew  Paris,  which  in  this,  and  other 
instaDcest  as  they  do  not  relate  to  Cordeilla,  we  omit.) 

»  King  Leir  beginning  now  to  be  aged  and  full  of  years, 
ha?ing  no  heir  male,*  he  called  unto  him  Gouorilla,  Ragan, 
and  Cordeilla,  intending,  out  of  the  discovery  of  their  love 
^md  filial  affection  and  duty  towards  him,  to  settle  his  king* 
dome  upon  them.  To  the  eldest  he  said,  *  daughter,  I  shall 
(deaire  you  to  ezpresse  unto  me  how  well  and  dearly  you 
lore  and  esteem  me  your  aged  father;'  the  young  lady 
lieaiing  a  question  of  so  high  a  nature  proposed  unto  her, 
first,  that  her  answer  may  not  seem  forged,  or  to  have  any 
smack  or  relish  of  dissimulation,  calls  the  immortal  gods 
(being  then  the  custome  amongst  pagans)  and  all  the  celes- 
.tial  powers  to  witnesse  her  assertion,  and  then  replies-— 
*  my  princely  lord  and  &ther,  I  love  you  more  than  my  own 
aoui.*  The  feeble  old  man  was  much  taken  with  this 
answer,  resting  satisfied  that  his  daughter  did  cordially  and 
entirely  love  him.  He  calls  for  the  second,  propounds  the 
same  question ;  she  thinking  to  outvie  her  eldest  sister,  and 
thereby  to  endear  and  engratiate  herself  into  the  old  man's 
&yonr,  spares  no  oaths  or  invocations  and  imprecations, 
jissuring  him  *  that  her  tongue  was  too  slender  a  messenger 
to  deliver  the  depth  of  her  affection  and  duty,  and  that  she 
.loved  him  far  beyond  all  creatures.*  Leir  is  tickled  and 
exceedingly  solaced  with  these  two  answers,  and  thinks 
MO  mortal  man  more  happy  in  his  children  than  himself. 
Cordeilla  is  called  for;  the  same  interrogatory  used:  she 
wittily  perceiving  the  deep  dissimulation  and  fawning  of 
her]  sisters,  replies — *  my  dearest  father,  I  am  much  joyed 
to  see  you  so  well  pleased  with  the  expressive  answers  of 
my  two  sisters ;  for  my  own  part,  as  a  &ther,  I  have  ever 
Jionoured,  obeyed,  and  loved  you,  and  for  ever  shall ;  and  if 
you  desire  further  expression  from  me,  know  honoured  sir, 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked  this  acooont  does  not  agree  with  the  Welsh 
Tflads,  In  which  a  clileftain  of  celebrity  is  mentioned  named  Brftn  ab  Llyr,  or 
Brftn  the  son  of  Lear ;  and  no  notice  occurs  of  the  three  daughters  of  that 
andent  British  king  who  flourish  in  this  chronicle.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
danghter  of  Llyr,  or  Lear,  recorded  in  the  Welsh  Triads  Is  Bronwen,  whose 
jDemoir  has  had  a  place  in  this  work. 

o2 
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that  as  much  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved,  so  much  I  love 
yoQy  and  no  more.' 

^*  King  Leur  being  nothing  pleased  with  the  integrity  of 
his  third  daughter's  answer,  ohseqmum  amicos  Veritas  odium 
parit — ^bethinks  himself  how  he  maj  best  dispose  and  bestow 
his  two  eldest  daughters,  to  their  most  content,  honour,  and 
advancement.  The  eldest,  therefore,  he  espouseth  to  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  t  the  second  to  the  duke  of  Albania, 
which  is  now  called  Scotland ;  dividing  his  kingdome  be- 
twixt them  in  reversion,  and  a  moiety  for  their  present 
maintenance  and  livelihood:  nothing  being  left  for  the 
poor  lady  Cordeilla,  whose  tongue  was  the  true  embassador 
of  her  heart,  and  whose  heart  hated  all  dissimulation  and 
hypocrisie. 

<*  Fame,  who  is  nothing  slow  in  reporting  the  transactions 
of  eminent  persons,  especially  kings,  sounds  this  passage  of 
king  Leir  in  France,  attd  with  a  shrill  note  echoes  forth  the 
beauty,  modesty*,  virtue,  and  the  adorning  graces  which  wait 
upon  Cordeilla.  Agani|>pu8  (an  eminent  personage,  and  by 
some  styled  king  of  Frande  through  a  great  mistake,  for  as 
Policronicon,  Petrus  Pictaniensis,  Robert  Gag  wine,  Antonius 
Episcopus,  and  divers  others  affirm  the  name  of  France  was 
not  then  known,  neither  were  there  any  kings,  the  inha- 
bitants being  called  Galli,  and  tributaries  to  the  Romans, 
and  so  continued  till  the  time  of  Valentinianus  the  emperor) 
hearing  Cordeilla*s  beauty  so  highly  extolled,  her  vertue  so 
superlatively  commended,  deems  her  a  fit  companion  for  his 
princely  bed  and  fortunes*^— if  so  rare  a  jewel  may  be  pur- 
chased. Upon  a  mature  resolution  he  sends  his  agents  to 
the  court  of  king  Leir,  with  full  instructions  to  demand 
Cordeilla  in  marriage.  The  offered  fortune  pleaseth  the 
king,  yet  he  fears  the  success  by  reason  of  his  own  folly 
which  had  given  all  to  the  two  sisters  and  left  nothing  for 
the  third.  Leirtetums  thanks  to  Aganippus  by  his  embas- 
sadors, shews  a  willingness  to  comply  with  their  master's 
request,  and  withall  lays  open  his  insufficiency  to  bestow 
any  dowry  upon  her. 

'^  Aganippus,  informed  by  letters  of  these  passages,  is  glad 
his  suit  and  motion  finds   friendly  acceptance,    and  for 
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falning  tbe  rich  endowments  of  bis  so  much  affected  Cor- 
Mllat  before  all  terrene*  riches,  ^so  he  enjoy  the  beloved 
tnasure  of  bis  hearty  desires  no  more.  The  espousals  are 
tdth  all  solemnity  celebrated,  and  Cordeilla  answerable  to 
(be  greatnesse  of  her  birth  and  quality  conveyed  to  Aga- 
aippus,  who  (by  the  opinion  of  those  who  write  that  France 
wu  goyemed  by  twelve  kings)  was  oney  and  so  Cordeilla  a 
queen. 

**  heir  baying  thus  happily,  as  might  be  thought,  disposed 
of  his  three  daughters,  being  aged,  betakes  himself  to  ease 
and  quietness,  and  so  intends  to  spin  out  the  remnant  of  his 
time :  but  his  sons-in-law  Monaghlanus  and  Henninus,  !the 
dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albania,  envy  the  happy  tranquility 
of  the  feeble  old  king,  and  each  daughter,  for  all  their  deep 
and  large  expressions  of  filial  love  and  duty,  patris  inquirit 
im  amios :  Leir  lives  too  long,  too  much  at  ease,  his  bones 
would  better  become  a  sepulchre  than  a  throne,  and  since 
the  fatal  sisters  will  not  of  their  own  accord  cut  his  thread 
of  life,  his  daughters,  by  the  hands  of  their  ambitious  and 
covetous  husbands  will  undertake  that  task. 

**  Nothing  is  now  heard  in  Brittaine  but  the  clashing  of 
arms,  neig^iing  of  horses,  thundering  of  trumpets  and  war- 
like musick.  The  impotent  king  is  begirt  on  all  sides  with 
martial  troops,  and  not  able  to  resist  two  such  powerfull 
enemies,  to  preserve  that  small  span  of  life,  is  forced  to  file 
Ibr  succour,  being  quite  forlorn,  to  his  daughter  Cordeilla, 
whom  formerly  he  had  so  much  slighted.  The  arrival  of 
the  father  is  not  long  unknowne  to  the  daughter  who 
acquaints  her  husband  with  the  sad  occurrence.  Aganippns, 
but  of  a  heroic  spirit  compassionating  the  calamity  of  a 
distressed  prince,  especially  his  wife's  father,  puts  on  a 
resolution  to  chastise  and  revenge  so  gross  an  injury,  and 
re-invest  him  in  his  throne  again.  Cordeilla  is  not  idle  in 
meantime,  but  with  all  obsequious  behaviour,  like  a  dutifull 
cbilde,  cherisheth  her  drooping  father,  accommodates  him 
with  all  princely  provision,  and  vnih  pleasant  speeches 
drives  away  his  melancholy  thoughts,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  or  said  which  may  add  vigour  and  alacrity  to  his 

•  Earthly. 
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pierced  heart.  Aganippus  arrives  in  Brittaine  with  his 
father-in-law,  gives  battel  to  the  disobedient  rebels,  gives 
them  the  overthrow,  and  again  establisheth  king  Leir  in  his 
regal  dignity.  But  the  author  of  so  great  happinesse  lived 
not  long  after,  leaving  Cordeilla  a  sad  and  disconsolate 
widow, 

*<  King  Leir  once  more  holding  and  guiding  the  stern  of  the 
British  monarchy,  passed  his  time  with  perfect  quietness 
the  space  of  three  years ;  after  which  time  he  left  this 
transitory  world,  leaving  his  daughter  Cordeilla,  as  well  she 
deserved,  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdome.  His  body  was 
buried  at  licicester  in  a  vault  under  the  river  side  which  he 
himself  had  built,  and  consecrated  to  Janus  Bifrons. 

"  Cordeilla  (this  heroine  lady),  after  just  revenge  taken 
upon  her  two  sister's  husbands,  and  her  father  and  busband*s 
death,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  by  the  joint  suffrages 
and  votes  of  the  Brittains,  was  admitted  to  the  royal  sceptre, 
in  the  year  from  the  world's  creation  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  eight  years.  She  governed  her  people 
and  subjects  for  the  space  of  five  years  with  great  applause 
and  general  liking.  But  tbe  two  sons  of  her  sisters,  Mor- 
gan of  Albania,  and  Cunedagius  of  Cambria  and  Cornwall, 
envying  her  prosperity  and  thinking  themselves  injured  in 
their  birthright,  their  grandfather  Leir  having  divided  the 
kingdom  equally  betwixt  their  mothers  upon  their  mar- 
riages, conspire  together,  and  mustering  their  forces,  invade 
Cordeilla,  and  reduce  her  to  that  necessity  that  she  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  by  her  merciless  nephews  cast  into  gaol. 
This  turn  of  hard  fortune  she  patiently  endured  awhile; 
but  perceiving  no  hopes  to  regain  her  freedom  and  repossess 
her  kingdome,  scorning  to  be  any  longer  a  slave  to  her 
insulting  enemies — seeing  she  could  not  free  her  body  from 
bondage — with  true  Trajan  and  masculine  heroick  spirit, 
she  makes  a  divorce  between  her  purer  soul  and  encaged 
carcass,  giving  it  free  power  to  pass  into  another  wjrld, 
leaving  those  parts  whfch  participated  of  drossic  mold,  to 
be  interred  again  in  the  earth,  from  whence  at  first  it  came, 
at  Leicester,  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  by  the  sepulchre  of 
her  father.'' 
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Ab  the  life  of  this  illustrious  lady  involves  so  much  of  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  we 
may  he  pardoned  for  necessarily  dilating  on  that  eventful 
drcumstance*  It  was  ahont  A*D.  52,  while  St.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  al  Rome  that  the  celebrated  British  chieftain,  called 
in  his  own  language  Caradoc,  and  in  the  Latin  Caraotacus, 
arrived  also  at  the  oapital  of  the  world.  This  brave  Silurian 
prince,  who  had  perseveringly  opposed  the  Roman  arms  for 
nine  yean,  after  being  betrayed  by  the  infamous  Cartis- 
mandua,  and  previously  defeated  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  the 
commander  of  the  Boman  forces  in  Britain,  ultimately  was 
destined*  with  his  family,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Claudius 
over  the  sulgugated- Britons.  His  noble  bearing  and  spi* 
rited  address  while  delivering  his  celebrated  speech  before 
the  emperor^  and  periiaps  the  ignoble  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  arms  triumphed  over  him,  through  the  treachery  of 
a  rival  sovereigDu  seems  to  have  wrought  powerfully  in  his 
favour  on  the  mind  of  Claudius.  The  clemency  of  the 
emperor  ordained  that  his  cludns  should  be  knocked  off,  and 
the  heinous  offence  of  supporting  the  independence  of  his 
country  against  invaders  pardoned.  But  when  he  and  a 
portion  of  his  fiimily  returned  to  Britain,  his  father,  Br&n  ab 
Llyr^  remained  in  Rome  seven  years  a  hostage  for  his 
future  conduct.  It  has  not  been  settled  by  our  antiquaries 
or  historians  whether  Claudia,  or  Gwladys  Ruffina,  cele* 
brated  for  her  beauty  in  MartiaFs  "  Epigram,*'  and  noticed  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy,  was  the  sbter  or  the  daughter 
of  Caractactts,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  the  latter. 

Hughes,  in  his  **  Horse  Britannicie,**  observes  on  this  period 
of  history — *Hhe  state  of  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Clau* 
dius  and  of  Nero  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  new  pro- 
vince and  the  seat  of  government  was  daily  increasing  in 


importance.  In  that  state  of  things  St,  Paul  was  brought 
to  Rome  e.  prisoner  i  famed,  even  before  his  coming,  a 
abettor  of  a  new  religion.  As  tlie  apostle  was  permitted 
to  live  in  his  own  apartmenta,  although  guarded  aa  a  captive^  , 
he  received  all  those  who  chose  to  resort  to  him  for  infot- 
inntion  and  instruction;  and  hyrehy  the  purpose  of  divine 
providence,  with  respect  to  the  spread  of  christianit;  through 
the  world,  was  promoted.  In  that  great  capital  persons  of 
different  ranks,  employments,  and  offices  might  be  found; 
ambaasadora,  captive  princes,  merchants,  and  mechanics. 
Several  of  these  would  be  prompted  by  curiosity  to  malw 
inquiries  respecting  Paul,  the  principal  teacher  and  propa* 
gstor  of  the  religion  of  him  v>ho  was  condemned  by  Pilate 
to  the  cross.''  On  the  arrival  of  CaraotacuB  and  his  family 
at  Rome  Hughes  remarks— ''St.  Paul  could  not  conlinoa 
unacquainted  with  these  transactions  i  nor  was  it  post 
for  a  mind  like  his  to  feel  indifferent  to  events  (bat  r^arded 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind  by  deciding  the  fate  of 
nations.  The  subjugation  of  the  island  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans  would  be  regarded  by  the  apostle  as  likely  to  t 
minate  in  the  good  of  that  country.  That  by  means  of  Iha 
British  captivea  returning  home  to  their  native  land,  whera 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tha 
Christiana  and  their  religion,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
might  be  conveyed  to  our  island  is  no  improbable  c 
jecture.  Pious  soldiers  in  tha  Roman  army,  as  well 
officers,  civil  or  military,  must  also  become  instruments  of 
diffusing  the  same  divine  knowledge  in  -Britaio,  as  wel 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire  where  they  were  stationed. 

It  U  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  means  of  Iha 
family  of  Caractacus  returning  to  Britain,  the  gospel  might 
have  been  introduced  among  their  countrymen.  That  what 
we  here  suppose  was  so  in  reality,  we  are  assured  from 
faithful  documents  long  preserved,  though  in  obscurity,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  despised  because  not  blazoned  abroad  ic 
the  world  like  most  of*  the  monkish  fictions,  lu  those 
historical  notices,  handed  clown  to  us  in  the  form  of  Triads, 
we  have  some  account  of  the  blessed  event  of  which  we 
speaking. 
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After  quoting  the  well-known  Triads  and  other  autho- 
rities beiuring  on  the  question  of  the  christian  religion 
having  been  brought  into  Britain  by  the  agency  of  Brfln 
■b  Llyr,  Either  of  Caractacus,  Hughes  comes  to  the  imme* 
diate  subject  of  our  memoir,  the  claims  of  the  lady  Claudia, 
or  Grwladys  Buffina,  to  be  considered  the  first  British 
christian. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  archbishop 
tJsher,  and  before  him  by  bishop  Goodwin.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
•econd  Epistle  to  Timothy,  makes  mention  of  Linus,  Pudens, 
and  Claudia ;  Linus  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome  of  that  name.  Pudens  and  Claudia  are 
thought  to  be  the  same  persons  on  whom  the  poet  Martial 
composed  his  epigrams.  Martial's  Claudia  was  undoubtedly 
a  British  lady,  as  appears  by  the  poet's  enconium  upon  the 
graces  of  her  person,  the  honour  of  which  he  seems  to  envy 
her  native  isle — 

-  Claadia  CflBrtUelB,  com  sit  Buffina  Britannis 

Edlta,  car  Latin  pectoed  plebis  habet  ? 
Qaale  deciu  formn  ?  Bomanum  credero  niatres 

Italides  possnnt,  Attides  esse  snas,  ftc." 

This  handsome  compliment  of  the  Roman  poet,  paid  to  our 
British  beau^,  is  thus  imitated  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts— 

-  If  Claudia's  of  tbe  wood-stain'd  British  race 
Whence  is  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  foce  ? 
Why  does  the  Boman  and  the  Grecian  dame 
Dlspate  her  birth,  and  urge  a  jealous  claim  ? 
Thus  blest  ye  Gods,  still  bless  the  happy  pair. 
And  make  their  offlgpring  your  peculiar  care ; 
Her  love,  his  only ;  mutual  be  their  will. 
And  may  her  sons  her  latest  wish  AilfU." 

Thackeray,  whose  new  work  on  British  church  history  we 
have  referred  to  under  the  head  of  ^*  Boadicea,'*  translates 
Martial*s  epigram  more  literally— 

"  Claudia,  of  assure-painted  Britons  bom. 

What  Latlan  wit  and  Latian  grace  adorn  I 

Sudi  forms  might  Borne  among  her  daughters  place. 

And  Attic  matrons  deem  of  Attic  Hce." 

From  another  epigram,*  by  the  same  poet,  it  appears  that 

»  Martial,  Lib.  IV..  Epi.  13. 
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Claudia  was  ultimately  married  to  the  Roman  named  Pudens, 
before  referred  to ;  it  is  thus  translated  by  Thackeray-— 

MQSoAifl!  Pndena,  wbom  I  own  my  ftimd. 
Has  ta'ea  tlie  finreign  Claudia  for  hla  wife ; 

PnvttioQt  Hymoi,  li^  tbj  tanSti,  and  send 
Long  yean  of  bUM  to  their  wdted  Ulb.* 

Thackeray  considers  Claudia  Roman  bom,  but  of  British 
parents  who  were  then  living  in  the  ''  eternal  city**  as 
hostages.  He  thus  concludes  his  remarks— ''under  these 
circumstances,  we  may,  I  think,  consider  this  Pudens^  and 
this  Claudia,  the  same  with  the  persons  of  those  names 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothyy 
( Eubuleth  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  all  the 
brethren.* 

The  following  observations,  by  Hughes,  are  both  argu- 
mentative and  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue : — **  Some 
have  thought  that  the  very  name  of  this  lady  indicates  her 
British  origin ;  and  they  argue  that  her  name,  in  the 
language  of  her  country,  would  be  Gwladys  Rufiyth.  But 
was  this  lady  then  the  same  with  the  Claudia  of  St.  Paul 
as  our  antiquaries  have  argued  ?  it  is  observed  to  this,  that 
Martial  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  to  obviate  which, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  poet  in  his  youthful  days  composed 
the  epigrams  on  Linus,  Pudens,  and  Claudia.  On  the  same 
ground  we  shall  not  object  to  Claudia  being  the  daughter 
of  Caractacus.  Afler  the  decision  of  the  learned  Usher  in 
this  case  it  would  not  be  decorous  to  dispute  the  point ; 
and  it  follows  that  Claudia  was  the  first  native  Briton  who 
embraced  Christianity;  that  by  her  means  the  rest  of  her 
family  were  converted ;  and  that  these,  in  company  with 
certain  other  disciples  of  St«  Paul,  were  the  instruments  of 
planting  the  tree  of  life  in  Britdn.* 

*  In  addition  to  Claudia  we  have  two  othw  ladles  In  this  work,  who  were 
not  only  contemporaries,  bat  of  similar  tastes,  convictious,  and  aspirations : 
namely,  Pomponia  Oraedne,  wife  of  Aulas  Flantins,  first  Roman  governor  of 
Britain,  who  was  tried  for  her  life  on  aoeoant  of  her  attachment  to  Christianity 
and  abandonment  of  the  gods  of  Bome ;  and  a  Boman  lady  named  Teda,  also 
one  of  the  converts  of  St.  Paul.  She  became  very  ftunous  in  Britain  for  the 
sanctity  of  her  life;  and  to  her  are  dedicated  those  churches  caOed  Llandegley, 
In  various  parts  of  the  prlndpality  of  Wales.  These  three  memoirs  may  be 
advantageously  read  in  connection  with  eadi  other. 
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DEETHGEE.' 

Thb  parentage  of  this  Iftdy  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
nnlniDWDi  but  troia  certain  Bllusiaas  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
her,  by  her  iUustriona  lover,  it  appears  she  waa  of  lowly  ranli, 
Bod  humbly  descended.  Deethgee  is  one  of  ihose  fair  ones 
immortalized  by  the  the  muse  of  the  celebrated  Davylh  ab 
Gwilym.  To  her  praiie  be  it  added,  she  wu  as  modest  as 
beaultliil,  and  appears  to  have  rejected  the  suit  and  denied 
her  company  to  a  wooer  whose  lays  and  principlea  saronred 
too  strongly  of  libertinism.  That  poet's  biographer  re- 
marks, "whaleverniay  have  been  the  inconstancy  of  Davyth 
ab  Gwityra  in  his  general  cooduct  towards  the  fair  sex,  he 
appears  in  two  iostanoes  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  and 
honourable  pa^iaion — the  object  of  which,  under  ihe  namea 
of  Deelbg'ee  and  Morvyth>  be  has  celebrated  in  Bume  of  his 
eboicest  effusions.  But.  in  both  cases,  the  result  was  equally 
unpropittuus,  though  in  different  ways,  to  the  hopea  he  had 
indulged.  The  fair  one  first-oamed,  who  is  represented  by 
the  bard  as  endowed  with  every  grace  both  of  tiody  and 
mind,  seems  to  have  proved  inaccessible  to  all  the  overtures 
of  his  heart,  enforced  as  they  were  by  all  the  fascinations 
of  his  muse.f  However  gratified  she  may  have  been  by  the 
offerings  of  the  bard,  she  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  adoration  of  the  lover." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  translation  of  Arthur 
James  Johnes,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law,  the  last  biographer  and 
editor  of  the  poems  of  Davyth  ah  Gwilym  ; — 
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I  leave  tbe  mad  iqiiirrd  to  damber  and  cUmb 
'Hid  bnuhwood,  and  bramblea,  and  branches  sabUme ; 
Tbe  •qolrral  may  acramble  so  hlgb  ap  tbe  tree 
That  he  cannot  oonie  down— but  no  dtmWng  for  me ! 
I  leave  the  rash  saflor  the  ocean  to  sweep* 
With  a  pony  Inch  plank  between  him  and  the  deep ; 
Let  him  rove  till  he  tires  o'er  his  perlloos  track, 
A  proverb  (tf  luck  If  he  ever  comes  back. 
The  ardier  who  alms  at  the  target  his  blow. 
Flings  the  dost  flrom  his  arrow,  the  dost  fipom  his  bow; 
And  rardy  he  poises  his  arrow  In  vain. 
If  he  aim  bat  arlght-^f  he  shoot  but  with  pain. 
Bat,  poor  bard  I  If  one  maiden  bat  fUl  to  his  lot 
In  a  thoasand— alas,  'tis  a  more  randiMn  shotl 
Thoa  girl  with  the  ey^row  so  aubam  and  thin, 
Thrice  happy  the  man  who  thy  beauty  shall  win ; 
Thoa  wilt  not  be  mine  for  abundance  of  song — 
I  know  that  thoa  wUt  not — whUe  thoa  art  yet  yoang : 
But  still  I  despair  not,  enchantress  divine! 
When  nobodyll  have  thee>  thou  then  shalt  be  ndne." 

In  another  poem  he  asks  the  roebuck  to  be  his  love-envoy 
to  Deethgee,  telling  him  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
hounds  of  the  ^  tall  baron  ;'*  that  if  they  pursue  him  he  may 
hide  himself  in  the  fern.  He  adds,  that  if  he  carries  the 
love  letter  safe  to  Deethgee  he  will  be  rewarded.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  literal  translation  of  a  portion  of  this  curious 
poem  :— 

*'  No  hand  shall  flay  thee ;  thoa  shalt  live  In  health  and  Joy ; 

Thy  skin  shall  not  be  possessed  by  an  old  Saxon ; 

Nor  shall  thy  horns  or  thy  hooft 

Fall  to  the  lot  of  fUse  Eltblg.* 

Tbou  Shalt  be  preserved  against  treachery. 

With  the  strength  oi  the  arm  oi  Cyhelyn.t 

I  will  ever  welcome  thee. 

Should  I  live  to  an  old  age— thou ! 

With  horns  like  Eglantine." 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  poems  addressed  by  the 
bard  is  the  poem  in  which  he  invites  her  to  a  feast  in  the  House 
of  Leaves,  namely,  a  bower  in  the  grove,  or  forest.  The 
viands  with  which  he  proposed  to  treat  his  lady-love  were  to 
be  the  nightingale*s  song,  the  sparkling  mead,  and  the  ena- 

*  Jealousy— a  name  applied  by  the  bards  to  their  rivais. 
t  An  ancient  Welsh  hero. 
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moored  bard's  caresses.  Perhaps,  deeming  such  fare  too 
poetic,  or  too  dangerous,  the  prudent  Deethgee  denied  her 
{iresence  on  this  occasion.  Finding  his  suit  unavailing,  the 
poet  appears  to  have  g^ven  up  the  point,  and  with  laudable 
philosophy  transferred  both  his  affections  and  the  labours  of 
his  muse  to  another  object,  by  whom  they  were  more  readily 
received.  This  was  the  celebrated  Morvyth,  a  lady  who* 
however  pre-eminent  in  attractions,  seems  to  have  been  far 
less  fastidious  than  the  modest  and  cautious  fair  one  of  our 
memoir.  Deethgee^s  gentle  tastes  and  retiring  manners, 
evinced  in  her  rejection  of  a  lover  whose  principles  were 
but  too  questionable,  deserve  the  meed  of  applause.  And 
however  they  may  have  doomed  her  to  future  obscurity,  she 
doubtless  met  the  reward  of  her  virtues  in  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  those  better  spirits,  who  are  capable  of  pre- 
iterruig  unostentatious  goodness  in  the  seclusions  of  life  to 
the  fidse  glare  of  assumption  and  recklessness. 

We  shall  conclude  this  scanty  biographical  notice  by  the 
insertion  of  the  celebrated  ''  House  of  Leaves''  poem,  before 
referred  to,  as  translated  by  Arthur  James  Johnes,  Esq.  :— 

**Maid  of  dark  and  fflomy  treMes,* 
HiuBbly  I  request. 
In  Ddl  Aenon'st  green  reeeflses, 
Thee  to  be  my  guest 
At  a  (least— but  not  of  food — 
Fit  for  a  husbandman's  repast. 
Or  for  Saxont — comrade  rude  ! 
ITot  of  flesh  that  might  supply 
NupUalfesUvity: 
Not  of  mingled  wheat  and  rye. 
Meat  to  break  a  reaper's  tBJSt : 
On  no  other  sweets  well  i^Bed 
Than  the  nightingale  and  mead  1 

In  that  room  abore  thy  head, 
BlnAen  boughs  their  shelter  spread— 


*  There  appears  some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  beauty  ;  in  ano- 
llker  poem  he  says  '*thon  girl  with  the  eyebrow  so  auburn  and  thin." 

t  Aeron  is  a  river  in  CardigansUre ;  D61  Aeron,  or  Ddl  yr  Aeron,  implies  a 
meadow  on  the  bank  of  Aeron. 

t  Gluttony  is  a  rice  generally  ascribed  to  the  English  of  those  days,  who 
were  termed  Saxons  by  tbeir  Welsh  neighbours. 
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BeantMOi  spot  of  Mresfc  ground 
For  the  dt«r  to  nuge  around, 
Tint  grey  pbllomel's  dear  waiH 
And  the  thmsh's  wild,  meny  tale. 
There  nine  trees  togeliier  stand. 
Mid  the  weods  foh,  loveij  band  I) 
Twined  into  a  bright  retreat 
For  the  birds  of  heaven  to  meet, 
Foonhlttg  roond  onr  leafy  seat 
On  the  earth  a  otrde  fldr— 
A  green  steeple  in  the  air — 
And  below  a  glorious  hall, 
Hsde  of  golden  trefoils  all. 
NoUe  aibour-^'rardant  nook— 
For  the  maid  of  modest  look ; 
Hoose  by  bright,  dear  waters  piled— 
VTaten  xie*er  by  smoke  defiled, 
Flaoe  of  ecstacy  aad  soiv* 
Of  tall  trees  and  tangled  ground ; 
There  the  onsets  rear  their  young, 
There  a  fortress  may  be  ftnmd — 
Verdant  turrets  that  endeie 
Falthfhl  lovers  ftom  their  foes  t 
WUt  fhoa  then,  or  wUt  thoa  not. 
Visit  me  in  that  blest  spot  t 
For  thyself  thoa  mmst  declare. 
Come— thou  must— and  meet  me  there." 

But  come  she  did  not — and  in  consequence  of  her  refusal, 
it  seems,  there  ended  their  interooarse,  as  this  was  his  last 
poem  addressed  to  this  prudent  beauty. 


EMMA  DOLBEN, 

WIFE  OF  THE  BEY.  DB.  HUQH  WILLIAMS,  BECTOB  OF  LLAN- 
TBISAKT,  ANGLESEA,  AND  ANCE8TBESS  OF  NUMEB0U8 
6BEAT  FAMILIES  IN  NOBTH  WALES. 

This  lady,  like  Catherine  Tador  of  Berain,  lives  in  her 
descendants  more  than  in  her  own  proper  person ;  and  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  origin  of  certain  great 
families  of  North  Wales,  the  little  that  is  to  he  gleaned  ahout 
her  will  doubtless  be  very  acceptable.  While  on  his  pro- 
fessional tour,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
at  Fenrhds,  in  Anglesea,  ''the  agreeable  seat  of  Lady 
Stanley,**  Edward  Pugh,  author  and  illustrator  of  "  Cambria 
Depicta,"  collected  the  following  account  of  her : — 

**  Lady  Slanley  has  now  in  her  possession  a  portrait  of 
Emma  Dolben,  her  great  grandmother,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed plate  is  a  faithful  copy."*"  This  lady  was  daughter  of 
John  Dolben,  of  Caegwnnion,  near  Denbigh,  Esq*,  from  the 
same  origin  as  Dr.  David  Dolben,  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1631, 
and  Sir  William  Dolben,  Bart.,  late  M.P.  for  Oxford.  She 
married,  about  1650,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Williams,  D.D.,  rector 
of  Llantrisant  and  Llanrhjddlad  in  Anglesea,  second  son 
of  William  WUliams,  of  Chwaen  Isav  and  Nautanog,  ih 
the  same  county,  Esq.  By  this  lady  (not  less  remarkable 
for  her  worth  and  accomplishments,  than  for  the  rank,  afflu- 
ence, and  respectability  of  her  numerous  descendants)  Dr. 
Williams  had  issue,  Sir  William  Williams,  solicitor  general 
and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1684,  ancestor  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  Sir  John  Williams,  of 
Bodlewyddan,  Bart,  and  the  late  Watkin  Williams,  of 
Penbedw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  borough  of  Flint,  and  Emma» 

•  She  appears  a  handsome,  stately,  taper-waisted,    grandly  attired  lady, 
wortliy  of  her  illustrious  position.    Vide  Pugh's  Cambria  Depicta,  p.  C2. 

p  2 
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the  lady  of  Sir  Arthur  Oweo>  Bart,  ancestor  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  of  Orielton  and  Bodowen,  Bart.  The  Viscount  Bui- 
keley  is  also  fifth  in  descent  from  Emma  Dolben,  by  Emma, 
the  wife  of  William  Roberts^  of  Caeraut  Esq.,  and  in  the  same 
degree  Holland  Griffith,  of  Carreg-lwyd,  Esq.,  by  Emma, 
daughter  of  John  Owen,  of  Penrhds,  Esq.,  great  grandfather 
to  Lady  Stanley.**  The  last  named  gentleman  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Holyhead,  in  which  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  remarkable.  It  runs 
thus.  '*  In  memory  of  John  Owen,  of  Penrhds,  Esq.,  a 
person,  who  having  never  travelled  for  education  beyond 
the  circuit  of  his  native  island— yet,,  by  the  singpilar  felicity 
of  his  genius,  attained  to  such  accomplishments  as  to  be  its 
greatest  delight  and  ornament,  for  wit ;  its  chief  oracle, 
for  civil  prudence ;  a  stranger  to  few  parts  of  useful  learn- 
ing ;  and  that  which  excelled  all,  a  great  pattern  of  unaf- 
fected piety — died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  1712.** 

Thus  it  is  undeniable  that  Emma  Dolben,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Hugh  Williams,  is  more  than  commonly  honoured  in  the 
number  and  high  respectability  of  her  far- spreading  de- 
scendants.* 

*  One  of  her  tons,  m  befbre-mentioDed,  was  tlie  talented  and  witty  Sir 
Wllllam  Williams,  who  so  reputably  filled  hlfl^  offices  in  the  state.  While  yet 
a  noteless,  if  not  a  biiefless  barrister,  he  paid  his  adresses  to  the  daughter 
ct  a  man  oi  rank  and  fortune.  On  being  questioned  by  him  as  to  his  pos- 
sessions and  pretensions  to  ally  himself  so  honourably,  he  replied—*'  I  have 
a  gown,  a  wig,  and  a  tongue  I**  The  gallant  infi^rence  was  understood  and 
accepted.  This  bold  banister  sooecsslTely  won  the  lady — the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  the  hand  c(  his  sovereign — the  solid tor>generalghip  and  the 
speakexBlilp  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  relgi\  of  James  II. 


DOLLT  OF  PENTREATH. 

DoLLT  P^NTBEATH,  a  womaD  of  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
is  celebrated  in  Cornish  annals  as  the  last  of  the  Britons 
in  that  county  who  spoke  the  Cornish  language,  and  for 
the  great  age  at  which  she  arrived  before  her  death.  Her 
Bomamey  Pentreath,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  British  or 
Welsh  word  Pentraeth,  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
place  of  her  residence,  and  properly  written  in  pure  Welsh 
would  have  been  Dolly  o'fien  y  traeth,  and  in  English  Dolly 
of  Strand-head* 

The  following  brief  notice  of  this  last  animated  relic  of 
the  Cornish  Britons,  we  transcribe  from  that  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  work  **  Cyrus  Redding*8  Illustrated  Iti- 
nerary of  the  County  of  Cornwall,"  where  she  is  inci- 
dentally introduced  in  a  dissertation  on  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  the  British  language  in  that  county. 

**  In  the  death  of  a  language  there  is  something  pair^uUy 
striking-^—as  being  the  medium  through  which^  for  perished 
ageSf  perished  generations  of  men  communicated  al0te  wants 
the  most  trivial^  or  the  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter* 
nUy*  There  are  no  printed  books  in  the  Cornish  tongue. 
Dr.  Moreman,  of  Meuheniot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  the  first  who  taught  his  parishioners  the  "  Lord's  Prayer** 
in  English.  In  1640,  at  Feock,  near  Truro,  the  sacrament 
was  administered  in  Cornish,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Dear  the  Lizard  Point,  preached  in  Cornish  in  1768.  In 
1700,  the  language  was  still  spoken  b^  the  tinners  and  fish- 
people  of  St.  Just  and  the  western  side  of  Mount's  Bay. 
Borlase  said  that,  in  1758,  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  ;  but, 

*  This  touching  reflection*  written  in  a  pare  style  of  sublime  simplicity, 
cannot  but  comef  home,  doubly  charged  vrlth  pathetic  reference,  to  the  bosom  of 
every  Welchman  or  Celt— descendant  as  he  is  of  the  earliest  coloidsers  of 
Europe— and  whose  language,  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  or  making 
for  its  support  or  revival,  is  also  on  the  eve  of  extinction.  To  the  utilitarian, 
whose  creed  and  mental  aspirations  favour  nothing  but  progress,  this,  of  course, 
is  ^  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;**  but  to  the  philosopher,  or  profound 
meditator  on  the  wreck  of  nations  and  the  general  mutability  of  human  affairs, 
not  the  less  Interesting,  or  intensely  affecUng— however  deeply  he  may  parti- 
cipate in  warm  wishes  for  the  success  of  progression,  and  ardently  desire  the 
removal  of  every  prejudice  that  proves  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancement. 


ten  years  after  that,  two  o!d  women  of  Mousehole  uoder- 
stood,  according  to  DaiaeB  BairiDgton,  what  was  said  by  a 
neighbour  called  Dolly  PenCreath,  than  whom  they  were 
ten  or  twelve  years  younger-  This  woman,  commonly 
reputed  the  last  who  could  speak  Cornish,  was  in  her 
eighty-aevEDth  year  in  1773,  bat  would  frequently  walk 
three  miles  out  and  home  the  same  morning.  Une  William 
Bodener,  in  1776,  could  write  both  Cornish  and  English; 
and  be  stated  that  four  or  five  others  then  lived  who  could 
speak  the  language.  John  Nancarrow,ofMarazion,  learned 
the  language  in  his  youth.  Mr.  Polwhele  says,  that  this 
William  Bodener,  of  Mousebole,  was  many  years  younger 
than  Dolly  Pentreath,  and  uaud  to  converse  with  her.  He 
died  in  1794,  and  left  two  sons,  but  neither  knew  enough  of 
the  language  to  converse  in  It.''  Thus  it  seems  he  survived 
her  sis  years,  by  which  he  deprived  this  heroine  of  popular 
tradition  of  a  portion  of  her  peculiar  laurels ;  as  Dolly 
Pentreath  is  recorded  to  have  died,  in  1779,  at  the  great  aga 
of'one  hundred  and  two  years.  Oar  author  continues,  "  she 
was  buried  very  humbly,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  near 
Penxance,  where  some  ignorant  writers  have  given  her  both 
a  tomb  and  an  epitaph."  Mr.  Tompson,  an  engineer  of 
Truro,  who  had  nukdc  the  old  Cornish  language  his  stady, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph  upon  Dolly,  which  he  circu- 
lated among  his  friends — hence  the  tale  of  a  tombatone  that 
never  honoured  her  remains  : — 

F«  In  IbB  uhmvli  with  people  sreat  ku  bigb, 
fiat  Jn  Ibe  cbiucbyacd  iaOi  old  DoUj'  Ue."' 
The   work   from   which    we   have   quoted   this   acr 
ftroong  its  numeroua  interesting  engravings,  is  embellished 
with  a  characteristic  likeness  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  "from  a    , 
drawing  made  by  an  inhabitant  of  Penxance,  who  died  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century." 
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ADDmoNiLLT  to  tliH  interest  conneoled  with  the  atrange 
details  of  this  lady's  life,  this  nell  authenticated  oarratiTe 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  cariosity  offtH  readers,  when  they 
are  iofnnned  tha.t  it  is  the  presunied  original  on  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  fuunded  his  admirable  ballad  of  The  Yooho 
LocBinTAB.  In  whatever  degree  of  approval  the  general 
reader  may  regard  that  beautifal  production,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  eminent  author  of  it  would  have  lost  a  single 
leaf  of  his  superabundant  laurel  wreath,  had  he  done  Wales 
the  justice  of  aelinowledgiog  the  foundation  on  vrhicli  be  has 
reared  so  elegant  a  superatnicture.  But  so  it  is  i  ibeee 
WeUh  incidents  have  been  Scotckijied,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  Cambrian  origin. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  memoir,  notwilhatanding, 
lies  in  the  matter-of-fact  romance  of  this  oitraordinary 
story ;  wherein  the  transactions  of  the  entire  life  of  its  heroine 
are  compressed  into  the  adventurea  of  a  single  day ;  yet  id 
that  eventful  day  was  enfranchised  such  subtile  essence,  as 
In  the  hands  of  a  capable  artist,  has  frequently  expanded 
into  the  five  long  acts  of  the  drama,  or  the  three  ample 
voltmies  of  the  modern  romance  or  nave!. 

Eiyn  Done,  the  ladj  of  this  memoir,  was  the  daughter  of 
Su-  John  Done,  and  resided  with  her  parents  at  Utkinlon,  in 
the  county  of  Cheater.  Her  affections  had  been  won  by  a 
Welsh  gentleman  named  David  Myddelton,  hot  her  parents 
were  strongly  opposed  to  their  union,  and  determined  on 
hating  her  married  to  her  cousin  Richard  Done,  of  Croten, 
in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  relative,  how- 
ever, Elyn  held  in  absolute  aversion — repulsed  his  advances, 
refiised  his  ofTered  hand  and  heart,  ultimately  denied  her 
presence  to  him,  and  made  no  secret  of  ber  partiality  for  his 

Kivid  Myddelton. 
indersfand  the  sfcret  spring  of  the  hoalility  mani- 
ly  the  parents  of  Ellen  to  the  honourable  match  with 
;ton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  following  putt 


I  ouUrs  iolo  cotiHideratian.  Although  residing  !□  Englaad, 
'  :d  be  considered  as  English,  it  appears  that  thii 
funilf  wfts  originally  Welsh— that  following  the  hias  of 
their  tula  nr  polic;,  they  had  crossed  the  river  Dee,  and 
settled  wilbin  the  English  territories.  Like  manj  others  of 
their  countrymen,  finding  their  fortunes  thriving  there 
under  more  favouring  influencea  than  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  they  fioallj  made  themselves  English  subjects,  and 
Anglofied  their  family  name  of  Dwn  into  Done — in  latel 
times  usually  written  Dunn.  Thus,  according  to  the  policy 
which  guided  their  actions,  to  give  their  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  native  of  the  country  they  had  abandoned  and 
repudiated,  appeared  to  them  as  a  retrograde  movement 
highly  reprehensible  and  opposed  to  their  English  partia- 
lities  and  interests.  Without  this  eipiaoation  their  rejection 
of  a  peraon  so  highly  respectable  as  David  Myddelton  for  a 
Bon-in-law  would  appear  unaccountable.  But  if  appears 
they  neither  considered  his  identity  with  the  elevated  family 
of  the  Myddeltone  of  Chirk  Castle,  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Birid  Vlaidd,  nor  the  high  office  which  ho 
held  under  the  reigning  sovereigQ  Edward  IV.,  of  sufBcient 
weight  to  alter  their  resolution  of  marrying  their  daughter 
to  their  kinsman  Richard  Done  of  Croten.  These  were  the 
high  days  of  paternal  tyranny,  when  those  absolute  autho- 
rities were  impressed  with  the  most  estrema  notions  of  their 
own  divine  rights  in  the  disposal  of  the  hands,  hearts,  and 
fortunes  of  their  offspring — and  of  the  obligation  of  passive 
obedience  oa  the  part  of  those  children,  to  whom  they 
assigned  whatever  partners  that  suited  with  their  policy, 
caprice,  or  a  prior  arrangement,  formed  often  during  the 
very  infancy  of  the  parties  principally  concerned.  The 
heroism  or  audacity  of  the  mind  had  not  yet  conceived  the 
heresy  of  doubting,  much  less  of  questioning  this  "right 
divine."  Even  the  suffering  subjects  of  the  tyrannical 
system  stood  self-condemned,  and  in  their  deliberative  mooda 
concluded  their  reluctance  to  obedience  to  be  criminal  j  and 
in  their  superstitious  awe,  yielded  to  the  most  nnreasonable 
decrees,  more  as  repentant  criminals  than  the  victims  of  tho 
jnOBi  degrading  and  mind-enslaving  rigour.     From  this  ittt« 


of  culpability,  the  milder  niiniJB,  harrassed  to  imbecility, 
ttvce  g<]OD  persuaded  by  thoae  perpetual  panders  to  erratic 
Authority,  the  prieitbood,  their  spirituitl  guides,  who  aloae 
poaneBsed  the  talisman  of  tranquilizing  disturbed  at;ivei,  as 
well  as  consciences,  by  the  iniposiog  necromancy  (for  the 
the  imposture  deserves  no  better  term)  of  absolutiuo,  ob- 
tained ODiy  by  obedience- 
Repulsed  by  the  parents  of  Eiyn,  David  Myddellon  rarely 
beheld  his  beloved  mistress— and,  when  be  did  ao,  it  was 
oiAj  at  a  distance  while  vigilantly  guarded  during  her  de- 
votions at  church.  Ilowever,  it  would  seem,  he  consoled 
himself  with  a  firm-rootod  conviction  of  poasesaing  her 
entin  affections.  With  this  assurance,  to  avoid  compro- 
mising her  domestic  peace,  it  is  probable  he  avoided  making 
a  too  conspicuous  display  of  his  presence,  and  with  manly 
patience  waited  the  eventful  births  of  time,  doubtless,  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  period,  when  with  her  own  consent  he 
should  forcibly  remove  her  from  the  paternal  dwelling  and 
protection  into  his  own.  That  lime,  bo  long  looked  for,  at 
length  came,  but  attended  with  circumstances  more  terrible 
than  ever  could  have  been  anticipated  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties who  stood  as  principals  in  the  adventure. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Sir  John  and  hi^  Udy,  availing 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  tending  to  wdrk  on  their 
daugbtet's  mind,  to  bend  it  to  their  views,  might  instance  to 
her  the  infrequency  of  her  lover's  appearance  at  the  church 
as  a  proof  of  his  waning  affection,  a  presumption  that  he 
held  her  in  light  regard,  and  the  probability  that  he  had 
abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  her.  Discovering  the 
effect  of  such  an  insinuation  as  touching  her  woman's  pride 
at  fancying  herself  slighted,  or  held  over  cheap,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  seize  the  op- 
portunity thus  presented  of  extorting  from  her  a  promise, 
that  unless  he  appeared  there  to  claim  her  by  a  certain  day, 
that  she  should  consent  to  give  up  all  farther  thoughts  of 
hitn,  and  marry  her  cousin  Richard  Done  of  Croten.  That, 
yielding  for  a  moment  to  the  bitter  thought  of  bis  faith- 
lessness, unconscious  of,  or  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  the 
I   generous  motives  that  induced  him  to  forego  his  devotioual 
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visibi  and  to  absent  himself  so  long — and  for^tting  also 
tho  distance  of  his  home,  at  the  castle  of  Denbigh,  in  the 
Tale  of  Clewyd,  from  her  own  on  the  English  side  of  the 
river  Dee,  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable  Uiat  Elyn,  in  her 
transient  resentment,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary peaee  from  the  incesiant  peraecution  of  her  fkmilj, 
might  be  induced  to  yield  such  a  conditional  promise — little 
thinking  that  it  ves  within  the  oorapass  of  possible  events 
that  she  would  ever  be  called  upon  lo  ratify  this  compact  by 
an  absolute  fulSlment. 

Greatly  alarmed,  and  intansely  troubled  on  reflection,  at 
the  consequence  of  her  weakness,  a  strong  conviction  of  her 
peril  flashed  across  her  mind,  aa  the  insidiousness  of  tha 
insinuations  which  had  betrayed  her  into  aucb  unfounded 
fears,  and  the  consequent  advantage  taken  of  her,  the  nw 
ment  she  became  ensnared  in  the  meshes  of  her  circum- 
venters,  the  thought  of  extricating  herself  socceeded  her 
first  convulsive  emotions.  She  soon  decided  on  a  resoluts 
attempt  to  rescue  herself  from  the  consequence  of  her  im- 
prudence, by  sending  off  a  secret  and  well -instructed  mes- 
senger to  Denbigh  castle  to  inform  Myddelton  of  her 
dangerous  position,  emphatically  impressing  her  conviction 
that  ber  stern  parents  would  enforce  the  oonditions  of  her 
&tal  promise  the  moment  that  time  and  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstances placed  it  in  their  power. 

Most  unfortunately  David  Myddelton  was  absent  when 
Elyo's  messenger  arrived  at  Denbigh,  and  several  days 
elapsed  before  he  was  found.  At  length,  however,  the 
astounding  intelligence  reached  him  that  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost  or  the  beloved  mistress  of  his  heart  would  be 
estranged  lo  him  for  ever- 
Distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  details  of  the  trusty 
messengeri  the  unhappy  young  man  could  well  conceive 
in  what  manner  ber  ungenerous  parents  had  put  such  evil 
CDQstruclioiis  on  his  self-denying,  prolonged  absence,  and 
the  momentary  doubt  of  bis  truth  which  betrayed  Elyn 
into  her  grievous  mistake.  He  could  mentally  see  bow 
their  incessant  entreaties,  threats,  and  other  importunities, 
had  driven  the  poor  girl  into  a  reluctant  confused  consent  lo 
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«^azidoD  him-- lund  his  active  fears  siigg(;8ted  that  at  that 
very  moment  they  might  be  eDforcing  the  forfeited  con- 
<|itioQ8 — ^foTy  he  remembered  with  agony,  this  was  the  fatal 
moraiDg  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Elyn  with  her  hated  cousin 
-r^ind  that  the  belated  morning  was  so  far  advanced,  that  to 
arrive  at  Utkinton  in  time  to  rescue  her  was  next  to  impos- 
9ible«  Rendered  desperate  with  such  convictions,  and  stong 
with  self-reproach  for  not  having  foreseen  and  anticipated 
those  evils,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  event  he 
dreaded,  he  was  now  for  flying  to  her  rescue. 

Ever  more  ready  for  action  than  deliberate  reflection 
David  Myddelton  immediately  decidi'd  on  the  course  to 
pursue,  and  rapidly  commenced  putting  his  intentions  into 
execution.  He  raised  the  most  resolute  of  his  friends,  whose 
homes  were  nearest  his  own,  and  each  being  well  armed  with 
goodly  weapons  and  mailed  breast  plates — and  mounted  on 
strong,  fleet,  and  vigorous  steeds,  off  rode  the  resolute  ca- 
valeade,  to  the  number  of  a  couple  of  dozen,  with  the  fiery 
lord  of  Denbigh  at  their  head. 

In  the  meantime  poor  £lyn*s  state  of  mind  was  troubled 
in  the  extreme.  With  renewed  confidence  she  believed  to 
the  last  that  the  timely  arrival  of  her  favoured  lover  would 
save  her  from  the  extremity  she  dreaded,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  peril  and'  misery  by  a  sudden  transition  from  despond- 
ence to  the  height  of  mortal  felicity.  Guarded  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  strictly  watched,  she  spent  those  feverish,  miserable 
hours  in  gazing  from  her  lattice,  while  daylight  lasted,  for 
the  sight  of  some  being  to  relieve  her  hopes — ^and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  listened  so  intently  for  some  indicating 
sound  of  a  strange  arrival,  that  the  beating  of  her  own  heart, 
in  the  wildness  of  her  Imagination,  was  exaggerated  into  the 
tramping  of  approaching  horses.  But,  as  these  delusions 
vanished,  it  was  with  heart-crushing  anguish  she  beheld, 
unrelieved,  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  morning,  and  with  it 
the  detested  bridegroom  and  his  party,  whom  she  was  com- 
pelled to  accompany  to  the  altar,  while  in  her  frantic  despair 
she  wished  every  moment  the  last  of  her  existence. 

With  all  the  incredible  exertions  of  David  Myddelton  and 
his  friends  to    reach  Utkinton  in  time   to  frustrate  the 
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BchemeB  of  \m  enemisB,  DDfartaDately,  from  tbe  latenesB  of 
the  intelligence  he  had  received,  he  ulterly  failed  to  gei 
there  till  be  heard,  with  the  ntmost  cons  tern  ation,  that  Ib« 
bridal  party  had  been  in  church  a  coDsidcmble  time.  Al- 
most  frantic  on  discovering  this  state  of  things,  while  his 
followers  kept  in  their  saddles  wandering  what  would  be  bU 
next  movement,  he  was  seen  to  spring  from  his  horse  and 
pace  to  and  fro  in  violent  agitation.  Before  be  hud  taken 
maay  turns  be  was  roused  by  (be  merry  peals  of  the  "  mar- 
riage bells,"  while  the  wedding  party  were  seen  issuing  tiom 
the  porch  of  the  church,  preceded  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. No  sooner  were  his  eyes  died  on  the  melancholy 
bride,  loecbanicnlly  holding  by  the  arm  of  ibe  smirking, 
Insignificant-looking  Richard  Done,  who  strutted  fnrward  in 
nil  the  triumphant  pride  of  a  bridegroom,  than  he  turned 
deadly  pale  ;  but,  all  at  once,  as  if  suddenly  possessed  of  th«' 
maddened  spirit  of  a  raging  demon,  tbe  impeluoua  blood  of 
the  race  of  Ririd  Vlaidd*  seemed  bolting  in  hia  veins.  His 
sword  was  in  hia  grasp,  and  seen  iiying  from  its  scabbard  as 
he  rusiied  on  the  unhappy  bridegroom,  and  rapid  as  the 
lightning  flash  thrust  him  through  the  heart.  While  the 
astounded  guests  and  witnesses  of  the  wedding  seemed 
pi^trified  at  this  tragic  catastrophe,  David  Hyddf  Iton  whisked 
off  the  now  widowed  bride  towards  bis  parly,  who,  with 
their  drawn  swords,  closed  around  them;  he  lifted  her  on 
hia  horse,  and  vlgoroualy  sprung  into  the  saddle  before  her; 
In  the  greatest  excitement  David  voiciferated  the  energetic 
monosvl'able  "on  !"  and,  taking  tbe  lead  himself,  in  an  io~ 
atnnt  the  whole  party  were  in  a  violent  gallop  on  their 
homeward  courae.  Dashing  their  horses  into  the  river  Dee, 
they  urged  them  forward,  at  the  peril  of  being  carried  away 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  powerful  stream— yet,  fortuoately, 
imitating  the  caution  intermingled  with  the  daring  of  their 
leader,  they  waded  and  swam  tbe  sagacious,  sure-footed 
animals,  and  got  every  one  safe  over  without  a  single  failure. 
Now  secure  within  their  native  Cambrian  territory,  in  brief 
space  they  were  gently  riding  up  tbe  vale  of  Clewyd,  where, 
bt  the  abbey  of  Denbigh,  Etyn  becume  again  espoused — but 
I  enduring  than  those  of  the  moming 
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wedding.  Thiis  was  the  gentle  daughter  of  Sir  John  Done, 
in  one  brief  day — the  most  terrible,  if  not  the  happiest  of 
her  existence,  a  maid,  a  bride,  a  widow,  and  again  a  wife. 

As  the  principal  object,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
is  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  above  incidents,  it 
behoves  us  to  produce  our  vouchers — which,  though  liable 
to  the  charge  of  repetition,  we  shall  render  in  our  text, 
instead  of  the  general  mode  of  casting  such  valuable  docu- 
ments into  the  notes  or  the  appendix.  Be  it  known  then, 
that  the  world,  including  the  illustrious  author  of  *'  The 
Young  Lochinvar"  and  the  present  biographer,  originally 
stand  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  indefatigable  Pennant 
for  the  story  of  this  wild  abduction — thus  given  in  his 
"  North  Wales  Tours  :'*— 

**  In  rummaging  over  the  papers  of  this  house  (the  house 
ef  Gwaenynog,  the  respectable  family  seat  of  the  Middel- 
tons)*  I  met  with  an  anecdote  of  it  too  singular  to  be 
suppressed.  It  will  prove,  at  least,  that  private  morals  and 
respect  to  the  laws  were,  in  that  distant  period,  but  in  a 
▼ery  low  state,  for  no  notice  seems  to  be  taken  of  so  atrocious 
an  offence.  The  criminal  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  crown 
in  common  with  others  of  its  peaceful  subjects. 

"  David  Myddelton,  who  is  styled  Receiver  of  Denbigh 
in  the  19th  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Valechis  Coronas  Dni  Regis 
in  the  2nd  of  Richard  III.,  made  his  addresses  to  Elyn, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Done  of  Utkinton,  in  Cheshire,  and 
gained  the  lady^s  affections,  but  the  parents  preferred  their 
relation  Richard  Done,  of  Croten.  The  marriage  was 
accordingly  celebrated,  which  David  having  notice  of, 
watched  the  groom  leading  his  bride  out  of  church,  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  and  then  carried  her  away  his  mistress  and 
married  her  the  same  day,  so  that  she  was  a  maid,  widow, 
and  twice  a  wife,  in  one  day."t 

*  Sitsttted  near  Denbigh,  in  the  vale  of  Clewyd. 

•t  Pennant  here  adds, "  from  Koger^the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  descended 
the  Myddeltons  of  Owaenynog."  This  author  incidentally  states  what  cannot 
tmt  prore  slngoiarly  Interesting  as  a  more  general  feature  in  Celtic  character- 
istics than  was  generally  known.  **  I  mention  Thomas  Myddelton;  another  of 
his  progeny,  only  to  prove  that  the  costom  of  the  Irish  howl,  or  Scotch  cora- 
nich,  was  in  nse  among  us  (the  Welsh)  ;  for  we  are  told  he  was  buried  *  cum 
magno  dolore  et  damore  cogoatomra  et  proplnciaoTaxa  omnVwu**  ^^ 


Drwtmwbn   (white   nose),  the  fiftb  daughter   of  Biychftn, 

faeoame  the  wife  of  Cynvareh-oer  (Kjbvarch  the  cold)  ; 
he  vaa  the  son  a[  Meirohion  ct^l-galed  (Meirchion  tha 
•leoder  and  hardy),  a  chieftain  of  ihe  North  of  Eoglond. 
Many  of  the  sisters  of  this  lady  became  the  mothers  either  of 
martyrs,  sainla,  or  founders  of  mooaatic  e^tablishroents,  in 
the  primilire  days  of  British  chriBtiaoily.  But,  id  contra- 
distinction to  them,  Drwynwen  gave  birth  to  a  wonderful 
boy,  wlio  in  the  course  of  lime  won  the  fame  of  a  hero 
and  became  tbe  muniScenl  patron  of  the  greatest  bards  on 
record — i^o  less  a  personage  ihan  the  celebrated  Uiien 
Rheged ;  and  hia  twin-aialer,  the  beautiful  Eirddil.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  560.  Drien  was  of  high  celebrity, 
in  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  as  a  most  valiant  and  courteous 
knight.  He  gained  the  surtiama  of  Rheged,  from  the  small 
northern  kingdom  to  which  he  waa  elected  la  sovereign, 
■which  in  after  time  WM  called  Omlad  y  Cymra,  then 
Cumbria — and  latterly  Cumberland.  Many  notices  may 
be  found  of  him  in  "  Evans's  Specimens  of  Welsh  Poetry,"  aa 
well  aa  in  the  British  Triads ;  he  wan  the  most  famoas  of' 
•U  the  kings  of  Cambria,  being  the  Urbgea  of  the  additions 
to  Nennius;  and  in  his  court  flourished  the  three  great 
poets  Anenrin,  Taliesin,  and  Llywoich'hSa.  The  lecnnd, 
in  poems  thnt  aru  still  extant,  enumerates  twelve  pitched 
battles  fought  by  Urien ;  that  of  Argoed  Llwyvsin,  or 
Elmwood,  is  particularly  described,  it  waa  fought  with 
Flamddwyn,  or  flame-hearer,  as,  for  his  destructive  mode  of 
warfare,  the  Britons  oolled  Ida,  the  6rst  king  of  Northum< 
berland."* 


DWYNWEN, 

THE  TWENTT-SIXTH  AND  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  BSYCBAN. 

»*  DwYNWEN,*  the  youngest  daughter  of  Brychan,  accord- 
ding  to  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  though  omitted 
by  Llewelyn  Ofeiriad,  was  a  saint  of  such  celebrity  that  the 
shade  of  Dayyth  ab  Gwilyra,  frowning  while  I  hesitate, 
imperiously  requires  me  to  notice  her,  as  some  atonement 
for  the  silence  ot  Llewelyn  the  priest.  A  church,  from  her 
called  Llanddwyn,  was  built  and  dedicated  to  this  saint^  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  in  the  year  590.  She  has  been  called 
the  Welsh  Venus,  or  goddess  of  love.  The  amatory  poet 
of  Wales,  Davyth  ab  Gwilym,  addresses  her,  "holy  Dwyn- 
wen,  goddess  of  love,  daughter  of  Brychan.'*  He  has  also 
poem  or  invocation  to  Dwynwen,  a  translation  of  which  is 
inserted  in  '*  Jones*s  Reliques  of  the  Welsh  Bards.**  Her 
shrine  was  much  resorted  to  by  desponding  swains  and  love- 
sick maidens  of  olden  times,  who  entreated  her  propitious 
smiles,  and  solicited  her  intercessions  and  good  offices  with 
the  objects  of  their  affections. 

«*  These  garlands,  ever  green,  and  ever  fair. 
With  TOWS  were  offered,  and  with  solemn  pray'r, 
A  thousand  altars  in  temple  smoked ; 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invok'd.** 

We  leave  to  future  commentators  the  task  of  reconciling 
these  mixtures  of  heathen  and  christian  rites  and  referencesy 
nor  envy  them  their  laurels — having  merely  transcribed- 
these  notices  from  the  pages  of  Theophilus  Jones's  "  History 
of  the  Town  and  County  of  Brecon." 

*  The  meaning  of  thb  name  is  rather  curloos— Dwyn  signifies  to  cany,  to 
bear,  also  to  steal— and  loen  white.  Thus  the  name  impUes  that  ibe  was  the 
bearer  off,  or  stealer,  of  the  pain  of  fairness. 

Q  2 


ELEANOR   DE    MONTFORD, 

QUEEN  OF  PBIKCB  LLEWELTK  AB  OBIFFITH,  THE  LAST  NATIVE 

SOTEBEIGN  OF  THE  WELSH. 


Eleanor  de  MoNTFORDt  niece  to  King  Henry  III,'^  and 
daughter  of  that  powerful  nobleman  and  great  soldier  Simon 
de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester,  had  been  betrothed  to 
prince  Llewelyn  ab  Griffith  at  an  early  age.  Although 
Llewelyn  became  most  passionately  attached  to  her,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  also  consulted  his  own  interest  in 
allying  himself  to  the  family  of  this  potent  English  baron. 
Simon  de  Montford  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  charac- 
ters of  the  age.  When  the  ?iolent  conduct  of  Henry  and 
his  ministers  had  driven  many  of  the  English  'barons  into 
open  revolt*  he  was  unanimously  chosen  for  their  general ; 
and  well  did  he  justify  their  election.  In  the  year  1264, 
and  the  forty -seventh  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  he  won 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  when  the  lortune  of  war  threw  that 
monarch  and  his  son  Edward  (afterwards  the  celebrated 
King  Edward  I.)  prisoners  into  his  power.  Although  his- 
tory has  sufficiently  blazoned  the  ultimate  successes  and 
triumphs  of  Edward,  so  disastrous  to  his  foes  and  glorious 
to  himself,  yet  the  records  of  his  nation  testify  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  shared  his  father's  disgrace,  as  the  beaten 
in  the  fi^d  and  hombled  captive  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Doubtless  it  was  a  humiliating  epoch  in  their  lives,  when 
the  subdued  sovereign  and  his  haughty  son  were  paraded 
through  the  land,  as  pageants  of  state,  to  suit  the  triumph 
of  a  rebel  subject — and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion by  their  presence  the  proceedings  of  their  conqueror, 
who  in  reality  had  overthrown  the  power  of  his  prince.     But 

*  Her  flEither  Simon  de  Montford  espoused  Eleanor,  dowager  of  William  carl 
of  Pembroke,  and  ilater  to  Heniy  the  ttalrd.    Mattliew  Farla,  p.  314. 
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great  as  waa  the  power  of  de  Montfurd,  this  order  nf  thtngi 
was  nol  to  last.  Warrington  saya,  "  Sir  Boger  Mortimer, 
Hiid  the  other  lords  engaged  in  the  ro_¥al  cause,  eicpecting  to 
be  Bttaclted  by  Simou  de  Montford,  had  broken  down  the 
bridge  of  Worcester  and  hsving  destroyed  the  ferryboats 
on  the  Severn,  ibey  encamped  on  the  opposite  hanke  of  tbe 
river.  Theae  precautions  prevented  the  earl  of  Leicester 
from  penetrating  farther  than  Worcester.  The  entrance 
into  the  coiiotry  waa  soon  opened  by  Llewelyn,  bis  friend 
and  ally — who,  by  a  sudden  inroad  upon  tbe  English  borders, 
diverted  the  attention  and  weakened  the  operations  of  the 
lords  of  the  marcbes.  The  confederate  array,  under  the 
command  of  the  two  leaders  (de  Montford  and  Llewelyn) 
having  left  priniie  Edward  a  prisoner  in  the  city  of  Hereford, 
ravaged  the  estates  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  taking  the 
castles  of  Hay  and  Ludlow,  proceeded  to  Montgomery.  An 
admonitory  bull  was  issued  by  Ottobani,  the  pope's  legate,  to 
tbe  Welsh  prince,  requiring  him  to  restore  the  castles  which 
he.  bad  taken,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.  This 
mandate  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  lords  of 
the  marches  therefore  yielding  to  a  superior  force,  and  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  tbe  liberty  of  prince  Edward,  submitted  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  They  agreed  to  surrender  to  him 
their  estates  and  their  castles,  and  to  relinquish  tbe  realm 
for  one  year.  Soon  after  this  treaty,  in  tbe  year  1205,  a 
general  peace  was  concluded  between  Llewelyn  and  [lie  earl 
of  Leicester  with  the  king  and  lords  of  the  marches,  at  a 
conferenoe  which  tbey  held  for  that  purpose  at  Hereford." 

We  have  drawn  thus  largely  on  general  history  merely  to 
ehow  under  what  circumBtances  the  earl  o(  Leicester  sought 
B  lasting  alliance  with  Llewelyn,  to  be  cemented  by  a  mairi- 
ial  union  between  his  daughter  and  tbe  prince  of  Wales  ; 
■ein  we  must  again  cite  the  aulbority  of  Warrington, 
has  well  availed  himself  of  the  lights  cast  on  these  traii- 
Wtions  by  the  chroniclers  of  tbe  times. 

"Dissatisfied,  no  doubt,  with  the  late  peace,  prince  Ed- 
ward, who  since  his  captivity  had  resided  in  the  English 
Hereford,  escaped  out  of  the  power  of  tbe  ear]  of 
r.     The  young  prince  was  inalanlly  joined  by  tUe 


lords  of  the  marches,  who,  recovering  the  paases»ioD  of  their  j 
own  fortresses,  made  themtelves  masters  of  ihe  country  be- 
tween Elereford  and  Chester.  Bv  a  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  Leicester  found  himself  aarroanded  by 
dlSerent  bodies  of  troops.  In  this  situation  be  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Llewelyn." 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  Simon  de  Montford  wa> 
ostensibly  fighting  in  the  king's  name  against  that  monarch'! 
enemies,  having  Henrj,  with  his  court,  the  captives  of  hii 
camp,  to  verify  bis  proceedinge,  he  was  in  reality  ftghting  '. 
his  own  and  confederates'  battles  against  tbe  king's  minister! 
and  their  parti zans.     Much  in  thu  manner  that  in  a  later  age 

(the  audacious  Bolingbroke  treated  the  imbecile  Richard  II., 
tbe  bold  and  wily  Leicester  bore  himself  towards  Henry  [ 
with  loyalty  on  his  lip  and  determination  in  his  heart  la 
brave  bis  resentment,  and  compel  bim  to  the  course  which  ^ 
he  had  marked  out  for  him  to  follow.  With  a  full  u 
standing  of  tbe  earl's  position,  and  tile  personal  peril  in  which 
he  then  stood,  Llewelyn  dexterously  treated  with  him  aa  if 
be  were  tbe  king's  authorized  and  chosen  official.  The 
prince  of  Wales  "resolving  to  make  every  advant^e  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  demanded,  as  the  only  condition  of 
affording  him  protection,  a  full  restitution  to  the  inheritance 
and  dignity  of  bis  ancestors.  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
king's  name,  the  sovereignty  tit  Wales  was  restored  to 
Llewelyn,  with  the  homage  of  all  the  Welsh  barons ;  be 
received  a  grantalso  of  tbe  lordship  of  Whittington,  and  the 
hundred  Elesmere,  with  tbe  castles  of  Hay,  Hawarden,  i 
Montgomery.''* 

These  were  the  bright  days  of  Llewelyn's  existence, 
the  same  time  that  he  nas  admiriag  the  youthful  graces  of 
tbe  lady  Eleanor,  be  had  tbe  supreme  gratification  of  bearing 
her  father's  applause  lor  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  hia  own  aflatrs — and  afforded  to  him,  the 
efficient  aid  of  arms  in  his  dark  hour  of  adversity-  Bi 
the  proud  satisfaction  to  bear,  from  tbe  stern  and  haughty 
de  Montford,  a  desire  to  strengthen  their  pnsent  ui 


to  render  their  fiitare  Mendahip  indi'siolubly  lastin;^,  be 
ived  from  him  Ihe  otTer  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
Such  an  offer,  uniler  circumaiancea  lo  flattering,  of  course 
was  rapturously  accejiled  by  the  prioceof  Wales;  aud  being 
then  too  youog  for  marriage,  Eleanor  was  fonnally  betrothe'l 
to  him  accordingly. 

StrangK  reverses  followed  soon  after.  From  the  very 
height  crowned  with  the  snnshlne  of  good  fortune,  both  tht 
earl  of  Leicester  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  lo  undure  s 
sudden  deBCL'Dt.  rapid  as  unforeseen,  into  the  gulph  of  gloom 
and  disaster.  To  dilate  circumalBntioily  on  the  historical 
events  which  subsequently  took  place,  is  no  part  of  our  plan 
liirlher  than  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  Eleanor  de  Monlford. 
The  release  of  ting  Henry,  by  the  successful  effort  of  hia 
loQ  and  adherents,  was  followed  by  the  reverses  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester,-  and  although  again  succoured  by  Llewelyn, 
his  inituspicious  star  seemed  to  gnin  the  ascendant.  To 
crown  the  evil  fortune  of  LIsweljn  and  his  bethrothed  with 
tenfold  darkness,  in  that  same  year  (1265),  Ihe  war-worn, 
spirit-crnshed  Simon  de  Mnntlord  departed  this  life  i  to  the 
joy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  frlendt. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  Eleanor  de  Monlford  waa  sent  to 
join  her  mother  and  brother,  and  to  finish  her  education  at 
a  nunnery  in  France.  Without  dwelling  on  the  momeDtoui 
public  events  which  followed,  we  may  summarily  notice  the 
iubmission  of  the  malcontent  barons  to  king  Henry,  and 
the  union  of  lU  parties  against  Llewelyn,  to  punish' him  for 
the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to  Simon  de  Montfbrd. 
Although  he  necesBarily  suffered,  ihe  prince  survived  (ho 
florm,  an'l  by  the  mediation  of  Otiobani,  the  pope's  legate, 
obtained  peace  on  fairer  terms  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  deiLth  of  bia  old  antagonist  Henry  III.  took  plaoe 
in  1273;  but  he  found  a  more  relentless  and  determined 
adversary  iu  his  son  wbo  succeeded.  The  commenaement 
of  the  feign  of  Edward  L  wasmorkedby  the  unfriendly  bear- 
ing of  that  monarch  towards  Llewelyn  ah  Griffith,  manifested 
by  veiatioiis  and  irritating  demands  of  his  personal  pre- 
sence to  do  him  homage  as  bis  superior  lor<l ;  at  the  same 
■efusing  the  prince  the  cniloniary  hostages  for  his  secu- 


[a  inBolent  and  barefnued  denial  juscitied  LIf  weljn 
n  hiB  refusal  to  quit  his  douiiuionH  and  to  risk  his  safety  in 
B  of  a  monarch  sn  hi'Stile  to  him, 
"  Tliis  refusal  was  rendered  still  more  dixagreeable  to 
'  Edward,  ita  be  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  another  fruit  of 
vassalage ;  for  Llewelyn  seemed  at  this  time  determined  to 
solemnize  his  marriage  nitb  Eleanor  de  Montford,  though  he 
had  not  obtained  the  king's  cuiuent.  The  pope  likewise 
appeared  so  sensible  of  the  justice  of  his  plea  that  he  inhi' 
hited  the  arohbisbop  of  Canterbury  from  issuing  any  papal 
censure  against  Llewelyn.  Whan  the  nature  of  hLtiituation 
IS  considered,  the  caation  of  the  Welsh  prince  waB  juatiGed 
upon  the  principle  of  sell- preservation.  lu  the  bosoma  of 
L  the  two  princes,  jealuusy  and  hatred  had  long  mingled  with 
ft  the  love  of  glory  and  the  desire  of  dominion  :  David  and 
f  Eoderie,  the  younger  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  were 
entertained  in  the  court  of  England  :  many  Welsh  chieftains 
also,  who  bad  Bed  from  the  justice  of  their  country,  were 
under  the  protection  of  Edward — and,  influenced  bj  every 
motive  of  hope  and  despair,  must  have  been  anxious  to  pro- 
mole  the  destruction  of  their  sovereign.  Llewelyn,  like- 
wise, too  well  remembered  the  fate  of  his  father  Griffith,*^ 
to  place  any  confidence  in  the  protection  or  honour  of  the 
English.  He  surely  then,  when  interest  and  hatred  con> 
Bpired  his  ruin,  would  have  been  guiltj  of  folly  and  rasbneia 
in  the  extreme,  if  he  had  hazarded  a  life,  of  such  importance 
to  hia  country,  on  no  better  security  than  the  courteous 
ideas  of  the  age,  or  the  fluctuating  principles  of  political 
integrity."  J 

After  this,  Llewelyn  was  succesaiuely  summoned  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  to  appear  before  the  parliament  sitting  at 
Wefllminster,  to  do  homage  to  Edward,  with  which  demands 
he  refused  compliance  on  the  same  grounds  which  he  had 
heretofore  alleged.     Edward  sumnaoned  him  nest  to  do  hini 

»  For  Uia  ptiikgitui  uf  wman,  „e  Memoir*  of  Uie  Princeu  aini)  In  tftU 
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homage  at  Chester,  whichi  with  three  other  similar  demands, 
met  the  like  rejection.  To  justify  these  refusals  still  more 
to  the  clergj  and  to  the  world,  Llewelyn  sent  a  memorial,*  by 
the  abbots  of  Conway  and  Strata  Florida,  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury, 
and  of  other  bishops  who  were  then  assembled  in  convocation. 
There  is  a  native  simplicity  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  this  memorial,  reciting  his  grievances,  and  justifying  his 
conduct,  which  pleads  more  ably  the  cause  of  the  Welsh 
prince  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  exercise  of  the 
finest  talents. 

The  tenor  of  Edward's  conduct  with  respect  to  Llewelyn 
did  not  delude  the  segacity  of  that  prince.  He  saw  that  a 
blow  was  meditating  by  the  English  king,  which,  though 
suspended  for  a  time,  would  be  the  more  severe,  and  would 
fall  with  greater  weight  upon  his  country,  from  the  coolness, 
the  delay,  and  increasing  power  of  that  firm  and  ever 
prudent  monarch. 

Llewelyn,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  at  this  time,  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  which  he  had  formerly  made ;  and  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  family  which  might  yield  him 
support  against  the  formidable  power  of  his  rival.  In  the 
conne  of  the  late  war  (as  before  related)  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Simom  de  Montford, 
and  cousin  to  king  Edward.  On  the  death  of  her  father  the 
young  lady  had  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Montargis,  in 
France.  In  this  court  her  mother,  the  countess  of  Leicester, 
and  her  brother,  the  heir  of  the  family,  lived  in  great  splen- 
dour. The  adherents  of  the  house  of  Montford  were  still 
powerful  in  England,  and  the  fame  of  the  English  monarch 
had  made  him  the  object  of  jealousy  with  the  French  king. 
To  unite  the  views  of  the  two  parties  in  support  of  his  interest, 
which  happily  coincided  with  his  ardent  affection  for  the 
lady  Eleanor,  now  matured  into  womanly  beauty,  the  prince 
of  Wales  demanded  of  the  king  of  France  the  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Leicester.  Philip,  with  much  facility  grant- 
ed his  request ;  and  Llewelyn  waited  with  impatient  expect- 
ation of  his  bride.     But  the  pleasing  ideas  which  the  pros- 

*  See  appendix,  No.  II,  to  Warrington's  history  of  Wales. 
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country  prevailed,  and  Llewelyn  rejected  the  proposal  with 
disdain.  Upon  which  the  two  princes  proceeded  in  their 
preparations  for  war.*'* 

The  immense  disproportion  between  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  and  of  Llewelyn  might  give  a  discerning 
eye  the  anticipated  result  of  this  unequal  conflict.  While 
the  ranks  of  the  English  king  were  hourly  swelled  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  powers,  from  the  continent,  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  in  addition  to  his  own  military  vassals,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  without  an  ally,  had  the  mortification  to 
witness  the  defection  of  many  of  his  own  countrymen ;  it 
was  at  this  critical  time  that  Rhys  ab  Meredith,  titulary 
lord  of  South  Wales,  and  other  chiefs  of  that  country, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Llewelyn  and  consented  to  hold 
their  lands  of  Edward*  While  the  one  was  elated  with 
his  favourable  prospects,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  other 
was  depressed  from  opposite  causes.  Doubtless  these 
unhappy  presages  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the 
Welsh  prince,  and  disabled  him  from  pursuing,  with  his 
wonted  foresight  and  alacrity,  the  necessary  precautions 
for  the  support  of  a  great  army.  Like  his  predecessors, 
the  Cambrian  sovereigns  of  past  times,  Llewelyn  fatally  put 
his  trust  in  the  natural  strength  of  his  mountain  barriers, 
deeming  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  sufficient  protection 
against  the  mightiest  power  that  could  confront  him.  But 
there  was  one  enemy  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  against 
whom  he  had  made  no  preparation — that  dire  enemy  of 
armed  multitudes,  famine.  The  events  to  be  expected 
speedily  came  to  pass.  "  The  prospect  which  opened  to 
Llewelyn  upon  the  mountains  of  Snowdon  was  dreary  and 
desolate.  His  enemies  were  masters  of  the  country  below, 
and  seemed  determined,  by  their  perseverance,  to  starve 
him  into  submission.  The  island  of  Anglesea,  his  usual 
resource  for  provisions,  was  then  possessed  by  the  English. 
No  diversion  could  be  made  in  his  favour  in  South  Wales, 
or  in  England,  as  the  former  country  had  lately  submitted 
to  Edward*s  authority ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  adherents  of 

*  WtfrtDgton. 
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the  house  of  Montford  were  satisfied  by  haying  their  for- 
feited estates  restored.  The  distress  of  Lleweljm  was 
heightened  still  more  by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
famine. 

*^Thus  surrounded  by  dangers,  he  had  no  better  alternative 
than  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  English  king. 
A  magnanimous  prince  like  Llewelyn,  the  freedom  of  his 
country  being  lost,  would  scarcely  have  wished  to  survive 
its  ruin — if  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  crowding  around 
him  and  perishing  by  famine,  had  not  claimed  his  pity, 
and  inclined  him  to  hazard  his  own  interests  and  personal 
safety  from  a  tender  regard  to  theirs.  It  is  possible,  too, 
the  Welsh  prince  might  hope  that,  in  the  event  of  some 
future  day,  he  might  again  rise  upon  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  the  prince  of  Wales  sent  to  propose 
an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  England.  There  was 
little  generosity  or  pity  to  be  expected  in  the  terms  which 
would  be  offered  by  Edward."* 

The  galling  stipulations  on  which  Llewelyn  and  his  com- 
patriots were  relieved  from  present  destruction,  by  want  of 
the  sustenance  of  existence^  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
and  commented  on  in  our  national  history,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here.  A  ruined  prince  in  the  lowest 
abyss  of  despair,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  weaker  sex, 
craving  for  the  word  that  will  give  bread  to  their  perishing 
young,  could  have  but  little  disposition  to  remonstrate  with 
an  armed  enemy  of  known  remorselessness,  who  menaces 
him  with  immediate  destruction  unless  he  will  embrace 
whatever  terms  he  may  choose  to  offer.  Such  being  the 
position  of  Llewelyn,  the  most  spirit-crushing  advantage 
was  taken  of  it  by  his  adversary,  by  which  he  was  reduced 
to  dependence  and  degradation,  accompanied  by  morti- 
fications of  the  most  painful  description. 

A  peace,  such  as  it  was,  followed!  Edward  entered 
London  triumphantly,  with  Llewelyn  in  his  train  to  do  him 
the  long-claimed  homage.  The  rigorous  and  insupportable 
terms  of   this  semblance  of  a  peace  proved  the  king  of 

♦  U'arrlngtoii- 
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England's  determi nation  to  annex  Wi>Ie!9  to  Iiib  duinu: 
on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Woli-s;  but  he  im«gined  There 
»lood  in  hU  way  ihe  popular  delusions  said  (o  bi'  tnterla 
by  ths  Welsh,  that  king  Arthur  was  yet  alive,  and  destint 
restore  to  them  their  ancient  indepeodence.  Tu  dissipate 
these  superstitious  ideas  (if  ever  they  were  entertained), 
the  English  king,  with  his  queen,  court,  and  parliaii 
took  up  their  residence  at  Glastonbury,  and  had  the  bonMr 
of  the  ancient  Silurian  hero  disinterred  and  publicly  ex- 
pneed.  "With  the  burbamus  view  of  insulting  the  sovereign  cT 
Wales,  Llewelyn  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  witnesi 
this  act  of  sacrilegious  folly  j  but  Dul withstanding  hu.' 
adverse  fortunes,  and  perilous  pusition  in  offending  the  king 
of  England,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  the  spirit  to  deuy  hit 
prasence  oQ  the  occasion. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Edward,  alive  tu  his  ii 
eits,  and  jealous  of  hia  power,  would  be  eager  to  cbet^k  thi 
concumacj  of  a  vassal  iu  Llewelyn's  situation.  To  enforce 
hta  ohedienoe,  the  king,  attended  by  his  queeug  repaired  to 
Worcester,  from  whence  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Welsh 
prince  to  appear  at  his  court,  and  to  account  fhr  his  lale 
conduct.  The  rigour  of  this  suiQniuns  was  soAeiied  by  a 
invitation  to  a  royal  feast  which  was  to  be  held  in  that 
city — with  an  assurance,  too,  that  he  shouM  be  treiited  with 
boDQur,  and  that  the  lovely  Eleanor  de  Montfbrd  should  h* 
the  reward  of  his  obedience.  There  was  a  decision  iu  t" ' 
mandate  which  love  would  not  suffer  him  to  evade  i 
prudence  to  disobey,  and  which  soon  brought  Llewelytt 
to  the  English  court."*  The  greatest  of  modern  worrion 
has  asserted,  that  (o  yield  to  llie  force  of  circumstance!), 
the  inevitable  decrees  of  fate,  is  no  stain  on  the  fame  of  the 
war-worsted  hero.  If  that  be  admitted  \a  any  case,  Lle- 
welyn stands  excused  to  |Histeril/  for  the  humiliHtiiig 
homage  which  history  records  that  be  rendered  to  Edward 
on  this  occasion,  which  smoothed  his  path  towards  the  p<M- 
Beasion  of  the  long-sought  lady  iif  bis  love. 

"  Having  now  succeeded  iu  his  views,  and  as  he  titought, 
having  raodercd  Llewelyn  docile  in  the  duties  of  vagsalage, 


Edward  gave  him  back  the  hoatagea  which  lie 
received  i  and  also  delivered  up  fo  him  Eleanor  lie  Moot- 
ford,  nlth  the  SBlate  whiub  had  been  tile  pru|)ert}'  of  her 
father.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  13lh  of  Oc- 
tober,  in  the  year  I27S,  the  expense  of  which  was  ilefraye'l 
by  Edward;  and  as  a  farther  mart  of  his  favour,  the  cere- 
mony waa  gruced  by  the  prtssence  of  the  king  himaL'lf  and 
his  queen." 

With  what  disgust  must  the  conduct  of  Edward  be 
viewed,  for  the  ungenerous  eiaotion  recorded  of  him  by 
the  historian,  in  the  passage  following.  Such  was  the 
ungraciouBness  of  bis  nature  that  he  could  not  help  dropping; 
poison  into  the  sweet  cup  of  nuptial  boiieditlion — and 
spreading  gloom  and  mistmsl  on  ihe  day  hallowed  even 
among  the  humblest  of  mankind,  and  dedicated  to  unal- 
loyed happiness,  as  the  brightest  in  human  life.  But  history 
itself  shall  give  the  loathsome  statement. 

"  On  the  very  day  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemniMd, 
and  in  consequence,  aa  Llewelyn  and  his  bride  weri  going 
Co  hear  maxn,  the  English  king  required  of  thai  prince  that 
he  should  enter  into  a  covenant  nener  to  protect  any  peram 
whatever  contrary  to  his  pteaaare.  The  rigid  sentiment! 
of  duty,  put  to  so  severe  atrial,  were  too  weak  to  subdue  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  Welsh  prince  the  feelings  of  nature. 
Alive  to  love  and  its  keen  sensibilities,  and  in/ear,  no  doubt, 
for  hii  Ubertij  or  life,  Ihe  firmness  of  the  gallant  Llewelyn 
sank  under  their  influence.  The  enamoured  prince,  besides 
eoDceding  to  other  requiaitiom,  signed  a  covenant,  which 
loosened  every  tie  of  conlidence,  and  which  might  in  future 
give  up  to  the  resentment,  or  to  the  interested  views  of 
Edward,  the  most  faithful  adherent  to  his  interests.  It  is 
otily  from  a  motive  of  pernunal  dislike,  fur  it  puuld  not  have 
arisen  from  any  just  principle  of  poli<:y,  that  we  are  able 
to  account  for  the  insult  which  was  offered  to  Llewelyn — in 
detaining  this  lady  so  long  in  the  English  court,  and  im- 
peding the  views  of  honourable  love.  In  these  traits  <if 
Edward's  character  we  see  no  traces  of  heroism — no  resem- 
blance of  die  courteous  luaniiprs  which  distinguished  the 
ulthtiied  period  of  the  feudal  ages. 


a  the  ceremony  nas  finished,  Llewelfn  nith  hi* 
unisble  wife  returned  iuto  Wales  to  sooth  the  asperit;  of 
adTerae  fortune  in  the  eojoyment  of  domestic  felicity.'' 

But  two  years,  two  short  yenxv,  were  allotted  to  t 
uohsppy  prince,  of  connubial  enjoyment,  btfore  he  i 
overwhelmed  with  private  sorrows,  poignant  and  embit- 
tering M  the  public  griefd  which  he  had  previously  endured*  . 
In  the  year  1280,  he  had  the  inexpressible  dislrees  to  loM 
his  beloved  wife,  who  died  in  ohild-bed.  The  libertiM  of 
his  country  already  lost,  and  hia  people  indignant  al 
concessions  made  to  the  graspiog  rapacity  of  the  English 
king-,  there  teemed  noifaing  now  to  attucb  the  berearad 
prince  nl  Wales  to  existence. 

Llewelyn  ah  Griffith  was  the  third  of  the  princes  of 
North  Wales  who  hikd  succeaqively  espoused  English  v' 
When  David,  the  aan  and  successor  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
married  Emma,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  with  lb* 
intent  of  occupying,  in  despite  of  hia  people,  an  usurped 
throne  hy  the  concurrence  of  the  English  king  and  the 
assistance  of  his  army.  Biit  in  these  unworthy  views  he 
KigDally  failed,  and  was  hurled  headlong  troin  his  height 
by  the  laudable  efforts  of  a  patriotic  people,  who  restored 
the  rightful  line  which  bad  been  disturbed  by  his  usurp- 
ation. Llewelyn  ab  lorworth  fbilowing  the  same  policy, 
01^  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  king  John,  whom,  previous  to  the  disgrace  which  put  ui 
end  to  lier  influence,  was  viewed  more  in  the  light  of  the 
ditguitcd  spy  of  En^and  th*n  (he  honoured  wife  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Remembering  these  things,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  pei^ite  of  Wales  looked  with 
abhorrence  on  these  English  alliances.  Although  e: 
plary  in  her  own  person,  and  blamete^s  ol  any  politicil 
bearing  prejudicial  to  Wales,  Eleanor  da  Montford,  how>  ' 
ever  dearly  beloved  by  her  husband  for  her  beauty  aad  ' 
worth,  could  scarcely  be  a  (^vourite  with  the  people 
targe.  They  mutit  have  remembered  with  bitterness  t 
natioual  locrilices  made  by  Llewelyn  for  the  attainmeat 
of  her  hand  i  and  willingly  blind  to  her  excellenc 
ciiuiluct,  nod  known  partiality    fur  her  adopted   oountrj, 
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rather  rejoiced  than  grieved  for  her  death — by  which  the 
last  semblaoce  of  a  friendly  tie  with  England  was  snapped 
asunder.  Had  she  lived  longer,  her  influence  with  Edward 
could  have  availed  nothing;  nor  could  she,  in  the  least, 
have  averted  those  momentous  events  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed her  decease.  Those  events  are  matters  of  history ; 
a  general  reference  to  which  is  alone  within  the  province 
of  these  memoirs. 

In  two  years  after  the  death  of  Eleanor  de  Montford, 
the  f&tal  war  (the  termination  of  which  sealed  the  destiny 
of    Cambria)   came  to  a  sudden   close   by  the  death  of 
Llewelyn  ab  Griffith,    when    followed  the  annexation   of 
Wales  as  a  province  of  the  British  empire.* 

*  That  tbe  flnid  ooiiQaesta  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the  union  of  all 
Britain  ander  one  sovereign,  nliimately  proved  tbe  greatest  of  Uessings  to  a 
people,  ever  harrassed  by  wars,  pablio  or  intestine,  which  tore  the  vitals  of 
these  coontries,  is  indisputable.  Bat  no  thanks  to  the  sinister  calculators  on 
booty,  and  Mood-blinded  actors  in  the  awfol  drama.  Thoogh  personaUjr  actu- 
ated bF  •▼il  passions  and  selfish  views,  doubtless  they  were  but  the  nnoonsoiotts 
pi^tpets  which  were  worked  by  the  great  master-hand  that  nded  the  universe 
.-tar  good,  who  thus  mysteriously  advanced  tbe  interests  of  a  people  capaUe 
of  attaining  the  highest  state  of  civUization  and  hi4>pine8s.  Surely  we  now 
can  pause  and  ponder  on  the  past  without  rancour.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
respective  descendants  of  the  Saxoos  and  the  Celts  can  meet  in  social  inter- 
course for  better  purposes  than  to  twit  each  other  with  the  crimes  and  cruelties 
of  their  ancestors ;  trusting  a  magnanimity  of  thought  will  ultimately  teach  us 
to  conoede  all  things  to  truth  and  kindUness.  It  is  a  po<ff  and  small  heart  ttet 
can  owitaia  no  more  than  its  own  immediate  UadreO*  or  people. 
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9f  willow  was  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  tower  of  London,  but  Eleanor  wore  the 
willow  in  her  heart."  If  so,  it  must  have  l>een  lilerallp  planted  on  her  grave* 
as  her  death  occurred  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  before  stated. 

The  tendency  of  the  next  passage  is  very  Invidioos  and  offensive  to  the  nation- 
ality of  our  country  men.  It  aims  to  prove  that  the  final  conquest  of  Wales 
was  delayed — not  by  the  valour  of  its  patriotic  and  intrepid  defenders— but 
firom  the  forbearance  of  the  Norman  barons,  who  for  selfish  ends  wished  to  keep 
it  as  a  place  of  reftige  when  in  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereigns. 

"  There  are  some  excellent  remarks^  by  the  late  George  £lli8,  respecting  the 
independence  of  Wales,  and  the  means  by  which  it  wa-s  preserved  for  so  long. 
Pointing  out,  as  he  does,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  Edward  the  I. 
reduced  it,  while  it  had  proved  a  continual  rock  of  stumbling  to  his  otherwise 
equally  great  predecessors,  he  accounts  for  it  in  this  way :  that  the  Norman 
barons  had  many  of  them  an  interest  in  preserving  its  freedom,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  facilitate  its  submission.  He  hints  that  they  made  Wales  a  sort  of 
sanctiiao'  to  which  they  fled  when  their  liberty  was  in  danger.  Moreover, 
they  obtained  thence,  if  they  pleased,  volunteer  armies  to  aid  them  in  their 
projects.  And  we  can  so  far  verify  his  observations,  that  we  have  seen  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  and  others  thus  making  use  of  their  British  connections ;  and 
we  may  further  add.  the  obscurity  he  complains  of,  as  enveloping  the  history 
of  Wales  from  the  conquest,  is  illustrated  best  through  the  medium  of  Bristol. 
Bristol  in  fact,  like  Chester  in  the  north,  was  the  channel  by  which  the  races 
communicated." 

Ib  reference  to  one  of  the  passages  which  runs,  "pointing  out  €u,he  does  the 
comparatvoe  ease  vnth  which  Edward  iJie  I.  reduced  A,  wh^  improved  a  continual 
block  of  stumbling  to  his  otherwise  equaUy  grecU  predecessors ;" — we  may  boldly 
demand  who  were  they — the  equally  great  predecessors  of  Edward?— certainly 
not  the  Conqueror  William,  who  troubled  himself  but  little  about  Welsh  affairs 
— nor  his  barbarous  son  William  Kufus— nor  even  Henry  I.,  excepting  Edward 
himself,  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  royal  foes  of  Wales.  Henry 
Beauderc,  utterly  failing  to  subdue  the  Welsh  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to 
the  most  unkingly  mode  of  employing  assassins  to  destroy  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  and  used  the  base  chicanery  of  fomenting  intestine  broils  among  the 
people,  to  the  end  that  they  should  butcher  each  other.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  terrible  reaction  which  took  place  in  Welsh  military  afliairs  enabled  the 
natives  of  the  principality  utterly  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Norman  barons 
In  Wales,  who  were  fairly  beaten  in  battle,  and  ultimately  the  survivors  of  these 
sanguinary  feuds  were  driven  from  all  their  castlos  beyond  the  Welsh  boundaries. 
Henry  II.  certainly  proved  a  very  formidable  foe  to  the  Welsh.  Kichard  Coeur 
de  Lion  kept  aloof  from  them;  John,  ever  restless  in  attempting  conquests  in 
in  Wales,  met  his  match  in  the  hnrd-fighting  Llewelyn  ab  lorwortb,  while 
Henry  III.  gained  no  laurels  in  his  Welsh  campaigns.  Having  now  named 
all  the  English  sovereigns  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  the  I.  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  equally  great  predecessors  of  the  latter  prince  in  their 
battles  with  the  mountaineers  of  Wales.  Effectually  to  controvert  the  above 
asanmptions  of  George  Ellis,  we  have  merely  to  direct  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Warrington  which  treat  of  the  hostile  occurrences  during  the  periods  In 
question.  Be  It  remembered  also,  that  the  said  historian  of  Wales  always  quotes 
his  authorities,  on  all  material  statements— that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth 
and  prejudices,  and  by  no  means  an  enthusiast  in  &vour  of  Cambrian  prowess, 
or  GambrUun  preteosious  of  any  description. 


ELLEN  OF  THE  MIGHTY  HOST, 

DAUGHTER  OP  EUDAV  OR  OCTAVIUS,  LORD  OP  EWIAS.  COUSIJf 
OP  CONAN  MERIADOC,  AND  WIPE  OP  MAXIMU8  THE  ROMAN 
IMPERIAL  USURPER. 

*'  Ellen  tb*  armipotent  shines  in  our  sphere." 

Ellen  the  armipoteDt,  otherwise  distinguished  in  our 
Welsh  records,  the  Triads,  as  Ellen  of  the  mighty  host,  was 
a  celebrated  woman  of  the  fourth  century,  of  the  line  of 
the  Cornish  Britons.  In  Roman  and  English  annals  she 
is  called  Helen,  and  Helena ;  but  in  Welsh  always  written 
Eien,  and  pronounced  Ellen.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
Helena,  the  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog,  and  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  After  our  memoir  of  the  latter  lady, 
this  heroine  forms  the  succeeding  link  in  the  genealogical 
chain  of  the  Roman-British  government^f  our  island. 

Ellen  was  the  daughter  of  a  British  chieTtain  named 
Eudav,  but  by  the  Roman  writers  designated  Octavius,  a 
man  who  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of 
his  time.  He  was  lord  of  a  state  called  Ewias,  and  appears, 
to  have  been  a  very  energetic  and  capable  person,  but  very 
ambitious,  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  his  desir^  ends.  Previous  to  the 
departure  from  this  island  of  Constantine  and  his  mother, 
the  personage  whom  he  appointed  to  fill  the  high  office  of 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  was  a  British  prince  named 
Trahaiarn.  But  as  the  young  emperor  found  it  necessary 
to  avail  himself  of  the  counsel  and  talents  of  this  discreet 
Briton,  he  decided  on  taking  him  'to  the  continent  in  his 
retinue,  and  to  appoint  Octavius  to  act  as  his  deputy  until 
Trahaiarn*s  return 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  father  of  the  lady  of  this 
memoir  was  no  less  remarkable  for  great  abilities  than  for 
the  most  grasping  and  insatiable  ambition.     While  fulfilling 


his  deputed  functions  as  imperial  lieuteaant,  he  soon  usurpe'l 
a  BUpreme  rovai  authority  in  this  counlrv,  which,  however, 
he  ruled  with  wisdom  and  caoderation.  AVben  th?  tidings 
of  these  occurrences  reached  CoDstaDtin?,  although  deeply 
engaged  in  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  igpperial  diadem,  he 
despatched  Trahaiarn  with  three  Roman  legions  to  sabdne 
the  usurper,  and  resume  his  original  office.  Octuvlu 
him  battle  soon  after  be  landed,  the  result  of  which  « 
signal  defeat  of  bis  opponent,  at  a  place  called  Maes  Urien, 
near  Winchester.  Finding  be  had  to  deal  with  a  leader 
of  tar  superior  abilities  to  what  be  probably  antioipated) 
Trah^am  did  not  venture  on  s  second  battle  with  htm 
till  he  was  fully  prepared  by  re-inforcements,  and  all  n< 
Btry  warlike  appointments,  to  insure  his  triumph.  By 
BUch  wisu  preciiutions,  in  the  next  engngement,  Trahaiam 
Dot  only  becnmo  the  victor,  but  compelled  his  defeated 
etletDj  to  Rj  the  island.  Octaviue,  however,  was  as  perse- 
rering  and  resolute  in  his  efTurta  (o  ri^ain  his  lost  authority 
as,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  proved  unscrupulous  in 
the  means  of  its  attainment.  lie  stand?  charged  in  history 
with  having  caused  the  asSEisiination  of  TrAhaiaru — when 
he  once  mare  seized  the  reigns  of  empire  in  the  double 
cnpaoity  of  Roman  govenor  and  supreme  king  of  Britain. 

Octaviiia  shrewdly  foresaw  that  by  his  hostile  bearing' 
towards  Constantine,  and  the  destruction  of  liii  ciflicer,  he 
could  not  fail  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ruling  powers  at 
Home,  to  whom  the  son  of  the  late  emperor  Coiistantius 
Chlorua  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  of  the  empire, 
which  he  aimed  to  seize  bj  force  of  arms — notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  with  which  bis  dying  fether  had  invested 
hitn  with  the  purple,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
soldiery  had  bailed  "unparator."  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
obti^Ding  a  confirmation  of  his  rank  as  the  lieutenant  of  the 
empire  in  Britain,  but  by  the  inlrigues,  carried  on  by  his 
emissaries  in  the  imperial  city,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
for  a  military  man  then  at  Rome  tn  lake  office  under  him  as 
commander  of  the  Roman  legions  in  this  island.  This 
person  was  Maximus,  a  daring  adventurer,  wh.ise  career 
^^m   became  a  matter  of  history— and  whose  marriage,  in 


\ 


after  time,  willi  £Ile]i  tlie  daughter  of  OctHvius,  ihe  ladj  I 
of  this  infmoir,  became  the  source  of  tnnny  political  trouble! 
conn^uted  with  the  deatinies  ofihis  iiland. 

As  the  epooh  of  which   we  are  treating  became  pregnant 
with  natinnal  evils  tLnt  uffected  the  wtlfjire  of  thia  coontry 
to  very  remote  aftertimes,  to  enable  the  reader  to   see  I 
way  clearly  through  the  intricacy   of  conflicling  inciden 
we  shall  here  briefly  present  a  view  of  Roman-British  affairs'  | 
previooa   to  the   appejirsnce  of   Maximus  oij   the  stage  of  I 
history.  • 

In  the  year  364i  south  Britain  was  exposed  to  a  furious 
incuraian  from  the  iDHraudera  of  the  north,  under  the  names 
of  the  Plots  and  the  Scots,  with  other  barbarous  auxiliaries 
While  Britain  was  thus  overrun,  and  subjected  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  rude  tribes  of  Caledonians,  joined  by  the  wild  I 
HiberniBD  rovers,  the  Franks  and  Saxons  also  came  and  pil* 
laged  the  coasts,  so  that  the  whole  iaiand  was  in  a  flame.     It  ' 
required  therefore  a  powerful  force,  led  by  some  great  ooiD"'  i 
mander,  to  repress  the  depredators  and  to  rescue  the  provinca  1 
from  its  calamitous  situation.     It  is  difGcult  for  us  to  con 
how  so  large  a  territory  should  so  easily  be  laid  waste  and 
overrun  wilhout  the   supposilion   thai   the   great   body   of 
the  inhabitants  were  not  well  affected  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment — and  if  they  were  become  a  dispirited  people,  and  felt 
they  had  no  country  of  their  own  to  defend,  we  can  easily 
account  lor  their  pusillanimity.     In  oriler  to   rescue   the 
province,  the  emperor  Vaienlinian  sent  over  the  celebrated 
Theodosius,  father  to  the  great  emperor  of  that  name.     The 
general  took  with  him  several  bands   of  Roman   veterans, 
snd  lost  no  time  after  his  landing  to  meet  the  enemy.     In 
his  marob,  from  Sandwich  to  London,  he  defeated  several 
parties  of  the  barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of  captives, 
and,  after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small   portion  of  th*'  I 
spoil,  be  restored  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  proprietor*.   ] 
The  citizens  of  London  received  the  hero  with  exulting  joy 
as  a  deliverer;  and,  by  bis  consummate  skill  and  bravery, 
be  soon  routed  the  invaders,  and   drove  them  home.     By 
pursuing   his  conquests  Theodosius  restored   the  country 
between  the  two  walls  to  the   Roman  empire,  and  gave  it. 
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in  honour  of  the  emperor,  the  name  of  Valentia.*  He  dili- 
gently restored  the  ruined  cities,  and  made  the  fortifications 
secure,  after  rescuing  every  part  of  the  province  from  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy. 

The  valour  and  prudence  of  this  ahle  and  political  general 
raised  him  to  high  estimation  in  Britain,  which  he  left  in 
such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  provide  for  its  tranquility  for 
many  years.  The  first  interruption  of  this  happy  state  of 
things  was  occasioned  by  the  adherence  of  the  Britons  to 
the  usurpation  of  Octavius,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  purple  by  *'  the  tyrant'*  Maximus. 

Maximus  was  the  son  of  a  Spaniard  who  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Roman  interests — having  left  his  own 
country  and  entered  Britain  among  the  followers  of  Con- 
stantius  Cblorus.  He  married  a  British  lady  related  to 
the  empress  Helena,  who  became  the  mother  of  this  Max- 
imus; thus  it  was  that  the  intimacy  originated  between 
the  family  and  the  latter.  Maximus  had  occupied,  it  would 
appear,  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  restlessness  of  his  character,  he  quitted, 
and  went  to  Rome  with  a  view  either  of  intriguing  for 
promotion  or  some  other  personal  end.  It  was  during 
this  absence  of  Maximus  that  the  aspiring  Octavius,  as 
before  related,  raised  himself  to  sovereignty ;  and  appa- 
rently knowing  his  man  well  for  congeniality  of  sentiments, 
employed  him  to  forward  his  views  with  the  reigning 
powers  at  Rome,  and  rewarded  his  services  by  getting 
him  appointed  commander  of  the  Roman  legions  which 
then  garrisoned  Britain.  Maximus  in  return  seems  to  hav« 
entered  fully  into  all  the  interests  of  Octavius.  He  led 
the  imperial  forces  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were 
perpetually  infesting  the  soul-hern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
succeeding  in  destroying  immense  numbers  of  these  bar- 
barians, and  driving  the  rest  homeward,  discomfited, 
their  bands  broken  and  dispersed.  These  gallant  actions, 
together  with  his  half  British  origin,  gained  him  great 
popularity  both  among  the  Roman  troops  and  the  natiyes  of 

•  See  Gibbon,  vol.  UL,  c.  26. 
S 
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the  island.  But  there  ws»  one  miister-atrokc  of  polio;  yet 
lo  be  achieved,  CBlcolaled  to  crown  the  pyramid,  fron. 
whose  sBnimit  he  might  look  down  ou  the  whole  arra;  of< 
favouring  circumstancea  which  led  direct  to  the  attainnienlH 
of  ambition's  higheat  hope.  Thia  was,  to  win  the  heart  aocl 
hand  of  the  fair  Ellen,  only  daugllter  of  Outavius,  and  tlMt 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

Besides  his  elevated  position  as  commandant  of  the  imp««j 
rial  legions,  Maiimua  appears  to  have  been  a  very  personable' 
soldier,  bold,  dashing,  and  intrepid  j  superficial  qualitiaw, 
it  is  true,  but  generally  suoh  as  find  favour  in  awuman'i  ey«^ 
wbeu  the  most  transcendnnl  virtues,  divested  of  tinsel' 
pretensions,  utterly  fall.  These  were  not  the  time: 
fail  ladies  to  exclaim — 


Whatever  naigpht  be  her  feelings  and  her  opinions  respectiag 
this  imposing  personage,  certain  it  is,  ihat  Ellen  did  not 
reject  his  advances ;  perhap.^  very  few  ladies  would  be 
disposed  to  act  otherwise,  eapeuially  as  she  found  this  lover 
a  great  favourite  with  her  father,  who  had  discouraged  the 
addresses  of  a  former  suitor.  The  gentleness  of  character 
attributed  to  Ellen  would  warrnnl  us  in  concluding  that 
filial  obedience  had  the  principal  share  in  her  asaentira 
decision.  In  those  days,  as  well  as  all  others  up  to  our 
own,  interested  compulsory  marriages,  for  the  advancement 
of  ambitious  or  political  purposes,  formed  one  of  the  saddest 
links  in  the  loDg  historical  chain  of  woman's  wrongs. 
The  adventurer  Marimus,  however,  at  length  gained  his 
point,  and  was  uolted  in  marriage  with  the  {laughter  of  hia 
friend  and  patron. 

What  makes  it  probable  that  this  union  was  not  exactly 
founded  on  mutual  affection  is,  that  there  was  a  disap- 
pointed lover  in  the  case — not  rejected  by  Ellen,  but  by  hec 
tftlher,  who  in  the  first  instance  fiivoured  such  an  iotended 
luaich,  and  then,  as  his  ambitious  aspirations  unfolded  and 
eipaodcd  their  daszliog  glories,  commanded  ber  to  love  and 


or  was  Octftvius's  own  D^phew,  Cunau 
1  very  emmnDt  Brltijli  (chieftain  of  iheie  tinjes, 
B  name  atande  ever  ineniorablo  in  ancient  British  bU- 
.3  lord  of  the  region  of  Denliigh,  id  adilition  tu 
Aich  he  held  tlie  duhedom  of  Cornwall,  and  was  celebrated 
for  hit  energy  of  character  and  great  influeDce  amoog  the 
people.  Connn  had  alaa  his  ambitious  projects  in  the  once 
inlended  unioft  vith  hia  fair  cousin,  whom,  notwithstanding, 
he  held  in  aflectlonate  regard  (or  her  personal  merilB.  He 
nalcnlatad  that  on  the  death  of  her  father,  whenever  it  might 
hftppen,  that  he  should,  through  thin  anticipated  marriage, 
■ucceod  him  both  in  hxa  Roman  governorahip  and  hia  British 
Dovereiguty.  But  thus  disappointed  both  ia  his  love  and 
ambilioiis  anticipations  hie  reaentinent  wtu  boundleu,  A 
deadly  enmity  was  cherished  between  him  and  Moiimus, 
and  many  a  fierce  and  mnlually  destructive  battle  fongbi, 
to  the  grievous  annoyance  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  great 
unhappiness  of  the  lady  of  this  memoir,  the  ttife  of  one  of 
the  parties  and  cousin  of  the  other. 

By  tbe  interference  of  their  mutual  friends,  however,  the 
rancour  of  their  hostility  gradually  declined,  and  each  party 
wu  persuaded  that  great  advantages  would  result  from  tlie 
establishment  uf  a  permanent  peace  between  them.  Thus 
it  has  ever  been  with  the  contentious  in  all  ages,  the  ex- 
ample of  former  sufferers  avails  nothing;  neither  party  will 
■ee  their  advantage  in  sheathing  the  war-snord  till  their 
mutual  exhaustion  compel  them  to  the  measure — and  the 
desolation  they  have  caused  becomes  the  finger  point  of 
Destiny,  warning  theui  to  desist  or  perish. 

Ah  it  will  soon  appear  that  Maximus  had  most  to  gain  by 
paoification— agreeably  to  the  plausibility  of  his  character 
we  may  conceive  the  earliest  overtures  came  from  him — and 
that  the  pride  of  the  British  chieftain  being  an  concilialcd 
that  they  were  readily  accepted.  Thus  from  the  bitterest  of 
etiemies  these  men  soon  became  excellent  friends,  speedily  to 
be  united  in  their  aims,  ;ind  bound  by  mutual  interests.  In 
tlus  recouciliation  and  unanimity  we  miiy  trace  the  wily 
■ddresi  of   tbe   Roman   commander,   to    whose   advanced 

tomes  of  ambitiou  the  assistance  of  the  British  chieftain 
0  esteatid  and  even  utdupeaM.\i\e. 
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By  ibe  machinatioaa  of  MajcLiniia  Brlntin  now  became  a 
theatre  for  ceitaln  politico- dramatic  exhibitions,  long  in 
rebearaal)  at  length  rt^ady  for  proiIuutioD.  Having  hiinsaU^i 
for  a  considerable  time,  enacted  the  part  of  Bn  intrigaing 
demagogue,  alternately  siciting  and  soothing  the  p^'isions  gf ! 
the  tumulluuiu  soldiery,  tliese  amiable  worihies  conceivecl]; 
they  could  do  Dotbiog  better  than  treat  their  con 
with  a  performance  of  the  oft-repeated  farA  of  emperopC 

making,  choociug  him  as  iheir  hero — and   relying   <        " 

promises  of  nealth,  hououi-s,  and  advancement  for  all  hi* 
supporters.  Accordingly  Maximus  was  hailed  "imperator^ 
by  the  wild  but  unanimous  acclamations  of  his  licentiouH 
legionaries — adding  one  more  to  the  sevi^ral  imperial  pre- 
tenders already  in  the  field,  all  using  their  best  eiertioiU 
for  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  of  all  men  wU 
opposed  their  individual  aggrandizement. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  prosperous  period  of  bia 
adventurous  fortunes  that  Masiraus  found  an  opportunity 
of  representing  to  Conan  Meriadoo  what  a  Hup*>rior  field 
would  be  opened  to  his  ambition,  could  be  be  persuaded  to 
abandoD  his  Binall  domains  in  Britain,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  continent.  That  there,  their  united  forcci  would  I 
soon  acquire  for  him  ample  territories  where  ha  might  found  , 
a  future  kingdom,  in  which  his  latest  posterity  should 
flourish  in  regal  magnifioenca. 

Certain  it  h,  that  the  British  chieftain  ttnmediatelj 
caught  the  fire  of  these  ambitious  conceptions,  and  deter- 
mined on  an  immediate  atteopt  to  realize  them,  by  joining 
the  expedition  of  the  new  emperor  elect.* 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  lady  of  this 
memotr  comes  into  public  notioK.     One  of  the 

B,  after  his  elevation  to  Ihe  empire,  w.is  to  iiold  out 
alluring  prospects  to  the  spirited  youth  of  Britain,  to  indoos  1 


n  to  become  n 

Ezia  the  senate  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  the  other 

wldiprs  of  the  empire,  with  conquests  yet  to  be  achieved 
in  Gaul  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  gain  from  the  general 
Toice  a  ralificnlion  of  his  election  to  the  purple  bj  his  own 
legions  :  or  in  case  ttant  honour  was  denied  him,  to  put 
down  his  opponents  by  force  of  arms.  To  attain  this  end 
he  was  indebted  to  fain  newly-for^ned  friendship  with  Conao 
Meriaduc,  who  being  a  native-born  prince,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  the  superiority  over  him  in  popularity  with 
M*  countrymen.  Besides  his  nativity  in  the  Island,  much 
of  the  iafluence  of  Conan,  and  Ellen  the  wife  of  Maiimus,  is 
traceable  to  their  being  also  born  christians,  snd  having 
distinguished  themselves  as  supporters  and  propagators  of 
the  ftith — aa,  at  their  period,  the  christians  of  Britain 
appear  to  have  been  numerous.  Thus  tbe  known  hostility 
of  Maximus  to  the  christians,  although  from  policy  he 
abstained  from  persecuting  those  of  this  island,  utterly 
debarred  him  from  a  chance  of  enlisting  tbem  in  his  legiona 
without  the  assistance  of  big  British  connections.  Octavius, 
now  grown  aj^ed,  the  most  active  agents  In  fur«'arding  the 
Tiens  of  Maximus  were  Ellen,  his  wife,  and  Conan  Meriadoc, 
who  appears  to  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  chrisliana  as 
tbe  heads  of  their  community,  and  their  natural  protectora. 
They  soon  succeeded  in  raising  him  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  this  unfemi- 
nine  undertaking  the  name  of  Ellen  stands  more  prominent 
than  her  warlike  cousin's,  and  her  influence  is  supposed  to 
have  been  greater,  in  enconraging  the  Britons,  especially 
the  christian  portion  of  them,  to  enter  the  army  of  Maximus. 
This  speaks  strongly  fur  her  intellectual  capacity,  as  the 
multitude?  in  all  ag-ea  will  be  found  to  have  given  their 
loffragea  principally  where  superiority  of  minil  was  most 
mamfei'tj  and  the  preponderance  of  female  influf'ncB  over 
a  devotional  community  where  a  mission  of  mercy  ia  tbe 
foundation  of  their  creed,  is  but  a  natural  result.  This 
army,  in  "the  Welsh  Triads"  is  called  oneof  the  three  emi- 
grating hosts  of  the  ialand  of  Britain  ;  as  their  purpose  was 

H^  settle  in  the  lands  which  they  should  conquer  in  Gaul, 


I 
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With  this  "inighly  host"  MaiimuB  now  prepared  \a 
einbftrk  for  Gaul.  It  was  arranged  that  Eiien,  now  hi» 
einpresB,  was  to  TemaiD  in  Britaiii  till  the  Bucceta  of  tu» 
ATinsahoulil  enable  Min  to  euaure  her  security,  wheo  a.  atately 
pBoqri  would  be  provided  to  attend  her  over — so  an  to- 
introduce  her  wilh  due  honoura  to  the  inhabitants  of  thft 
"eternal  city,"  as  the  partner  uf  his  imperial  dignities.' 
Ala«,  for  the  futility  of  mortal  hopes  founded  op  the  graoijest 
schemes  of  human  ambition  1  They  now  parted  never  tft 
meet  again. 

Maxiinua  embarlied  with  [he  lirst  divialon  of  this  grest 
army,  aod  LTossud  tlie  seas  to  Gaul,  learing  Conan  MerUdue 
as  his  second  ia  command,  who  speedily  followed  wi[h  the 
FCitt  of  his  forces.  They  werd  aoon  employed  against  th«i 
Armoricnna,  who  iobabited  that  part  of  France  then  called 
Armnrica,*  but  since  known  as  Bretagne,  or  Brittany.  I^ 
this  enCerprize  Conan  and  his  followers  appear  lo  have  madfl 
iscunioDs  o/id  fought  separately  from  the  Romans,  and  to 
have  commenced  ojierationa  by  making  conquests  for  them- 
selves. They  sooa  overthrew  the  army  of  their  nppooentSf 
killed  Imball,  their  king,  in  battle,  and  entirely  conquere4 
the  country.  As  all  this  was  done  ostensibly  for  the  service 
of  Maximus,  he  assented  Chat  Conan  Meriadoc  should  assum* 
the  sovreignty  of  [be  conquered  nation,  to  be  holden  by  hiis 
and  his  heirs  as  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown. 
Leaving  garrisons  to  protect  his  conquests,  the  British 
chieAaia  now  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Maximus — when 
they  both  proceeded  on  their  destructive  course  to  conqual 
the  rest  of  Gaul  as  well  as  the  Rouian  legions  tha[  adhered 
to  the  present  government.  The  two  acknowledged  em- 
perors of  this  period  were  Theadosius  and  Gratian  ;  the 
former  governed  the  eaat,  and  liie  latter  the  west,  and  who 
was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the  Roman  nvm^-  in  Gaul, 
Among  the  vices  of  Maxlmiia  was  the  black  one  of  ingrati- 
tude {  and  It  appears  that  this  very  emperor,  Gratian,  whom 
he  came  to  oppose  and  destroy,  had  been  bis  very  gracioui 
henefacti:ir  I  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  appointment 


M  commander  of  the  Eo man  iegiona  in  Britain.  Fortun- 
ately  the  career  of  this  "bold  bad  man"  proved  as  briei  as 
it  bad  been  atrocious, 

Entering  Gaul  in  imperial  slate,  the  Soman  aoldiery  who 
had  admired  hie  spirit  and  martial  bearing,  as  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  plaasure-aeeUing  inactivity  of  tbe  emperor 
who  commanded  them,  they  received  the  usurper  with  joyful 
at^rlamations,  deserted  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  united 
tbemeelves  witli  the  forces  of  Maiimus. 

The  indolent  Gratian,  then  at  Paris,  seeing  hia  itandard 
foraaken  by  bis  troops,  tied  preeipitaltly  towards  LyoD> 
with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred  horse.  There  he  wai 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aiidragaihius,  master  of  the 
cavalry  of  tbe  aiurper,  by  whom  he  was  despatched.  Tbe 
death  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
of  the  most  powerful  of  bis  generals,  among  whom  was 
Mellobandea,  king  of  tbe  Franks. 

Tbe  successes  of  Mai:imus  increased  his  insolenoe,  and 
emboldtvned  him  to  make  proposals  to  tbe  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  who  governed  the  cast.  That  emperor  found  it 
necessary  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  acccppt  the 
alliance  of  the  tyrant,  the  murdsrer  of  hia  benefactor.  At 
iha  same  time  it  was  stipulated  that  Maximus  should  cou- 
tent  himself  with  the  counlriaa  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
whereby  he  was  acknowledged  emperor  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Germany. 

Had  Maximus  remained  satisfied  with  this  ample  territory, 
he  might  have  ended  bjs  days  in  peace ;  but  he  aspired  to 
the  entire  empire  of  the  west.  He  marched  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  and  bid  fair  at  onn  time  of  success :  but  Theo- 
dosiua  hastened  from  Constantinople  to  qnell  the  tyrant. 
A  fierce  conflict  in  Panonia  decided  the  fate  of  Maximus 
by  giving  success  to  the  arms  of  Tbeodosius.  Maximui 
fled  to  Aquileia,  in  Italy;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  that 
city  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  victorious  enemy. 
The  indignation  of  the  people,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
Soldiers,  ccnspired  to  deliver  him  up  to  hia  fate.  He  was 
conducted  like  a  malefaeror  to  the  camp  of  Tbeodosius, 
ulio  ab.iiidoned  him  to  tlie  rage  of  hia  soldiers,  by  vfhom  his 
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head  was  severad  from  Ills  body.  Such  was  the  end  of  J 
Maximui:,  whose  Bmbition  was  not  only  rulnoas  lo  himsetf  I 
bat  lo  the  country  whpre  he  fir&t  Bet  up  his  title  to  Bovereiglt  f 
power,  for  he  drained  Britain  of  her  warlike  youth,  and  left  ^ 
her  a  prey  to  the  inroads  of  her  barbarian  neighhoora, 
A.D.  388. 

The  native  Britons  who  had  followed  Ma^ 
continent  were  not  present  at  either  of  rho  Iwo  engagement» 
which  decided  the  fate  of  their  Hdveiititroua  leader.  Maz- 
imua  bad  a  son  named  Viutor,  bom  of  a  British  lady,  and  to 
whom  he  expected  the  Britons  would  be  ardently  attached. 
This  youth  beaded  an  nrmy  who  enga^d  in  defending  the 
the  cause  of  the  usurper  and  his  son  in  Gaul ;  but  the  son 
soon  shared  the  miafortunea  of  the  father,  for  the  British 
troops  were  defeated,  and  Victor  fell  at  the  head  of  them. 
In  this  most  pitiable  condition  they  bad  been  left,  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  a  triunipbnnt  enemy,  forlorn  and  destitute, 
until  that  in  their  wanderings  they  found  si 
Armorica,  or  Britanny.''* 

This  last  p^issage  would  infer  that  the  Brilons  under  tha 
command  ofConan  Merladoo  did  not  conquer,  or  "  find  a»i 
asflum''  in  Armoricii,  till  after  the  defeat  and  death  of, 
Mazimus.  Itut  such  a  conclusioD  meets  it.i  eonfulation,  by 
a  passage  previous  to  the  last,  in  the  admission  that  th« 
Dative  Britons  were  not  present  at  either  of  the  two  engage- 
ments which  decided  the  fate  of  Maiimus.  Where  else- 
could  they  be  then  but  with  their  leader,  actively  planting 
themselves  in  Armorica.  which  doubtlessly,  uccurdin; 
former  statement,  had  been  conquered  by  them  previous  t» 
the  final  catastrophe  which  dispersed  the  followers  of  the 
imperial  pretender.  The  Britona  who  assisted  Victor,  the 
aon  of  Maxiraus,  appear  to  have  been  very  inconsiderable  ia 
number,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  they 
returned  to,  and  found  refuge  with,  the  rent  of  theij 
trymen  in  Armorica,  in  the  forlorn  condition  ascr 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  Conan  Meriadoc 
appears  corroborative  of  our  latter  a^sumplion — his  exceed- 

•  HBEbei'i  HonB  Dnianuli^B. 
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ing  prudence ;  or,  if  it  must  havp  a  less  gainlj  name,  his 
cautinuB  Belfishness.  Tliis  led  him  to  be  very  apnringof  hi» 
aid  toMaximus  until  he  hnd  fi>reserv£;d  himself  a  nil  his  compa- 
nions by  insariog  a  certain  reaiiug  place,  a  secure  retreat  in 
csie  of  reverses — a  piece  of  gooii  generalship  credllable  1o 
the  foretliought  which  at  ail  times  deems  to  have  guided  his 
ictioDs  and  marked  hifl  charncter-  Even  after  malting  lliese 
acqaisitionH,  thu  calculnling  policy  of  the  British  cbieftain 
IB  discernible  by  the  manner  in  which  he  avoided  comniitting 
himself  and  bis  followers  with  the  adverse  Roman  powers. 
In  case  they  came  off  victorious ;  huiJoTce\  were  ahtcntfrom 
the  tmo  taat  batlUi  mhkh  decided  Ihe  fate  of  Maximus. 
Since  hiji  arrival  on  the  continent,  the  real  character  of  ihat 
Ticioas  iiian  must  have  gradually  opened  lo  him.  and  by  its 
hidenusnesB  have  repelled  him  from  too  close  a  parlizanship; 
his  cruelty,  rushnea.'',  and  insatiable  avarice.  Those  unpo- 
pular vices  wonld  direct  the  shrewdncBS  of  the  British 
chieftain  to  foresee  their  consequences  in  Ihe  probability  of 
his  ultimate  failure,  and  so  jtisliiied  his  own  policy  of 
standing  aloof  fmm  the  impending  perils  which  in  the  end 
orusbttd  the  headlong  unprincipled  adventurer.  Added  to 
these  self-saving  views  on  the  part  of  Con  an,  considering 
what  humnn  nature  is,  unrefined  by  principles  estranged  to 
a  rude  era,  it  is  not  improbable  but  some  portion  of  his 
ancient  grudge  to  Maximus  for  supplanling  him  in  the 
affections  of  bis  cousin  Ellen  may  have  in  some  degree 
influenced  his  conduct,  and  damped  his  ardour  in  the  canse 
which  had  brought  him  fmm  Britain,  when  his  own  turn  had 
been  efl'eetually  served.  Of  course,  these  are  any  thing  but 
elevating  views  of  the  character  ofConan  Mf-rialoo;  jet, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  likely  ihey  come  nearer  the  truth  than 
more  favoorubli;  assumptions  uoloured  hy  national  prejudices. 
In  proof  Ihat  he  was  no  mean  politician,  however,  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  line  which  he  adopted  were  eiaotly 
what  he  sought,  worked  for,  and  anticipated.  His  equivocal 
position  in  regard  to  aiding  Msximus,  and  his  apparent 
desertion  of  the  usurper's  cauae,  saved  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conquering  Roman  army,  and  induced  Theo- 
dosius  lo  leave  bitn  uamutested  in  bia  Gallic  cont^ueats. 
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^t  is  &  curioas  circumstance,  amidst  conflicting  hiatoriMl 
details,  that  tbe  French  write-  a  have  streDuounly  denied  thftC. 
our  insular  Brilons  formed  Ibe  eettlement  here  describod. 
under  Conao  Meriadots  or  tliat  they  planted  any  coIod^ 
on  the  continent  till  after  the  Saxon  invasion  ;  but  meH 
denial,  not ivitha landing,  ia  no  disproval.  However,  thii 
■ort  of  antiquarian  opposition  or  enoyi^lopedean  diaputatiim 
amountB  to  little  mure  tlian  a  tenaciouM  quibbling  about 
dates — as  no  wrilhingB  of  wounded  national  pride,  or  tliat 
smaller  prejudice,  local  egotism,  could  ever  nasnme  a  denial 
of  the  fact  that  the  Britons  did  conquer  Armorica,  aeltlejj. 
(here,  where  their  deacendants  ntill  remain,  and  gave  tlU 
country  the  name  which  it  slill  retains,  of  Bretagne  ifj', 
French,  and  in  English  Brittany.  Our  circumstantial  Kt*i 
count  of  its  conquest  under  Conan  Meriaxloc  agrees  so  well 
with  every  probability  of  correctness  as  to  the  era  Bssigne4i 
to  it  in  our  records,  that  any  attempt  to  overthrow  such  united, 
testimonies,  unsupported  hy  well  authenticated  proofs,  must 
be  futile  and  utterly  unavailing. 

We  now  return  to  Ellen,  the  lady  of  this  memoir,  who,  by 
the  tragical  death  of  Maximus  at  tbis  time,  became  a  widow. 
"VFhetber  she  gave  way  to  any  sanguine  anticipations  result- 
able  from  the  warlike  expediiion  of  her  lord,  or  to  any 
violent  emotions  of  sorrow,  on  his  failure  and  pitiable  death, 
ii  unknown.  Considering  the  angeniol  influences  which 
brought  about  her  union,  and  of  the  headlong  wildness  of 
that  adTeaturer"!!  exaltation,  a  hedato  miud  like  hers  would 
augur  too  wisely  lo  build  her  structure  of  worldly  happiness 
on  BO  infirm  a  foundation,  and  might  be  disciplined  to 
anticipate  the  feartiil  evils  that  fallowed — so  that,  altogether, 
it  is  probable  that  Time  fonnd  no  wounds  beyond  his  power 
to  cicatriie,  nor  sorrows  too  insurmountable  for  him  to 
milidue.  Although  her  lord  was  no  more,  and  her  dream  of 
unbition,  if  ever  she  entertained  such,  melted  into  air — the 
public  call  for  the  services  of  Kllen  hod  yet  to  be  responded 
to,  by  aa  alrauge  a  I'equiaitiuu  as  ever  tasked  the  energies  of 
ingenuity  of  a  woman. 

The  conquest  and  occupation  of  Armorica  by  Ci 
riadoc  and  his  followers  gave  rise  lo  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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«  incidents  id  Ibe  early  biHlorj  of  this  country ;  yet,  it  is 
H^t  &ir  to  acofeHB,  the  whole  narrative  in  considered  by 
'd  the  light  of  a  fiibuluus  legend.  Willi  out  fijth  in 
'.  nalioual  records  '■  the  Hialorical  Triads,"  and  the 
iTtilBh  chroDiclers,  which  avouch  the  fact,  we  are  not  of  that 
opinion,  but  decidedly  coiieeive,  that  however  the  detail 
may  be  garniBbed  by  monkish  fiction,  that  it  has  truth  for 
its  foundation.  It  is  said  tbHit  Conan  Meriadoc,  after  taking 
posaeasion  of  the  coanlry  nilh  hii  Brllish  army,  prohibited  hia 
men  from  marrying  with  the  Aroioricana,  or  any  of  tha 
native  women  of  Gnu) — being  determined  to  baniali  all  whom 
the  Bword  of  war  bad  spared  of  the  original  population,  and 
lo  people  the  country  anew  with  a  genuine  British  race. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  messeiigerE  to  Diom^tbas,  whom  he 
had  left  as  hia  deputy  in  ihc  government  of  the  dukedom 
of  Cornwall,  and  to  his  cousin  Ellen,  the  heroine  of  this 
memoir.  Of  the  former  be  desired  that  be  would  send  him 
for  his  bride  his  daughter  Ursula,  to  whom  it  ia  presumed 
be  was  previously  betrothed,  with  a  numerous  retinun  of 
yiung  ladies  and  maidens  of  humbler  degree  to  become  the 
wives  of  his  officers  and  men. 

But  it  was  to  his  cousin  Ellen,  whose  popularity  and 
influence  with  the  christian  community  was  so  great,  that 
he  loolted  for  the  fulfllment  of  this  unparalleled  requisition  i 
nor,  aa  far  as  her  efforts  were  concerned,  did  he  look  in  vain. 
Though  hitherto  noticed  without  dissent  by  any  nf  the  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  it  is  nianiftial  that 
Conan  Me riadoc's  design  of  dispossessing  of  their  country, 
Ud  probably  annihilating  the  conquered  natives  of  Ar- 
niorica,  was,  morally  considered,  most  atrocious ;  and  in  a 
political  view  most  unwise;  it  ie,  theretore,  we  behold  with 
regret,  a  gentle-minded  female,  imbued  with  the  merciful 
preoepta  of  Christianity,  thus  imposed  upon  by  the  unscru- 
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hntnanizing  faith  which  she  ardently  believed  was  ultimately 
B  civilize  and  redeem  a  barbarous  and  condemned  world. 


)  With  her  feelings  strongly  tnlietpd  in  a  cauEe,  so  spe- 
uhI;  set  furlh  to  win  her  entliii^inetiL'  support,  but  tha 
true  bearing  of  which  was  carefully  veiled  from  her  view, 
Ellen  went  to  work  with  all  the  energetic  spirit  with  whicli 
she  appears  to  have  been  endued.  It  \a  priihable,  howeTer, 
that  Bhe  found  her  miaainn  of  matrimony  a  very  popular 
one,  and  that,  au  ahe  travelled  to  different  districts  remote 
«nd  near  to  nddress  the  numerous  assemblagea  prepared  to 
receive  her,  thfit  she  met  very  ready  and  attentive  hearen, 
and  that  it  required  no  strenuous  force  of  argument,  flowers 
of  rhelorie,  or  pathetic  demon  at  rat  inn,  to  persuade  soms 
portion  of  her  auijitory  to  embrace  her  views ;  and  by  a. 
ihort  sea  voyage  to  enter  a  territory  where  husbands  were 
to  be  found  "plentiful  iis  blackberries,'"  especially  a*  it 
niny  be  presumed  that  many  of  these  fair  ones  already  had 
professed  admirers,  brothers,  or  other  relatives,  in  the  arm; 
of  Connn  Meriadoc.  However,  the  result  of  Ellen's  oratory, 
seconded  perhaps  by  predisposal  on  the  part  of  her  Ba-< 
sentive  hearers,  was,  that  the  daughters  of  the  land  came 
forward  in  dozens,  scores,  Hfties,  hundreds,  nnd  at  length 
Lthousands,  m  pious  candidntes  for  wciiocJ:,  ur  vohiuteer 
Etotaries  for  the  hymeneal  altar.  We  are  toM  that  Ellen  bad 
P  the  address  to  induce  no  leas  than  eleven  thousand  British 
virgins  to  embrace  this  undertat;ing. 

We  are  (olil  that  the  Lady  Ursula  and  this  vast 
of  females,  embarked  in  the  different  ships  preparei 
reception  ;  but  it  seems  that  Ellen,  personally,  wus  not  of 
their  number;  and  it  is  probable  she  was  at  that  lime  a 
midiUe-aged  woman,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  a  main- 
montal  connection.  It  is  certain  that  in  after  lime  site 
repented,  aufiered,  and  sorrowed  most  iiitpnselv,  for  the  well- 
intentioned  part  which  she  had  taken  in  advocating  this 
fatal  emigration  j  as  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things,, 
that  ai  none  of  the  parly  reached  their  destinatioo,  but 
suffered  and  perished  fiir  from  their  homes  and  friends,  thai 
Ibeir  relatives  in  Britain  should  reproaL'h  her  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  bereaveiiFent.  And  perhaps  taunted  her 
with  keeping  aloof  herself  from  the  perils  ol  an  expedition 
which  she  had  so  earnestly  advised,  and  energetically  eulo- 


giied,  but  was  too  pradent  to  <«take  her  persofiitl  gaftty  in 
it,  We  see  the  cruelty  afld  injustwe  of  suth  a  charge,  and 
can  conceive  the  imprtairioned  vehemence  and  inconHalabla 
affliction  of  those  so  bereft  of  (heir  neaf  and  dear  onesi  Iheir 
desolate  firesides  and  overtlawing  hearts,  the  most  fitling 
monuments  of  the  distressing-  catastrophe.  And  sad  as  lh<- 
•addesl,  we  can  conceive  Ellen  enduring  these  piwoing 
taunts  with  silent  resignation — a  heart  consumed  with  unex- 
pressed grief— appealing  for  (he  truth  of  her  bUineleasneas 
to  the  only  true  scanner  of  alt  hearts,  without  censuring  the 
human  injustice  which  condemned  her. 

There  are  different  and  very  conflictiuff  accounts  of  the 
tragic  termination  of  this  singular  and  disastrous  voyage. 
The  details  of  il,  as  stated  in  Roman  catholic  church  history, 
is  so  greatly  overcharged  with  monkish  fables  and  incre- 
•iibie  absurdities,  concocted  in  the  school  of  holy  frauds,  as 
to  violate  the  probability  of  the  results  nnrrftte<l.  However, 
to  give  the  reader  a  specimeji  of  the  eitravagance  here 
deprecated,  in  the  article  entided  "St.  Umulu  and  tha 
eleven  thoussnd  virgins,"  we  have  cited  one  of  (heir  versions 
of  this  calaGlmphe. 

In  the  Welsh  chronicles  we  are  informed  that  "adverse 
winds  and  a  tempest  arose  on  their  departure,  by  which  the 
flMt  was  scattered  \  the  ships  oontalrilng  thu  gentle  Ursula 
ud  ber  ill>faled  maidens,  either  toundered  at  sea  or  were 
wreoked  upon  the  shurea  possesied  by  Guarrius,  king  of  the 
Haoa,  or  Melga,  king  of  the  Picts,  bj  whose  barbarous 
■Ub}ecti,  it  is  said,  the  unhappy  females  were  cruelly  treated 
tnd  Bfterwarda  slain,'' 

Thus  the  cruelty  and  injustice  originally  contemplated, 
of  forbidding  the  Britons  to  unite  themseli-es  with  the  women 
nf  Armorico,  who  had  been  widowed  or  orphaned  by  their 
arms,  by  this  fatal  catastrophe,  was  completely  averted ; 
ud  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  war-worn  Qritons  were 
glad  to  BUB  to  those  females  whom  (he  virulence  of  national 
aoimosity  had  in  (he  (irst  instance  induced  them  to  reject. 
The  Britons,  however,  were  predominant  in  the  land,  which 
decidedly  proves  (bat  the  survivors  ol  the  Roman  contests 
were  somewhat  numerous,  or  that  the  meu  of  Amwrici 
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had  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  arms  of  Maximus  and 
Conan  Meriadoc.  Both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as 
to  the  farther  state  of  Ellen.  Conan  Meriadoc  became 
the  first  king  of  Britanny,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
British  kings  there. 

Whatever  good  points  may  have  graced  these  expeditions, 
upon  the  whole  they  must  be  considered  the  most  disas- 
trous of  measures  in  their  ultimate  results  that  ever  was 
conceived.  The  departure  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation drained  the  south  of  Britain  so  fearfully  of  its  inha- 
bitants, that  it  became  a  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
barbarous  Ficts  of  the  north,  who  invaded  the  vacated 
territories  in  great  force;  and  in  their  many  marauding 
expedition's  they  were  too  fatally  successful.  It  was  the 
continual  incursions  and  depredations  of  these  barbarians 
that  in  after- times  induced  Vortigern  to  embrace  the  fatal 
project  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them ;  in  this  they  succeeded,  but  seized  the  country 
for  themselves,  and  for  centuries  did  their  utmost  by  assas- 
sination and  remorseless  wars,  to  exterminate  the  descend- 
ants of  their  original  hosts  and  employers. 

GSHBSAL  Note.— Buchanan  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Maximus,  who 
has  figured  in  this  memoir,  exhibiting  his  character  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  his  bearing  in  other  respects  seems  to  warrant.  When  Maximus,  in  con- 
jaactlon  with  the  Plcts,  was  fighting  against  the  Scotch,  the  Pictish  leader  sug- 
gested to  the  Boman  governor  the  necessity  of  utterly  annihilating  the  Scottish 
race,  as  they  were  a  people,  he  said,  who  were  insensible  alike  to  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  and  the  forbearance  of  Boman  clemency.  Struck  with  the 
atrocity  of  the  proposal,  Maximus  replied,  "  immortal  gods  I  know  barbarian,  we 
noble JEtomans  war  not  so:  we  come  to  save  and  civilize,' and  not  to  massacre 
manUnd." 


THE  PRINCESS  ELFLEDA, 


]  this  terrific  warrior  queen  of  the  Ssxona  came 
among  the  Welsh  only  to  shed  their  blood,  and  seizf  upon 
their  posseiBiona,  to  burn  th»ir  dwellings,  and  cast  the  chain 
of  captivity  on  lill  whom  the  aword  of  war  deigned  to  spare — 
jet  she  shall  have,  what  it  is  probable  she  never  gave  our 
ancestnra — fair  play  at  our  hands.  It  is  true,  that  had  she 
:ippearcd  in  life  amidst  her  present  companj,  her  presence 
-would  have  created  anj  but  pleasant  sensations ;  but  as  the 
heroic  Elfleda  is  not  without  her  merits,  thej  shall  be  duly 
stated  and  candidly  descanted  upon. 

Eifleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  oa  maa- 
euline  in  frame  as  she  proved  intrepid  in  mind.  There  it  a 
singular  anecdote  related  of  her,  that  when  she  received 
young  Edelred,  son  of  the  ting  duke,  or  earl  of  Mercia,  ae 
her  lover,  the  youthful  pair  took  everj  precaution  to  keep 
their  meetings  aeeret.  One  of  these  interviews  took  place 
during  a  winter's  night;  and  time,  aa  time  always  does  in 
such  cases,  passed  more  rapidly  and  unnoted  than  when  the 
hours  are  employed  in  study  or  devotion.  When,  at  length, 
the  lovers  were  about  to  part,  at  an  hour  well  described  as 
"  between  the  late  and  early,"  to  their  mutual  terror,  they 
discovered  that  a  great  fall  of  snow  had  covered  all  the 
ground,  so  (hat  the  footsteps  of  any  retreating  parly  would 
be  traceable  in  the  morning.  While  in  this  unutterable 
state  of  consternation,  the  young  prince  was  under  the 
influence  of  great  distress  of  mind  at  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  a  discovery  that  appeared  inevitable — hia  own  ' 
fcudaeity  in  clandestinely  visiting  hia  great  sovereign's 
daughter — the  peril  that  threatened  his  beloved  princess 
1  the  severity  of  her  father — these  reflections  hung 
Bavily  about  his  heart — while  the  fair  partner  of  hia 
fcpnidence,  more  wisely,  pondered  on  expedients  how  to 
ptricate  themselves  from  their  troublcK.  A  happy  thought, 
>  the  golden  wing  of  a  passing  angel  haatenmg  owMBii 
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on  a  misainn  at  mercy,  flashed  euddenly  on  the  mio 
Elfleda,  and  chaiijrei]  her  giallid  uheek  to  the  glov 
radiancy  of  revived  conSdenue.  In  a  few  wurda  she  explaioe&V 
(he  nature  of  her  pkn,  and  refused  for  a  moment  to 
tain  the  delicate  si^ruples  of  her  lover.  In  an  instant  ahQ  j 
wag  out  at  the  lattice,  or  window,  of  the  ground  Botx 
spartmenl  which  they  occupied ;  then  turning  her  &ce  from 
it,  end  bending  her  hack  to  a  convecient  state  for  the  prince 
to  mount,  ahe  received  his  weight,  and  bore  hi'l'  off  trium- 
pbanlly  1  She  carried  him  with  eaae  am!  rapidity,  a  consi- 
derable distance  heyood  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  put  hi 
down  in  security,  wished  him  good  npeed,  then  hurried  baek 
to  her  apartment,  which  she  re-entered  at  the  windov 

But  this  feat  of  fine  horsemanship  performed  upon  tl^ 
back  of  a  king's  daughter,  did  not  pass  unwitnessed ;  twOi 
piur  of  human  eyee  were  expanded  to  their  utmost  stretcfaj. 
n  wonderment  of  a  sceue  so  stronf^e — those  of  king  Alfrad 
and  the  learned  Asser  his  chancellor.  The  sleepless  coreiv 
said  to  inhabit  the  kingly  crown,  and  perhapE  the  ohoQ- 
callor's  black  cup,  had  mAi'o  these  sages  watchers  the 
livelong  night ;  pondering,  perhaps,  how  best  to  extirpate 
certain  swarms  of  nniional  vermin,  iu  the  haled  forms  of  thtt 
ped-hsired  men  of  Denmwfe,  who  then  infected  the  kinga 
dum  ;  and  aimed  tu  perform  by  the  Saxons  what  the  nta  • 
■re  said  to  do  by  the  rabbits— -to  kill  the  whole  eorninuni(y, 
and  repuople  their  dwellings  with  their  own  party. 

Notwilhstanding  the  cares  of  state,  the  vigilant  Alfr^ 
was   no  stranger   to   the   amatory    meetings    betwei 
daughter  and  the  young  prince  of  Mercia ;  but  on  wile 
this  ttnnge  exploit  of  the  young  lady's,   lie  dEleriuined  to 

tput  an  end  to  such  vagaries  for  the  future.  Unknown  to 
the  princess,  the  prinoe  of  Mercia  was  overtaken  by  swift 
horsemen,  who,  according  to  Iheir  instructions,  soon  brought 
him  back  a  prisoner.  Alfred  occupied  his  chair  of  state  in 
the  tlirone  room,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  when  Edelred, 
in  chains,  was  led  in  by  a  party  of  guards— aud  to 
mutual  aatonishment  and  terror  confroDted  with  ihe  princess. 
Alter  a  grave  silence  of  some  u.oments'  dur.itian,  Alfred 
detnanJed  of  hU  assembled  courtiers,  lords  and  Udie! 


their  different  groups,  "  what  does  that  man  deierve,  who 
preaumes  to  mnke  a  mule  of  a  king's  daughter?''  The 
ready  answer  of  more  than  one  voice  was  "  he  deserves 
death."  Alter  enjoying  the  wonderment  of  bU  court,  and 
the  perpleiity  of  ihe  young  offenders  for  a  aliort  apace,  the 
benevolent  Alfred  called  them  lo  him,  and  with  an  outburst 
of  mirth  that  would  shock  the  etiquette  of  modern  court*. 
declared  that  ai  a  puiiiahmont  due  to  their  enormities  they 
should  be  made  man  and  wife  before  sunset ;  a  decree  that 
was  accordingly  put  into  speedy  execution.* 

But,  alat,  for  the  brevity  of  youthful  felicity — those  sunny 
days  that  well  may  be  called  the  romance  of  life !  Elfledk 
haa  no  more  to  be  related  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  The  stem  and  stirring  buaioeHB  of 
life,  diversified  aloae  by  different  degrees  of  affliction,  pos- 
■ested  the  rest  of  her  unenviable  days.  She  lost  her 
husband  in  early  life,'|'  who  left  her  the  widowed  mother  of 
an  only  daughter  named  Alfwyen.^  Soon  after  this  heavy 
blow  occurred  the  death  of  her  venerable  father,  the  illua- 
trioua  Alfred,  deservedly  styled  the  great.  In  addition  to 
her  affliction  for  tbe:^e  grievous  bereavements,  she  had  to 
endure  much  from  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  her  brothers. 
who,  iu  their  quarrels  for  the  aucceesion  to  her  father's 
throne,  alternately  ravaged  her  little  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  seized  on  a  coasiderable  portion  of  her  dominions. 
Immediately  on  the  death  of  her  father,  her  eldest  brother, 
Edward,  was  enthroned  in  (he  royal  dignity;  "which,"  in 
the  words  of  Wynne  ihe  historian,  "so  displeased  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  bis  brother  Adelwulph  that  presently 
be  raised  a  cruel  war  against  him,"  and  flying  to  Northum- 
berland, ho  united  hl.i  army  with  that  of  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  family  and  country  (he  Danes.  The  Danei 
and  Angles,  with  a  certain  number  of  traitorous  Saiuns, 
made  him  their  king.  Marching  proudly  at  the  head  of 
this  barbarous  horde,  he  ravAged  Ihe  country  wherever  he 
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deatrojiDg  all  who  refused  to  ackaowledge  tlie  tegit"* 
imacy  of  his  title  a«  their  aovereign.  Among  these  wm 
his  sister  Elfleda,  the  widowed  princeas  of  Mercia,  whoi 
notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  threatened  her,  had  th&' 
lirniness  to  den;  hio  right  to  the  dignitjr  which  he  had 
arrogated  to  himself — and  who  probably  rated  him  L 
very  choice  terms,  for  hia  presumption  and  treason  against 
his  elder  brother  and  lawful  sovereign.  To  revenge 
himself  on  his  sister,  A  del  nulph  hod  the  dastardly  onieltf 
to  destroy  her  country  with  fire  and  sword;  wherever  ha 
passed,  desoUtJon  marked  his  progress.  It  merits  par- 
ticular notice,  how  history  distinguishes  that  he  subdued  the 
country  of  the  eait  Saxons — but  only  spoiled  the  eouotrj 
of  Meroia;  tVom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  formei 
country  acknowledged  him  for  ita  sovereign,  while  the  latt^ 
refused — which  argues  strongly  for  the  popularity  of  Elfled* 
with  her  subjeots.  Some  time  after  Adelwulph  was  slaiB 
in  ft  decisive  battle,  wherein  his  brother  Edward  was  tb« 
victor.  Notwithstanding  the  generosity  and  loyalty  of 
Elfleda  towards  Edward,  as  her  elder  brother  and  sovereign, 
which  had  subjected  her  to  the  revengeful  cruelties  of  Adel- 
wulph, the  former,  in  a  spirit  of  gratuitous  heartlessnesB, 
deprived  her  of  her  sovereignty  and  revenues  in  the  <' 
of  London  and  Oxford — on  no  other  plea  than  what 
derived  from  the  suggestions  of  selfish  ambition.* 

If  H  woman,  under  any  circumstances,  can  stand  excused 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  man,  for  subduing  those  attrac- 
tive gnuies  which  make  her  lovely  in  his  eye,  her  soft 
demeanour,  retiring  gentleness,  and  yielding  flexibility  of 
character,  to  trespass  over  the  sexual  boundary  with  which 
nature  has  t^enced  his  prerogatives — to  put  on  the  stem 
characteristics  of  manhood — not  the  masquerading  tiiolery 
of  the  helmet  and  war-boots  of  Mars  upon  the  shrinking  , 
frame  of  Venus — but  the  dire,  fateful  earnestness  of  tha 
life  or  death  hazards  of  the  day  of  biittle — then  surely 
El^eda  is  not  only  uncensurable,  but  feelingly  commendabU 
tor  the  subsequent  part  she  look  in  repelling  personally  tha 


aggression  of  ambitioua  DeighboarB  and  every  desiription  of 
marauders  or  asBailsnta.  The  uoeuviable  function!  which 
ibe  embraced,  glowing  as  ih?  reeulla  of  her  daring  appear 
in  the  dubious  lustre  imposed  by  success,  was  not  a  matter 
of  chiiioe,  but  literally  enforced  upon  her  by  the  mercileH 
oecesflity  which  environed  her  position.  Deprived  of  tha 
natural  support  of  the  dependent  state,  her  womauly  cod- 
dition  unprotected  by  the  powerful  arm  and  daring  beart 
of  man,  slie  said  to  her  aoul  ia  the  extremity  of  her  help- 
lessness, "  my  husband  ia  in  the  grave,  my  father's  sleep  is 
dreauilesa  of  iny  woes, — ray  brother — let  me  not  think  of 
bim ! — no,  I  Imve  none  to  help  me — then  I  will  be  a  man 
myself.— as  far  as  in  me  liea,  I  will  emulate  his  virtues,  and 
nerve  iny  woman's  heart  with  manly  resolution." 

In  the  year  914,  when  king  Edward  was  busily  employed, 
in  opposing  and  e.ipelling  the  Danes  from  the  norlh  of 
England,  llwgan,  lord  of  Brecon  and  prince  of  west  (Vales, 
**  aeixed,  us  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing the  many  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  hia  country, 
uid  recovering,  by  well-timed  exertions,  the  posaessioni 
which  had  been  wrested  Iroai  hia  ancestors ;  and  with  the 
Btrongest  levy  be  could  muster,  he  passed  the  Saxon  bound- 
ary and  commenced  hostilities."" 

Seeing  her  brother's  dominions  thus  invaded  in  his 
absence,  forgetful  of  his  csTielty  and  injustice  towards  her 
and  her  country,  with  a  refined  spirit  of  magnanimity  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  refined  nation  and  period, 
this  generous  daughter  of  the  royal  Alfred,  who,  of  all  the 
children  of  that  great  prince,  seemed  alone  to  inherit  the 
virtues  of  her  father  personally,  led  an  army  tn  oppose  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Meeting  with  Uwgan  on  the  borders, 
a  severe  engagement  ensued,  in  which  she  not  only  defeated 
him,  but  compelled  him,  with  his  broken  bands,  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  took  his  courae  towards  the  north 
of  England,  and  at  Derby — the  slroug  hold  of  the  Danish 
powers,  being  favourably  received  by  those  in  power  there, 
he  joined  his  army  to  theirs,  and  thua  strengthened  the 
enemies  uf  king  Edward.  Aesured  of  the  correctness  of 
^H  •  Theojibllue  jDiiea'a  LIsUrry  of  BrecuiiaUre. 


intelligence,  Elfieda  immediately  marched  her  army 
into  WuIbb,  and  entered  the  tawa  of  Brecon  in  battle  army. 
attacked  the  coEtle*  of  prince  Hwgikn,  soon  took 
it  hj  storm,  and  made  the  princent,  his  wife,  and  thirty- 
three  of  her  people  prisoners  of  war,  whom  uhe  sent  oS  to 
a  9Bfe  custody  in  Mercio.  This  battle  in  Welsh  is  callad 
OiDoitk  y  Dinaa  Neaydd ;  signifying  the  work  of  the  new 
fortreas. 

"  Hngan  being  thus  disconcerted  in  his  projects  and 
disgraced  in  his  arms  (as  before  observed),  fled  to  Derby, 
where  he  joined  the  Danes,  who  cordially  received  and 
tendered  him  their  assistance.  Supported  by  his  new 
Mends,  he  prepared  for  a  reoommeticement  of  boatilitiest 
but  all  his  attempts  to  elude  the  vigilance,  or  resist  the 
good  fortune  of  Elfleda,  were  vwii  i  with  incredible  activity 
ihe  hastened  with  her  victorious  army  and  pursued  her 
defeated  foe  to  his  rallying  place;  here,  before  he 
enabled  to  complete  his  sebemes,  she  kid  close  siege  ti 
town.  Though  Hwgan,  on  the  other  side,  was  not  idle, 
and  though  he  encouraged  the  garrison,  both  by  ezhortcttioB 
and  example,  to  make  a  spirited  defence,  yet  after  a  trifling 
advantage,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  set  on  Sre  by 
Gwayne,  lord  of  Elj,  steward  to  Elfleda,  and  after  a  vigorout 
attack,  possession  was  taken  of  the  citadel  by  the  assailant*, 
Hwgan,  perceiving  that  every  thing  was  irrecoverably  Io»t, 
determined  to  die  bravely  rather  than  surrender  himself 
dUhonaurably  to  a  woman — he  therefore  rushed  furiously 
into  the  heat  of  battle,  and  fell,  covered  with  ionumeraU* 
wound9."t 

Still  aniious  to  as^aiat  her  brother  in  clearing  the  country 
■if  those  restless  intruders  the  Danes,  we  find  Elfleda  next 
year  besieging  the  city  of  Leicester,  "which  was  (juickly 
surrendered,  and  the  Danes  therein  perfectly  aubdued." 
The  fame  of  theas  several  actions  being  bruited  abroad,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  became,  aa  Wyni 
Fxpresses  it,  learliil  and  timorous  ;  and  the  Yorkshire  rue 
voluntarily  did  her  homage,  and  professed  their  services. 

Such,  accomplished  in  n  very  brief  apace  of  liini>,  wei 


the  wBrlike  Feats  of  the  intrepid,  never-thiliog  princew 
Elfleda.  Some  of  our  Cumbrian  hiaturians,  whu  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  Ibeir  patriolism,  than  the 
CDolneas  of  an  UDbiasB^d  juilgment  on  her  claima  to  admi- 
mtioD,  ha,se  caat  their  Bneera  at  her  os^nroption  of  the 
fiioctionE  of  a  general,  and  culled  her  an  nmazon ;  obaerruig 
also,  "  thai  from  her  masculine  talents  and  military  eiploila, 
(he  was  geiierallj  called  the  tinff  :''*  but  fortunately  for 
her  fame,  none  could  disparage  lier  with   more   invidiooa 

But  Elfleda  waa  not  dislinguiehed  merelj'  as  ea  emulator 
of  the  "  town-battering,  homicidal,  gory  Marfl,"'t'  for 
honourable  meDtiun  is  made  of  her,  as  "  a  woman  of  singular 
virluea — and  one  tb«t  greatly  strengthened  ihe  kingdom 
of  Meri^B,  by  building  townaand  caalles  against  the  iiicur- 
aions  of  foreign  enemies."!  She  ia  also  favourably  noticed 
for  having  repiiired  and  rebuilt  thuae  portions  of  the  city 
of  Cheater  which  had  been  battered  or  destroyed  by  the 
Danes.  The  towns  whieh  she  built  in  Mercia  were  Stren- 
gHt  and  Bruge,  by  the  forest  of  Morph ;  Tamwarth, 
Siafbrd,  Edelhurgh,  Cherenburgh,  Wadeburgh,  and  Run- 
eofe — eight  fortified  towns  or  cities!  more  than  double 
the  number  that  she  is  said  to  have  d^alroyed.  Thna, 
to  her  glory  be  it  recorded,  amazoii  aa  aho  is  called,  her 
paeiGc  deeda  l^r  surpass  In  magnitude  nil  that  is  attributed 
to  her  destructive  feats  in  war;  and,  therefore,  the  good 
which  she  performed  for  the  Ixtnelit  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  aame  pruportion  will  be  found  to  over-balanee  the  evil. 

She  died  at  Tnmworth,  in  [he  year  920,  after  eight  years 
rule  over  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Iler  eeaseleas  exertions 
for  the  protection  and  general  beneflt  of  her  subjects,  mnat 
have  won  her  their  most  devoted  love  and  admiration  while 
living,  and  their  deepest  regret  (or  their  irreparable  loss 
at  her  decease.  She  lies  buried  at  St.  Peter's,  in  the  city 
of  Gloucester, 

It  ia  with  no  slight  degree  of  indignation  we  learn,  that 
m  the  death  of  this  generous  heroine,  ber  brother,  Isiag 
^^K  '  TbeDphilua  Jonei.  t  Wynne's  tilBloO'  of  Walta, 
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Edward,  the  unworthy  Bncoessor  of  the  great  king  Alfred, 
had  the  unspeakable  baseness  to  disinherit  her  orphaaed 
daughter  Alfwyen ;  when  he  seized  all  her  lands  in  Mercia, 
under  the  uofouniled  pretence  that  he  had  heard  she  w 
»bout  to  contract  a  private  marriage  with  Reynald,  king 
of  the  Danes,  unknown  to  hun,  whom  ber  mother  had 
appointed  her  guardiai 

We  Intended  to  conclude  this  memoir  here ;  but  since 
writing  the  foregone,  we  have  alighted  on  Pennant's  account 
of  this  heroine.  As  he  records  some  maltera  not  includad 
in  our  researches,  and  haa  omitted  man;  points  herein 
embraced,  we  will  give  his  account  entire,  so  that  altogethsr 
the  reader  will  have  as  perfect  a  biography  as  can  be  gleaned 
at  this  time  of  day  of  the  celebrated  Blfleda,* 

"  This  lady  (Ethelfleda)  ia  so  frequently  mentioned  ia 
the  Mercian  histoiy,  that  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  gtv» 
a  brief  account  of  her.  She  was  the  undegcnerate  daughtec 
of  the  great  ^fred,  and  the  wife  of  Edelred,  earl  of  Mercior 
under  his  brother-in-law  Edward  king  of  England, 
birth  of  her  first  cbildf  she  separated  herself  from  her 
husband,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  like  an  araaaon  of  old, 
determined  on  a  life  of  chastity,  and  devoted  herself  to 
deeds  of  arms.  She  kept  on  the  best  terms  with  her 
huaband :  they  united  in  all  acts  of  muniSceuce  and  piety ; 
restored  cities,  founded  abbeys,  nnd  reiooved  to  more  suit- 
able places  the  bones  of  long-departed  saints.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  912,  she  assumed  the  government 
of  the  Mercian  earldom,  and  the  command  of  the  army- 
She  became  so  oelebrafed  for  her  valour,  that  the  effe- 
minate titles  of  Iftdy,  or  queen,  were  thought  unworthy  of 
her ;  she  received  iu  addition,  those  of  lord,  and  king. 


The  heroine  appears  welt  to  have  united  this  eutogium.* 
Her  abilities  and  aclivity  were  perpetually  eierted  in  the  aer- 
Vks  of  her  country.  She  erected  a  castle  at  Sceargate ; 
Uwtber  at  Briege,  the  modem  B  ridge  worth ;  the  third  at 
Tammeorthige,  or  Taraworth ;  afourth  at  Slfflfford;  a  fifth  at 
Eadeiihyrig,  novr  the  chamher  in  the  forest  in  Cheahire ; 
&  sixth  at  Weeringwic,  or  Warwick;  a  seventh  at  Cjric- 
byrlc,orChirburj;an  eighth  atWe»rdhyrig,or  Wedsbiirrow, 
in  Staffurdshirc  ;  and  n  ninlh  at  Rumcof,  or  Runcom,  in 
Cheshire.  She  took  Brecknocic,  and  made  its  qneen  pri- 
laner ;  she  stormed  Deorab)',  or  Derby,  but  lost  four  thanes 
within  the  place ;  and  finnliy  she  restored  the  city  of  Leger- 
ceasler,  after  its  desolation  by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  the 
malls,  and,  as  some  pretend,  enlarged  the  city  so  greatly 
as  to  include  the  caslle,  which  before  stood  vfithout  th« 
ancient  precincts.  Death  put  an  end  to  her  glorious  coarse, 
at  Tamworth,  in  the  summer  of  922,  iVom  whence  her  body- 
was  translated  to  Gloucester.  Her  loss  nas  regretted  by 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  none  so  sensibly  felt  as  by  her 
brother  Edward,  for  she  was  as  usclui  to  that  prince  in  the 
cabinet  as  tn  the  fieldt 
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THE  LADY  EMMA, 

WIPE    OF    GEIFFITH    AB    MADOi;.    LORD    Of    DIl 


Amoho  tier  otiier  claims  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  thb 
lady  aart  her  unpopular  lord  stand  recorded,  in  a  direct  litM 
as  the  immediate  ancestorB  of  our  great  nattonal  hero  Owei 
Glendower.' 

Of  the  husband  of  Lady  Emma,  Pennant  saja,  "  Griffitl 
ab  Madoc,  lord  of  Dinas  Bran  (so  styled  in  consequenoi 
of  hla  naakiug  that  castle  hia  chief  rastdeDce),  unfortunatell 
hecame  enamoured  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Lord  Jhioi 
Audley,'!'  who  alienating  his  affections  from  his  countr 
made  him  one  instrument  of  its  suhjpction,  and  the  di 
tioD  of  his  own  family.  He  took  part  with  Henry  lU 
and  Edward  I.  against  his  own  natural  prince.  The  reien 
meot  of  his  countrymen  was  raised  against  him,  and  I 
was  ohijged  to  confine  himself  in  hi«  castle  of  Dinas  E 
where  probahly  grief  and  shame  put  an  end  to  his  life  ii 
12^0. 

Proverbially  accurate  as  Pennant  is  generally  allowed  b 
be,  he  is  not  altogether  correct  in  this  statement,  Whel 
Llewelyn  ab  Griffith,  the  last  native  prince  of  Wales,  fouui 
bis  star  ia  the  oacenduni,  be  paid  a  hostile  visit  to  Powyji^ 
punished  the  adherents  of  Edward  I.,  and  pardoned  th 
whose  unhappy  circumstances  compelled  them  to  des 
the  cause  of  their  country,  on  their  abandoning  the  standon! 
of  their  invaders,  and  returning  to  their  duty.  ThomasH 
in  bis  "memoirs  of  Owain  Glyndwr,"  says — "ha  banUhej 
Griffith  Gwenwynwyn  out  of  the  country,  but  Griffith  A 
Madou's  submission  restored  him  into  favour,  and  reinstatod 
him  in  hia  patrimony.     Griflith's  policy  was  comraeDdablffj 

M  Jbiiih  Aiiale^  WM  a  VHltsnt  EiikIMi  Mp(«ln  of  lhMi>  Umo,  n 


tbe  fortune  of  England  was  now  at  a  low  ebb  ;  he  leturned 
to  the  duty  he  had  long  deBertad,  and  found  protection  in 
hU  natural  sovereign.  His  return  to  alleenance  and  fidelity 
diffused  joy  and  Mtlsfaction  through  every  breast ;  nor  does 
history  record  any  diaobedient  acta  of  hia  to  the  day  of 
Ma  death — which  happened  in  1270,  at  hia  caatle  of  Dinas 
Bran.  He  was  buried  in  the  neigboiiring  abbey  of  Llane- 
gweat,*  which  his  father  had  erected.t 


The  conclnaion  at  which  Pennant  and  the  W^lah  hialo- 
riani  have  arrived,  respecting  the  evil  consequences  of 
Griffith  ab  Madoc'a  marriage  with  the  lady  Emma,  is 
Eicarcely  warranted,  on  a  &ir  inveatigation  of  the  history  of 
this  period,  so  diaaitrous  to  Cambrian  independance.  There 
were  other,  and  very  powerful  reaaons  for  the  conduct 
which  he  adopted,  without  attributing  undue  btame  to  a 
woman,  whose  greatest  miafortuneB  were  being  too  lovelfi 
a  foreigner  in  a  strange  land,  and  native  of  that  buniie 
nation,  moat  abhorred  hy  her  husband's  couutrymeD,  In 
fact  there  was  nothing  new  or  strange  in  the  conduct  of 
Griffllh  ah  Madoc,  however  unworthy   it  may  be  deemed. 

ITie  chieftains  of  Powys  were  always  notorious  for  their 
an ti- patriot! am  and  alliance  with  their  national  enemies. 
Even   Owen  ab  M.-idoc  ab   Meredith,   the  gracidfather   of 
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this  Gnffith,  married  to  Susannah,  aialer  of  the  patrio 
Owen   G^jnetta,   and  therefore,   without   the   preteDce 
being  hiassed  hy  on  Eoglisb  wife,  being  a  Seading  man 
the  times  of  Henry  II.,  Ricb.ird  I.,  and  Itiug  John,  v 
generally  in  oppositiun  to  the  interests  of  hia  conntrj. 
an  asaemblj  of  cbjef^ins  convened  by   Llewelyn  ab  I 
worth,  at  which  Madoc  (the  father  of  Griffith)   stood  fnr^ 
must,  that  hard-tighting  generous  prince  made   known  ti 
them  hid  determination  to  reecue  his  as 
vnsiaiiige.      He    represented   to   them 
[erma  the  evils  resulting  from  their  la 
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aud  their  want  of  virtue  ic  deserting  the 
Dountrj,  whose  miserable  ailualion  be 
colours  as  nroiigbt  upon  their  minds  s 
too  transient  gleam  of  patriutism.  Madoc,  doubtless,  f* 
this  appeal  as  a  reflection  on  tbe  infamy  of  his  fntber,  wl 
(Confederated  with  Henrj  11.,  and  incited  him  to  invat 
North  Wale^,  commaoded  his  na>y,  and  made  a  desceat  < 
ihe  inland  of  Anglesea,  where  a  crtieL  butcherj  of  flkt 
mbabitants,  and  an  ioimeniie  destruclino  iif  property, 
the  result,  although  the  ravagers  were  ultimately  worsted 
and  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  islanders.*  Another  princely 
Irailur  of  tbe  Powysiau  race  was  Owen  ab  Edwyn  tho 
f^tther  of  Angharad,  consoti;  of  Griffith  ab  Cynan,  as  ziar* 
rated  in  the  memoir  of  that  amiable  princess.  He  deserted) 
with  his  whole  army,  to  king  Henry  I.,  which  compelled 
bis  son-in-law,  the  sovereign  of  North  Wali's,  to  fly  hi* 
ilominioDs  and  seek  refuge  in  Ireland.  With  these  strikiDg 
instances  before  us,  of  the  defection  of  former  prinoes  of 
Powys,  it  is  unjnet  to  charge  tbe  English  wife  of  Griffith  ab 
Madoc  as  the  sole  cause  of  her  husband's  attachment  to  the 
sovereign  of  England. 


Setting  these  considerations  aside,  liie  private  cunuuct  of 
■the  lady  Emma  appears  to  have  been  both  wise  and  exem- 
f\arj  in  all  respects.  The  lordships  of  Grifiilh  ab  Madoe 
stood,  as  tve  might  sAy,  centrally  between  the  Kngliah  and 
"Welsh  bellig-eraots.  Perceiving  perhaps,  with  a  prophetic 
«ye,  whit  musl  ultimately  prove  the  isaue  of  the  contest 
fcetween  a  powerful  and  a  weak  state,  the  natural  conclusion 
must  be  that  what  be  coQiiidered  prudence,  got  the  better 
of  his  patriotism,  and  determined  him  to  join  the  strongest 
party ;  the  success  of  which,  in  his  view,  was  moat  likely 
to  bring  about  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  be  a  bulwark  of  protection  to  his  family. 
Judged  bj  Spartan  or  ancient  Hoinan  principles,  his  conduct 
must  be  contemned.  But,  if  prudence  is  indeed  a  virtue, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  own  family  allowable  to  have 
a  first  hold  on  his  affections,  the  decision  of  Griffith  ab 
Madoc,  in  the  eye  of  modern  civilization,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  very  deep  criminality,  even  if  counselled 
thereto  by  bis  beloved  English  partner.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  lady  Emma's  political  sins  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Welshmen  of  olden  times  (nod  indeed  it  ia  doubt- 
ful whether  any  better  foundation  can  be  found  for  the 
charges  against  her  than  the  violent  prejudices  of  the  times, 
and  the  bitterness  of  national  antipathy),  in  the  eye  of 
hunanity,  her  private  worth  calls  for  deep  appreciation, 
as  a  highly  honoured  wife  and  a  greatly  beloved  mother. 
Previous  to  bis  death  Griffith  ab  Madoo  manifested  his 
affection  by  the  settlement  on  her  of  considerable  lands  for 
her  own  personal  revenue.  There  is  a  hundred  in  Flint- 
shire bearing  the  uame  of  Maelor  Sacsnaeg  ;*  so  called 
from  its  being  a  part  of  the  jointure  of  this  English  lady- 
As  witnesses  to  tbia  settlement  on  their  mother,  in  their 
father's  lifetime,  the  four  sons  of  Griffith  set  their  hands 
and  flcnls,  and  became  also  the  faithful  executors  of  a  deed 
which   deprived   them   of   a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 
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The  crowning  proof  of  the  esoellenoe  of  character  whic^ 
distinguished  ihe  kdy  EmmB,  In  her  oira  family,  is  < 
found  ia  tlie  afiection  uf  these  soot.  It  is  pleasant  to  ae^ 
recorded,  long  after  the  death  of  their  father,  lhea«  wortfcy 
joaag  men  not  only  confirmed  and  renewed  their  fathe^t 
settlemeut  on  their  widowed  mother,  but  made  coniiderabli 
additions  to  the  original  grant. 

It  has  heen  mentioned,  that  at  the  death  of  Griffith  t 
Madoc,  he  left  four  »ons;  consequently,  from  the  peculiarly 
of  her  position,  the  lady  Emma  found  herself  placed  uodA^ 
circutQ stances  of  great  difficulty  in  respect  of  these  chil*^ 
dreu.  Her  husband's  nearest  kindred  claimed  the  g^iard^ 
ianship  of  the  four  boys,  which  their  mother  determined' 
to  resist,  and  opposed  with  all  the  energy  of  her  cfaara^tef^ 
which  became  more  developed  when  she  found  herself  with*' 
oat  a  protector,  and  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  her  owb 
mind.  These  paternal  relatives  naturally  feared,  that  Oi 
the  children  were  taken  by  their  mother  to  England  to  hlf 
reared  there,  they  would  beoome  thoroughly  English  la' 
their  feelinga  and  future  political  bias,  inclining,  of  courMt.' 
more  to  the  king  of  England  than  to  the  princes  of  Walei.^ 
Notwithstanding  her  watchful  vigilance  to  thwart  theit^ 
designs,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  her  of  Griffith  anl' 
Owen,  the  two  youngest  of  them ;  but  Emma  retained  the 
two  eldest,  Madoc  and  Llewelj'n  In  her  own  hands.  How*' 
ever,  finding  herself  subjected  to  a  long  and  harassing* 
aystcm  of  annoyance  from  these  kindred,  mental  disquietude 
on  this  account,  and  the  difficulty  she  found  in  ma!ntainin(^ 
her  own  jointure,  so  wrought  upon  her  firmness,  that  at' 
length  she  resolved  upon  a  measure  more  fatal  to  her  inter-' 
ests  than  the  moat  cruel  machinations  of  her  enemies  could' 
have  devised.  "She  thought  it  espedient  to  transfer  the 
care  of  them  to  king  Edward  I.,  alleging  that  their  ancestors' 
had  sworn  fealty  to  the  king  of  England,  and  that  they 
were  feudally  his  wards.  Edward  accepted  their  wardship, 
and  committed  Madoc  to  the  care  of  John,  earl  Warren, 
and  Llewelyn  to  Roger  Mortimer,  third  son  of  Ralph  Mo^-. 
(second  husband  of  Gwladys  Ddu),  lord  of  Wigmore. ' 
It  will  he  observed  that  these  children  had  a  portion  ofl 


thflir  lale  fsther's  eslatea  ussigned  them  i  Madoc  the  elder, 
the  lordships  of  Bromfield  and  Yale.*  and  hod  a  claim  lo 
the  rerersion  of  Moldadale,  Hopesdale,  and  Maelor  Saef- 
aaeg,  bis  mother's  jointure,  and  detached  part  of  Flintshire 
liefore  described.  Llewelyn,  the  second  aon,  had  allotted 
lo  him  the  lordships  of  Chirk  snd  Nalhewdwy— no  small 
leinptations  to  giiardiaiis~who  bore  them  hut  little  regard. 
However,  we  are  iofonned  that  earl  Warren  buiit  the  castle 
of  Holt  iD  Brom6eId — and  Roger  Mortimer  the  castle  of 
Chirk — and  placed  English  garrisons  in  each  of  them, 
Qstensibly  to  protect  the  property  of  those  children  from 
their  father's  relalions,  but  in  reality  to  keep  them  for  them- 
selves— for  the  uiihnppj  children  were  doomed  from  the 
hour  they  fell  into  the  custody  of  their   English  guardians. 

PeBnaot  remarlis  on  the  English  king's  cruel  policy — on 
the  death  of  Griffith  ub  Modoc,  Edward  I.  ungralefiill]'' 
bestowed  on  John  earl  Warren  the  wardship  of  tht>  eldest 
son  of  bifl  old  partizan+ — ai  be  did  that  of  the  second  on 
Roger  Mortimer,  Bolh  guardians  anderilood  the  meaning 
af  the  favour  i  and  accordingly  made  away  with  the  pour 
children,  and  gained  full  possession  of  their  estates.  Yorke, 
in  his  royal  tribes  of  Wales,  aays,  "  und,  as  it  might  happen, 
the  wards  were  missed — and  rto  more  found. 
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What  mwiner  of  death  they  suffered  is  unknown  ;  tra- 
[on  says  they  were  drowned  in  the  night  in  the  river 
Uoe,  at  Holt,  They  perished  by  some  secret  and  violent 
death,  by  the  hands  of  their  guardinns,  without  a  doubt, 
who,  by  the  grams  of  Edward,  succeeded  generally  to  their 
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esmtewi     Edward,  however,  participated  in  the  spoil,  but  it 
is  to  be  lioped  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  warda.     Tho- 

,  the  biographer  of  Owen  Glendower  remartB — 
animoaity  and  vindictive  spirit  luwuda  the  last  prince  of ' 
Wales  might  juaiify  the  insinuation,,  and  his  acquittal 
would  be  verj  dubious  before  ajury  of  Welsiimen." 

It  appears,  further  researches  and  accidental  discovery 
enabled  Pennant  to  correct  certain  very  material  errc 
the  above  account,  which.be  does  in  the  following  statement. 

Historians  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing-  that  tha 
children  who  were  murdered  were  the  two  cldeM  so 
GritHlh  ah  Madoc  ;•  they  were,  in  fact,  the  children  of 
Madoc,  Griffith's  eldest  son  ;  so  that  in  reality,  it  was  1 
jKrundsons  whom  the  lady  Euima  gave  to  the  wardship 
the  bearllesB  Edward,  and  whom  earl  Warren  and  sir  Roger 
aiortimer  caused  to  be  drowned  under  Holt  bridge.  What 
crowns  the  satisfaction  of  the  settlement  of  thia  histoiieal 
question  ia  the  following  addition  hy  Pennant: — "This  I 
discovered  in  a  manuscript  comniunicafed  to  me  by  th» 
reverend  Mr.  Price,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library.  Be 
that,  the  manner  of  the  death  had  been  current  in 
country  under  the  fahle  of  the  two  fairies  who  had  I 
destroyed  in  that  manner,  and  In  the  same  place ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  tale  was  till  very  lately  totally  lost.  The 
barbarity  of  the  two  guardians,  so  far  from  being  punished 
by  their  master,  was  rewarded  ;  Warren  had  the  grant  of 
Dina«  Br^n,*  and  all  Bromtield,  confirmed  to  him,  dated 
from  Rhjddlan,  Oct.  7th,  1281 ;  and  Mortimer  that  of  Chirk," 

To  return  to  the  lady  Emma— finding  herself  an  object  oF 
persecution  from  the  hostility  of  her  late  busbaod'a  kindred, 
and  being  molested  in  her  jointure  by  them  in  revenge  fc 
having  delivered  her  grandsons  to  the  care  of  the  English, 
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she  WM  thrown  into  great  perplexity.  She  made  applica- 
tioD  to  king  Eilwnrd  to  take  Mnelor  SnesDseft,  her  jointure 
into  his  own  possession,  and  give  her  lands  in  England  for  it, 
where  the  eould  spend  the  residue  of  her  days  in  peace- 
Edward,  of  conrse,  acquiesced  in  her  desires,  and  thus  got 
into  possession  of  those  noble  domains,  and  held  the  same 
ever  after.  On  the  death  of  the  lady  Emma,  these  lands 
should  have  reverted  to  ber  family.  But  Edward  kept  hath 
the  demesnes  of  Hopesdale  and  Maelor  Saesnaeg,  the  latter 
he  annexed  to  Flintshire  undertbe  pretence  that  the  heirs 
were  rebels. 

The  period  of  the  lady  Emma's  decease,  or  any  record  of 
what  further  hefel  her,  is  unknown.  Doubtless  she  disco- 
vered, when  too  late  to  recal  the  past,  that  the  greatest  error 
of  her  life  was  attaching  too  high  an  opinion  to  the  character 
of  her  sovereign,  br  giving  her  grandchildren  to  his  protec- 
tion. When,  in  Ihe  evening  of  lile  and  the  solitude  of  a 
sorrowingoldnge,  she  had  to  endure  the  agony  of  reflecting  on 
thisfalsestep,  which  brought  the  poor  children  to  a  premature 
and  cruel  death — and  the  eoniraat  presented  in  Ihe  safety 
and  happiness  of  those  who  remained  in  Walen,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  husband's  kindred — it  is  probable  tlat 
poignancy  of  her  grief  made  her  latler  days  so  extremely 
wretched,  that  her  prospect  of  the  grave  was  more  soothing 

Pennant  adds,  Warren  usurped  the  property  of  Madoo, 
but  was  seized  with  remorse  for  his  crime,  and  instead  of 
removing  the  other  object  of  his  fear,  as  a  MschiaveliaD 
politician  would  have  done,  procured  from  Edward  a  grant 
ol  Glyndyfrdwy  to  Griffith,  the  third  son  of  Einma  and 
Griffith  ftb  Madoc,  dated  from  Rhyddlan,  12th  February, 
1292.  Griffith  held  his  lordship  under  the  king  of  England 
in  chiefty,  and  was,  by  the  "Welsh,  called  y  Barwn  Gwr/n, 
or  the  white  baron.  He  possessed  also  his  deceased  brother 
Owen's  portion  of  Cynllaetb,  and  so  in  descent  to  Owen 
Glendower. 

Wynne,  in  his  history  of  Wales,  says,  "Griffith's  wife  had 
in  her  possession  for  her  dowry,  Maelor  Saesneg,  Hopesdale, 
^nd  Moulsdale,  with  the  presentation  of  Bangor  rectory." 
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Elsewhere  he  observes^  ^  Beeing  two  of  her  sons  disinherited 
and  done  away,  and  the  fourth  dead  without  issue,  and  doubting 
lest  Griffith,  her  onlj  surviving  child,  could  not  long  con* 
tinue,  she  conveyed  her  estate  to  the  Audleys,  her  own  kin, 
who,  getting  possession  of  it,  took  the  same  from  the  king. 
From  the  Audleys  it  came  to  the  house  of  Derby,  where  it 
continued  a  long  time,  till  sold  to  Sir  John  Glynne,  sergeant- 
at-iaw,  where  it  still  continueth.** 

Thus  by  this  unfortunate  arrangement,  Griffith,  the  third 
son  of  Emma  and  Griffith  ab  Madoe,  was  deprived  of  that 
portion  of  his  inheritance,  but  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Glyndwrdwy,  and  became  tlie  great  great  grandfather  of 
Owen  Glendower,  as  thus.  He  was  the  father  of  Madoc 
Crupl,  or  the  cripple,  who  was  the  father  of  Madoc  Vychan, 
who  was  father  of  Griffith  Vychan,  who  was  the  father  of 
Owen  Glendower. 


)LE  DADGHIKB  AUDHElBBaa  OF  OYKAS 

OF  KOBiH  wjjjEb,  ahd  (jdeen  of  ukbvys 

OT  ALL  WAl^S  AHD  THE  ISLB  OF  MAS. 


T  fbr  the  nmrrkgeof  this  piinceaa  nith  the  kiog 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  must  commence  by  relating  sorue 
incidentB  which  look  place  in  the  reign  of  her  father.  Cjaan 
Tyndaethwy,  king  of  north  'WaleB,  was  disturtied  in  hia 
government  by  the  hostility  of  his  brother  Howel,  who 
claimed  of  him  a  diiiaion  of  the  sorereigntji  and  to  hare  the 
island  of  Anglosea  for  his  own  share.  Sensibly  aware  of 
the  impolicy  of  such  b  measure,  and  ita  certain  tendency  to 
weaiien  the  nation  when  opposed  to  a  foreign  power,  as 
fatally  proved  in  afVer  year*  bj  hia  grandson  Hoderic's 
adoption,  the  king-  resolutely  opposed  a  scheme  so  pregnant 
with  national  disasters.  Uowel,  equally  tenacious  of  what 
he  considered  his  right,  according  to  the  law  of  gavelkind  (so 
fetal  lo  monarchies  and  eicellent  in  republics — the  ultimata 
ruin  of  Wales),  determined  to  compel  hia  brother  to  yield 
him  that  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  brothers  met  in 
arms,  and  in  two  hard-fought  battles  Howel  came  oiT  vic- 
torious, and  for  a  while  held  the  sovereignty  of  Anglesea  in 
defiance  of  Cynan.  But,  in  a  third  engagement  between 
them,  Howel  was  overthrown,  and  being  compelled  to  dy 
hia  country,  became  a  ruined,  homeleaa  refugee. 

Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Han,  appeared  to  be  the  only  coun- 
tries where  a  Welsh  prince  under  auch  unfortunate  circum- 
Btacces  could  meet  entertainment  and  protection,  and  to  the 
latter  island  Howel  bent  hia  course.  The  Isle  of  Man  was 
then  ruled  by  Mervyn  Vyrch,  a  prince  of  very  amiable  cha- 
racter, courteous  manners,  and  of  similar  royal  descent  with 
his  nnn  family.  He  was  the  son  of  Gwyriad  ab  !Elidure, 
descended  from  Belinus,  the  brother  of  Brennus,  one  of  the 
euly  kings  of  Britain.    His  mother  was  Nest,  dau^'ntat  5A 


Csdell  the  Uin  of  Brochwell  Ysc^thraeg,  king  of  Muthrttvel,  1 
or  PowyB.  Mervyn  received  the  unhappy  prince  with  the  | 
utmost  urbanity,  kindoess,  and  hoapitaltty.  The  revenues  1 
of  certain  lordships  in  the  north  of  the  island  were  nsaigned  ] 
for  his  maintenance,  and  erery  attention  that  a  noble  mind  , 
could  suggeet,  to  ameliorate  the  severities  of  fortune,  were  J 
with  studied  delicacy  accorded  him.  This  honourable  ^ 
treatment  wrought  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Howel;  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  towards  bis  generous  host,  he  sag-  > 
geated  to  Mervyn  that  he  should  seek  the  hand  of  hia  niece  i 
the  princess  Essyllt,  sole  heircaa  of  his  brother  Cynan  Tjn-  I 
dacthwy,  king  of  north  Wales,  in  marriage.  Speedily 
'  acting  on  this  advice,  and  following  the  instructions  uf  HoweU  , 
Mervyn  wooed,  won,  and  married  the  lady.  Howel  died  in  i 
the  fifth  year  of  hia  eiile  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  A.D.  j 
822.  He  survived  his  brother  the  king  of  north  Wales 
about  two  years ;  and  so  far  from  yielding  to  any  sugges-  I 
tions  of  ambition  to  seize  on  the  vacant  throne,  as  a  less  I 
generous  prince  might  have  done,  he  seems  to  have  found  ft  I 
superior  pleasure  in  seeing  his  niece  and  friend  enthroned 
in  that  sovereignty.  . 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  in  rude  times  like  these,    I 
such  an   instance  of  a  naturally  turbulent  and  ambitious    j 
mind  overcome  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  yielding  to 
the  dictates  of  friendship  and  the  most  refined  notions  of 
honour. 

Thus,  on  the  death  Cynan  Tindaethwy,  about  the  year 
820,  the  princess  Essyllt  and  her  husband  Mervyn  Vyrch 
became  the  king  and  queen  of  north  Wales  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  were  united  into  one  sovereignty.  To  prevent 
the  jealousy  and  discontent  commonly  entertained  bj  a  semi- 
barbarou}  people  against  a  prince  or  princess  not  native 
born,  the  government  was  carried  on  under  the  joint  names 
of  Mervyn  Vrf  uh  and  Essyllt. 

Of  persoaul  memoirs  tve  have  scarcely  anything  more  to  re- 
late of  this  princess,  but  by  her  position  in  joint  Bovereigntyi 
and  perhaps  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government, 
her  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  completely  miied  up  with 
the  public   affairs  of  the  day.     Her  existence  was  passed 
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amidst  the  most  stirring  events  ever  recorded  In  the  annals 
of  her  country — when  Danish  irruptions  and  Saxon  inva- 
sions scarcely  allowed  an  interval  of  peace  to  either  the 
Britons  or  their  assailants. 

The  contemporary  Saxon  sovereign  of  this  period  was  that 
ever  restless  wielder  of  the  hattle-brand  and  desolating  war- 
torch,Egbert,'''king  ofthe  west  Saxons.  The  personal  character 
and  great  abilities  of  this  prince  rendered  the  epoch  not  only 
remarkable  in  a  high  degree,  but  to  the  Britons  it  was  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  ever  experienced  by  them  since 
the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  public  events  of 
her  father's  time  and  her  own  compose  a  chain  of  the  most 
dire  national  evils,  of  which  each  link  is  a  calamity,  that 
hitherto  had  ever  befallen  their  nation. 

In  her  father's  reign,  and  the  early  part  of  her  own  and 
partner's,  the  important  cities  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester, 
and  a  considerable  circuit  of  country,  embracing  many  dis- 
tricts attached  to  each,  were  torn  for  ever  from  the  Welsh ; 
the  British  inhabitants  slaughtered  or  driven  thence,  and 
repeopled  by  the  Saxons*  The  island  of  Mona  was  seized 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  make  its  conquest  the  more 
memorable,  the  name  was  changed  to  Anglesea,  or  the  En- 
glishmen's isle — which,  although  reconquered  in  after  time, 
it  has  retained  ever  since*  Her  father's  contemporary  was 
the  barbarous  and  butchering  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who 
caused  the  deep  dyke  and  high  rampart  bearing  his  name 
to  be  made.  It  extended  a  hundred  miles  over  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  across  valleys  and  rivers,  from  the  waters  of 
the  Dee  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Wye,  where  the  latter  falls  into 
the  Severn.  The  only  season  of  peace  sought,  or  acceded 
to,  by  Offa,  was  for  the  insiduous  purpose  of  finishing  this  infa- 
mous dyke  unmolested ;  the  purpose  of  which  was,  to  divide 
the  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  the  country,  that  had  been  torn 
from  the  Welsh  and  seized  by  the  Saxons,  from  the  stark 
and  sterile  mountainous  regions,  to  which  he  meditated  to 

«  Although  Egbert  failed  In  conquering  the  Britons,  he  succeeded  in  mai- 
tering  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  united  them  all  into  one 
under  his  own  sovereignty — and  then,  for  the  first  time,  ordered  his  dominions 
to  be  called  England,  and  his  subjects  Ensrli^thmon. 


eocfiae  tliem,snd  made  it  peoal,  under  terrible  coDsequenoM 
(oHen  exacted),  to  pass  its  baandorj.  To  revenge  himMb 
OD  the  Welsb  who  had  deapiaed  his  dyke,  imd  levelled  it  fbE 
coD9iderabla  length,  Offa  with  a  Btrong  army  sought  th^ 
forces.  "  Both  pitrtiea  coming  at  length  to  a  general  e 
gageme.tit  upon  Ghuddlau  Marsh,  the  Welsh,  under  the  i 
command  of  Caradoc,  a  chieftain  of  the  country,  \ 
tirelj  defeated,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  their  leader 
slain  in  the  action.  Besides  this  great  lose  fthilcb  Uw 
Welsh  had  suRered,  the  Saxon  prince  commanded  bI 
tbe  children  and  the  nieu  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  t 
be  massacred,  the  women  scarcely  eBoaping  his^fury."*  ■^— 

In  theyear  (408, twelve  years  before  the  accession  of  EssjlK 
lo  her  fclher's  throne,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  SaEO{ 
invasions,  the  city  of  St.  David'n  was  taid  in  ashes  by  thai 
reraorselesa  people.  That  event  was  preceded  by  an  et" 
of  the  sun  and  moon — a  terrible  distemper  likewise  si 
upon  the  cattle — and  the  next  year  the  city  of  Diganwy 
was  destroyed  by  lightning.  These  incidents,  arising  froiB 
natnral  causes,  were  marked  by  sbperstition  as  presages  o' 
national  calamity ,"t 

Matthew  of  WEstminster  recites  no  leas  than  two  inva- 
sions of  Wales  by  Egbert  in  the  years  810  and  811,  and  in 
the  year  6t9  he  again  over-ran  the  dominions  of  the  BritODi 
with  a  powerful  army,  "  desolated  the  country  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  seiied  on  the  lordship  of  Rby- 
Toniac.  He  then  advanced  to  Mona  and  took.possessioa  of 
that  island,  having  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Welsh  at 
Lanvaes,  near  Beaumaris.  It  was  at  this  period,  as  befoM  '| 
related,  that  the  island  irrecoveTabiy  lost  ' 
This  formidable  inroad  was  do  sooner  over,  as  if  the  Welsk  I 


!,  the  Welsh  joined  their 
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were  to  enjoy  no  interval  of  peace,  Iban  Kenulph,  liing  «l 
Mercia,  in  two  successive  inroadti,  commilted  great  deviui- 
tation  in  we»t  Wftien  anii  in  Powya, 

Mattliew  of  Westminster  mentions  another  invasion  of 
Wales,  in  the  yew  830,  in  which  he  partially  subdued  the 
t  the  country,  and  made  its  kings  tributarjr.  The  Welsh,  in 
ezceasive  resentmeot  of  these  numerous  invasionsi  ia  the 
year  833  allied  themselves  with  a  Danish  army  which  tben 
invaded  tHe  Sa«on  teirltory,  "as  the  lees  and  more  distant 
evil,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  o: 
biiah  the  Danish  power  on  the  ru 
and  hereditary  enemies." 

tn  consequence  of  this  allian< 
forces  wilh  the  Uanes,  and  after  having  ravaged  a  great  part 
of  bis  dorainioQs,  and  destroyed  many  of  hi;  castles  and 
fortified  towns,  they  fimgbf  a  levere  battle  with  the  Saxon 
prince  upon  Hengist  Down ;  but  in  this  action  they  sus- 
tained a  terrible  defeat,  with  the  slaughter  of  a  great  part 
of  their  army. 

la  835,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Welsh  for  their  combi- 
natiao  against  him  with  bis  mortal  enemies  the  Danes,  Egbert 
invested  Chester,  the  chief  city  of  ancient  Vendotia,  in  Welsh 
called  Caerlleon  Ddwrdwy,  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
on  the  British  frontiers.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  caused 
the  brazen  effigies  or  statues  of  Cadwallon,  king  of  Brit^, 
with  which  the  town  was  adorned,  to  be  pulled  down  and 
defaced— forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  the  erecting  of  such 
again. 

We  are  too  apt,  like  the  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers 
of  our  country,  to  overlook  the  effect  of  female  influence  in 
political  and  warlike  doings;  but  were  the  real  parts  which 
that  sex  look  in  these  transactions  duly  recorded,  it  ia  pro- 
bable we  should  find  many  of  the  vaunted  warriors  of  the 
day  in  the  position  of  puppets — the  wires  that  set  them  in 
motion  being  guided  by  the  fertile  head  and  dL>xten>us  hand 
of  a  woman.  We  are  told,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
Egbert  wus  influenced  in  his  excessive  severity  against  the 
Welsh  citizens  of  Chester,  by  the  inveterate  malice  of  h\a 
wife  Bedburga,  whose  haired  of  the  Wela\\  alnwsl  KmaimV:^ 


to  frenzy.  The  mercilesa  pair  united  tbeir  venom  ia  a.  pro- 
clamation, M  cruet  as  it  «as  unnTailing,  commanding  that 
all  the  men,  with  their  wiyea  and  children,  who 
acended  from  British  blood,  should  depart  their  1 
in  sis  months  on  pain  of  death.  And  to  add  injury 
inault,  EghoTt  promulgated  another  law,  as  savage  aad  ni 
ieas  as  the  former,  which  affixed  the  peualty  of  death  to. 
every  Welshman  who  passed  the  limits  of  Offa's  dyke  and 
should  he  taken  on  the  English  borders.  Bnt  fie  did  uol 
live  to  see  these  barbaritiBa  put  into  expcution,  hut  died  very 
Boon  after  the  conqaeat  of  Cheater.  "  Dia  death,''  ea.y» 
Warrington,  "probably  suspended  foTseveral  ages  the  destiny 
of  Wales." 

"  A  short  cessation  of  the  Danish  inroads  guve  leisure  to 
Berlbred,  the  tributary  sovereign  of  Mercia,  to  renew  hos- 
tilitiei  against  the  Welsh,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  in 
843,  by  the  two  princes,  at  a  place  called  Ketlel,  upon  tha 
frontiers,  in  which  Mervyn,  the  prince  of  north  Wales,  wu 
slain.  Her  son  Roderic  the  Great  succeeding  to  the  sove- 
reignty, the  widowed  princess  Easylltj'aa  queen  dowager,  it 
is  probable,  lived  the  remainder  of  der  days  in  the  quietude 
of  obscurity;  but  the  particulars  of  her  after  life,  and  tfao 
period  of  her  death  remain  alike  unrecorded. 


lo^Allody: — "  EuyUt,  hdIb  daDahter  ai 
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MESAN  VEECn  ETAN, 

3B    MiUGABBT    EVAS3    OF    PESTJ.YK. 


MBOiN  vwiCH  Evan,*  or  Margortt  Evana,  of  Pentlyn  (lake 
head),  was  a  very  eiCraordiuary  characlerj  and,  although 
occupying  bul  ■  homely  poBition  in  life,  as  the  human  race 
are  all  creulurea  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  nointeresting  to 
aurmiae  what  she  might  have  been  had  fortune  cast  her  lot 
in  aootber  sphera  and  era,  and  given  a  fair  field  to  her  gen  ioB. 
It  is  undeniable  that  this  rustic  heroine  of  a  comparatively 
lowlj  lot  possessed  more  of  what  is  called  the  master  mind 
than  many  who  have  been  born  to  empire,  swaying  the  fete 
of  nations,  and  conducting  them  to  eminence  and  glory. 

The  only  written  account  which  we  have  met  of  her  is  in 
the  pogae  of  Pennant's  "  Tour  in  North  Wales,"  where  her 
faites,  talents,  cipacitiee  and  qualifications,  are  enumerated 
more  in  the  style  of  an  auctiooeer's  catalogue  than  anything 
reaembling  a  biographical  memoir.  He  says, "  near  this  end 
of  the  lake  (of  Lanbetris)  lives  a  celBbraltd  personage,  whom 
I  was  dUappointed  in  not  finding  at  home.  This  was  Mar- 
garet verch  Evan,  of  Fenllyn,  the  last  spraimen  of  tbe 
strangth  and  spirit  of  the  British  fair.  She  is  at  this  time 
(the  year  1786)  about  ninety  years  of  age.  This  extraordi- 
nary female  was  tbe  greatest  hunter,  shooter,  and  fisher  ol 
her  time.  She  kept  a  doEen,  at  least,  of  dogs,  terriera, 
greyhounds,  and  spaniels,  all  excellent  in  their  kinds.  She 
killed  more  foies  in  one  year  than  all  the  confederate  hunts 
do  in  ten  ;  rowed  stoutly  in  a  boat,  and  was  qneen  of  the 
lake;  fiddled  excellently,  and  knew  all  our  old  music;  did 
BOt  neglect  the  mechanic  arts,  for  she  was  a  very  good 
joiner,  boat  builder,  harp  maker,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaker. 

.,  algnlDei  Nef  ui  duogbliir 


She  9hoeii  her  own  horses,  made  her  avn  shoes,  aod  built  ber 
I  boats  white  she  wus  under  contract  to  aoayey  tha 
copper  ore  donii  the  Inke^.  At  the  age  of  seveaty  ghe  •» 
the  best  wrestler  in  the  eoantry,  and  few  yoong  men  dai 
to  tr;  a,  fall  with  her.  She  bad  onee  a  maid  Bervant  of  co 
genial  qualities — but  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  at  last 
earthed  this  faithful  eompanion  of  hera.  It  must  not  be 
gotten  that  at)  the  □ctghbourlng  bards  paid  their  addresses 
to  Megan,  and  celebrated  her  exploits  in  pure  British 
verse.  At  length  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  most  efieminat« 
of  all  her  admirerti,  as  if  pre'determined  to  maintain  tha 
BDpariority  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  her.'' 

Recurring  again  to  the  cuneideratioD  of  what  this  homelj 
heroine  might  have  been  under  other  and  more  faTOuring 
oircumalanceB,  we  shall  venture  to  ateer  our  course  into  the 
r^lon  of  probabilities,  and  contemplate  her  in  oertain  els' 
rated  positions. 

The  late  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  wm  in 
dfty  emphatioally  styled  the  Napoleon  of  peace,  with  eqnal 
justice,  in  the  eslijnation  uf  philoEophy,  might  not  this  ' 
derful  woman  be  designated  the  Boadicea  of  humble  life? 
Of  such  muleriulit,  mental  and  bodily,  as  gave  being  te 
Megan  verch  Evan,  most  aMuredly  was  that  ancient  British 
heroine  composed,  and  under  different  auspices  these  eztra> 
ordinary  females  might  have  changed  places  {  tha  aamo 
might  be  said  of  the  doughty  Sarali,  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  even  of  the  greatly  capable,  firm  willed,  and  ready 
witted  queen  Elizabeth, 

Let  us  ima^na  Megan  verch  Evan,  with  her  manifold  and 
wonderfiil  oapacities,  barn  in  another  land,  and  coming  ii 
contact  with  the  great  Fater  of  Russia,  under  similar  cir- 
aumstaooea  with  the  Swedish  corporal's  widow — and  this  U   J 
a  fairer  parallel  than  might  at  first  appear ;  fur  our  intrepid  I 
Welsh  woman's  condition  through  life  was  much  superior  J 
to  Catherine's  original  state.*     The  strong  but  coarse  mind  I 
of  Feter  did  nut  revolt  against  the  oireumatances  of  d^rs< 


□  which  ha  found  the  fair  Swixle,  aa  the  mistress  of 
the  ennobled  cook's  l>of,  prince  MeneikofF,  bat  captivated 
hy  her  native  graces,  transferred  her  to  his  own  palace, 
and  kept  her  in  the  same  capacity  till  her  merits  became 
developed,  when  he  espoused  and  made  her  his  empress. 
It  is  probable  that  Catherine  in  early  life  was  really 
handsome,  and  a  very  graceful  little  woman — and  the  credit 
of  a  good  address  is  generally  conceded  to  her;  bat  with 
tbe  proverbial  penchant  of  lall  men  for  dirounitive  women, 
it  is  litely  the  czar  exaggerated  her  claims  to  high  re- 
gard. With  the  exception  of  her  forhaiale  hit,  which  ex- 
tricated Peter  from  the  disasters  of  Pultona,  it  is  probable 
her  other  merits  were  to  be  sought  for,  like  those  of  the 
majocitj  of  ber  sex,  in  the  peculiar  taste  and  imagination  of 
her  admirer. 

The  Margravine  of  Bareith,  with  little  respect  for  the 
romaace  in  which  her  history  had  arrayed  her,*  strips  away 
the  trappings  of  fancy,  and  exhibits  her  as  she  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Prussia — a  dumpy  little  woman,  overdecked 
with  ornaments,  but  somewhat  of  an  economist  in  soap  and 
water. "f  According  to  the  traditions  of  north  Wales,  Megan 
Tercb  Bvan  was  tall,  firm  sel,  and  of  a  noble  presence. 
Wbat  a  congenial  partner  would  she  have  been  for  such  a 
man,  who,  of  all  others,  would  have  valued  those  original  but 
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a  Irolllng  malt  in  haraen. 
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masculiae  qualificatioDa,  so  repulsive  to  the  generiiUty.  of 
mankind.  And  what  an  empress  of  Russia  Megan  would 
have  made !  especially  after  burying  the  autocratf  when  her 
genius  might  soar  uncontrolled.  Even  the  second  Cathe- 
rine might  have  been  surpassed  in  her  better  course^  that  of 
emulating  the  reform  spirit  of  the  great  Peter ;  but  in  her 
darker  deeds  Catherine  was»  doabtlesst  unapproachable. 

But,  alas  I  for  Megan,  poor  Megan— great  Megan — ^li- 
mited as  she  was  to  a  lowly  sphere,  and  playing  a  small 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  human  ejustence,  she  was  above 
the  frailties  of  either  of  these  empresses,  guiltless  of  the 
crimes  and  cruelty  of  the  last,  dying  in  the  esteem  of  all 
whom  she  valued-— and  not  one,  of  all  the  earth,  **  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time,"  will  ever  curse  her  memory. 
Oh  I  happy  contrast  in  the  humble  heroine  of  the  lowly  cot. 


This  lady  belongs  to  a  rerj'  early  epoch  in  our  national 
history,  and  waa  not  only  coeval  with,  but  said  to  have  been 
the  originul  tituae  of  tlie  earliest  invasion  of  this  country  by 
theRomana. 

Fleer*  wa'  the  daughter  of  a  dwarf  named  Mygnach  Cor, 
and,  although  her  father  might  hare  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  teaat  comely  of  mankind,  his  daughter  is  s^d  to  have 
ahone  very  iho  paragon  of  the  female  beauties  of  her  time. 

One  of  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish  kings  of  Gaacony,  called 
Murchan  Lleidr,  or  Murchan  the  thief,  has  had  hia  memory 
consigned  to  injkmy  for  his  beioous  olfences  againat  tbia 
ancient  British  beauty.  This  contemptible  king  of  the 
Gaacoua,  dreading  the  arma  of  the  Romaoa,  who  had  already 
made  conq^uetts  in  Gaul,  and  ineapnble  of  acting  the  hero  in 
defence  of  his  nation,  found  it  easier  and  more  congenial  to 
bis  ignoble  nature  to  play  the  parasite  and  sycophant  to 
Julius  Cieaar,  distinguiahed  himaelf  in  the  capacity  of  a 
royal  pimp  to  that  imperial  terror  of  the  barbaric  world. 

The  celebrity  of  Fleer  basing  reached  th«  continent,  pro- 
bably carried  thither  by  the  bards  and  minairels  of  the  time, 
her  fame  for  anrpaasing  beauty  at  length  became  known  to 
king  Murchan.  This  amiable  specimen  of  Gascon  royalty 
then  determined  on  a  personal  visit  to  our  island,  to  aacer- 
ttun  whether  this  reputed  beauty  was  equal  to  the  extrava- 
gant eulogies  fioaling  amidst  popular  report.  But  nothing 
could  be  less  royal  either  in  its  motives  or  appointments 
tbaD  the  sinister  vialt  of  king  Mutchaa.     Inalead  of  entering 
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The  Wolsh,  however,  in  addition  to  the  chastiBemeDt  in- 
flicted by  the  army  of  Csiwallawn,  avenged  tbemaelvea  on 
the  Guacon  king  by  affixing  to  his  name  the  stigma  which 
has  cluog  to  it  for  ages,  and  may  distinguish  it  while  the 
letters  and  languages  of  this  isie  exist)  of  Murcluin  Leidr,  or 
MurchaD  the  thief. 

The  beautiful  Fleer,  the  lady  whose  transcendant  charms 
on  this  occasion  put  sixty-one  thousand  men  in  motioD  tu 
avenge  her  abduction,  and  probably  as  tanay  to  commit  and 
uphold  the  deed,  unfortunately  becnroe  the  direct  cause  of 
what  was  then  considered  the  direst  evil  that  could  befal  her 
country,  the  invoaiaa  and  ultimate  conquest  o(  Britain  by 
the  legions  of  Rome. 

Although  we  have  this  instance  of  a  hostile  visit  made  by 
a.  British  army  to  Gaul,  it  appears  that  the  Britons  had  mora 
frequently  been  the  friends  and  allies  of  that  country,  and 
rendered  it  the  most  efficient  aid  against  the  Romao  invaders. 
But  as  thia  eipedition,  for  the  liberation  of  Fleer,  being  the 
greatest  army  ever  sent  Irom  the  shore  of  Britaia,  was 
directed  against  a  tributary  state,  the  presumed  friend  and 
ally  of  Rome,  both  that  circumstance  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  armament  combined  to  give  umbrage  to  Julitu  Coeur. 
That  great  commaDdeT  and  statesman  saw  at  once  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  Britain  under  Roman  control,  as  an  addi- 
tional security  ibr  his  Gallic  eoaqueats  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Gauls.  Csesar's  own  account  partially  confirms  this 
view  of  his  motives,  wherein  he  states  that  it  was  in  consider- 
ation  of  the  assistance  which  the  Britons  rendered  the 
Gauls  in  their  battles  with  the  Romans  that  determined 
him  on  the  subjugatioci  of  the  island.  "  Some  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Cffiiar,  glancing  at  his  notorious  avarice,  raised  a 
report  tliat  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  British  pearls,  with 
which  some  of  our  rivers  then  abounded,  was  in  reality  the 
principel  motive  for  hia  invaaion,'"  which  taken  literally  was 
a  very  puerile  insinuation,  but  we  are  told  that  this  waa 
only  a  poetical  metaphor,  signifying  the  female  beauties  of 
Britain,  the  celebrity  of  whom  was  then  vivid  and  in  general 


circulation,  ii lie  the  fame  of  Circassian  beauties  of  modern 
times,  founded  on  the  eventful  circumstances  connected 
with  the  adventures  of  Fleer,  the  lady  of  iliia  memoir. 

Cagwallawu  ab  Beli,  the  diatinguiabcd  lover  and  after- 
wards the  husband  of  the  lovely  Fleer,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated chieftain  of  bia  time,  and  proved,  with  bis  gallant 
Britons,  a  most  formidable  opponent  to  the  invading  legions 
of  Rome,  He  is  mentioned  with  respect  in  Roman  annala 
by  the  latiuized  name  of  CasaivelauDus — while  in  the  his- 
torical Triads  of  bis  own  country,  his  importance  as  a  great 
and  active  leader  in  the  moat  periloua  times  ia  striLtingly 
recorded. 

Aflcr  conquering  king  Murchan,  Coswallawn  ia  staled  to 
have  entered  his  presence  in  a  golden  car,  whence  he  stands 
recorded  in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the  three  royal  possessors 
of  B  golden  car.  In  another  oftho»e  vehicles  of  primitive 
history  he  ia  celebrated  as  one  of  the  three  eminently  faithful 
lovers  of  the  isle  of  Britain. 

In  one  Triad  he  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  three 
elected  chiefe  of  battle,  or  generaliasimo,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  legions  of  Csesar,  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  British  history.  Dr.  Owen  Pnghe 
remarks  on  this  Triad — ■*  whatever  impression  the  dbci- 
plioed  legions  of  Rome  might  have  made  on  the  Britons  in 
the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  departure  of  Casar  they 
considered  as  a  cause  of  joyful  triumph  j  and  it  is  stated 
that  Cas'nallawn  proclaimed  ana^aaembly  of  the  various  states 
of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  that  event  by 
feasting  and  public  rejoicing." 

In  another  Triad,  Caswallawo  is  recorded  to  have  been 
one  of  the  three  Goon  Pehsecdtobs  of  the  isle  of  Britain, 
on  account  of  the  long  and  harraaaing  warfare  in  which  he 
persevered,  to  the  grievous  annojance  of  the  Romans,  whom 
be  aimed  to  sicken  of  residing  in  this  island  after  its  partial 
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The  name  of  this  uunt,  and  the  nnmerons  chuTclies  dedi^ 

cated  to  her  Id  Wales,  under  the  designation  of  Llttosaot- 
fraid,  point  to  a  period  when  the  public  mind  wai  more 
impresaed  with  veneration  for  supposed  guardian  aogels  and 
peculiar  protec^ting  saints,  tlian  agitalod  with  matters  of 
commercial  enterprize,  or  anj  of  those  laudable  scbemea  fiw 
improving  the  worldly  condition  of  mankind,  which  la  aftel^ 
times  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  this  iEland.  In  tho4i 
dreamy  days  Wales  might  have  vied  with  Spain  and  Ptat 
tugal  in  their  saint-admiring  propensities— and,  duubtlesiM 
there  was  no  small  matter  of  discussion  that  esrved  to  keep 
the  nadonal  mind  languidly  awake  respecting  the  suppoMJi 
merits  of  some  saints  in  preference  to  others. 

The  two  principal  favourites  in  "Wales,  as  patron  lai 
next  to  Dewi,  or  St.  David  himself,  appear  to  have  I; 
St.  Michael  the  »rchat>gel,  to  whom  are  dedicated  all  tbo«^ 
diurnbes  bearing  the  name  of  Llanvihangel,  and  St.  Fru^ 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  whom  ao  many  sacred  edifice 
and  parishes  owe  their  deaignatioD, 

Saint  Fraid  is  the  same  pious  personage  who  is  known  ^ 
England  as  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Bride,  to  whom  th*  cburehMH 
bearing  those  names  have  been  devoted  or  dedicated, 

To  the  valuable  researches  of  our  respected  oontemporaij^ 
ibe  Rev,  Robert  Williams,  editor  of  that  exeellHnt  work,  t' 
"  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen,"  whtck 
every  patriot  Webhman  onght  to  possess,  we  stand  indebtn 
for  the  following  information  respecting  the  lady  saint  q| 
this  memoir  :— 

"  According  to  the  ancient  records  quoted  in  Sonedd  J 
.  Saivit  she  was  the  daughter  of  Cadwrthal,  or  Cadwthlfud 
Ld|U|k^|k|Mriae  Dwyppws  ab   Cevyth.     The  Irish  ac- 
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counts  state  that  she  was  born  at  Fochard,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  about  A.D.  453,  and  that  she  ^as  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Dubtach,  or  Dabtachus,  a  man  of  consideraUe 
rank  in  his  country.  When  she  grew  up*  no  importunities 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  enter  the  married  state,  so  she 
took  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  St.  Meb,  a  disciple  and 
nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  who  received  her  profession  and 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity. 

<*  She  formed  a  religious  community  of  her  companions 
who  had  been  veiled  with  her,  which  increased  so  much, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  erect  several  nunneries  in  many 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  Her  fame  spread  through  the 
British  isles,  and  besides  the  numerous  churches  dedicated 
to  her  in  Wales,  there  are  several  in  England  and  Scotland, 
also  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrides, 
near  to  Isla,  a  celebrated  monastery  was  built  to  her  honour, 
called  Brigidiani. 

**  lorwyth  Vynglwyd,  a  Welsh  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, has  put  her  legend  in  Verse,  with  the  miracles 
attributed  to  her,  which  are  printed  in  "  Williams's  History 
of  Aberconwy.***  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  English  verse, 
in  a  work  entitled  '*  a  Friend  of  Irish  Saints;'*  Patrick, 
Columba,  and  Bright*  published  at  Louvain  in  1647.  Among 
other  wonders  it  is  said  that  she  sailed  over  from  the  Irish 
coast  on  a  green  turf,  and  landing  near  Holyhead,  at  the  spot 
now  known  as  Towyn  y  Capel;  the  tOd  became  a  green 
hillock,  on  which  she  caused  a  chapel  to  be  built  which  was 
called  afler  her  name.'*  f 

Here  it  appears  to  us  exceedingly  curious  how  a  reputed 
holy  personage,  long  before  her  appearance  among  her  Welsh 
admirers,  could  have  become  so  astonishingly  popular,  so  in- 
tensely venerated  for  her  imagined  sanctity,  as  to  inspire  the 
people  of  every  district  in  this  country  with  a  determination 
to  build  churches  and  chapels,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  this 
Irish  abbess  and  saint.     But  the  poetic  legend  and  attributed 

*  An  octayo  volame  published  at  Denbigh  in  1835. 

t  '*  See  an  interesting  account  of  Towyn  j  Capel,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
j^rchnological  Institute,  III.  223,  by  the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley .**_  TFiUiam^t 
iiagraphwal  DkHonary. 
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miracles  explain  all.  In  those  palmy  days  of  priestly  im- 
posture, human  credulity,  and  the  general  prostration  of  in- 
tellect among  the  people,  we  can  conceive  with  what  ardour 
the  simple  population  listened  to  the  legends  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  living  saints,  residing  in  remote  places;  the 
more  remote  the  better,  as,  even  in  that  period  of  the  infancy 
of  human  reason,  a  saint  or  a  prophet  was  more  hon(M*ed  a&r 
than  at  home.  No  statement,  however  improbable  or  impos- 
sible, was  too  gross  for  the  gullibility  of  the  childish  public, 
a  miracle  sanctioned  and  reconciled  everything ;  and  woe  to 
him  who  dared  to  express  a  doubt :  he  became  the  object  of 
priestly  vengeance,  and  a  general  mark  of  reprobation  and 
persecution.  To  return  again  to  Mr.  Williams*s  account  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  he  says — 

^^  That  she  visited  Wales  at  some  period  seems  corroborated 
by  the  great  veneration  paid  to  her,  for  there  are  no  less  than 
eighteen  churches  and  chapels  dedicated  to  her  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, viz. — Disserth,  in  Flintshire ;  Llansantfraid  Glan 
Conwy,  and  Llaasantfraid  Glynceiriog,  iu  Denbighshire ; 
Llansantfraid  in  Mechain,  Montgomeryshire ;  Llansantfraid 
Glyn  Dwrdu,  in  Merionethshire^  St.  Bride's,  in  Pembroke- 
shire; Llansantfraid,  in  Cardiganshire  ^  Llansantfraid  Cwm- 
mwd  Deuddwr,  and  Llansantfraid  in  Elvael,  Radnorshire ; 
Llansantfraid,  in  Breconsbire;  St.  Bride's  Major,  St.  Bride's 
Minor,  and  St.  Bride^s  super  £lai,  in  Glamorganshire;  St. 
Bride  or  Llansantfraidf  Skeofreth,  St.  Bride's  in  Netherwent, 
and  St.  Bride's  Wentlong,  in  Monmouthshire;  besides  Capel 
Llansantfraid,  now  in  ruins  near  Holyhead. 

Saint  Fraid,  St.  Bride,  or  St.  Bridget,  died  on  the  1st  of 
February,  A.D.  525,  on  which  day,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  her  memory  is  celebrated."  * 

*  **  There  was  another  St  Brldgid  or  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden,  who  Is  often 
oonfoonded  with  her,  but  she  lived  many  »se»  later." — WUHanu^s  Biographical 
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GENERAL  NOTES  TO  SAINT  FRAID. 

Oar  ancient  British  saints  are  said  to  be  held  in  an  Inferior  degree  of  repute,  in 
comparison  with  those  whom  Some  delights  to  honour,  in  consequence  of 
the  reputed  non-payment  of  their  canonization  fees,  although  some  of  them 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Roman  calendar.  This  omission  truly  might  well 
have  been  excused,  as  the  requisition  of  such  fees  had  not  been  established  tiU 
age*  afttg-  their  era.  However,  to  exhibit  fairly  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  saint-making  we  extract  the  following  from  Sir  Culling  Eardly's 
"  Bomanism  in  Italy  '* 

Ten  thousand  pounds  fob  hakino  a  saint;— "the 
Beatification  of  Maeia  Fbaucesca." 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  I  need  not  name  my  authority,  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  Institute  does  not  question  the  fact.  I  have  been  crelibly  informed 
that  the  beatiflcation  of  this  person  cost  the  king  of  Naples  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  must  have  been  expended,  on  the  showing  of  the  Institute, 
partly  in  **a  spiritual  process,'*  and  partly  in  a  gorgeous  ceremonial. 

Let  ns  approach,  however,  the  merits  of  the  system  of  canonization,  or 
recognising  persons  as  saints.    In  the  Bible  the  name  of  saint  is  given  to 
every  holy  man.    Error,  however,  began  to  creep  in  at  an  early  period  of 
Christian  antiquity.    Dupin,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  the  tenth  Cen- 
tuiy,  says  that  "in  the  primitive  church  it  was  given  to  all  christians  in 
their  life-time,  and  even  after  their  death,  when  they  died  in  communion  of  the 
church,  having  preserved  their  innocence  of  baptism.'   A  hioro  particular  respect 
was  shown  to  martyrs ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  memory  of  virgins,  an. 
chorites,  and  bishops,  renowned  for  their  sanctity,  were  likewise  honoured;  and 
lastly  the  memory  of  those  persons  whose  singular  virtues  were  remarkable  in 
their  life-time.     Their  names  were  inserted  in  the  diplych,  and  were  recited  at 
the  altar,  and  they  were  styled  by  the  title  of  "  Saints,'*  and  ** blessed.'*    Every 
particular  church  used  to  place  in  that  rank  those  who  had  propagated  the 
christian  religion,  the  bishops,  and  those  who  had  lived  in  great  reputation  for 
their  sanctity.    Afterwards  calendars  and  martyrolc^es  of  the  saints  of  several 
particular  churches  were  made,  which  were  by  little  and  little  dispersed  through 
the  eastern  and  western  parts.    The  Church  of  Rome,  as  others  had  done,  made 
nse  of  these  martyrologies,  flrom  which  Ado  compoMd  his,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Usurandus.    Some  time  elapsed  before  anything;  like  authority  was  assumed  in 
this  matter.    Dupin  proceeds  to  say  **  it  does  not  appear  that  before  the  tenth 
century  any  solemn  decrees  were  made  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  saints.    Indeed  the  custom  was  entirely  established  in  the  eleventh 
century*     Pope  Alexander  III.  first  reserved  to  himself  the  canonization  of 
saints  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence. '  In  1587  Scxtus  Y.  established  '  the 
congregation  of  rites,'  to  take  cognizance  interalla  of  all  canonizations.  Undei 
the  arrangements  made  by  him  canonizations  are  now  conducted.      YThat  a 
le$9on  does  the  above  history  teach  usi      When  men  once  leave  the  Bibkt  where 
voiU  they  stop  t    The  church  began  by  using  the  word  'saint*  in  cm  unscriptural 
sense,  and  has  ended  in  demanding  ten  thousand  pounds  sterKfig  for  the  expence 
of  eancnization.** 

It  appears  that  at  one  period  the  English  entertained  the  whimsical  fancy  of 
having  that  wretched  puppet  of  sovereignty,  their  Henry  VI.,  made  a  saint. 
The  enormous  demands  made  by  popedom  for  his  intended  canonization  for- 
tunately brought  John  Bull  to  his  senses,  and  caused  him  to  button  u^  \i\% 
Iveeches  pocket  with  the  atmoet  indignation  at  the  uxidiaso\a«&.  aUenxvV  >a  Q-v«t- 
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reach  him  in  a  matter  of  barter,  where  the  value  to  be  recdved  appeared  so 
Indicrooaly  insignificant  in  proportion  to  Uhe  high  price  demanded.  Although, 
for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect,  Shakespeare  has  shown  the  miserable  Henry  of 
Windsor  in  the  light  of  a  pioos  character,  history  more  truly  depicts  hbn 
like  his  maternal  grandfather,  Charles  YI.  of  France,  whose  malady  he  inherited, 
merely  as  a  royal  idiotic  driveller ;  remarkable  also  for  incapacity  for  all  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  at  a  period  when  the  highest  abilities  were  requisite  to 
support  him  on  the  throne  usurped  by  his  grandfother.  But  in  spite  of  the  diort 
comings  of  this  vrretched  specimen  of  exalted  humanity,  Heniy,  it  seems,  had 
his  admirers,  who  deemed  him  worthy  of  being  sainted ;  and  as  the  poor  thing 
had  the  merit  at  being  harmless,  he  would  doubtless  have  made  a  ftu:  more 
respectable  saint  than  many  dev<^d  of  that  negative  characteristic,  who  have 
the  questionable  honour  of  a  placa  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar. 


THE  LADY  HAWYS  GADARN, 

GREAT  GKEAT  GKAUDAUGHTER  OP  OWEN  CYVEILIOQ,  GREAT 
GRANDAUGHTER  OF  GWENWYNWYN,  SOVEREIGN  PRINCE 
OP   POWYS;  AND   DAUGHTER  OP  OWEN   AB   GRIFFITH, 

Hawys  Gadarn,  or  Hawys  the  intrepid,  acquired  the  latter 
designation  by  executing  a  feat  of  spirited  resolution,  which 
well  deserved  whatever  honor  that  appellation  was  intended 
to  convey.  Her  mother  died  during  her  infancy ;  she  was 
brought  up  and  educated  under  the  care  and  immediate 
inspection  of  her  father,  at  her  paternal  home,  Castell  Cochj 
or  the  Red  Castle,*  which  was  the  original  name  of  Powys 
Castle ;  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Powys,  of 
whom  Owen  ab  Griffith  was  the  lineal  living  descendant. 

By  the  evil  working  of  the  law  of  Gavel-kind,  which  had 
been  convulsing  the  country  and  destroying  its  peace  ever 
since  its  enactment,  by  the  decree  of  Roderic  the  Great,  the 
sovereignty  of  Powys  had  at  this  time  become  a  matter 
ridiculous  to  contemplate.  Besides  the  subdivision  of  the 
principality  in  the  different  generations  preceding  him,  the 
five  brothers  of  Owen  ab  Griffith  claimed  of  him  a  new  and 
equal  division  of  the  principality  of  Powys,  in  six  several  pro- 
portions, of  which  he  was  to  retain  only  one.  The  natural 
jealousy  attending  such  a  distribution  of  allotments,  made 
the  supremacy  of  an  elder  brother,  in  such  a  case,  far  from 
an  enviable  position ;  especially  when  the  irascibility  of  ill 
regulated  minds  in  a  state  of  semi- barbarism  from  perpetual 
civil  broils  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Probably  annoyed  beyond  endurance  by  their  turbulent 
opposition  to  his  measures,  disdaining  the  foolery  of  such 
petty  sovereignty,  and  perhaps,  sagaciously  foreseeing  the 
impending*  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  English,  Owen 
ab  Griffith  came  to  a  resolution  as  singular  for  its  origin- 
ality, as  it  ultimately  proved  wise  and  beneficial  to  his 
posterity,  although  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  it  ai^- 

*  So  called  ftom  the  colour  of  the  stones  of  ^blcU  VI  .^tA  \ra&\.t.  . 

y2. 
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peared  at  first  nothing  less  than  treason  against  his  native 
land.     The  lather  of  Hawys   repaired    to  the    parliament 
held  at  Shrewsbury,  and  resigned  his  doiftains    and    title 
to  the  English  King  Edward  I.  and  received  them  again 
of  him,  to  hold  in  capite  and  free  Baronage,. according  to  the 
custom  of  England.    By  this  act>  it  is  true,  he  extinguished 
his  sovereignty!  and  became  a  mere  English  nobleman ;  but 
then  he  probably  exchanged  tranquillity  for  empty  state,  and 
security  both  against  foreign  foes,  domestic  jars,  and  fra- 
ternal treachery.    By  this  arrangement  he  baffled  the  cupi- 
dity of  those  marauding  English  knights  and  nobles  who 
warred  for  prey,  and  laid  their  account  in  dispossessing  the 
native  proprietors,  and  obtaining  a  gracious  grant  of  their 
domains  from  -the  king.    He  also  secured  to  himself  and 
daughter  a  protection  against  the  combinations  and  rapacity 
of  his  brothers. 

Soon  after  this  act  of  abdication  of  sovereignty,  Owen  ab 
Griffith  died,  leaving  his  only  child,  his  daughter  Hawys,  an 
orphan,  still  in  her  girlhood. 

In  his  last  illness,  with  all  the  circumspective  anxiety  of 
an  affectionate  parent  who  was  about  to  leiCVe  to  the  mercy 
of  a  harsh  world  his  helpless  girl,  he  devised  by  his  will  all 
his  estates  and  property,  still  great  for  a  subject,  however 
diminutive  for  a  prince,  to  his  beloved  and  only  daughter 
Hawys  ,*-  placing  her,  until  she  attained  her  majority,  in  the 
guardianship  of  her  five  uncles.  Conscious  as  Owen  was 
of  the  grasping  propensities  of  his  brothers,  his  sagacity  seems 
rather  questionable  in  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  seem 
however,  that  he  naturally  calculated  that  such  a  plurality 
of  guardians  would  cause  them  to  become  checks  upon  each 
other :  and  that  his  child  was  less  likely  to  be  wronged  by 
so  many,  than  if  under  the  uncontrouled  authority  of  merely 
one,  or  even  two  of  those  relatives.  But  human  calculation, 
grounded  on  the  most  sage  views  of  probability,  cannot 
always  be  secure  against  the  machinations  of  the  selfish  and 
unprincipled  ;  as,  unfortunately,  was  verified  in  this  instance. 

The  five  brothers  of  the  late  Owen  ab  Griffith,  and  uncles 
of'HawyB,  wtre  Llewelyn»  John,  Gvifflth  Vychan,  David, 
and  Wil^Mii   Lord  of  Mawddwy.    If'rom  some    unknown 
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cause  the  latter  refused  to  act,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his 
niece«  therefore  the  guardianship  remained  in  the  hands  of 
her  four  first-named  uncles.  From  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  these  unworthy  abusers  of  a  sacred  trust,  it  would  seem 
their  brother  William^  whose  entire  conduct  proved  him  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  probity,  excluded  by  them,  was  not 
of  their  council ;  or  that  aware  of  their  duplicity  of  charac- 
ter, he  had  purposely  alienated  himself  £rom  them  ;  disdain- 
ing to  become  a  participator  in  any  of  their  schemes  of  in- 
justice. In  this  decision  he  may  appear  somewhat  blameable, 
as  from  his  known  worth  and  consequent  hostility  to  their 
selfish  and  unjust  measures,  he  might  have  proved  their 
sturdy  opponent  and  an  available  protector  of  the  rights  of 
his  niece  and  ward.  But  his  quietness  of  character  appears 
to  have  unfitted  him  for  contention  with  those,  who  agreeing 
so  well  together,  he  knew  would  always  have  it  in  their 
power  to  form  majorities  against  him,  in  any  good  he  might 
propose,  favourable  to  the  rights  of  Hawys  :  therefore  the 
prudence  of  his  withdrawal,  all  things  considered,  appears 
unquestionable. 

Gratified  by  tlfe  voluntary  retirement  of  their  brother 
William,  the  four  uncles  then  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
formed  a  combination  to  deprive  their  youthful  helpless 
charge  of  the  possessions  assigned  by  her  father's  will,  which 
they  arranged  to  divide  among  themselves,  with  an  intention 
perhaps,  common  to  such  invaders  of  the  property  of  female 
orphans,  to  seclude  the  poor  girl  for  life  in  a  Nunnery. 

In  defence  of  their  unworthy  proceedings,  this  junto  could 
certainly  plead,  that  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  female  was 
incapable  of  holding  lands  in  that  country,  in  her  own  right. 
The  statute  of  Rhyddlan  (12th  Edward  h),  recites  that 
women  were  not  dowerable  by  the  laws  of  Wales.  But  the 
far-seeing  shrewdness  of  Owen  ab  Griffith  is  here  strikingly 
apparent ;  it  was  evidently  to  protect  his  daughter  against 
this  deprivation,  that  he  laid  down  his  titular  sovereignty 
and  made  himselfa  subject  of  the  crown  of  England*  There- 
fore, however  tenaciously  the  guardians  of  Hawys  might 
^Ung  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  Wales,  the  laws  of  England. 
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to  which,  by  her  father*s  act,  she  became  subjected,  pro- 
tected her  claims  from  the  intended  spoliation.'*' 

Young  Hawys  it  appears  was  naturally  gifted  with  strength 
of  mind,  and  proved  as  quick-witted  and  prudent  as  she  was 
beautiful.  Not  being  insensible  of  the  great  wrong  medi- 
tated against  her  by  her  uncles,  she  quietly  nursed  in  her 
bosom  a  determined  purpose  of  thwarting  their  probable  in- 
tentions of  injustice  whenever  circumstances  warranted  that 
her  suspicions  were  well  founded  :  and  those  worthy  guar' 
dians  did  not  keep  her  long  in  suspense* 

At  that  time  of  life  when  she  was  emerging  from  buoyant 
girlishness  into  blooming  womanhood,  it  is  probable  that  she 
sought  from  them  a  more  liberal  pecuniary  allowance  than 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  In  answer  to  their 
evasive  replies,  she  may  ha^e  rejoined,  with  pouting  pettish- 
ness  as  to  the  pressure  of  her  present  necessities,  and  ulti- 
mately referred,  somewhat  pointedly,  to  the  approaching 
period  when  their  controul  would  cease,  and  she  should  become 
her  own  mistress  and  succeed  in  her  own  rights  to  her  father*s 
lands.  Such  an  appeal  as  this,  which  her  circumstances 
have  warranted  us  in  imagining,  would  give  these  amiable 
relatives  the  opportunity  which  they  desired  of  speaking 
out;  a  task  however  rendered  difficult,  by  the  awe-creating 
presence  of  the  innocent  victim,  the  helpless  girl,  whom 
they  had  preconcerted  to  despoil ;  and  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able how  the  audacity  of  these  hoary  elders  t^uailed  and 
lost  the  flush  of  insolence  before  the  forceful  truthfulness  of 
her  just  claims.  But  the  evil  spirits  of  covetousness  and 
fraud,  in  this  instance,  however  abashed  at  first,  unfortimately 
were  of  too  tough  materials  to  be  finally  put  down,  and  on 

*  Althoagh  by  the  laws  of  Wales  women  were  not  entitled  to  the  dower  of 
the  lands  of  the  husband,  they  possessed  a  proportion  of  his  effects,  and  that 
not  only  upon  his  death,  bat  Immediately  upon  the  marriage ;  and  they  had  a 
separate  ooiitroal,  and  a  sole  disposal  of  their  own  personal  property  even  during 
the  life  of  the  hnshand.  TheophUoa  Jones  remnrks,  **  so  AiUy  was  this  right 
recognised  that  the  Wdsh  married  ladies  ooold  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  It  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Euglish  laws  were  .introduced. 
Sevwal  of  tlM  wills  of  testators  hi  Breeonshlre,  from  IftOO  to  1700  recapitulate 
aiid.a4PMnrl(dftMitidiiaftoai,«id  to  married  women;  and  In  others  the 
ImslNuidaaiiiUi  tliit  a  Man  or  iiinit  is  doe  to  his  wlf^  by  mortgage,  bond, 
1101%  feo." 
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nUying  from  their  involantary  tribute  to  the  majesty  of 
trath,  returned  to  the  charge,  trebly  weaponed  with  the 
rude  arms  of  impudence,  insolence,  and  the  assumption  of 
unquestionable  authority*  At  length,  it  is  certain,  out  they 
spoke  with  a  vengeance,  and  apprised  her,  that  as  a  female, 
the  laws  of  her  native  land  forbade  her  the  inheritance  erro- 
neously devised  to  her  by  the  will  of  her  father. 

Her  f^ood  uncles  may  have  attempted  to  sooth  her  first 
out-burst  of  grief  and  indignation  at  such  a  beggaring  an- 
nouncement, as  Fraud  is  ever  fond  of  Religion*s  tone  and 
semblance  to  conceal  the  startling  ugliness  of  her  fiendish 
nakedness,  by  assuring  her  of  their  unchangeable  regard  for 
her  present  and  future  welfare.  That  there  was  still  a 
goodly  refuge  for  her,  where  with  a  devout  and  humbled 
xmndt  she  nught  pass  her  days  very  happily — namely,  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent.  Winding  up  their  edifying  discourse 
with  a  stern  assurance  that  they  had  irrevocably  destined 
her  for  a  monastic  life,  and  she  must  forthwith  prepare 
herself  for  quitting  the  world  and  entering  a  nunnery. 

However  the  reality  of  the  explanatory  scene  between 
Hawys  and  her  guardians  may  have  differed  from  our  con- 
jectures, the  result  of  their  conference  is  on  record,  and 
beyond  dispute— *they  utterly  denied  her  right  to  succeed 
to  her  father*s  domains;  and  this  firm  hearted  Celtic 
maiden  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of  escaping  from  their 
power,  and  of  throwing  herself  on  the  protection  of 
Edward  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  England* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  she  was  counselled  to  adopt 
this  course  by  her  father,  previous  to  his  death,  as  he  doubt- 
less anticipated  the  possibility  of  such  an  emergency ;  and 
to  this  course,  it  is  equally  probable,  her  generous  uncle 
\yilliam  would  have  advised  her,  could  they  have  met  and 
conferred  on  a  subject  so  momentous  to  her  interests.  But 
In  the  absence  of  direct  information  on  the  point  we  can 
only  state  what  written  records  have  warranted. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  memoir  of  the  Lady  Emma 
wife  of  Griffith  ah  Madoc,   that  it  was  nothing  uncommon 
for  the  natives  of  central  Wales,  or  Powys,  when  oppressed 
by  their  own  lords  or  chieftuns,  to  appeaV  \o  Wi^Vycl^^  q»1 
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England,  to  decide  their  differences  ;  their  ancestors  having 
acknowledged  that  sovereign  as  lord  paramount  of  their 
principality,  long  before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales  by 
Edward  I.  Uut  the  resolution  of  a  young  female  of  imma- 
ture age  to  fly  from  her  home,  and  to  venture  on  and  per- 
severe in.  a  journey  of  above  two  hundred  miles;  and  to 
appeal  personally  to  the  king,  would  appear  almost  too  ro- 
mantic for  an  historical  fact ;  and  were  it  not  well  authenti- 
cated, would  be  almost  incredible.  It  proves,  however,  that 
Hawys  Gadarn  was  no  maudlin 

'^Moppet,  made  of  prettiness  and  pride, 
That  oft'ner  would  her  giddy  fancies  change. 
That  glitt'ring  dew-drops  1q  the  sun  do  colour."* 

While  History  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  particulars  of 
her  flight,  and  the  perils  she  may  have  encountered  on  the 
way,  we  are  not  prevented  from  surmising  either  their 
nature  or  extent.  A  saddled  horse  and  an  armed  attendant 
were  the  fairest  accommodations,  that  at  least,  her  circum- 
stances could  have  commanded  to  aid  her  undertaking  ;  and 
with .  these,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  she  might  have  been 
assisted.  But  in  an  age  when  neither  turnpike -roads,  stage- 
coaches, nor  roadside  inns,  were  existent,  and  when  robbers 
and  desperadoes  of  many  descriptionsi  were  as  **  plentiful 
as  blackberries'"  in  their  season,  even  with  these  supposed 
auxiliaries,  her  travelling  cannot  be  conceived  to  have 
been  very  felicitous.  Her  occasional  resting  places  were  of 
course  the  monasteries,  but  as  these  edifices  of  ancient 
hospitality  were  often  situated  so  very  far  apart,  that  many 
of  her  nights  were  doubtless  spent  in  the  open  air,  and 
probably  while  dozing  on  her  saddle  or  slumbering  on  the 
damp  earth.  The  worthies  of  her  time,  however,  have 
recorded  their  impression  of  her  daring  flight  and  perilous 
jouniey,  by  the  cognomen,  wiiich  they  bestowed  on  her — 
the  honourable  surnalne  of  Oadam,  or  the  intrepid,  or  en- 
terprizing.  The  certain  accomplishment  of  her  journey, 
and  its  felicitous  result,  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  fairly 
recorded:  she  succeede^d  in  beings  ushered  into  the  presence 

•  Bowv's  JTaiw  Bliore. 
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of  the  king,  who  granted  her  petition,  on  the  usual  terms 
dictated  hj  English  policy,  that  she  should  bestow  her  hand 
in  marriage  upon  an  Englishman. 

It  would  appear  that  while  Hawys  was  enduring  that 
severest  of  inflictions  on  human  patience,  the  tedious  w^ting 
for  the  presentation  of  her  suit  and  self  before  the  monarch 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  umpire,  and  to  be  the  redresser 
of  her  wrongs,  that  a  certain  English  nobleman  found  favour 
in  her  eye,  and  won  an  interest  in  her  heart.  This  inter- 
esting personage  proved  to  be  Sir  John  Charletoo,  vaiecius 
regiSy  or  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  Edward, 
and  a  native  of  Appley  in  Shropshire. 

This  young  nobleman  being  from  the  county  adjoining 
the  nativecountry  of  Hawys  (the  modern  Montgomeryshire), 
it  may  be  presumed,  even  if  she  made  a  secret  of  her  rank, 
that  he  must  have  felt  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
tender  female,  and  admiration  for  the  singular  courage  of 
one  who  had  dared,  in  the  face  of  many  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties,  to  undertake  such  a  journey;  independent  of  a  more 
gentle  sentiment,  inspired  by  the  free- graces  of  the  dauntless 
mountain  maiden. 

This  young  nobleman,  during  the  uncertainty  of  her  suit, 
and  the  dejection  incidental  to  *'the  law*s  delay  and  the 
insolence  of  office/'  courteously  soothed  and  cheered  her 
into  confidence ;  did  his  utmost  in  forwarding  her  wishes, 
and  ultimately  ushered  her  into  the  royal  presence,  where 
her  suit,  as  before  stated,  was  provisionally  granted. 

When  Hawys,  for  the  first  time,  was  known  to  be  a 
claimant  of  immense  possessions,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  sovereign-princes  of  Wales,  it  doubtless  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation  among  the  nobles,  from  whose  order,  it 
was  understood,  she  was  at  liberty  to  select  her  future  lord. 
The  curtous  in  heiresses  among  that  proverbially  hungry 
race,  the  courtiers,  were  immediately  roused  to  an  amazing 
pitch  of  anxiety.  But  of  all  the  humming  swarm  whom  the 
sunshine  of  fortune  induced  to  buzz  their  adulatory  congratu- 
lations on  her  success,  and  who  strove  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  her  favour,  she  encouraged  only  the  modest 
advances  of  him  who  befriended  her  wheu  o\i\^  VxiOi^Xi^a^ 
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a  distressed  wanderer  from  the  distant  principality  of  Wales. 
On  a  second  audience  when  required  by  the  king  to  name 
among  his  nobles  the  knight  of  her  choice,  for  her  future 
lord  and  champion  of  her  rights,  she  unhesitatingly,  and 
with  smiling  frankness,  gave  her  hand  to  Sir  John  Charleton* 
Their  union  soon  followed;*  and  to  elevate  him  as  a  fitting 
match  for  the  high-bom  lady,  his  sovereign  created  him 
Lord  Powys,  of  Powys  castle,  Montgomeryshire ;  by  which 
title  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  ii  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  return  of  the  Lady  Hawys,  attended  by  her  gallant 
lord,  with  a  gay  and  numerous  company  of  knights  and 
ladies,  the  whole  protected  by  a  strong  division  of  men-at- 
arms,  must  have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  unfriended 
state  on  her  flight  and  departure  for  England.  Such  an 
assemblage  appearing  suddenly  at  the  gates  of  Powys  Castle, 
may  have  rather  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  four  old 
gentlemen-guardians  and  uncles  of  this  illustrious  heroine. 
It  is  probable  the  appearance  of  the  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  rather  intimidated  them  when  required  to  decamp 
from  their  snug  quarters,  and  to  yield  up  every  iota  of  the 
property  of  their  late  ward. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected  turn  which 
affairs  had  taken,  the  four  uncles  of  Hawys  Gadarn  deter- 
mined on  resolute  resistance,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field 
in  defence  of  their  usurpation.  Anticipating  such  a  result 
on  their  part  from  the  representations  of  his  lady,  who  was 
very  capable  of  entertaining  a  just  estimate  of  the  qualities 
of  her  relatives,  the  gallant  and  cautious  John  Charleton  had 
solicited  from  the  king  the  aid  of  those  troops  which  he  had 
brought  to  Wales  with  him.  Assisted  by  these  he  com* 
menced  hostile  movements,  and  soon  broke  up  their  measures ; 
and  succeeding  in  making  prisoners  of  three  of  his  wife*s 
uncles,  Llewelyn,  John,  and  David,  he  placed  them  in  safe 
custody  in  the  king*s  castle  of  Harlech. 

Griffith  Vychan,  the  fourth  uncle,  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  the  brothers,  was  still  at  large ;  but  the  new 

•  Tbemdoo  of  Sir  Jobn  Chaitotan  with  tbe  Lady  Hawys  took  place  in  the 
yatrlMS. 


lardofPowyg  was  determined  not  to  rest  till  he  had  him 
a]«o  in  his  custody.  According  to  Wynn,  be  obtained  a 
writ  ^m  the  king  to  the  sherilT  of  Shropshire,  and  to 
Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  Cliirliland,  nad  justiciary  of 
North  Wales,  for  tile  apprehension  both  of  Griffith  Vychan 
and  hia  sons-in-law  Sir  Roger  Chamber  and  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, all  nf  whom  were  then  in  active  hostility  against  [he 
Lord  of  Powja  and  hia  wife  the  Lady  Hawys. 

What  seems  rather  curioua  in  this  matter  is,  to  find  so 
many  of  the  English  nobility  involved  in  thia  afl^ir,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  refractory  uncles,  but  when  the  characters 
of  the  different  parties  ara  considered,  our  wonder  will 
npeedilj  vanish.  Speculation  in  Welsh  heiresses  that  could 
give  title  to  landi.  and  lordshipj,  waa  a  very  noimaling  prin- 
ciple among  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  of  this  period,  m- 
cnndary  only  to  that  of  forcible  appropriation,  according  to 
the  sword-in-hand,  or  robber's  law  of  the  day,  current  then 
in  England  for  the  spoliation  of  Wales.  Aware  of  the 
master- passion,  the  grasping  rapacity,  which  governed  the 
minds  of  these  worthies,  it  is  probible  that  before  the  actual 
marriage  of  Hawys,  these  cunning  uncles  held  out  prospects 
to  different  individuals  of  winning  the  hand  of  iheir  higlily 
dowered  niece,  with  a  portion  of  her  lands,  as  the  price  of 
their  interference  and  aid ;  a  promise  subjected  to  deep 
reservation — either  to  be  evaded  altogether,  or  very  atint- 
ingly  fulfilled,  according  to  the  duplicity  of  such  tricksters 
when  their  turns  are  served. 

But  the  restless  activity  and  acute  measures  of  the  hus- 
band of  Hnwys  frustrated  all  their  schemes,  disarmed  their 
opposition,  and  broke  the  confederacy  to  pieces. 

In  an  age  when  neither  an  Official  Gazette  nor  the  Daily 
Papers  could  carry  abroad  the  occurrences  at  court,  the 
marriagp  of  the  lady  of  our  memoir  must  hnve  remained  a 
considerable  time  uncertified  to  the  remote  districts  of  the 
kingdonii  which  may  account  for  the  English  partisanship 
not  being  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  indefatigable  Griffith 
Vyohan,  the  fourth  uncle.  But  when  once  convinced  of 
tainty  of  that  event,  umler  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
iturat  to  surmise  that  the  En);!\s\i  tioWiitj  ■»ii«iv\wii 
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ElUnor,  who  vas  the  sUter  of  Ellen,  the  mother  of  oi 
brated  hero,  Owcd  Glendower, both  ladies  lineally  descended 
from  UhjBabTewdnT,  king  of  South  Walea,  who   fell  ii 
battle  sgainst  the  Nunnan  invaders  of  Glatn organ sbire. 

Hawys  GadarD  and  her  English  lord  proved  liberal  patron* 
of  tbe  public  institutions  of  their  time.  Hawja  is  especiallj 
mentioned  aa  a  benefactresg  of  monastic  eatablishinentt; 
and  she  is  recorded  tu  have  made  the  first  movement  fbf 
the  erection  of  the  monaaterj  of  the  Grey  Friara  in  the  town, 
of  Shrewsbnrj. 

It  appears  tbe  lady  Hawys  departed  this  life  before  titb 
year  1353,  which  was  the  time  of  her  husband's  deatb 
deeply  lamented  by  her  liimily  and  friends,  and  regretted) 
bj  a  vast  number  who  had  been  befriended  by  her  benefao> 
ttODB.  She  was  interred  in  ihe  convent  of  the  Graj^  FriaHi 
Shrewsbury. 

John  Charluton,  lord  of  Powya,  had  ioaue  by  hit  wife 
Hawys,  a  son  Darned  John,  who  enjoyed  the  lordship  about 
seven  years ;  and  then  left  it  to  bis  sun  uf  the  same  nan 
who  was  lord  of  Powys  fourteen  years.  Tbe  estate  i 
title  then  descended  to  hU  sou,  John  Charleton  the  thir^ 
who  held  tbein  twenty-seven  years )  when  dying  t 
issue,  the  lordship  of  Powys  fell  to  his  brother,  EdwuA 
Cbarletou.  The  particulars  of  a  long  train  of  descendant 
from  this  marriage  are  to  be  found  in  Wynne's  History  I 
Wales.  In  our  memoir  of  Lady  Mary  Herbert  in  this  vol 
may  be  traced  the  succeHaorfl  of  thb  family  io  tbe  lordib 
of  Powys,  up  to  the  present  poBseBBors,the  Clives,  deacendp 
from  the  modern  hero  of  England's  wars  in  India. 


The  family  name  of  ihU  lady  nas  Vaugbad,  but  a  reniark- 
able  act  of  vengenDce  perp«irateii  by  her  in  the  da^s  of  her 
maidenhood,  caueed  her  ever  after  to  be  called  Ellen  Getbin, 
or  Eilen  the  Terrible.  The  latter  sppellatiun,  so  far  fruiii 
beiliy;  intended  oi  a  stigma  of  disgrace,  was  meant  as  an 
honorary  deaigDatlon  ;  and  although  by  her  marriage  io  after 
yeara  she  was  entitled  to  the  surname  of  Rosser,  she  still 
ret^iaed,  proudly  as  the  warrior  who  is  honoured  by  bia 
sovereign  with  ft  title  of  honour,  for  heroic  deeds  in  battle, 
the  unchangeable  aame  of  Kllen  Gethin. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Vaughaii,  who  poaaesaed  an  estate  and  mansion  in  Hereford' 
sbtre,  called  Hera^t  or  Hergest,  where  with  an  only  brother 
named  David,  she  was  horn  and  brought  up,  in  (he  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.  After  the  death  of  their  parents,  David 
succeeded  lo  his  father's  estate,  and  it  Beema  Ellen  was 
living  with  her  bruiher,  who  was  unmarried,  at  Hergest,  at 
the  time  when   the  fatal  aSray  about   to  be  related  took 

David  Vaughan  was  Ellen's  Junior,  and  a  Una  spirited 
young  man  ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  much  affection 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  who  lived  togeiher  in  great 
harniiiny,  opulence,  and  respectability. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Vaughans  (or  Vychans 
as  the  name  was  anciently  written),  of  equal  standing  in 
respectability,  opulence,  and  consequence,  resided  at  Tal- 
gartli,  in  the  county  of  Brecon.  It  would  appear  that  ihers 
existed  a  degree  of  rivalry  between  the  two  houses,  of  lu 
touchy  and  inflammable  a  nature,  that  t bteafti, tt,  sm'j  ^vsit, 
iDigltt  6/o.f  it  Into  a  biaze   of  aniraos'ily.     T\\«  aaViKcVs.  t>' 


dispute  between  theae  hot-heaidi?d  pemonages,  were  worthy  i 
of  the  rudeoesE  and  insoteoce  nf  that  senii-bnrbarous  fendal 
age,  and  cliaraoteriBtloofthe  Celtic  family  pride,  when  bruta 
force  supplanted  the  claima  of  justice  and  the  decisions  of 
reason.  Wliich  was  the  senior,  and  conseqaently  the  domi- 
nant branch  of  the  family — which  was  possessed  of  the  most 
extensive  lands,  foresln  of  timber,  and  other  sources  of 
property — nhich  iras  the  most  renowned  for  martial  deeds 
in  Bgea  past,  or  the  most  opulent,  capable,  or  respeetable  at 
present — or  wliich  was  the  best  man  at  running,  fighting, 
shooting,  drinlting,  &c.,  became  the  fruitful  Eource  of  many 
an  unworthy  brawl  and  violent  altercation,  settled  only  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  diacooilited  in  one  quarrel  sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  their  disgrace  by  origi- 
nating anotlier  feud ;  and  thus  there  was  no  end  to  their 
mutual  heart-burnings  and  violent  proceedings!  and  their 
reipective  partiians  often  became  compromised  in  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  chiefs,  and  fought,  hied,  and  died  in  quarrels 
aot  thfiir  own,  till  the  whole  land  was  tainted  with  the  evil 
spirit  and  wrathful  propensities  of  the  times. 

The  beads  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Vaughans  rarely  met, 
and  then  only  by  chance;  for  each  parly  was  too  proud  \ 
either  Co  seek  or  shun  a  meeting,  when  any  unforeHeei  cir^  I 
cumstances  brought  them  together.  At  the  lime  ofwhicti 
we  are  treating,  the  elder  chief*  of  the  two  families  wtre 
deceased,  and  the  present  representatives  were  two  young 
men,  David  Vaughan  of  Herast,  brother  of  the  lady  of  this 
memoir,  and  Shdn  Heer,*  or  John  the  tall,  so  called  froni 
his  great  stature,  son  of  the  late  Philip  Vaughan  of  Talgarth,    , 

It  happened  that  these  two  cousins  met  by  chance,  At  a 
place  in   Radnorshire   called   Llinwcnt,    situate   nea 
Tillage  of  Llanblater.     The  probability  ia,  Ibat  they  cntert'd   ] 
together  one  of  those  houses  of  entertainment  kno' 
their  time  as  a  Wine  Hou«e,t  and  in  a  apicit  of  apparent    | 
good-humour  and   hilarity,  perhaps,  at   lirit,  commenced    i 
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drinking  and  coDversation,  After  bandying  a.hoat  their 
jeats,  rough  and  Bmooth,  for  a  while,  accDDipanied  bythose 
frequent  potent  draughts,  that  proirerbially  "  take  the  reason 
priaoner,"  the  irritating  topics  which  their  fathers  loved,  all 
springing  from  the  old  family  grudge,  were  touched  upon, 
and  produced  the  usual  cooBequences ;  claims  orauperiority 
and  precedence  being  urged  by  the  one  and  opposed  by  the 
other,  till  the  fury  of  ahercatiou  wrought  animosity  to  ita 
utmoat  height.  At  length  the  enraged  cousins  rushed  out 
of  doors  to  settle  their  diapufe  by  an  appeal  to  their  anordt. 
Having  fought  desperately  for  souie  time.  Shoo  Heer,  being 
the  oldest  as  well  as  ihe  moat  strong  and  powerful  of  the 
twOi  seemed  to  gain  the  advantage,  notwithatanding  the 
superior  dexterity  of  his  siniller  and  ulighter  kinaman ;  and 
in  the  end  David  Vaughan  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
immediately  died. 

Ellen  Gethin  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  keen 
■enaibility,  atrong  passions,  and,  as  it  ultimately  proved,  of 
dauntless  resolution.  When  the  melancholy  tidings  of  her 
beloved  brnther'a  death,  by  the  hand  of  her  cousin,  reached 
her,  she  gave  nay  for  a  while  to  the  violent  traniipnrta  of  her 
grief,  deeply  mingled  with  hatred  for  hm  destroyer;  whom 
ahe  also  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  triumphant  enemy  of  her 
house,  of  which  ahe  was  now  become  the  sole  repreiontative. 
The  latter  consideration,  aided  by  her  tender  recollections 
of  her  beloved  brother  David,  seems  to  have  worked  power- 
fljlly  on  her  mind,  and  atinmlated  her  to  a  determination  of 
vengeance.  In  one  of  her  paroxiama  of  resentment,  dis- 
daining all  the  consolation  offered  by  her  friends,  and  we 
may  suppose,  the  duly  of  resignation  urged  by  her  clerical 
adilaers,  she  solemnly  vowed  to  accomplish  tha  death  othim 
who  had  bei^n  the  destroyer  of  her  brolher.  Besides  the 
impulse  of  her  headlong  wilt,  and  the  suggestions  of  hatred 
against  the  representative  of  the  rival  house,  who  now,  us 
she  felt,  triumphed  over  her  own — which  was  become 
desolate  and  lonely,  save  the  faiot  vitality  imparled  to  it  by 
her  own  existence,  ahe  indulged  the  fiital  idea  so  prevalent 
in  her  day,  aad  not  extinct  iu  the  present,  that  Hhe  bad  a 
sacred  duly  to  falHlj  in  order  to  appeasa  tlie  uvaxtu  Q^Wt 


brother,  onA  to  blot  out  the  mniH  to  ber  line  of  kindred  by 
the  terrible  revenge,  the  deed  of  blood  which  she  meditated. 

In  thoae  days  of  likwleea  violence,  no  notice  was  taken  hj 
the  autborilieg  of  the  timea  of  the  fiilai  alCrar  which  w« 
have  described;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  its  occurrence, 
Shon  Ueer,  according  to  the  resolute  audacity  of  hia  chv 
meter,  ever  ready  to  repel  as  to  give  offence,  went  about  htl' 
business  and  his  pleasures  as  if  nothing' extraordinary  had 
happened,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  being  quea-i 
tioned,  much  less  molested  on  the  occasion.  It  IB  not  un- 
likely but  that  be  felt  himself  exonerated  from  blame,  and 
that  he  considered  the  result  of  the  duel  both  forlanate  fiiC 
himself  and  by  no  means  blameworthy  on  his  part,  lowardt 
bis  adversary,  who  fell,  ns  he  conceived,  in  a  fair  light.  Tbft 
latter  part  of  Ilia  probable  reflections  might  not  be  ill- 
founded,  as  nothing  unfair  had  heen  imputed  to  him,  oi 
oensure  passed,  except,  possibly,  casual  reflections  on  hl| 
intemperate  conduct  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  which  led 
to  the  affray;  and  the  exception  which  might  be  taken  t»' 
the  disparity  of  the  comparative  strength  and  a'ttta  of  the 
combatants. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  this  tragic  catastrophe  that. 
Ellen  Vaughan  gained  the  ioformation  she  required, 
answer  to  the  inquiries  which  she  bad  instituted,  respecting 
the  movements  of  her  cousin,  nhom  she  had  so  bitterlr 
devoted  to  destruction.  Having  learnt  from  the  spies  whom 
ihe  had  set  to  dog  his  steps  and  discover  his  intentions,  that 
on  a  certain  day  Sh6n  Heer  was  engaged  to  "  shoot  a  mntchi'' 
as  they  called  aiming  at  a  target  with  bows  and  arrowy 
with  a  party  of  young  men  in  the  shooting  ground  attached 
to  a  wine-house,  at  a  place  called  Llaiidewi,  or  David'j 
Church,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Radnor,  and  situated* 
short  distance  from  Llinwent,  the  scene  of  the  late  affray 

On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence  she  prepared  a  suit 
of  male   attire  for  a  disguise,  and  on  the   appointed   day 
sallied  forth  tuA'ards  the  place  indicated,  with  sword  al 
aide,  cap  and  feather,  according  to  the  bshioii  of  the  time* 
and  the   uisual    appendages   of  a  young   gentleman   of 
ordinary  pretensions,     As  in  her  journey  thither  slje  bad 
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pass  Llinwent,  nhere  her  brother's  blood  had  ao  Utelf 
aaturated  the  earth,  the  stern  resolution  with  which  she  had 
ateeled  her  heart  and  braced  her  woman's  nerves,  we  may 
couceive,  received  redoubled  impulae  from  the  affecting 
recollection;  and  she  hurried  on,  unattended  it  would  seem] 
intensely  devoted  to  revenge,  but  at  the  same  time  geaerousl; 
resolved  not  10  implicate  others  in  ibe  couseqnenceB,  what- 
ever  they  might  be,  of  her  desperate  undertaking. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  place,  thenceforth  destined  lo  a 
meUnoholy  celebrity,  she  found  the  whole  party  at  the 
shooting  ground,  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exciting  sport, 
where  merriment,  spirit,  and  hilarity,  seemed  to  aaimate 
every  bosom.  Finding  that  her  cousin,  her  bated  and 
doomed  cousin,  in  several  successive  matches  had  been  de- 
clared the  hero  of  the  day,  or  "master  of  the  Held,''  as  the 
term  went,  for  the  most  expert  and  successful  feats  of 
archery,  with  an  effort  at  the  eemblance  of  easy  effront«ry, 
and  a  slight  display  of  spirit  in  imitation  of  the  off-hand 
manoers  of  the  young  gallants  present,  she  boldly  chal- 
lenged Ihe  be»l  oa  the  ground  lo  shoot  a  mutch  with  her. 
Treating  the  matter  as  a  personal  appeal  to  himself)  Shdn 
Heer  immediately  accepted  the  challenge,  and  as  a  point  of 
courtesy  towards  a  slrauger,  however  presumptious  in  his 
bearing,  invited  her  to  shoot  first,  us  soon  a ,  she  was  suited 
with  the  weapons  she  had  somewhat  fastidiously  selected. 
Declining  the  offer,  ShSn  Heer  seized  hie  bow,  fixed  his 
arrow,  and  with  his  usual  maitlerly  execution,  shot  it  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  bull's  eye.  "  There,"  cried  the 
Vaugbao  of  Talgarth,  in  the  pride  of  his  achievement, 
'■beat//.ai  if  jou  can!" 

"nilry''  was  the  ready  reply,  mutttred  hoarsely  be- 
tween ber  teeth,  in  a  resolute  undertone,  by  the  assumption 
of  which  she  sought  to  stuother  the  rising  agitation  which 
she  feared  might  render  her  voice  tremulous  and  so  betray 
her  sex,  disgaise,  and  determined  purpose.  Atler  fixing  the 
arrow  firmly  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  bow,  she  appeared  to  be 
taking  a  very  deliberate  aim  at  the  target,  towards  which 
every  eye  was  anxiously  directed ;  when  suddenly  she 
!d  to  the  right  and  faced   Shou  Heer,  flltlvkvM  I'ttnSi. 
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directed  tdWftrda  bim;  inslantly  drawing  her  bowstring  tj 

stretch,  with  h«art  and  band  reaulved  ol 
doing,  awaj  flew  the  arrow,  true  to  the  mark  aha  had  fix«Cfl 
00,  and  pierced  her  cousin  to  the  heart 

Amidal  the  cooaternation  and   eonfuaion  which   < 
sha  made  her  escipe.     But  Ellen,  henoelbrth  to  be  knoM 
only  ai  Ellen  Getbin,  nuide   nu  secret  of  the  matter,  b 
triumphed  in  the  vengeance  she  had  so  daringly  taken,  i 
proclaimed  herself  the  avengeresa  of  hor  brolber's  death. 

It  would  appear  that  the  feud  between  these  rival  famillH 
ended  here,  as  there  ia  do  record  of  bdj'  further  vengvaiKe 
taken  hj  the  Vaughans  of  Talgarth  for  thia  dreadAil  act  ef 
asiassi nation.     That  booae  seems  to  have  declined  from  thb 
period,  as  ibe  house  of  Hei^eet  revived,  and  acquired  grcatW'* 
oelebritj  than  ever,  although  the  oame  was  changed  by  tl 
marrii^e  of   iti  female   representative.      It   is  c 
observe,  as  a  striking  coatrait  presented  in  the  spirit  of  thai 
times  and  the  present,  that  the  very  deed  whieh  in  ibeae  daja| 
would    have    consigned    Ellen    Getbin    to    the    gallo* 
and  her  memory  to  abhorsnce  and  eiecration, 
age  recommended   her  to   the   admiratim  of  her  coatemi 
poraries.     It  is  true  she  was   now  become  a  great  heiral^a 
and  the  sole  repesentative   of  the  home  of  Hergeit  j 
whether  it  was  front  ihe  idea   of  heroism  attached  to  t 
oame>  for  so  daringly  avenging  (he  wrongs  of  her  family,  or 
from  more  seltish   considerations,  certain  it  is  that  she  vat 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  sons  of  some  of  the  first  fanviliM 
ID  the  a^foiniDg  counties.     Ultimately  she  gave  her  liand  ta.^ 
Thamas  ab  Rosser,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Ecger  VaughaoA 
koighl,   of  Tretower,;  in  the  counly  of  Brecon, 
man    iljustriouely    descended;    and    in    him    acquired    i 
champion  capable  of  defending  her  fame  and  right) 

Tlie  graadeur,  affluence,  hospitality,  and  high  consider 
Btiun  of  the  house  of  Hergest,nere  celebrated  ii 
poeme  yet  eitant,   by  a  bard  of  the  time,  the  r«Dowa44 


i  tributes  of  wfaoife  ardent 
1  different  members.  From  this 
happy  marriage  Ellen  Gethjn  became  the  mother  of  a  f^tnil; 
oi  three  sonB ;  but  had  to  lament  the  preoiaitire  deittb  of 
ber  aecDBd  sod,  Aichard  Robspt  ;  and  at  I^nglh,  of  ber 
affectionate  hueband,  when  he  had  attained  sixtj  yearn  of 
agei  nho  tell  at  the  battle  of  Dane»tn(ire,  between  the 
panizaDfl  of  the  buusee  of  York  and  IiBncaater. 

It  certainly  can  neither  be  fair,  judicious,  nor  philoso- 
phical, to  try  Ellen  Gethin,  b  woman  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  before  a  jury  of  that  of  the 
nineteenth.  Yet  she  standi  charged  bj  a  modem  author 
with  "ferocity"  of  character;  and  ia  further  stigmatised 
by  him  as  "a  devilish  iroman,"  without  making  due 
allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she  flourished.* 

It  has  been  objected  to  Nell  Gwynu  and  other  "  beautiea 
of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,''  that  thej  were  habitually  guilty 
of  such  gross  vulgarity  as  swearing,  and  using  phraaes  of 
the  most  uofemininfi  and  inrtelioate  description  i  hut  the 
objection  has  been  well  answered,  that  in  their  time  such 
conduct  was  scarcely  remarkable,  much  leas  seierely 
censurable,  as  almost  every  "  iadj  of  quality"  was  guUlf 
of  the  same  offences  against  morality  and  good  nuanners. 
The  charges  so  unwisely  made  ag^nat  the  lady  of  this 
memoir  forms  a  parallel  mie.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  defend, 
or  extenuate  the  degree  of  heinousness  attached  to  the 
murderous  deed  recorded  of  Ellen  Gethin ;  but  we  contend, 
thnt  as  ehe  lived  in  an  age  the  most  terribly  conspicuous  in 
our  annals  lor  ferocious  doings,  when  a  long  civil  war  had 
bnitalised  mankind,  and  the  most  murderous  revenge  of  a 
family  insult  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an  heroic  virtue, 
we,  a  people  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  further  advanced 
in  civilisation,   have  no  right  to   decide  on   her  conduct, 

*  In  hBv\a'a  Tjpogrophtcal  Dlctktnsry,  urtlclB  "  OlMbary, "  iraodi  tlie 
tMorfl  tn  wMcb  weieler;  Urqns  niui:— "A  aingnlar  Insuiitc  of  Ihe  ferocll}' 
ofoilD  orttieflnnalc  descendanti  Df  UieVHueliBD  r^mllT  Is  pnierreA  ikbhOU 
munoBBript  pedigrao.  Ellon  Gethin  of  Horgeat,  a  drtiHiA  womcro,  wu  coiuln- 
ip  Philip  Vaugbsn.  who  wu  kHIeil  \ij  the  uld  EUbb  *I 
Uiil  iw  twftjic  bus  tailed  Iwr  tuoUier  «t  IJlaKui,Vni 
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according  to   the   atandard  of  public  opioioD   in  our  own 

Had  the  poema  of  the  Welsh  bard,  Lewis  Glfncolhi,  beeU' 
earlier  known  to  our  English  hiEtorical  writers,  as  hia  Celtitf 
inusp  ia  ever  the  haudmaid  of  history  in  recording' 
prevalent  feelings,  as  well  as  the  warlike  occurrences  of  h)#l 
times,  hie  authoritj  must,  in  a  considerable  degree,  hsTB' 
influenced  their  writings.  In  his  tnanifold  compositions. 
the  instances  are  numerous  where  he  holds  of  bloodshedding. 
revenge  as  moat  commendable  of  virtues.  In  hia  elegjr  on 
the  death  of  Meredith  ab  Morgan  ab  Sir  Dnvid  Gam,  h* 
commences  with  wandering  that  no  one  had  come  jbrward 
to  avenge  the  premature  death  of  that  gallant  young  ir 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  slated  to  have  fallen  in 
warfare,  during  a  akirtniah  between  the  abettors  of  the  rival 
rosea.  As  one  wearied  of  deiaj,  the  bard  opens  his  j 
with  great  apirit,  demanding  the  reason  of  such  neglect> 
"  The  least  punishment,"  he  aajs,  "  that  could  be  exec 
upon  his  enemies,  was  to  have  sacriliced  the  lives  of  twelve  of 
them,  but  not  even  this  had  been  done.'"  "Without  citing- 
further  examples,  a  reference  to  Sir  John  Wynn'a  History  irf 
the  Gwydir  family,  a  cod  temporary  of  the  bard  whom  wehav* 
quoted,  and  lo  the  Engliah  history  of  the  period  in  queilioRi 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  asaerlion,  that  the  conduct  of  Ellen 
Gethin,  however  censurable  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view,  refined  also  by  the  more  correct  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting  in  our  day,  was  scarcely  eitraordinarj  for  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  that  she  deserves  not  (o  be  branded 
by  the  pen  of  history  as  "  a  devilish  woman.'' 

As  a  necesaory  addenda  to  ibis  memoir,  descriptive  of  ths^ 
times  of  Ellen  Gclhin,  we  here  append  abrief  account  of  th«' 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  fatal  battle  that  deprived  hep . 
of  her  unfortunate  but  gallant  husband,  Thomas  ah  RoBsen 
thefolher  of  her  three  sons. 

the  epoch,   as  before  observed,  of  the  great  c; 

of  England,  between  the  rival  houaps  of  York 

id  Lancaster,  called  the  wars  of  the  rosea.     These  desola- 
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ting  conteDtiona  appeared  to  have  beta  brought  to  a  cloee  in 
tbe  year  I461|  when  the  bouae  of  Lancaster  lost  the  aove- 
reignty  by  tbe  deposition  aod  impriBonmeat  of  Henry  VI,, 
and  Edward  IV.  commenced  bis  reign.  The  latter  monarcb 
bod  worn  the  crown  eight  years,  when  a  certain  party 
determined  on  dethroning  him,  and  commenced  their  ope- 
rations accordingly.  These  powerful  conspirators  were  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Warwich,  bis  two  brothers,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  John  Neville,  marquia  of  Montague,  with  the 
king's  own  brother,  George,  duto  of  Clarence.  Tbe  open- 
ing of  their  conspiracy,  which  wis  o.  renewal  of  the  wars  of 
the  rosea,  commenced  with  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire, 
thus  narrated  in  the  pages  of  Rapin ; — 

"In  tbe  beginning  of  October,  1469,  there  was  a  sedition 
in  Yorkshire,  which  alt  the  hiatorians  ascribe  lo  the  secret 
practices  of  the  mirquis  of  Montague  and  his  brother  tbe 
archbishop  of  York,'  the  occasion  or  pretence  was  this. 
There  was  in  the  city  of  York  an  hospital,  for  tbe  main- 
tenance whereof  tbe  whole  city  bad  always  contributed,  with- 
out, however,  being  obliged.  In  time  these  voluntary  confribu- 
tiona  were  changed  into  a  kind  of  right,  wholly  founded 
upon  custom,  and  for  which  there  were  collectors  appointed. 
They  who  had  been  bribed  to  stir  up  the  people  artfully 
spread  a  report  that  tbe  contributions  were  misapplied,  and 
served  only  to  enrich  the  directors  of  the  hospital.  That 
besides,  the  hospital  being  sufficiently  endowed,  these  col- 
lections were  needless.  Whereupon  the  country  people 
took  Sre,  as  if  it  had  been  anaffair  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  assembled  to  tbe  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and 
killing  some  of  tho  collectors  marched  towmda  York,  under 
the  command  of  one  Robert  Huldern.  Dpon  this  news  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  who  resided  at  York,  assembling  a 
body  of  the  citizens,  sallied  out  upon  the  rebels,  slew  a 
great  number,  and  taking  their  leader  prisoner,  ordered  bis 
hand  to  be  struck  off.  This  conduct  would  give  occasion 
to  preaume  the  sedition  was  not  raised  by  himself,  bad  not 
bis  after  proceedings  been  less  ambiguous. 

"TbedKrumour  ofthis  commotion  made  tbe  king  a^- 
•  maiHifclialWamlckhldiiBoltb»daiivliana\nUil«imV'B™s,. 


preheasire  of  the  consequences.  Indeed  the  csuas  was  not 
Tsry  important,  but  knowing  how  numerous  the  Lancas- 
terian  party  RtilL  were,  he  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  raiaed  by 
some  lord,  friend  to  that  house.  However,  he  waa  very  Tar 
from  mistruating  his  brother  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be 
the  chief  authors.  Whatever  the  iasue  might  be,  he 
dispatched  orders  lo  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  gaveniol 
of  Waiee,*  to  assemble  all  the  forces  of  those  parts,  and 
keep  himself  ready  to  march.  Meantime,  the  Yorkahira 
malcontents,  rather  animated  than  discouraged  at  the  ill 
i  of  their  firit  attempt,  took  arms  again,  and  set  at 
I  their  head  Henry,  sou  of  the  Lord  Fitzhaugh,  and  Henry 
|>  Neville,  son  of  the  Lord  Latimer,  These  two  young 
leaders  had  not  much  experience,  but  were  directed  by  Sir 
John  Conjers,  a  person  of  great  conduct  and  valour,  and 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  witr.  Their  first  project  was  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  York;  but  suddenly  altering 
iheir  resolution  and  route  they  marched  towards  London,^ 
not  at  all  doubting  that  their  army  would  be  increaaed  by 
the  way,  as  it  really  happened.  Then  it  was  that  the  afiliir 
of  York  hospital  appeared  to  have  been  only  a  pretence  to 
draw  the  people  together.  For  the  hospital  aftbrdad  the 
seditious    no    manner  of  pretence   to  take    the   route   to 

■  London. 
Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Pembroke  having  drawn  together 
about  ten  thousand  men,  priDcipally  Welsh,  began  his 
march  in  quest  of  the  malcontents.f  He  was  joined  on  the 
road  by  the  Lord  Staffurd  wilh  eight  hundred  archers. 
The  two  armies  being  come  near  one  another,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  sent  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  hia  brother,  with  a 
^^  detachment  of  two    thousand  horse,  to  view  the  enemy  al 

^L  near  as  possible.     Sir  Richard,  who  was  a  very  good  oFGcer^' 

^H         executed  his  orders  with  great  conduot,   without   espoeing 
^^ft         himself,  however,  to  be  attacked.     But  his  men,  who  had 


Id  itHof   eici>w>u,-/0wi'>  ^iKti  la  LttH  Sl,«toMi 


Bot  his  experience,  prepasteroaaly  imsigining  he  would  lose 
■  &ir  opportunity  to  defeat  the  enemies,  fell,  agaiuit  his 
will,  npon  their  rear.  But  Sir  John-  Convers  who  foreww 
this  indiscretion,  was  so  well  prepared  that  the  detaobmeDt 
was  routed  with  great  loss. 

King  Edward  hearing  thia  news  wrote  to  the  earl  ot 
Pembroke  not  to  be  dinconraged  for  bo  incoDsiderable  a  loai, 
usaring  him  he  would  come  in  person  and  join  him,  or  seod 
a  strong  reinforcement.  Meanwhile  the  seditious,  finding 
ihef  had  near  them  an  armj  which  might  daily  increase 
and  fearing  to  meet  the  Ling  in  the  way,  resolved  to  return 
to  Warwick,  where,  verj  likely,  the  leaders  knew  they  should 
be  received.  But  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  impatient  lo  have 
hi»  revenge,  marched  directly  towarda  them,  and  forced 
them  to  halt  upon  Danesmoor,  near  Hedgecot,  and  within 
three  mijca  of  Banbury,  where  the  two  armies  encamped  at 
a  small  distance  one  from  the  other. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke's  iiapatienee  to  have  his  vengeance, 
one  of  his  most  strikiog  characteristics,  led  him  into  another 
Indiscretion,  impossible  in  either  case  to  be  cnoimitled  by  a 
truly  great  man  or  a  competent  general.  At  a  season  like 
this,  a  night  preceding  an  eventful  b»tlle,  when  great  com- 
manders have  usually  been  described  03  firmly  tranquil, 
while  concentrating  their  entire  energies  on  the  momentoaa 
business  of  the  morrow;  at  nuch  a  moment  the  Demon  of 
Discord  interrupted  the  harmony  which  should  have  reigned 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  king's  general  and  bis  of&cers. 
Indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  evil  genius  of  the  Herberts  had 
been  doing  his  work  of  obstruction  from  the  commencement 
of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  against  what  at  first  seemed  a 
mere  handful  of  rioters.  According  to  Hall,  it  was  agreed 
among  the  commanders,  that  whoever  first  possessed  himself 
of  an  inn  for  his  quarters,  should  keep  it,  and  not  be  liable  to 
be  turned  out;  yet,  notwilbs  landing  such  settlement  of  the 
point,  when  the  royal  armj  entered  Banbury,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  presuming  on  his  superiority  of  rank  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, most  unoourteously,  nay,  forcibly,  took 
possession  of  the  inn  where  Lord  Stafford  had  established 
himself;  a  bouse,  in  fact,  tlut  was  kept  by  a  mistress  of  this 
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nobleman.     It  was,  literally,  like  turning  him  out  of  hia 
own  house.     But  there  ia  no  adequate  excuse  to  he  ofFered    I 
for  the  conduct  adopted  by  Lord  Stafford  in  cimsequence  of   I 
thiB  usage.     Forgelting-  hia  public  duty,  in  Che  bitleraess  of   | 
this  private  quarrel,  he  withdrew  ftom  the  scene  of  contest, 
and  took  with  him  hia  eight  hundred  arcbera. 

"  On   the   morrow,   at   break  of  day,    the    malcontentg    { 
marched  in  good  order  to  attack  the  king's  aroiy.     Thej    I 
had  hsard  bj  deaertera  of  ihe  Lord  StaSord's  retreat,  and   I 
were  resolved  to  improve  ic.     Henry  Neville,   aonofLord   | 
Latimer,  one  of  their  generals,  advancing  iu  order  to  engage, 
for  fear  the  royaliatB  should  retire,  was  fiercely  repulsed, 
made   prisoner,  and  slain  in  cold  blood.     This  barbarous    j 
action  inspiring  the  northern  men  with  a.  sort  of  fury,  they 
rushed  upon  their  enemies,  and  notwithstanding  the  valour 
of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  who  performed  that  day  actions 
extolled  by   all  historians,  the  king's  army  w 

The  Welsh  poet  Lewis  of  Glyocothi,  who  was  aa  officer  | 
in  the  army  of  Edward  IV.,  calls  it  a  roust  strenuously  ci 
tested  battle,  and  asserts  it  was  through  heedlessness 
field  was  lost.     Notwithstanding  that  the  desertion  of  Uird   I 
Stafford  contributed  greatly  to   weaken  the  army  of  the    | 
Yorkists,  yet  there  were   other  circumstances  that  aided  to 
cause   their    overthrow.      Tile  following   statement,   from 
Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  throws  a  strong  light 
on  the  sabject.     "  Victory  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  for 
the  Welshmen,  when  a  ruse  de  guerre  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day.     John  Clapham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  retainers  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  was  seen  mounting  up  the  eastern  hillj 
though  only  attended  by  five  hundred  of  the  rabble  from 
Northampton  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  be  displayad  in 
front  the  banner  of  the  earl,  with  the  white  bear  and  ragged   , 
staff,  and  his  followers  raising  a  shout  of  '  a  Warwick  1  I 
Warwick !'    the   Welshmen    thinking  the   great   earl   wai  J 

itually  advancing  with  his  fortes,  fled  in  utter  dismay,  and  [ 
ilaio  by  their  pursuers  without  mercy,  insomuch  th&t  J 
thousand   were   left  dead  in  the  field,   including  Sit  I 


Roger  VaughiD,  Henrj  ab  Morgan,  Thomaa  ab  Rosser, 
huaband  of  Elleo  Gethin,  and  Wutkin  Thomaa,  son  of  Sir 
Roger  Vaughan,  Amoag  the  prisoners  were  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  iind  hia  brother  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  who,  with 
ten  other  gentlemen,  were  taken  to  Banbury,  and  there 
beheaded.''  * 

Lewis  Glyncothi'a  elegy  on  the  death  of  Thomas  ah 
Roaser,  is  thus  referred  to  bj  hia  tranalator,  the  Rey.  Tepd 
Jones.  "  This  poem  commemorates  the  battle  of  Danes- 
moor.  It  opens  with  stating  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat 
bravely  contested  engagements  that  ever  took  place  in 
Christendom;  and  in  the  next  moment  we  are  told,how  it 
was  lost ;  and  what  dreadful  havoc  the  eaemf  committed 
there  among  the  Welah.  The  bard  carries  ua,  as  it  wore, 
into  the  scene  of  the  conflict ;  and  we  can  fancy  we  hear  ths 
war-about  of  the  different  battalions,  aud  the  clashing  of 
arma.  He  describes  the  lord  of  Hergeat  and  his  division  as 
having  fought  and  suffered  desperately,  and  how  he  fell  at 
the  head  of  hia  men,  like  Arthur  who  waa  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Camlan.  Ue  nest  alludes  to  the  valour,  the  mighty 
personal  strength,  and  the  virtues  of  the  lord  of  Hergesf. 
After  nieotioning  the  death  of  others  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
he  records  the  lamentation  of  EUleu  Gethin,  the  widow  of 
the  deceased;  and  promises  that  the  death  of  her  lord  should 
he  speedily  avenged  by  his  three  sons." 

The  din  and  tumult  of  the  battle,  as  well  as  the  inob>like 
clamour  of  these  ill  disciplined  armies,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  following  portion  of  the  poem  :  "  There  waa  heard 
one  simultaneous,  shout,  a  crying  out  among  the  mighty 
spearmen,  some  calling  Herbert !  some  Henry  1  others  War- 
wick 1  and  some  "our  Edward!"  (i.e.  Edward  IV.)  Mr 
Jotti-a  remarks  on  the  latter  part  rf  this  passage  j — "  from 
the  liard's  intruducing  here  the  pronoun  m,  our;  and  also 
fro.n  hia  employing  his  pen  to  lament  the  fall  of  the  parti- 
•  TlitK  II  appun  ttasl  Inilead  of  beini  beheaded,  like  hia  bilf  brotben  ibE 
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sans  of  Edward)  one  woald  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  wai  a 
Yorkist*  Bat  as  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Lancasterian, 
in  the  service  and  pay  of  Jaspar  Tudor,  (King  Henry's 
£arl  of  Pembroke*)  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  he  might 
have  been  hired  to  write  by  Ellen  Gethin,  whence  came  the 
M  S*  called  Lywr  Cocht  (Red  Book)  now  in  the  library  of 
Jesus  College  Oxford*  However  it  would  seem  alter  all, 
that  he  was  attached  in  earnest  to  neither  party; 
for  in  this  poem  he  does  not  lament  that  the  Yorkists  were 
defeated*  at  Banbury ;  but  what  occasioned  his  real  grief 
was,  the  fall  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  Welsh :  he  was 
national  to  excess,  and  his  antipathy  to  the  English  was 
boundless.**  * 

By  the  number,  and  eulogistic  style,  of  the  poems  ad- 
dressed by  this  bard  to  the  different  members  of  the  Hergest 
family,  it  would  appear  that  Ellen  Gethin  was  a  munificent 
patroness,  and  rewarded  the  efforts  of  his  muse  so  well,  as 
to  encourage  his  perseverance  in  extolling  both  thj^  dea^  Ai^d 
the  living.  It  is  evident  also,  that  her  affluence  and  ^ood 
housekeeping  were  exactly  such  as  would  encourage  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  who  always  Jqoew 
the  value  of  such  attractions.  The  heading  of  another 
elegy  of  this  poet*8|  on  the.death  of  Ellen  Gethin*s  husband 
is  thus  given  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Jones* 

^  The  bard  was  probably  within  sight  of  Hergest  when 
he  began  this  elegy ;  for  the  opening  language  of  it  is  that 
of  a  person  looking  from  a  distance,  after  a  long  absence,  at 
a  favourite  spot,  which  he  was  now  hastening  to  re- visit*  ^ 
According  to  his  account  of  Hergest^  there  were  eight 
strong  buildings,  or  fortresses,  on  the  estifte ;  and  in  each  pf 
them  a  refectory  and  a  good  stock  of  wine*  The  poet  pre- 
sents us  with  a  graphic  dttcription  of  the  family  monument^ 
which,  according  to  his  nelineation  of  it^  must  have  been 

•  The  editor  of  Lewis  Glynoothl's  poems,  In  his  yeneratlon  for  the  character 
ot  a  Welsh  bard,  caatiously  avoids  applying  to  hlro,  the  odlcms  expletive  con- 
tained In  the  expressive  mono67Uidt>Ie**Sp7";  altboagh  by  Ills  own  accoont* 
Lewis  was  no  other  than  a  spy,  employed  and  paid  by  Jaspar  Tador,  the 
Lancasterian  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  also  In  the  pigr  and  employment  of 
Wmiam  Herbert,  the  Torkist  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  consent  and  con- 
nivanoe  of  the  former. 


exceedinglj?  handsome.  And  bj  waj  of  winding  up,  Watkin, 
the  eldest  Bon  of  the  litte  lord  of  Hergest  nnd  Ellen  Gelhin,  is 
complimented  as  being  a  warrior,  and  descended  from  a, 
noble  and  ancient  race."  In  an  ode  to  Sir  Richard  Vj-chan 
(or  Sir  Roger  Van gh an),  ofTretower,  this  bard  implores 
him  lo  muster  a  pos$c  comitalua  in  Wales,  and  to  march 
against  the  English  of  the  north,  in  oriler  to  be  revenged 
upon  ihem  for  having;  slain  his  brother,  Thomas  ab  Rojsefi 
of  Ilergeat,  and  beheaded  hia  half  brothers,  William  earl  of 
Pembroke,  nud  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Coldbrook,  together 
with  several  mure  of  his  relatives,  at  Banbury,  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Daneamoor,  in  Julj,  1469."  In  an  elegy  oD 
the  death  of  Richard  Vaughao,  second  son  of  EUeo  Gethin 
ftnd  her  lalo  husband,  he  eahorla  her  to  "  set  her  thoughts 
upon  God ;  and  whilst  lamenting  the  death  of  her  son,  to 
call  to  mind  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  what  painful  agonj 
the  Virgin  Mary,  hia  mother,  must  have  suffered  ii 
ing  the  sight."  The  lamentation  after  Richard  he  dcacribea 
as  being  very  great  and  general.  He  was  buried  in  St- 
Mary's  Church,  Kington,  where  the  bard  says,  "  his  golden 
loekaare  DOW  concealed  from  view  beneath  a  monument  of 
white  marble.''  He  then  comforts  the  mother  by  telling  her 
what  kind  offices  the  hiessed  virgio  bad  performed,  in  con- 
ducting both  her  huaband  and  her  son  into  happiness." 

The  period  of  (he  death  of  Ellen  Gethin  ia  not  upon 
record,  but  it  is  probable  she  outlived  the  poet,  Lewis  Glyn- 
cothi,  otherwise  we  might  calculate  with  certainty  on  an 
elegy  to  her  memory  from  the  hand  of  that  bard.* 


1o  paljlUti  lu   But  UiQ  wen  X 
rooonU,  la  uiihapitn?  too  aov 

;  UlOH  UB  BnCDO,  CulllEVIj 


0¥EN  GlENDOTER'S  KMALE  TAMIIT. 

As  manir  of  our  readers  may  be  but  little  acqu^oted  with 
"Welah  history,  aod  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Owen  Glen- 
dawer,  it  irill  be  Decessorj  hera  to  give  a  brief  outline 
that  hero's  career. 

Hie  proper  appellation,  according  to  ths  usage  of  hi* 
country,  would  be  Owen  ab  Griffith ;  being  the  son 
Griffith  Vychao,  and  successor  as  lord  of  Glyndwrdwy,  but 
in  the  annak  of  fann!  he  is  always  known,  in  Walsh, 
Owain  Glyndwr,  aod  in  English,  immortalized  by  the  mu 
ofShakespeare,  as  Oweu  Glendower,  or  Owen  of  Gleodower. 
He  makes  Henry  IV.  say,  when  one  of  his  officers  boasted  of 
haying  fought  personally  with  that  hero  ; — 


^^^P  Pennant  states  that  one  manuscript  fixes  his  birth  oi 

^^  S8th  of  May,  1354 ;  Lewis  Owen  places  it  five  years  earlier, 
"for  in  the  year  1340"  says  he,  was  distinguished  by  ths 
first  appearance  of  the  pestilence  ia  Wales,  and  by  the 
birth  of  Owain  Glyndwr.  Holin  shed  relates  that  his  fathcr'i 
horses  were  found  the  night  of  his  birth  standing  in  the 
itables  up  to  their  bellies  in  blood :  ominous,  no  doubt,  of 
his  son's  cruelty,  and  indicative  of  the  slaughter  be  should 
commit- 

The  superstitions  and  popular  notion  that  signs  and  sym- 
bols marked  by  the   commotion  of  the  elements,  prognos- 
ticating their  future  carreer,  ever  attended   the   birth   of 
^H        Bxtraordinary  men,  has  in  this  instance  been  well  expressed 
^^b      by  Shakespeare  ;  wherein  he  makes  Glowdower  say  ■ — 


D  airiUBelj  cL 


iTout  io  Uio  Mglited  Oelda  i 


It  appears  Griffith  Vychaa  gave  his  bod  an  excellent 
English  edacation ;  luid  aa  if  shrinking  from  a  retrospect  of 
natiooal  eTsnts,  and  saasibljr  aware  of  the  noe-impeading 
nature  of  a  warrior's  course,  determined  that  his  parsuits 
should  be  pacific,  and  bis  professiou  that  of  a  civilian. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  anti-patriotiscD  of  the  princes 
and  chieftains  of  Powya  (for  it  must  be  admitted  they  w 
generally  disloyal  to  their  native  and  natural  Bovereigns]. 
they  doubtlesB  became  tbe  earliest  pioneers  in  clearing  awav 
the  obatAcles  to  an  ultimate  annexation  of  their  country  to 
England,  by  their  voluntary  adherence  to  that  crown.  Thus 
it  appears,  curiously  enough,  that  the  father  of  Owen  Glen- 
doner  intended  his  son  ^hould  become  an  Engiish  statesman 
and  courtier.  To  forward  these  views,  he  was  placed  to 
■tody  English  law  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  Owen  becamo 
a  Barrister.  His  father's  inBuence  was  then  exerted  to  get 
him  an  appointment  at  the  court  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
he  became  the  scutiger,  or  esquire  of  that  monarch.  As 
tbe  latter  was  a  military  post,  and  not  in  cnnjooance  with 
his  former  pm'suite,  it  is  probable  that  Owen  at  that  time 
renounced  tbe  intention  of  following  any  further  tbe  ftmotioDS 
of  a  lawyer  and  civilian.  Having  attended  the  king  in  his 
Irish  wars,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  military  achievements, 
be  doubtless  proved  himself  worthy  of  that  martial  post,  as 
he  received  tbe  honour  of  hnighthood  at  the  band  of  his 
sovereign.  Thus  Griffith  Vychan's  original  views  were 
entirely  frustrated,  and  an  opening  formed  for  all  the  aftef 
evils  that  stimulated  his  son  in  his  insurrectionary  career. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Owen's  life  that  a  lawsuit  took 
place  between  hicn  and  Lord  Reginald  Grey,  of  Ruthin, 
about  a  piece  of  land,  centrally  situated  between  their  re- 
spective estates,  the  lordships  of  Ruthin  and  Glyndwrdiry.* 
The  event  of  this  sharp  legal  contest  was,  that  tbe  law 
awarded  to  Owen  the  subject  of  tbe  dispute.  The  revo- 
lution that  afterwards  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
poaal  aud  murder  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  as  King  Henry  IV.,  deprived  Owen 
Glendower  of  his  place  at  court,  when  he  retired  to  the 
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country  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  noble  residence 
of  Glyndwrdwy. 

There  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  undisturbed. 
Ss  old  adversary  the  potent  lord  of  Ruthin,  taking  the  ad- 
▼aatages  of  his  competitor's  loss  of  influence  at  court,  seized 
DO  the  land  which  the  law  had  awarded  to  Owen  in  the  late 
suit  between  them*  Owen  complained  of  lord  Grey  to  par- 
liament for  this  usurpation  of  his  right,  but  his  suit  was  dis- 
missed unredressed.  '*Lord  Grey  injured  him  also  in  his 
honour,  and  represented  him  as  disobedient  to  the  reigning 
sovereign*  Previous  to  an  expedition  against  the  Scots, 
Henry  summoned  his  baroos  to  attend  with  their  vasials* 
among  whom  Owen  was  included.  Unfortunately  for  the 
peace  of  the  realm,  the  king's  writ  for  the  purpose  was  handed 
to  lord  Grey*  which  the  demon  of  discord  would  not  suffer 
him  to  deliver  sufficiently  early  to  Owen,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  appear  among  the  other  barons.  Wilful  disobedience 
was  ascribed  to  him,  aggravated  we  may  suppose,  by  his 
antagonist  by  every  insinuation  he  could  instil.  His  non- 
appearance was  construed  into  disaffection  for  the  cause; 
and  by  this  piece  of  treachery,  under  pretence  of  forfeiture. 
Grey  took  possession  of  such  parts  of  Glendower*s  estates  as 
lay  adjacent  to  his  own. 

When  the  subject  of  Glendower's  complaint  was  so  slightly 
entertained  by  the  pears,  John  Trevor,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
advised  the  lords  to  be  circumspect,  lest  by  slighting  Owen's 
complaint,  they  should  irritate  and  provoke  the  Welsh  into 
insurrection.  Had  this  advice  been  attended  to,  and  the 
salutary  maxim  of  **  Principus  Obsta*'  been  adopted,  fifteen 
years  war  might  have  beeni|iferted,  and  all  the  horrors  at- 
tendant on  it.  Instead  of  ^redressing  the  complainant's 
wrongs,  and  paying  a  little  deference  to  an  injured  Welsh- 
man's feelings,  some  of  the  lords  replied,  *'  that  they  did  not 
fear  those  rascally  barefooted  people." 

When  Owen  saw  that  parliament,  so  far  from  doing  j  istice 
to  his  remonstrance  against  Grey*8  vindictive  and  rapacious 
conduct,  that  they  added  insult  to  injustice,  the  die  was  cast, 
and  the  period  had  arrived  to  vindicate  his  own  and  his 
country's  wrongs. 
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No  sooner  bad  Owen  displayed  hia  Bt-indard  of  revolt  than 
the  country  was  up  m  arms;  thousand j  flocked  to  Uirom  nil 
parts  of  the  principality,  encouraged  by  the  prophecies  of 
ancieat  timeM,  promulgated  by  Merlin,  and  by  Aquila,  who 
foretold  that  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  after  having  been  in 
the  poasesaioQ  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Normaoa,  should  ulti- 
mately return  to  the  Aacient  Brituni.  Besides  the  inflam- 
matory strains  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  who  enconraged 
the  people  lo  fuUow  his  fortanes,  the  Franciscan  friars,  as 
partizans  of  the  late  Richard  II.,  invited  Owen  to  invade 


Afl  it  13  not  within  our  limits  to  relite  the  pnrticularB  of 
Owen  Gleodower's  various  battles  with  the  English,  during 
hia  warfare  of  fifteen  years,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  results 
of  some  of  his  campaigns. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1400,  by  Gleu- 
dower's  attack  on  the  domains  of  Lord  Reginald  Grey ;  but 
when  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  own  lands,  the  object  of 
his  enterprise  was  attained;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
meditated  further  hostlllliea.  Doubtless  he  would  at  this 
time  have  sheathed  his  sword,  dismissed  his  forces,  and 
retired  to  his  home,  but  for  the  ill-directed  severity  and  i 
policy  of  the  king  of  England. 

Aware  that  Owen  was  a  staunch  partizan  of  the  late  king, 
Benry  chose  to  regard  the  attack  on  the  domains  of  Reginald 
Gre;r  as  ag-ainst  himself,  and  sent  that  nobleman,  supported 
by  Lord  Talbot,  and  as  he  deemed  with  sufficient  forces  to 
crush  the  Lord  of  Glyndwrdwy.  By  no  means  anticipating 
such  measures  they  came  upon  him  unawares,  and  Owen 
very  narrowly  escaped,  and  sheltered  himself  and  partiz 
in  the  woods.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Owen  immedialelj 
suggested  powerful  measures  of  self-defence  ;  he  si 
□uce  in  the  hands  of  the  English  authorities,  not  only  his 
entire  possessions,  but  his  life  would  be  forfeited.  There- 
fore this  attempt  to  capture  or  destroy  him  and  hia  follow 
literally  forced  him  to  take  up  arms  again,  and  his  temporary 
insurrection  for  redressing  private  wrongs,  entirely  changed 
ita  character,  and  assumed  the  ominous  features  of  a  national 
rebellion. 
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Decision  of  character,  that  master-spring  of  human  great- 
ness, discovered  itself  early  in  Owen*8  career.  Encouraged 
hy  the  enthusiasm  and  devotedness  of  his  countrymen^  who 
had  long  groaned  under  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the 
English,  he  caused  himself  to  he  proclaimed  prince  of  Wales* 
and  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem  of  sovereignty, 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Llewelyn*  the  last  native  prince 
of  that  country.  He  also  made  common  cause  with  tlie 
English  nobility  who  were  disaffected  towards  the  reigning 
king  whom  they  aimed  to  dethrone,  and  raise  to  the  crown 
the  young  earl  of  March*  the  legitimate  successoir  of 
IBUchard  EL,  who  was  then  the  prisoner,  or  rather  protegee  of 
Owen  Glendower. 

As  before  observed,  our  present  object  is  not  to  celebrate 
the  elicits  of  Owen  Glendower,  or  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  events  of  his  career,  but  merely  to  sketch,  for  the  in- 
formation of  strangers  to  Welsh  History,  some  particulars 
of  his  position  in  the  stirring  incidents  of  his  age ;  with  the 
view  of  giving  some  slight  notices  of  the  Celtic  dames  and 
damsels  who  composed  the  female  fagiily  ofthat  singular 
and  celebrated  chieftain,'^  pursuant  to  the  title^jand  purpose 
of  this  work.    Thus  much,  however,  may  be  appropriately 
stated : — ^in  the  course  of  his  fifteen  years*  vi^iiure.  Time 
saw  the  capable  and  warlike  Henry  IV.  aanewKkj  his  son, 
the  gallant  <*  Harry  of  Monmouth,**  no  lessjpfc  thrice  per- 
sonally in  the  field  against  him,  supportecli^  all  the  avail- 
able forces  of  England ;  and  each  time,  as  Shakespeare  ex- 
presses it,  sent  **  bootless  back.''     Time  saw  Owen  aided  by 
and  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  France,  and  aoimowledged 
by  his  ambassador  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Wales. 
Time  saw  the  Percies  of  Northumberland  and  tke  Douglas 
of  Scotland  seeking  his  arms  and  counsel  against  the  usurper 
Bolingbroke ;  and  Time  saw  them  crushed  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  their  arch-enemy  Harry  victerions,  and 
thus  by  their  ruin  firmly  fixed  on  the  English  throne.    And 
lastly,  Time  saw  Owen  himself  a  deserted  and  ruined  man, 

•  Those  wlio  wish  to  read  his  entire  history,  are  nSstNA  to  hit  life  in  tHe 
Oamhfain  Platarch,  bj  /ohn  Hnmphreys  Pany,  and  the  **  Memoln  of  Omda 
GHyndwr,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  Tlcar  of  Aberporth. 


K  diBguised  wanderer  in  the  land,  concealed  in  caverns,  and 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  mansions  of  liisiKends. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  a  free  pardon 
Owen  and  his  folloners,  in  ecus  tkcj/  iihonld  reguetl  il,  ■ 
issued  by  the  English  cTown  on  the  accession  of  Henry  V. 
Thomas  states  that  "our  hero  terminated  bia  hopes  a 
fears  on  the  20th  of  September,  1415,  on  the  BveofSt. 
Hatlbew,  in  the  sixtj-first  year  of  his  age,  al  the  house  of 
one  of  his  daughters ;  but  whether  of  hia  daughter  Scuds- 
more  or  his  daughter  Monnington  is  uncertain." 

Owen  Glendower's  pretensions  to  Cambrian  royalty  worel 

derived  from  his  mother;  her  name  was  Ellen,  or  Elena; 

,slie  woa  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Llewelyn 

.  lOwen,  by  his  wife   Eleanor   Goch.     The   latter  wfts  the 

I  eldest  daughter  of  Catherine,*  wife  of  Philip  ab  Ivor,  lord 

•   «f  Iscoed,   and   eldest   daughter  of   Prince   Llevelyn 

Griffith,  the  last  native  prince  of  Wales. 

The  wife  of  Owen  Glendower  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Bavid  Hsniiier,  of  Hanraer,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  r 
of  the  justicea  of  the  king's  bench,  by  the  appointment  of 
Richard  II,  in  1333,  and  knighted  by  him  in  1387.  Hernvp- 
tiala  were  previoua  lo  her  father's  promotion ;  for  il  is  certniu 
thai  fome  of  the  daughters  were  married,  and  the  sous  grnwi 
In  mnoEosd  before  Glendower  appeared  in  arms  in  1400. 

lolo  Goch,  (Edward  the  Kcd)  the  domestic  bard  of  Ow^ 
Glendower,  paid  the  following  tributeof  praifeon  thlsladyi^ 
her  oAspring,  and  her  general  hospitality. 
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Her  children  soorce  of  Jqjtb  and  cares. 
Sweet  rosy  loves  1  come  forth  In  pairs, 
A  nest  of  chieftains,  fair  to  see, 
Destln'd  for  future  chivalry  I"  * 

Alas  for  the  flattering  predictions  of  the  friendljr  bard !  the 
utmost  that  we  can  learn  of  the  fates  of  the  chieftains  of  this 
'^  nest,"  is  comprised  in  a  single  line ;  **  it  is  probable  that  they 
fell  in  battW   Browne  Willis,  however,  asserts  that  on  their 
father's  death  they  fled  into  Ireland;   that    one  of  them 
settled  in  Dublin,  and  took  the  name  of  Baulf,  or  the  strong, 
.-  and  was  ancestor  to  a  respectable  family  in  that  city.     ^ 
This  admirable  wife  who  blessed  the  peaceful  portion  of 
her  husband's  days  with  the  mild  virtues  of  a  tender  partner, 
a  faithful  friend,  and  a  fondly  cherishing  mother,  bore  him 
amongst  the  above-mentioned  "  nest  of  chieftains/*  a  little 
bevy  of  fair  daughters  also ;  whom  we  afterwards  find  united 
by  marriage  to  some  of  the  most  noble  of  English  families. 
Several  were  wooed  and  wedded  into  the  most  eminent  of 
the  houses  of  their  own  Cambria.      We   read  in  certain 
English  pedigrees,  that  Alicia^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Glendower's    daughters,    was  married  to    Scudamore  of 
Holm  Lacy,  in  the  county  of  Hereford ;  and  Janet  his  third, 
and  most  accomplished  daughter,  (for  her  wit  and  wisdom 
were  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew  her,)  became  the  wife  of 
Crofts,  of  Croft  castle,  in  the  same  county.    Jane  the  fourth 
daughter  married  Lord  Reginald  Grey,  of  Ruthin  castle,  in 

*  The  lines  in  the  text,  form  rather  a  pan^hrafle  than  a  translation ;  the 
original  of  lolo  Goch  ran  thus  :— 

A  gwraig  areu  o*r  gwn^redd  1 
Qwyn  fy  myd  o'i  gwlB  al  medd: 
Merch  eglur,  llin  marchawglyw. 
TJrddol,hael,  o  reiol  ryw, 
A*i  Uant  a  ddeuant  bob  yn  ddan, 
Nythod  teg  o  bennaethan! 

The  following  is  Pennant's  literal  translation : — 

His  wife  the  best  of  wives  I 

Bappy  am  I  in  her  wine  and  metheglin : 

Eminent  woman  of  knightly  family. 

Honourable,  beneficent,  noble. 

Her  children  come  in  pairs, 

'A  beautiftil  nest  of  chieftains. 
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ths  count;  of  Denbig'h,*  North  Wales  ;  and  Margareti  the 
fifth,  bestowed  hpraelf,  "from  violent  love,"  on  the  brave  and 
handsome  Monningl^in  of  MonningtoD,  Mso  in  the  land  of 
Hereford-t  By  these  marriages,  towards  the  f-nd  of  the 
Afteenth  oentupy,  we  see  that  the  Siuton  and  the 
Briton  could  unite  in  one  interest,  and  that  by  the  most  in- 
timate and  hallowed  of  all  tie»,  the  riles  of  marriage.  Even 
the  three  illegitimate  daughters  of  Owen  were  married  into 
houass  of  considerable  note.  One  was  wedded  into  the 
house  of  Gweniaii ;  another,  named  Metanwy,  to  Llawelyn 
ab  'Adda  of  Trevor;  ami  Gwenllian,  of  whom  we  have  a 
separate  notice  in  this  work,  to  Griffith  ab  Rhys,  of  St. 
Harmon,  in  Radnorshire. 

Tbomas,  in  hia  notice  of  Glendower'e  residence,  thus 
describesil*  situation  and  extent.  "  The  tract,  ever  memor* 
able  for  its  haro,  called  Glyndwrdwy,  ur  the  Valley  of  the 
Dee,  (which  name  it  still  retainaj  entends  about  seven 
miles  in  length,  aaiX  lies  in  the  parish  of  Llangollen,  Llan- 
dysilio  Llansaintfraid,  and  Corwen.  It  was  anciently  a 
Comot,  in  the  kingdom  of  Malhravel,  or  Powya.  This 
dale  is  narrow,  fertile,  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  in  various 
fmrts  profusely  covered  with  trees." 

Jolo  Goch,  has  banded  down  by  the  songs  of  hia  harp,  a 
very  particular  description  of  the  habitation  and  its  hoa- 
pttalitiea.  He  describee  it  as  a  kind  of  palace- castle,  with 
A  gate  tower,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  contained 
nine  balls  of  entertainment,  and  each  furninhod  with  a  ward- 
robe tilled  with  olothes  for  bin  retainers,  and  garments  for 
the  paseingtraveller,  whoaight  need  suoh  change.  Near 
to  the  main  building,  hut  beyond  the  moat,  and  on  the  side 
of  a  green  hill,  appeared  a  goodly  dwelling,  divided  into 
variout  apartmenta  for  the  accommodation  of  nayfaring 
strangers,  to  lodge  them  in.  Tb^e  were  also,  in  and  about 
the  castle,  a  church  and  several  small  chapels.  The  place 
was  in  the  midst  of  every  conveuience  for  family  provision, 

*  It flppe&n tliat I.orci  BegJuld  Orej  wch»i3  and  woii'<Uib  gantlBJvie," 


i 
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and  support  of  the  most  generouff  hospitality;  a  park  for 
deer,  a  warren  for  rahbits^  fields  for  cattlet  a  pigeon^house 
near  at  hand,  a  mill,  orchard^  and  yineyard,  and  a  well 
stocked  fish-pond.  A  heronry  and  a  fidconry  for.  sport. 
Then  the  wine  and  the  ale,  and  the  mead,  flowed  like  water 
on  each  welcoming  board.  In  short  the  bard  describes  with 
the  grateful  fidelity  of  one  who  had  often  partaken  of  th^ 
feast,  that  the  life  of  the  cook  was  estimated,  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  at  the  worth  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  other  men! 
And  such  was  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  the  place  of  a 
porter  was  deemed  useless ;  and  (oh  rare  boast !)  such  was 
the  honesty  of  the  Welshmea.  of  those  daysythat  locks  and 
bolts  were  unknown. 


POMPONIA     OR^CINA, 


Fbou  Hugbea's  Uotm  BritannicB:,  nod  the  high  aQthofity 
which  he  quotea,  we  glean  the  following  account  of  this  lady, 
whose  history  U  coeval  with  the  earliest  Boman  duminatioD 
in  Britain.  "Among  the  Romans  of  dbtinctiOD  that  came 
to  Britain,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  few  converts  to 
Chribtinnity  might  he  found  :  one  vie  know  there  assuredly 
was,  that  illustrious  person,  Fomponia  GrEEcina,  the  wife  of 
Aulas  Plaulius,  the  firat  governor  of  Britain.  Of  that  lady 
Tacitus  gives  us  the  followifig  account ; — "  Poiiiponia  Gra- 
cina,  nn  illustrious  lady  married  to  Plautiua ;  who  waa 
honoured  with  an  ovatioo,  or  lesser  triumph  for  bis  victories 
gained  in  Britain,  was  charged  vtith  having  emhraced  a 
strangp  and  foreign  superstition  ;  fur  which  alleged  crime 
her  triul  was  commilted  to  her  husband  He,  agreeable  lo 
the  laws  and  ancient  forms  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  con- 
vened her  family  and  friends  together ;  and,  being  in  their 
presence  tried  for  her  life  and  fame,  she  was  piunounced 
innocent."  The  historian  adds,  "  [he  lady  lived  long  afler 
this,  but  in  perpetual  sadness.'' 

Hughes  remarka,  "  that  Pomponia  was  in  heart  a  Christian, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  that  was  the  foreign  religion  of 
which  the  Romans  were  become  so  jealous  ;  and  the  worship 
of  the  Gods  of  Heathenism  was  supposed  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  To  embrace  a  religion  which  vim 
in  hostility  to  that  of  Rome,  was  thprefore  considered  highly 
criminal,  and  especially  in  a  person  of  quality.  But  this  was 
not  always  strictly  attended  to,  as  we  find  there  were 
Christians  even  in  Ciesar's  household,  after  St.  Paul  came 
to  Rume,  as  appears  from  hia  epistle  to  the  Philippiang, 


cUod  Cisiai'i  hmufhald,  nl 
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Pomponia  may  not  haye  publicly  professed  Christianity, 
and  was  cleared  of  the  charge  brought  against  her,  while  she 
was  prohibited  from  adhering  to  what  Tacitusf  according  to 
the  usual  mode  of  expression,  styles  a  strange  and  foreign 
superstition.  lo  consequence  of  her  being  thus  situated, 
she  lived  in  great  privacy ;  renouncing  the  pomp  of  high  life, 
and  cherishing  in  her  own  breast  the  sentiments  which  she 
dared  not  divulge.  This  account  of  Pomponia  appears  also 
to  be  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  supposed,  that  there 
were  other  persons  partial  to  Christianity  among  the  Romans 
who  were  at  this  time  in  Britain ;  or  this  lady  could  not 
have  been  so  strongly  suspected,  since  her  coming  to  Britain, 
of  evincing  a  partiality  to  the  Christian  cause.  The  trial  of 
Plautius*8  lady  occurred,  according  to  Dr.  Stilingfleet,  when 
Nero  and  Calphurnias  Piso  were  consuls,  or  A.D.  57,  which 
being,  according  to  him,  after  St.  Paul's  coming  to  Rome, 
he  considers  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  apostle's  converts.* 

*  Pomponia  Orsoclna,  with  Clandla,  otherwise  Gwladys  Rufflna,  and  St. 
Tecla,  the  virgin  and  martyr,  are  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaries,  and 
form  a  trio  of  our  earliest  Roman-British  female  Christians  .The  following  are 
our  two  attempts  at  worldng  their  names  and  celebrity  into  Tribans,  or  Welsh 
Ei^grams:— 

TRIBAN  THB  FIRST. 

The  Roman-British  Christians  three 
In  name  and  order  thus  they  be ; 
Pomponia  OrsBCina— mild  and  grraclons  I 
The  spouse  beloved  (^  Aulus  Plaatina ; 
Oladdis  Rufflna— Pudens'  wife. 
Most  lovely  in  her  faith  and  life ; 
Lastly,  the  gentle  martjr,  fair 
St.  Tecla— famed  for  merits  rare. 

TBIBAN  THB  8BC0ND. 

Pomponia  Grsecina, 

And  Gladdls  Rufflna 
With  Tecla,  the  virgin,  the  martyr,  and  saint. 

Were  three  wondrous  fair  oneSf 

For  piety  rare  ones. 
Their  race  Rooian-British,  of  legends  meet  quaint. 
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GwAnn,  was  the  sixth  daug'hter  of  Brycban  Bredieioiag 
Her  nune  may  saund  ancoutbly  to  an  English  ear,  and  look 
My  thing  but  Bgreeahle  fo  an  EngliEh  eye,  composed  as  it 
is  of  five  letters,  out  of  which  four  of  them  are  consonants 
And  only  one  vowel.  But  traoslnted,  Gwawr  bears  the  beau- 
tifiil  and  poetic  meaning  of  the  Dnreii,  or  Aurora,  as  per- 
soniBed  in  olaasio  lore,  the  rosy-fingered.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Elydr  Llydanwyn,  the  younger  brother  of  Kyn- 
TBTch-oer,  and  it  appears  curious  that  so  many  of  the  sons 
P  of  tbia  ohiiiftain  becatna  tlie  admireri  and  huabands  of  ai 
any  of  the  daughters  of  Brychan,  Fortunate,  as  serenil  of 
'^e  females  of  this  family  were,  in  the  eminence  of  character 
attained  by  their  progeny,  the  lady  of  our  present  notice 
yields  to  none  of  her  aisters  in  that  respect,  as  she  becams 
the  mother  of  Ihat  patriot  prince,  heroic  warrior,  and  illua- 
Iriotia  bard,  Llywarch-li?n,  (Lljwarch  the  venerable,) 
oneof  the  trio,  formed  between  himaelf,  ADeurin,  and  T al- 
ien n  Penbeirdd. 

"  This  prince  had  a  considerable  territory  in  (be  north  of 
England;  he  not  only  cultivated  an  acquniutance  with  the 
Muses,  bat  shone  in  arms,  and  was  one  of  those  who  aig- 
nalixed  themselvea  in  an  age  remarkable  in  the  history  nf 
Britain,  for  terrible  wars  and  devastutioaa.  Llywarch- 
hSn,  however,  took  no  port  in  the  civil  war  which  brought 
on  the  catastrophe  at  Camlan  so  fatal  to  the  Britons, 
wherein  Arthur  fell  in  the  year  542.  Foreseeing  the  im- 
penditig  storm,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  his  rela- 
tion Drien  Rhi>ged,  and  his  valiant  son  Owen,  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  Saiona,  who  mennced  the  very  exiatence 
of  the  Britiah  government  in  the  North  :  these  persevering 
aders  having  already 'possessed  themselves  of  all  that 
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country  to  the  East,  called  Deivr  a  Brynich,  or  Deira,  and 
Bemicia."* 

Llywarch-b^n  lost  twenty-four  of  his  sons  in  these  long- 
continued  battles ;  and  liyed  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  it  is  said,  when  the  epithet  *'  Aen'*  became  attached  to 
his  name.  He  died  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee,f  near  Bala,  in 
Merionethshire,  wheire  is  still  a  secluded  spot,  called  Pabell 
Lly warch-hSn,  or  Lly warch,  the  yenerable*s  old  tent  or  cot. 
Dr.  Davies  says,  that  in  his  time  there  was  an  inscription 
to  his  memory  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  wherein 
it  was  said  the  venerable  bard  was  interred  ;**  but  the  beau' 
tyicaUonSt  (I  use  a  Gothic  term  to  describe  a  Grothic  act,) 
of  succeeding  churchwardens,  have  long  obliterated  all  traces 
ofit.{ 

A  literal  prose  translation  of  his  poems  was  published, 
some  years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  under  the 
title  ike  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarch'hen^  accompanied  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  lite.  Theophilus  Jones  remarks; — 
^  his  poems  are  plaintive  and  elegiac,  several  of  them,  par- 
ticularly that  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  his  sons 
have  great  merit,  the  English  translation,  however,  of  the 
latter,  by  Mr.  Elliot,  published  in  Jones's  reliques  of  the 
Welsh  bards,  in  my  opinion,  far  surpasses  the  original^  in 
ppetic  beauty, 

D  *'  See  tlie  warlike  train  advance, 
Skill'd  to  poise  the  pond'roos  lance ; 
Golden  chains  their  breasts  adorn  ; 
Sore  for  conquest  were  they  Lorn. 


*  The  latter  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Ida,  (called  Flamddwyn  in  Tal- 
ie8in*8  poem  of  the  battle  of  Argoed.)  in  the  year  547,  atf  the  Saxon  chronicle 
and  all  our  historians  affirm.  Upon  the  death  of  Ida,  In  560,  Ella  the  son  of 
Iffl  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Deira.  Richard  of  Hexam,  a  Northombriaa 
writer  in  1180,  says,  that  Deira  extended  ttom  the  Hnmber  to  the  Tees;  and 
Bemicia,  from  the  Tees  to  the  Tweed.  They  were  both  afterwards  miited 
by  £thelft«d,  who  formed  fh>m  them  the  Ungdom  of  Korttmmbeiiandt — 
"  Carte's  History  of  England.** 

f  Written  Du,  but  pronounced  Dee,  in  Welsh. 

t  Theophilus  Jones. 

I  Forgetting  his  criticism  on  a  passage  of  Taliesin,  paraphrased  like  thb,  by . 
an  English  author,  Mr.  Jones  has  greatly  orer-rated  these  iinM,  six  of  which 
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Four  and  twice  ten  sons  were  mine, 
Used  in  iMtttle's  front  to  shine :    * 
But  low  in  dost  my  sons  are  laid* 
Not  one  remains  his  sire  to  aid. 
Hold !  oh  hold,  my  bnUn  thy  seat  I 
How  doth  my  bosom's  monarch  beat; 
Cease  thy  throbs,  perturbed  heart, 
'Whither  would  thy  stretched  strings  start  ? 
From  frenzy  dire  and  wild  afbight. 
Keep  my  senses  through  the  night'* 

are  given  at  the  dose,  while  the  following  single  line  expreaseB  the  whole  of  the 
original,  flu  more  forcibly. 

«*  Oh  Ood  I  that  my  senses  be  left  me  this  night." 
The  two  flxBt  lines  of  the  abore,  and  the  last  but  one,  are  plsgiaxlmi  flrom 
Grayy  and  how  doth  **  my  hotmft  iMnar<h  beat,"  £rom  Shakiqpeare. 


6WENHWYVAR,* 

WIF£  OF  THOMAS  AB  BOBIK,   LORD  OF  C0CHV7ILLAN,    A^D 

THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  ANGLESEA. 

A  souTABY  pathetic  incident  in  the  life  of  each  of  the  two 
females  under  present  consideration*  is  all  that  we  havn  to 
offer  respecting  them.  As  their  misfortunes  were  of  the 
most  calamitous  descriptioni  the  interest  attached  to  them 
will  amply  make  up  for  the  brevity  of  the  details ;  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  national  history  of  that  eventful 
period,  when  the  desolating  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
made  the  entire  land  of  England  alternately  a  reeking  field 
of  slaughter,  and  a  Golgotha  among  the  nations. 

During  those  commotions  between  the  descendants  of 
Richard  II.  and  those  of  Henry  IV.  and  their  partizans, 
although  the  larger  number  of  the  Welsh  attached  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  York,  there  were  many  of  the  best 
families  in  Wales  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Laocas- 
%9tian  party.  Ai^ong  the  latter  was  Thomas  ab  Robin^  lor4 
of  Cochwillan,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  rank  and  estate, 
the  husband  of  the  lady  of  this  memoir;  whose  ill  fortune 
it  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Conway,  by  a 
parly  of  the  Yorkists,  under  the  command  of  William 
Herbert^  the  new  earl  of  Pembroke,  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  house  of  York|  whose  king,  Edward  IV.,  was  now 
upon  the  throne. 

In  these  terrific  times  of  anarchy  and  bloodshedding, 
originating  in  the  dispute  of  two  cousins  as  to  which  of 
them  had  a  right  to  be  king,  the  whole  nation  became  par« 
tizans  with  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  and  not  unfirequently 

*  As  much  pertness  hu  been  displayed  hj  certain  wUlingt  In  their  (so  called) 
Tours  iii  Wales,  on  the  supposed  onpronoonoeable  Welsh  names  that  came  in 
their  way,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  any  English  tongue  may  utter  this 
name  with  ease  and  propriety*  recollecting  that  the  Welsh  w  is  sounded  like 
the  English  oo  in  hood.  The  entire  pronnnciati<Hi  is  Gtpm-'hooetf-4>ar,  without 
iu»entlng  either  of  the  qriublef . 
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the  members  of  the  same  family  espoused  different  sides  in 
the  party  politics  of  the  day — brother  against  brother, 
parents  against  their  children,  and  children  against  their 
parents,  till  the  nation  became  demoralized,  nay  brutalized 
to  the  most  astounding  extremity.  Each  of  the  belligerents 
became  infuriated  with  the  madness  of  party  rage  to  such  a 
fearful  degree,  that  their  resentment  against  each  other  was 
as  violent  as  it  was  implacable.  Their  mutual  hostility  was 
also  as  blind  as  it  was  fierce  and  destructively  overwhelming, 
for  the  brief  hour  in  which  their  power  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Thus  we  see  him,  who  one  day  in  all  the  insolence  of  demi- 
soTereignty,  adjudged  his  captives  to  a  violent  and  immediate 
death,  crushed  in  his  turn,  and  subjected  to  as  stern  a  fate 
as  he  so  lately  doomed  others.  But  notwithstanding  the 
frequency  of  such  retributions,  they  seemed  to  teach  no 
lesson  to  the  implacable  spirit  of  the  age,  whose  motto 
appeared  to  be,  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed^  captivity  and 
death  being  literally  synonj^mous  terms,  for  rarely  was  a 
prisoner  of  either  party  spared  the  final  introduction  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner. 

Impressed  with  these  gloomy  convictions,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived with  what  intense  terror  Gwenhwy var  learnt  that 
the  captors  of  her  husband  and  the  masters  of  his  fate  were 
the  two  Herberts,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  received 
that  title  on  the  deprivation  of  Jasper,  the  second  son  of 
Owen  Tudor,  for  his  zealous  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Cold- 
brook  ;  the  two  most  stern  and  unrelenting  of  all  the  com- 
manders for  the  house  of  York.  These  brothers,  as  stated 
in  their  mother's  memoirs  in  this  work,  were  the  sons  of 
Sir  William  ab  Thomas,  of  Raglan  Castle»  and  the  Lady 
Gwladys,  daughter  of  the  renowned  Sir  David  Gam,  of 
Brecon,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  Agincourt.  We  are  in^ 
formed  that  they  dropped  their  Welsh  designation  and 
adopted  the  surname  of  Herbert,  according  to  the  English 
foshion,  at  the  request  of  Edward  IV.,  whose  especial  fe- 
vourites  they  were,  and  well  might  be,  for  their  undeviating 
adherence  to  his  cause  in  every  extremity,  although  their 
illustrious  maternal  grandfather  gained  hit  laurels  and  lost 
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his  life  in  defence  of  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
The  Welsh  heralds  and  etymologists  derive  the  name  of 
Herbert  ttom  Birhert  (Hir  signifying  tall,  and  bert  hand- 
some) ;  which  is  said  to  be  personally  descriptive  of  these 
grandsons  of  Sir  David  Gam.  However  plausible  such  a 
derivation  might  be,  the  English  antiquaries  very  justly 
deny  a  Welsh  origin  to  the  name  of  Herbert,  and  say  the 
founder  of  it  was  Henry  Fitzherbert,  who  espoused 
Lucy  Corbet,  one  of  that  profligate  monarches,  (Henry  1.,) 
twelve  mistresses!  But  the  pedigree  formed  by  the  Welsh 
genealogists  at  the  command  of  Edward  IV.  (which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  herald's  office),  originate  the  family  from 
Herbert  Fitzroy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  L  **  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion,^  observes  Cox,  in  his  Monmouthshire 
tour,  *'  may  be  reconciledi  as  the  above  mentioned  Lucy 
Corbet  w<u  concvbine  4o  the  hing,  as  well  as  wife  to  the  lord 
chamberlain/*  Truly,  these  Normanized  Welshmen  must 
have  been  deeply  infatuated  with  the  king  they  served,  to 
have  accepted,  as  an  especial  marh  of  grace,  such  a  ques- 
tionable honour,  in  exchaoge  for  their  own  unblemished 
paternal  designation ;  although  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
the  king  or  chamberlain  bv  the  concubine  in  question,  was 
said  to  be  Edward  tbe  Fourth*s  own  ancestor.  ^*  But,'*  say 
<lII  ignoble  nobles,  and  the  echoes  of  courtly  parasites,  in 
defiance  of  truth  and  honesty,  *'the  king  can  do  no  wrong 
—the  king  is  the  source  of  honour — infamy  becomes  honour 
and  vice  virtue,  when  sanctioned  by  the  practices  of 
royalty."* 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a  descendant  of  tbe  Herberts 

*  The  question  reflpectlng  this  name,  were  the  matter  In  any  way  Important 
is  easily  set  at  rest;  and  without  doubt,  precisely  as  stated  in  the  text,  origin- 
ating ftom  Henry  the  First's  acecmmodating  lord  chamberlain,  so  honouraUy 
allied  to  the  king's  still  retained  concubine,  Lucy  Corbet ;  and  by  no  means,  as  It 
is  impudently  pretended  by  some  parties,  tnm  a  count  of  the  name  of  Herbert, 
or  Fitzherbert,  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  in  the  tnUn  of  WilUani  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  have  afterwards  become  chamberlain  to  his  brutal  son 
William  BnfUs.  The  Norman  name  of  Herbert  and  the  Welsh  name  of 
Hibbert,  have  been  confounded  together.  The  latter  it  is,  and  not  Herbert, 
that  is  derived  from  Hir  (tall)  and  hert  (lumdsome).  There  are  several  families 
in  Glamorganshire  of  this  name  :  the  change  of  a  single  letter  would  restore  it 
to  its  orighial  propriety  of  Hirbert 


nnder  present  cooaideralion,  has  given  these  s 
hia  &  magnificent  report,  in  his  life  of  Honrj  VIII.,  and 
notydthstanding  hii  obvious  personal  interest  in  msgni lying 
the  prowesa  and  exalting  the  fame  of  those  relatives  from 
whom  he  derived  whatever  he  had  to  boast  of  lineal  glories, 
aucceediog  historians  have  taken  his  word,  and  merely 
«ctaoed  or  reproduced  hia  overdrawn  pictures  as  veritable 
likenesses.  A  peep  into  the  pages  of  that  honest  old  his- 
torian, Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  would  have  exhibited 
them  mare  fuilhfuity  pourtrayed,  as  furious  demons  rushing 
through  their  fiitherland,  and  with  fire  and  aword  blighting 
the  verdure  of  humanitj  ;'  a  disgraceful  contrast  to  levan 
ab  Robert,  the  Welsh  chieftain  in  the  Lancasterian  interest, 
whose  moderation  towards  the  Yorkists  in  his  power,  and 
filial  consideration  for  the  Cambrian  soil  he  trod,  forbad  his 
staining  it  with  the  blood  of  man.  Lord  Herbert  dwells 
eBpeoiolly  upon  the  "  Chivalry"  of  Ihe  Herberts,  a  term  which 
was  intended  to  convey  something  infinitely  superior  to 
mere  pprnonal  courage  j  but  chivalry  with  thera  appeared 
as  an  indefinite  ficton  of  the  Feudal  ages,  and  proved  as 
hollow  and  heartless  as  the  Ihe  hypocrisy  of  those  who  dress 
themselves  in  an  external  gnrb  of  piely,  when  such  vesture 
"  beooroes  the  fashion  at  court."  Il  is  true  onlhe  part  of  Sir 
Richard  Herbert,  the  younger  brother,  we  have  two  in- 
stances that  aid  to  show  a  slight  glimmering  of  humanity 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  a  heart,  dnrkened  and  made  callous 
by  the  usages  of  war,  in  hia  pleading  with  hU  brother  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  old  woman  of  Anglesea,  and  his 
manly  reply  to  hie  dishonourable  and  brutal  king,  who  re- 
fused to  ratify  his  terms  with  the  Welsh  captain,  on  the 
CHpilulation  of  Harlech  Castle.  But  of  the  elder  brother, 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  we  ha-ve  nothing  on  record  to 

•  Hr  John  WjanaofQirjairTKonli  niimiirodii  InRODCH  of  tlie  l^mial  Ui- 

ADUHigDlhorrdiiUDiiiorihclrunaturliigvlaillellvenai.  Lein(idtlQdsibal"Eiirl 
BotHtl'i  dtsolDIIon  eoniunxd  theirhula  borniBli  of  UinTwBl,  ondall  (he  rsis 
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distingiiiBh  him  from  the  most  oomm<m-minded  man  of  the 
sword. 

They  postessed  the  commoa  virtue  of  courage  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  the  ruffian  qualities  of  muscular  strength 
and  fearlessness  of  danger,  a  mere  matter  of  nerves  and 
muscles  set  in  motion  hy  the  animal  propensity  of  an  in- 
domitable self-will;  but  no  generosity  of  sentiment,  no 
heroism  properly  so-called,  could  be  attributed  to  them; 
none  of  the  great  self-denying  qualities  that  roused  the  ad- 
miration of  friends  and  foes  to  deify  the  valiant  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  era;  They  were  even  deficient  of  common  hu- 
manity, much  less  those  brighter  attributes,  which  may  be 
called  the  civilization  of  warfare,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
unscrupulous  barbarity  of  slaughtering  savages  :  the  Her- 
berts, in  fact,  were  fitted  only  to  shine  their  hour  and  be 
extinguished,  in  a  war  of  extermination,  like  that  in  which 
they  were  engaged.* 

Attired^  the  deepest  mourning  and  absorbed  in  excessive 
grief,  the  lady  Gwenhwyvar  presented  herself  before  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  in  the  agony  of  despair  entreated  that  her 
husband's  life  might  be  spared,  feelingly  urging  that  although 
a  nominal  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  was  un- 
distinguished for  any  particular  acts  of  hostility  against  his 
opponents  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  surely  on  no  estimate 
of  demerits  could  his  faults  be  found  to  deserve  the  extreme 
punishment  of  death.  Her  pathetic  pleading,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  unavailing :  and  although  she  implored  in  the 
most  touching  accents  of  a  broken  heart,  her  solicitation 
was  harshly  repulsed,  and  absolutely  denied ;  at  the  same 
tune,  an  intimation  was  given  that  his  execution  should  take 
place  immediately. 

With  astonishing  firmness  of  character,  equalled  only  by 
the  tenderest  spirit  of  conjugal  affection,  which  distinguished 
her  entire  life,  Gwenhwyvar  witnessed  the  dire  deed  that 
widowed  her;  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conway  Castle.    An  appalling  ceremony  followed,  little  cal- 

*  Had  Sir  Bichard  Herbert  not  been  so  entirely  inflnenoed  by  his  relentless 
brother,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  be  would  have  been  an  exception  to  these  ob> 
serrations,  but  as  he  followed  in  the  same  path  of  cmel  devastation,  relnctanfly 
or  not,  he  cannot  be  exempted  ttom  the  well-fbimded  censures  of  posterity. 


ciliated  upon  by  the  authors  of  this  waulott  and  uncalled  for 
tragedy.  When  Gwenhwyvar  reneiTed  the  aevered  bead  of 
her  beloved  husband  in  her  apron,  she  fixed  her  pierciug'  gize 
on  the  face  of  Earl  Herbt^rl ;  impeoetrahle  aa  he  was  thought, 
h^  words  and  manner  appeared  to  thrill  him  to  the  heart's 
Mre ;  after  pointing  in  emphatic  silence  to  the  gbiLstly  ob- 
ject, itill  quirering  with  recent  life,  a  wild  spirit  of  prophesy 
seemed  suddenly  to  inspire  her  with  aaperhumin  energy. 
In  the  irapasvioned  language  of  her  great  agony  and  despair, 
she  vehemently  vowed  that  it  should  not  fell  anavenged  ;— 
that  for  the  one  foe  destroyed  in  him,  eoorcs  of  enemies  to 
the  house  of  York  should  start  into  being  to  punish  his 
murderers-  and  that  the  pitiless  heart  which  denied  her 
pniyer,  should  soon  be  ae  cold  as  that  within  the  mutilated 
trunli  of  her  unhappy  husband,  and  his  severed  head  should 
lie  as  tow. 

There  is  another  case  recorded  of  the  unrelenting  bar- 
barity of  the  Eacl  of  Pembroke,  attended  with  a  mother's 
nuledictiou  as  this  was  by  the  evil  prophesy  of  a  bereaved 
wife.     After  liaring  indicted  the  atmost  evil  in  their  power 
I   tpD  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  coantrles  of  North  Wales 
Itbo  had  favoured  the  Lancasterians,  the  two  brothers  passed 
it  to  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  where  the  unhappy  people 
e  subject  to  similar  severities.     Seven  brothers,  who 
rs  reported  to  have  been  zealous  pnrtizans  of  Lancaster, 
[tod  active  opponents  of  the  Yorkists,  at  length  fell  into  the 
■  itfeaded  power  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  immediately 
iMDlenced  Itiem  to  be  hanged.     The  mother  of  these  un- 
ctims  of  the  chances  of  civil  vrar,  come  before  the 
irl,  and  in  the  eitreme  agony  of  matronly  despair  ira- 
lored  luni  to  pardon  two,  out  of  her  seven  doomed  sons,  on 
le  plea  that  they  were  the  youngest,  mere  boys,  and  conse- 
■quently  incapable  of  having  caused  much  evil  to  any  party, 
r  prayer  was  sternly  denied;  vhen  the  miserable  motlier 
rehemenfly     pleaded    for    the     life    of     the      youngest, 
I  was    a  mere  child ; —  but  although    his  gallant    and 
■e  generous  brother  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  seconded  her 
Petition,  the  Earl  still  continued  ineiorable,  stigmatizing  them 
ftii  a*  a  Dcst  of  thieves  and  murderers,  although  in  lact  their 
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onljr  crimes  were  beingof  Loncasterian  principles!  he  declftred^ 
them  ail  eqaally  guilty,  and  ordered  tli^i 
It  waa  then,  that  the  nncieat  woma 
upon  her  knees,  aiid  witli  a  pair  of  wooden  beads  on  hef 
Bcms,  with  her  face  piteoualy  raised  to  hpaveo,  as  if  appeal* 
ing  to  the  bcQevoleace  of  the  eleroal  power  ngaioBt  the  iiH 
humanity  of  man,  she  commenced  the  Roman  Catholio 
ceremony  of  formally  cursing  him  ;  praying  that  "  God's- 
mischief"  might  overwhelm  him  at  the  first  battle  in  wbioh  I 
he  might  be  e 

The  haughty  earl  of  I'etnbroke,  however,  paid  u  iittt" ' 
regard  to  her  curses  as  to  her  previous  praj-eraj  especially' 
as  the  triumphant  pseana  of  his  party  had  deafened  his  ei 
to  the  touching  accents  al  maternal  agony,  and  convertefl 
the  waitings  of  the  foe  into  the  music  that  tie  loved.  Tha 
Btar  of  York  was  in  the  ascendant;  and  the  insolence  t 
success  had  hardened  the  hearts  of  all,  against  the  proBtratS 
enemies  of  their  cause,  while  the  dazzling  splendoura  e" 
their  fortune's  luminary  absolutely  blinded  them  to  tM 
possibility  of  a  future  downfall,  or  a  distant  day  of  retrt' 
bution.  The  failure  of  the  Lancaaterians,  the  depositloii 
and  imprisonment  of  Llenrj  VI.,  with  the  murder  of  his 
Bon,  were  national  events  coincident  with  the  triumph  of  the 
rival  house,  when  Edward  IV.  was  formally  enthroned,  and 
his  warrior-partiians  became  tlie  partakers  of  bis  good  forlun*. 
The  tatter  part  of  our  memoir  of  Ellen  Gethin  has  intti* 
cated  the  manner  in  wliich  the  peace  was  broken,  and  tbt 
flames  of  war  rekindled  between  the  Actions  of  Yocic  & 
Lancaster,  aller  Edward  IV,  tiad  reigned  eight  yeara,  a 
the  couatrj,  for  that  period  bad  been  comparatively  In 
quinized.  As  some  circumstances  conaecled  with  the  fi--^^ 
of  the  two  Herberts  ore  (herein  purposely  omitted,  we  atu^ 
supply  them  heri 

Although  so  great  a  space  of  time  had  intervened,  sinol 
the    old    woman   of    Anglesea   uttered    her    malediictioa 
doubtless  there  were  many,  in  that  supers  til  ions  age,  w 
believed   that  her  terrible  words  were   not  cast  upon  t 
scattering  winds,  but  had  reached  the  ear  of  ODonipoteiH 
and  that  the  day  of  retribution  would  yet  become  a  verity 
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Perhaps  the  haughty  Herbert  was  not  altogether  free  from 
secret  miBgiviagE,  on  a  point  too  ttrikiagly  urged  not  to  be 
impreSEed  upon  his  memorj,  as  the  day  of  bu  first  battle 
aAer  "  the  carss"  was  approaching.  That  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Herbert  was  powerfully  aSected  bj  the  scene,  ii 
evident,  both  from  his  becoming  an  intercessor  in  &vcmr  of 
the  unhappy  mother,  and  his  behaviour  in  the  hour  pre- 
ceding the  fatal  conflict. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  arranged  his  men  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  plain  of  Oaneamoor,  found  hia  brother  Sir 
Richard  Herbert,  leaning  on  Ma  pole-axe,  in  a  sad  and  pen- 
sive manner)  whereupon  the  earl  said,  "what,  doth  tbj 
great  boJy  appreliend  any  thiag,  that  thou  art  so  melan- 
choly, or  art  thou  weary  with  marching,  that  thou  dost  lean 
upon  thy  pole-axe?  "  Sir  Richard  replied"  that  he  was  nei- 
ther, whereof  he  shonld  see  the  proof  presently,  only  I  can' 
not  but  apprehend  on  your  part  lest  the  curie  of  the  ivo/nmi 
with  the  mooden  beads  fall  upon  you."  It  has  been  stated  in 
the  memoir  of  Ellen  Gethin,  in  what  manner  the  battle  of 
Danesraoor  was  lust  by  the  YorkiBls,  that  with  a  more  com- 
petent general,  could  not  fail  of  being  won ;  and  how  the 
Iwo  Herberts  became  prisoners  to  the  Lancasterians,  by 
whom  they  ware  doomed  to  death,  with  as  tittle  mercy  aa 
in  their  own  hour  of  triumph  they  had  accorded  to  others. 
The  following  anecdotes  of  them,  and  their  behaviour  at 
tlieir  final  hour  exhibit  them  to  advantage.  Of  'William 
Earl  of  Pembroke  it  may  be  said  that  *  nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  his  leaving  of  it;"  we  are  told  that  "he 
met  his  fate  with  the  most  noble  fortitude  and  resign^tioDi 
and  gave  a  memorable  instance  of  contempt  of  death  and 
fraternal  alTection.  As  he  was  laying  his  bead  on  the  block, 
he  said  to  Sir  John  Coiiyer  who  orilered  the  execution, 
"  let  me  die,  for  I  am  old;*  but  save  niy  brolhor,  who  Is 
yuung,  lusty,  and  hardy,  mete  and  apt  to  serve  the  greatest 
prince  in  Christendom." 

Had  Sir  Richard  Herbert  been  the  senior  instead  of  the 
junior     brother,   doubtless    his  career    would    have   been 


I 
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far  more  brilliant,  and  diBtinguisbed  in  manj 
magnaoimouB  generosity,  a  trait  of  native  character  whi<:^ 
he  appears  to  huve  clieclied,  in  deference  to  bifl  elder  and 
ennoble  J  brother;  n  man  of  great  ferocity  and  gloony 
pride,  and  fiu"  his  inferior  in  every  merciful  feeling 
ennobling  virtue.  The  following  anaedote  of  bii  bearing 
before  Edward  IV.,  tells  proudly  in  his  favour,  as  a  mail  of 
the  strictest  honour  and  knigh.ly  integrity. 

One  of  tbe  great  achievements  of  the  Herberta  was  the 
capture  of  Hurlech  castle  from  the  Lancaaleriana.  That 
forlreis  was  bold  for  Henry  VI ,  by  a  Welsh  chieflaia 
named  Darydd  nb  Icuan  ab  Eineon,  a  atrosg  partizan  of 
the  house  of  Lancialer.  lie  was  besieged  here  by  Williain 
Uerbert,  Earl  of  Fembrolie,  after  a  march  through  the  beatt 
of  our  Citmbrlan  Alps,  attended  with  incredible  ditficulttu 
and  dangers.  In  some  places  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
climb,  in  otbers  to  creep  and  precipitate  themselves  down 
the  irocl>s  ;*  and  at  length  they  invested  the  pkce,  till  that 
time  deemed  impregnable.  Pembroke  committed  th 
of  the  siege  to  his  brother  Sir  RicbarJ  Herbert  who  hnp* 
peoed,  singularly  enough,  to  be  in  size  and  prowess 
par  with  the  Welsh  commandant.  In  course  of  the 
Sir  Richard  sent  bim  repeatedly  a.  summons  to  turreodeiV' 
but  Davydd  a'.outly  answered, and  always  in  iheaame  word»# 
"that  be  hid  once  kept  a  caatle  in  France  so  long,  that  bk 
defence  of  it  became  a  subject  of  conversation  among  all  thff 
old  women  of  Wal^s ;  and  that  he  was  diterniined  to  kee|l 
this,  till  all  the  old  women  in  France  should  hear  and  talfc 
of  it "  Biit  fHmine,  it  is  supposed,  at  lenglVi  suhi 
and  he  yielded  up  the  castle  on  honourable  terms,  Sir'< 
Richard  Herbert  having  pawned  his  honour  for  the  seen- 
rily  of  bh  life.  Edward  at  first  disavowed  those  termar' 
whcQ  Sir  Richard  told  him  plainly,  Li4  highness  mighC' 
take  his  life  instead  of  that  of  the  Welab  captain,  for  thai  T 
would  assuredly  replace  Davydd  in  the  caatle,  and  the  kii 
might  icnd  whom  he  pleased  to  bikn  hini  out  again.  This  pr«> 
vailed  j  but  Sir  Richard  received  no  reward  for  bis 

Sir  Richard  Elerberl  was  a  man  of  uncommon  slatore  hai 
•  TbUrgntaitinbearatheauqrof  Ui  Serkrf  tl^nlOlng  H«n»rCipla«,  MT' 
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pioweis  i  ftnd  in  ihe  days  when  heavy  armour  wiu  ironii 
and  persanat  strength  an  object  of  high  consideration, 
greatly  Bi^alizpd  bimeelf  in  feats  of  arms.  In  the  battlB 
of  Danesmoar  he  displayed  such  striliiDg  iuBtancea  of  cou- 
rage and  force,  as  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  aDOala 
of  chivalry.  With  his  pole-aze  he  made  a  lane,  and  paseed 
and  returned  twice  Ihruugh  the  enemy's  army,  killing  with 
bis  own  hand  one  hundred  and  forty  men  ;  which,  accordii^ 
to  bis  relative  and  biographer,  from  whom  we  quote, "  u  more 
than  is  famed  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  (be  knight  of  the  sun.'* 

"  Much  lamentation,  and  no  lees  entreaty  were  made  to 
save  his  life,  both  for  his  goodly  personage,  and  for  the  noble 
chivalry  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  fiold  of  battle."  But 
all  iuterceasion  proved  iutffectual;  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  Sir  Richard  Herbert  suffered  death 
vriib  spirit  and  resignation.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  thus 
closes  his  notice  of  this  valiant  knight: — "  Thus  fell  Sir  Rich* 
ard  Herbert,  the  intrepid  aoldier,  and  the  flower  of  chivalry  I" 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  buried  at  Tintern  Abbey  ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Herbert  in  St,  Juhu's  church,  Abergavenny, 
where  a  costly  monument  of  very  elaborate  sculpture  was 
raised  to  bis  memory,  near  the  magniAceni  tomb  of  Ilia 
mother  the  Lady  Gwladys.  They  are  now  complete 
wrecks,  the  figures  and  ornamenta  ot  them  broken  and 
deCwed,  from  the  indurahility  of  the  alabaster  of  which  ihey 
were  composed  :  the  moss  of  ruina  seem  to  mock  the  vanity 
of  ilie  erection,  and  pointedly  to  ridicule  all  human  attempts 
at  perpetuating  mortal  glory.* 
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GwEHLUAH,  the  eeventeentb  daughter  of  Brjchsn,  wan 
married  to  Ll^  Marini,  nhoin  difltrent  accounts  Is  described 
both  as  "  lord  of  Gloucesler,"  and  "  8  chieftain  of  the  North 
of  EDgland."  Hi'  waa  the  son  of  Meirchion  Cul-Goled  and 
brother  to  Kynvarch-oer,  the  husband  of  Dfynwin,  Gweo- 
llian's  fifth  sister.  Lilte  many  of  her  aiatera,  the  glory  of 
Gwenllian  was  in  becoming  the  mother  of  a  most  itlustrioas 
n,  Caradoc  Vraich-vraa,  or  Curadoc  of  the  Brawny  Arm. 
This  celebrated  chieftain  was  contemporary  with  King 
Arthur,  Urien  Rheged,  and  other  worthies  of  tliaf  stiiriDg 
'i^d  romantic  age,  includiDg  the  barda,  Taliesin,  Aneurin. 
and  L1}'warch-hen>  He  is  said  to  have  conquered  a  portion 
of  the  Western,  or  mountainous  part  of  Breconabire,  either 
from  some  of  his  uncles,  or  their  children.  Latterly  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  principality  of  Brecheiniog  devolved 
upon  him,  as  its  sovereign.  Tbeophilus  Jones  aays,  "  many 
argumenlB  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Caradoc  Vraich- 
vras  was  brought  into  Breconabire  by  the  general  consent, 
if  not  by  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  at  that  time  suf- 
under  the  oppression  of  an  uaurper,  whose  defeat, 
lout  the  latter  end  of  the  sisth  century,  conferred  upon 
;onjpetitor  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  country 
OTei'  which  he  ruled." 

In  right  of  hia  wife'a  falher,  it  seems,  he  became  "  lord  of 

Glouceater,"  and  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of 

Brecheiniog  by  his  maternal  descent  from  Brychau.oawellfta 

•by   conquest  or  election.      Carodoc   Vraich-vras    is    also 

DBmed   as  one  of  the  most  celebrated   of  King   Arthur's 

kilighta  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  lord  keeper  of  y  Cat' 

Daloiuti  or  the  Dolorus Tower;  which  was  no  other 

1  a  dungeon,  where  prisoners  of  war  or  trwtors  of  the 

e  were  confined,*    Dispensing  with  the  wonderful  stories 


told  of  )uin  hy  the  Romance  writers,  vre  are  informed  bj 
Carte,  upon  the  suthotity  of  ft  Triad  (No.  04  in  the  MjTy- 
rian  Archsology),  that  Caradoc  Vraiach-vra.^  ^tas  king  or 
prince  of  the  Cornish  liritons,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
ofKing  Arthur.  On  ciamining  (he  Triad  in  question,  this 
is  very  clearlj  disproved  by  the  Breuonahire  historian,  who 
bUo  by  another  Triad  Established  the  Tact,  that  thia  knight 
or  ohieflain,  as  a  courtier  of  King  Arthur's  by  his  office  of 
president  of  the  council,  was  bound  to  attend  his  sovereigin, 
in  his  ambulatory  courts,  one  of  which  was  in  Cornwall ; 
whence  the  mistake  in  supposing  him  tohave  been  a  sove- 
reign prince  of  that  country,  while  in  reality  both  he  sad 
liis  descendants  were  settled  in  Breconshirei  Caradoo 
Vraicb-vrai  has  been  celebrated  in  the  bardic  straiQE  of 
Taliesia  and  Aneurin,  and  most  espeoially  in  several  of  these 
curious  historical  documents  of  the  ancient  Britons — the 
Triadn.  In  one  of  them  be  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  grand 
supporters  or  defenders  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  "The 
three  beloved  chiefs  of  Arthur's  court,  who  never  could  bear 
a  superior  in  their  faniilieB  j  of  whom  Arthur  suag  the  follow- 
ing stanza  : — 

It  is  to  be  remarked,that  Caradoc  Vraich-vras,  in  common 
with  Arthur  aod  bia  other  knights,  shine  both  in  history  and 
r<,inauce.  To  separate  the  latter  from  the  former  has  been 
our  ^m ;  but  when  we  have  to  mention  his  wife,  history 
seems  to  sink,  as  romance  rises.  Her  name  was  Tegau 
Euvron ;  by  some  translated  Fair  one,  silver  breasted;  per- 
haps the  latter  part  refers  to  the  ornaments  she  wore.  Theo- 
philus  Jones  confesses  he  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  his  words 
are: — "a  name,  the  definition  of  which,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.  If  all  the  pedigrees  were  not  against  me,  I 
•  The  origin^  nitiatiinB;—  '-Tilsnwyl  Llji  Anlinc,  a  ttarl  ebadTSRbuwg 

If  HOI  ji  Llydd  Llyffjrrawdt 
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should  have  conceived  it  ought  to  be  written  T^g  ei  Vron, 
or  J?airho8(im*'*  She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  King 
Pelyaor  (perhaps  Pv^Il  mawr),  aod  was  celebrated  by  the 
bards  as  one  of  the  three  eminently  chaste  women  of  Britain, 
who  poBsessed  three  valuable  ornaments,  of  which  she  alone 
was  reputed  worthy ;  her  knife,  her  golden  goblet,  and  her 
mantle.  The  last  was  certainly  with  great  propriety  es- 
teemed one  of  the  thirteen  curiosities  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  It  would  not  fit,  nor  could  it  be  worn  by  any  but 
a  chaste  woman.  Theophilus  Jones  adds  :-*"  Percy,  in  his 
reliques  of  ancient  poetry,  has  a  long  ballad  or  tale  in  rhyme 
upon  this  subject,  which  has  little  to  recommend  it  besides 
its  antiquity.* 

•  At  •matter  of  taste,  we  moat  heaiiily  protest  agalntt  this  opinion.  It  is 
fame,  tlie  vmwtedtd  ancient  ballad  referred  to,  is  sUglitly  fsnlty  on  the  8c<»e  of 
iadelioaoy,  which  has  been  entirely  removed  in  the  modernized  edition  of  it,  in 
the  (kunbrian  WrttUh.  It  is  full  of  the  most  Indicroos  incidents ;  and  the  Boy 
aad  the  ICantle  Ins  always  been  considered,  besides  its  entertaining  qualities 
cat  <tf  the  most  singular  Tflitlges  of  antlqae  British  balladry.  The  reader  can 
tarm  his  own  opinion  of  It  by  referring  to  page  74  in  this  work. 


GWENLLIAN, 

HEIBESS  OF  THE  VALE  OF  CLEWTD,  DAUGHTEB  OF  BHTS  AB 
MABCHAin',  AND  WIFE  OF  GWERNWY  AB  MARIEN  AB  MOB- 
GENEN  AB  CYNAN*  AB  GWAITHVOED,  A  GELEBBATED  CHIEF- 
TAIN OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTUBY. 

Although  most  of  the  original  Welsh  names  of  women, 
such  as  Siua,  Angharad,  Gwladys,  and  Mevanwy^  have 
grown  out  of  usage  with  our  modern  race,  except  in  such 
rare  instances  as  where  a  revival  of  "Welsh  nationality  has 
encouraged  a  taste  for  their  restoration  among  the  "  literary 
few  "  in  our  land,  still  the  name  of  Gwenllian  retains  all  its 
ancient  popularity  and  general  adoption ;  and  strange  enough 
has  never  been  discontinued  at  any  period  of  our  history* 
In  the  present  day  it  is  a  standing  favourite  with  the  rural 
population  both  of  North  and  South  Wales  ;  in  the  former, 
the  petite  familiar  of  Gwenllian  is  Gwenno,  and  in  the  latter 
Gwenny — and  few  are  the  districts  in  which  a  dozen  or 
two  of  Gwenny-vachs  are  not  to  be  found.  English  writers 
on  Wales  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  identify  this  name 
with  Winnifred,  and  Winny,  with  either  of  which,  however, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  we  can  only  pity  the  stupid  bad 
taste  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  all  national  appellations  at 
the  shrine  of  their  own  prejudices,  in  their  works  of  fact  op 
fiction. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  popularity  of 
the  name  of  Gwenllian  throyghout  Wales,  as  no  definite 
ideas  are  now  entertained  of  the  meaning  which  it  conveys. 
In  these  days,  when  the  grass -bleached  fabrications  of  the 
Irish  loom  are  among  the  most  common  articles  in  vogue, 
its  origin  may  appear  almost  ludicrously  simple;  as  it  is  de- 
rived from  Owen,  the  feminine  of  whiter  and  Llian^  linen 
oloth ;  which  combined  forms  the  designation  of  white-linen. 
In  a  note  to  his  brief  notice  of  the  lady  of  this  memoir,  in 
the  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  Yorke  remarks  as  an  apology 
for  the  apparent  homeliness  of  the  name,  **  linen  was  so  rare 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  of  France,  who  lited 
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had  six  sons,  aod  thvse  six  great  graodsoDg  of  Gweniwy  tOkd 
Gwenllian  jointly  gave  tbe  land  oa  which  the  beautiful  church 
\of  Gretford  is  built  '^This  is  a  fkct  well  knowo,^  saya 
liewis  DwnUt  the  antiquary,  **  the  eepulolH^fl  o£  the  grand- 
children  of  the  said  Ithel  are  in  the  church  of  Greaford.** 

Yorke,  in  hie  **  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,*'  eondndea  a  noto 
on  Gwenllian  with  the  foUowing  inquiry ;  ^*  should  not  the 
gentlemen  of  thi»  ^be,  (that  of  DyffiTn  Clwyd  and  AlMng^ 
ton,)  carry  their  ane^tress'a  arms,  Afeure,  a  fiess^  Or^ 
between  three  nags  headsi  erased  Ai^gent ;  at  least  quartered 
with  their  own,  since  she  was  bo  considerable  an  heiress.** 
This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  the  learned  in  Wel^ 
heraldry.  Williams  in  his  **  Cambrian  Biography  of 
eminent  Welshmen,*'  states  *^  that  her  son  Eunydd  bore  for 
his  arms,  Asure  a  lion  rampant  flteiHe&i  Or,  wherewith  he 
quartered  his  mother's  coat,  being  amre  between  three 
Nsg's  beads  erased  argent,  a  less  Or/' 


6WENL1IAS, 


KnUIOBTBK  OF  OBIFnrH  iB  KCSNAN*  AND    ANOHAKAn,  KINQ 

ANO  QPBBN  OF    NOBTH    WALES,    AND    WIFE   OF    QRIFFITB 

AB  BEES  AB  TDDOR,  PKiNCE  OF  aonra  wales. 

GwRNLLiAN  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  and  five 
daag'btera  of  tbenbuve- named  BOTereigns.  She  wa^  born  at  the 
rojal  palace  of  Abervraw,  in  the  island  of  Aogteseai  about 
the  year  I097-  It  baa  been  sbewD  in  the  life  of  ber  mother, 
that  ber  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  were  passed  amidst 
the  noBt  perilous  agd  tumultuoiu  times  «ver  known  in  her 
country,  whea  English  aggression  overwhelmed  her  native 
Uud  with  such  st&rtling  disAsters  as  threatened  the  utter 
annibJlatioD  of  its  future  independence  aa  a  nation.  Aa 
there  are  no  incidenls  en  reuord  respecting  ber  early  life, 
ejcept  that,  like  the  rest  of  ba  family,  her  youth  was  spent 
amidst  the  terrors  of  sudden  invasion,  or  in  sceneaof  actual 
CODteotion,  we  shall  pass  on  to  what  has  been  generally 
deemed  the  most  mcimentous  of  events  in  the  existence  of  » 
female,  the  period  wheu  she  first  attracted  the  gaze  of  man'i 
•idmifation. 

In  the  yeitf  1 1 14,  when  pwenllian  was  a  blooming  beauty 
of  seventeen,  an  illustrious  visitor,  often  the  subject  of  their 
fiunily  conversation,  and  long  expected,  appeared  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Abervmw.  This  was  the  young  prince 
Griffith,  son  of  her  father's  ancient  friend  Rees  Tudor, 
whose  arms  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Carno  proved  mainly 
instrumental  in  recovering  for  him,  the  throne  of  bis  ances* 
lorH  which  he  tlien  enjoyed. 

As  we  have  bad  to  treat  of  so  many  contemporaneouB 
characters  in  the  respective  lives  of  Angharad,  queen  of 
Griffith  ah  Eunnan  ;  of  Neat,  daughter  of  Rees  ab  Tudor  ; 
to  WoUli  octlusrsplir  tlili  oADio  k>  wi 
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of  Nest,  (laughter  of  lestyn  ab  Gwrgant;  and  now  of 
GwenlliaD,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir ;  in  each  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion,  incidentally  to  narrate  some 
particulars  in  the  life  of  this  prince  (Griffith  ab  Rees,)  there- 
fore some  repetitions  will  be  found  to  occur>  which  however 
are  essential^  to  make  this  narrative  effectively  per- 
spicuous. 

In  this  memoir,  especially,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  of  some  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  life. 
When  his  father^  the  venerable  Rees  ab  Tudor,  at  ninety 
years  of  age  was  overthrown  in  Glamorgan  by  the  united 
forces  of  lestyu  ab  Gwrganti  and  the  Norman  baron  Fitz- 
harnon^  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  former  beheaded;  two 
of  the  sons  of  Rees  were  still  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
their  late  father's  army,  that  was  soon  after  entirely  routed. 
These  were  Gorono,  the  eldest,  and  Kunnan.*"  The  former 
was  soon  taken,  and  like  his  illustrious  father,  beheaded. 
The  unfortunate  Kunnan  was  then  literally  hunted  to  death; 
being  very  closely  pursued  in  his  retreat  towards  the  vale  of 
Towey,  to  save  his  life  he  plunged  into  a  lake  called  Crem- 
lyn,  and  aimed  to  swim  over  it,  but  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt.f  Thus,  there  were  but  two  surviving,  of  the  four 
sons  of  the  late  sovereign  of  South  Wales ;  these  were 
Gwenllian,  daughter  of  prince  Griffith  ab  Griffith,  soon  to 
be  in  the  closest  ties  of  relationship  with  the  lady  of  this 
memoir,  and  his  youngest  brother  Howel.  Both  Griffith 
and  Howel  were  at  this  time  in  their  infancy ;  and  being 
the  next  claimants  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  South 
Wales,  were  in  eminent  peril  of  their  lives  both  from  the 
insatiable  ambition  and  relentless  cruelty  of  lestyn  ab  Gwr- 
gant, and  the  equally  ferocious  emissaries  of  the  King  of 
England.  In  what  manner  the  life  of  Howel  was  preserved, 
how,  where,  or  by  whom  he  was  concealed  and  nurtured 
has  never  been  made  clear  by  any  of  our  historians,  although 
it  stands  recorded  that  he  was  at  length  in  his  boyhood 

•  In  Welsh  written  Cjman,  but  pronounced  Kunnan. 

+  From  this  circumstanoe  the  lake  had  its  name  changed,  and  was  ever 
after  called  Llyn  Cynan,  or  Kunnau's  lake. 
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captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  English.*  To  secure  the 
life  of  Griffith,  whose  heirship  to  the  throne  of  South  Wales 
had  placed  him  in  especial  danger,  he  was  sent,  for  safety 
and  education  to  Ireland,  where  all  the  claims  of  a  fugitive 
prince  and  "heir  of  dominion"  were  most  hospitably  ex- 
tended to  him,  by  Murcart  the  reigning  King  of  Dublin, 
There  he  remained  till  this  period,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  and  now  returned  with  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  a  young  warrior,  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself  in  arms,  for  the  recovery  of  his  long 
lost  sovereignty  and  dominions. 

Prince  Griffith  ab  Rees  was  received  with  great  cordiality 
by  the  royal  family  of  North  Wales.  Griffith  ab  Kunnan 
could  not  but  recollect,  with  feelings  of  intense  gratitude 
his  obligations  to  his  late  father,  when  he  was  precisely  in 
the  same  predicament  as  his  son,  his  present  guest,  a 
wandering  refugee,  throneless,  and  even  homeless  ;  and  yet, 
such  was  his  unfortunate  position,  he  dared  not  openly  to 
appear  as  his  friend,  dreading  the  consequent  hostility  of 
that  cunning,  capable,  but  unscrupulous,  and  most  rapacious 
sovereign,  Henry  I,  King  of  England ;  who  had  already, 
to  the  keen  e^e  of  the  observing  politician,  divulged  his  plans 
for  the  annexation  of  South  Wales  to  his  own  dominions. 
However,  for  some  time,  Griffith  ab  Rees  was  entertained 
as  happily  as  he  could  have  wished,  among  the  family  of  the 
northern  prince,  of  whose  scruples  to  befriend  and  assist 
him,  he  was  not  yet  aware.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  of 
all  the  females  of  the  royal  family,  his  especial  attentions 
were  devoted  to  Gwenllian;  who,  flattered  by  bis  preference, 
we  may  conceive  by  after  results,  was  by  no  means  back- 
ward in  meeting  his  respectful  advances  ;  for  coquetry  at 
this  period,  had  not  been  studied  as  an  art,  supposed  to  en- 
hance the  merits  of  female  attraction. 

It  may  be  conceived  with  what  an  all  absorbing  interest 

*  Parry  In  his  life  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  has  omitted  altogether  the  name 
of  Howel.  In  the  like  manner  he  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  after 
fate  of  the  female  members  of  that  scattered  and  ruined  royal  family,  except 
respecting  Nest,  the  daughter  of  that  Prince,  who  became  the  wife  of  Gerald 
do  Windsor,  after  being  the  mistress  of  Henry  I. 

2  D  2 
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this  yoanger  daughter  c^  a  royal  family  beheld  this  young 
priDoe,  whose  grievous  wrongs,  roiuantic  adveotures,  and 
unmerited  sufferings  had  been  so  frequently  the  subject  of 
her  parents'  conversation,  before  his  arrival ; — but  now  she 
saw  and  conversed  with  the  long  pitied  being  with  whom 
her  secret  soul  so  deeply  sympathised  :'-^>eheld  in  him  the 
future  liberator  of  his  country  from  Englbh  usurpation,  whose 
arrival  his  depressed  subjects  so  long  looked  for — and  more 
than  all  perhaps,  when  she  learnt  from  him  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  her  own  fascination^  her  entire  soul  appeared 
to  have  become  devoted  to  him. 

Happy  were  the  days  thus  spent  by  Griffith  ab  Rees  at 
the  court  of  North  Wales.  The  princes  Owen 
Gwyneth  and  Cadwalader,  he  found  to  be  as  manly  in  ath- 
letic sports  and  exercises  as  courteous  and  refined  in  man- 
ners. The  venerable  Queen  Angharad  treated  him  like  a 
son,  and  all  her  daughters  like  a  brother,  although  one  or 
two  perhaps  might  look  a  little  askance  at  the  preference 
which  he  manifested  for  the  youthful  Gweullian.  Griffith  ab 
Kunnan  the  aged  king,  ^  like  a  grey  Lion,*'  as  one  of  our 
poets  has  happily  described  him,  became  somewhat  distant 
though  civil;  and  latterly  grew  cold  and  even  petulant, 
when  the  subject  of  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  South 
Wales  became  the  theme  of  &mily  conversation.  The 
natural  shrewdness  of  Griffith  ab  Rees  enabled  him  soon  to 
defect  this  peculiar  bearing  of  the  old  prince,  from  which 
he  dreaded  the  worst  results.  But  with  the  manly  frank- 
ness so  peculiar  to  him>  he  determined  soon  to  learn  from 
his  own  lips,  how  far  he  might  depend  upon  his  friendship 
and  assistance* 

At  length  the  prince  of  South  Wales  found  an  op- 
portunity for  the  private  conference  with  his  royal  host 
which  he  had  for  some  time  sought ;  and  explained  to  him 
the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  expectations*  He  conjured  him, 
by  the  friendship  which  he  bore  his  father,  to  assist  him 
with  military  forces,  whereby  he  might  commence  his  cam- 
paign for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  assuring  him  that 
besides  the  assistance  in  men  and  arms  which  he  had  been 
promised  by  the  generous  king  of  Dublin,  that  South  Wales, 


throughout  all  he  hUla  and  Tslea,  voald  declare  for  bim  and 
be  up  in  amisi  aa  intimated  to  him  bj  maajr  of  its  most 
powerful  chidluDa  as  soon  as  be  appeared  there  at  the  head 

This  was  exactly  the  point  which  the  northern  prince  was 
predetermined  to  evade,  as  long  as  possible,  and  like  all  equi- 
Tocators,  Dllimatcly  to  den;  altogether  the  aseiBtance  lought, 
for  the  politic  reasons  before  referred  to.  The  plain  straight- 
fbrwardnesa  of  the  young  prince,  unpractised  in  the  arts  of 
political  negociation,  served  him  better  on  this  occasion, 
than  the  deepest  experience  in  machiavelian  wiles  and  state 
chicanery.  The  artless  honesty  of  his  appeal  took  the  old 
prince  by  surprise ;  and  the  sophistry  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  defence  against  the  reasoning  of  a  deeper  diplo- 
matist, was  utterly  QulliSed,  and  fell  to  ihe  ground  unused. 
Hb  only  refuge  from  yielding  a  direct  reply  was  to  assure 
him  of  the  inaurmountable  difGculties  presented  by  the 
watchful  Tigilancy  of  the  English  court,  and  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Barons,  who  exercised  a  vice-regal  authority 
in  the  marches,  and  were  unassailably  potent  in  their 
QDtnerous  castles  throughout  the  Cambrian  territory,  la 
conclusion  he  advised  him  to  defer,  if  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  yield  up  bis  views  altogether;  and  here  their  con* 
frrence  terminated. 

Bitterly  chagrined  at  his  disappointment  the  young 
Prince  now  felt  [he  neceesity  of  a  graceful  Bcquieaoence  with 
his  destiny— of  "yielding  to  the  force  of  circumalaneeB,''  as 
Napoli?oQ  designated  such  a  condition ;  and  of  "  waiting 
the  births  of  time,''  as  Cromwell  philoaophically  has  da- 
scribed  such  a  state  of  inaction  in  a  revolutionary  warrior's 
life.  Accordingly  he  now  resolved  to  remain  quiet  for  the 
present,  among  the  royal  family  of  North  Wales,  and  spend 
those  hours  in  reflection  and  observation,  which  he  would 
more  glaiUy  have  devoted  to  action,  had  circumstances 
favoured  his  aspii-alions.  By  this  turn  in  his  afTairs,  how- 
ever thwarted  anibilion  might  feel  it,  he  became  a  gainer  in 
real  felicity,  as  he  thus  continued  in  daily  intercourse  with 
the  gentle  Gwenllian,  the  ludy  of  our  memoir. 

Early  misfortunes,    frequent  and    heavy    vicissitudes,  a 
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\v'bole  life  worn,  wasted,  and  chafed  in  warfare,  had  long 
checked  the  native  daring  and  intrepidity  of  soul,  which 
had  distinguished  the  early  career  of  the  once  heroic 
Griffith  ab  Kunnan.  His  energies  exhausted,  and  now 
desirous  only  of  repose,  the  homely  and  selfish  virtue  of 
prudence  had  entirely  supplanted  his  former  dauntless 
characteristics.  Like  several  other  Welsh  sovereigns,  his 
predecessors  as  well  as  his  successors,  this  prince  com- 
menced his  daring  life  like  a  bounding  Lion,  the  terror  of 
all  opponents ;  and  ended  it  like  a  jaded  war  steed,  aged  and 
war-worn,  whose  brightest  laurels  seemed  trodden  into 
litter;  his  only  desire  a  tranquil  shelter,  where  he  could 
spend  his  latest  hours  in  peace,  and  then  lie  down  and  die, 
free  from  all  disquietude  whether  of  domestic  altercation  or 
foreign  broil. 

Griffith  ab  Kunnan^s  statement  respecting  the  ngilance 
of  the  English  court,  in  observing  all  movements  within  the 
Cambrian  territory,  ^as  quite  correct,  although  uttered 
in  the  spirit  of  evasive  confusion — an  accidental  truth  of 
lamentable  accuracy;  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time  had 
elapsed  before  Henry  was  informed  of  the  landing  of  Griffith 
ab  Rees,  his  reception  at  the  court  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
evasion,  amounting  to  a  refusal  of  Griffith  ab  Kunnm  to 
assist  him  with  an  army  to  support  his  pretensions.  Henry 
now  had  recourse  to  a  scheme  of  some  profundity  to  frus- 
trate the  future  attempts  of  the  prince  of  South  Wales.  He 
sent  a  letter  composed  in  the  most  flattering  terms  to  Griffith 
ab  Kunnan,  highly  calculated  to  sooth  and  inflate  his  natural 
pride,  wherein  he  addressed  him  as  his  friend  and  brother 
sovereign,  concluding  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  Having  hitherto  received  nothing  from  Henry  but 
the  severe  inflictions  of  his  invading  armies,  and  the  repeated 
threats  of  annihilating  the  native  population  of  Wales,  and 
re-pcopling  it  with  Englishmen,  his  present  condescension 
and  offer  of  friendship  on  equal  terms  without  any  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  quite  overcame  the  old  prince,  and  under- 
mined his  habitual  cautiousness  of  character.  Contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  counsellors,  his  queen,  and  family,  he  ac- 
cepted  the  invitation;  and,  as  an  honourable  escort  of  a 
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splendlii  JescriplioD  was  already  prepared,  consisliDg  of  the 
English  nobles,  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  king's  letter, 
■with  the  addition  of  a  alight  retinue  of  hia  own,  the  prince 
of  North  Wales,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  Bet  off  for  the 
English  capital. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  prince  of  North  Wales 
for  the  English  court,  HowhI  the  jounger  brother  of  Griffith 
ah  Rees  made  hia  eacape  from  the  custody  of  Arnulph,  lord 
of  the  castle  of  Montgomery,  and  went  to  his  hrother  Rees 
at  the  court  of  Griffith  ab  Kunnan.  There  are  but  few  re- 
cords of  the  life  of  this  unhappy  youth — one  more  of  the 
living  relics  of  Rees  a'j  Tudor's  ruined  and  far-scattered 
family: — it  would  appear  that  in  early  life  he  was  by  some 
means  torn  from  hie  relatives  and  natural  protectors,  and 
brought  up  atuong  the  English  lords  of  castles  in  Wales, 
literally  a  child-prisoner  of  state,  for  whose  security  those 
who  held  him  in  custody  were  answerable  to  the  king  of 
England.  Probably  he  was  dealined  by  that  unscrupulous 
monarch,  like  hia  elder  brother,  for  that  destruction  which 
was  only  poalponed  till  he  could  he  detected  in  aeeking  the 
restoration  of  some  portion  of  the  lost  honors  of  hia  house 
and  family.  The  touching  scene  of  their  meeting — the  long 
estranged  brothera,  who  by  the  most  calamitous  of  deatinies 
had  been  separated  from  infancy,  must  have  been  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  gallant  sons  and  amiable  dangh* 
ters  of  the  aged  sovereign  of  North  Wales;  and  doubtless 
neither  the  last  nor  least  of  partakers  in  the  general  ayai- 
pitthy  yon  tile  benevolent  old  Queen  Angharad.  To  the 
joung  Gwcnllian,  it  must  have  been  a  very  gratilyiog  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  long  lost  brother  of  her  admirer  was  at 
length  restored  to  him,  and  thus  one  acource  of  deep  anxiety 
removed.  Griffith  pleasingly  felt  he  was  do  longer  a  lonely 
branch  on  ihe  stricken  tree  of  Cambrian  royalty.  He  now 
bad  found  in  hia  long  sundered  hrother,  a  friend  and  parlizun 
in  the  future  enterprizea  which  he  contemplated. 

At  the  time  of  Griffith  ah  Kunnan's  departure  for  the 
English  court  two  years  hud  expired  since  Griffith  ab  Rees 
had  first  become  hi.t  guest.  That  time  had  neither  been 
ifeat  in  idleness,  nor  altogether  in  promoting  hi^  love-suit 
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wilb  the  lady  of  this  metnoir.     It  appeurs  that  during  tfai* 
interTal  he  had  fisited   hia  eiiter   Nest  and  her   hua' 
Gereld  de  Windsor  at  Pembroke     castle ;    and  doubtle* 
mixed  much  nith  the  chieftains  of  ibe  South,  to  lound  tbd 
inclinations  towards  his  future  proceediDga  for  the  recoverjrl 
of  their  long  lost  national  mdependence.     In  these  e 
sions  it  is  probable  he  went  forth   in  disguise ;  as  h 
given  to  understand  agents  and  spies  from  BngUnd  hired  Ul 
Kfisasainate  him  were  oettlier  few  nor  faint  in  tbeir  pur 
to  earn  King  Henry's  revrard. 

Previous  to  bis  departure  from  Ireland  he  was  lei 
expect,  {font  the  representations  of  certain  chiefs  who  b 
viaited  him  id  his  retreat,  and  vehemently  urged  hii  speedj^'^ 
return  to  hb  native  country,  that  tbouaanda  of  his  natunl 
subjects  wodM  fiock  to  his  standard*  at  toon  as  it  beeaiiM 
unfurled,  and  that  his  army  would  meet  reinforcements 
wherever  be  appeared,  as  be  advanced  into  the  country  and 
announced  himeelf  tbe  son  of  the  late  Rees  ab  Tudor,  m 
their  present  sovereign  by  right  of  inheritance.  Of  tl 
romantic  view  of  the  subject  he  found  Dothing  verified : 
aequently  be  listened  with  suspicion  to  all  whom  he  fountf 
too  prone  to  gloss  over  the  existing  impediments,  and  U 
represent  his  intended  course  as  a  smooth  plain  of  flowers 
He  wisely  resolved  to  subdue  his  chagrin,  and  disabuse  hfe 
mind  by  rejecting  sll  such  highly  coloured  representatioH 
si>d  reiy  only  on  those  pmbabilities  founded  on  his  onH 
actual  experience,  and  that  of  s  few  sage  and  trusty  i 
tiaans  in  whom  he  felt  warranted  in  confiding.  He  novl 
found  that  during  bis  long  minority  and  exile,  a  strange  and 
unnatural  degeneracy  bad  taken  possessioQ  of  the  minds  oA 
hia  countrymen,  many  of  whom  took  part  with  the  invaden 
of  tbeir  country  against  the  few  generous  patriots  who  etaked^ 
and  in  many  instances  lost  their  all  in  defending  it.  Tbs 
general  depravity  bad  produced  national  anaroby  and  h 
tilily  to  order  among  the  Welsh,  which  enabled  those  whfr 
coveted  their  possessions  to  make  an  easy  prey  of  them,  by 
fomenting  intestine  quarrels.  In  these  civil  conflicts,  when 
each  party  had  exhausted  bis  menas  of  bostility,  in  stepped 
the  wily  Norman,  who  had  either  been  invited,  or  btd. 


arrogated  to  hiraeelf  the  office  of  umpire,  and  with  his  ov< 
whetmiog  forces  trod  down  the  cluma  of  both,  aod  seized  for 
himself  the  subject  of  contention.  Thus  it  has  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  in  all  countries  irhere  a  third  partj  is  in- 
vited or  allowed  to  interfeie  between  two  coDflioting  dii- 
pulanta  in  a  Dation. 

Well  might  the  royal  familj  of  North  Wales  feel  al«rroed 
at  the  probable  coiise<iueDces  of  the  aged  king,  now  almoBt 
in  his  dotage,  being  brought  In  contact  with  a  prince  so 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  as  the  then  reigning  kiog  of  Eng- 
Isnd.  The  boasted  learning  which  gained  him  the  sumtLme 
of  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  waa  of  a  description  that  tended 
more  to  vitiate  the  heart,  and  make  it  revel  in  the  aboroi- 
Dktiona  of  its  all-absorbing  telfshncBi,  than  to  OBligfaten 
and  civilize  his  species.*  In  our  memoir  uf  the  Lad;  Neat, 
we  have  attempted  to  delineate  the  character  of  this  rofal 
libertine  and  patron  of  asaassins;  therefore  it  becomes  no- 
nece«ear]>  here  tn  repeat  what  is  to  be  fonnd  a  fevr  pages  off. 
His  fascinating  manners,  daring  immorality,  and  dangerous 
political  aims,  made  him  a  perilous  companion  for  the  old 
Northern  sovereign.  Griffith  ab  Kunnan  on  the  contrary, 
was  an  aged  prince  of  simple  tastes  and  plain  manners  t  and 
atthough  at  an  earlier  period  of  hia  life  rather  given  to  som« 
of  Henry's  favourite  foibles  in  what  has  been  called  *'  his 
inordinate  love  of  women ;''  in  later  days  he  became  more 
ffiorallj  correct  in  conduct,  and  severely  serious  in  his 
demeanor.  Henry  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  one  of 
tbe  anrviviug  passions  of  his  royal  guest  whom  be  aimed  to 
dupe,  was  for  Bacchanalian  enjoyments ;  and  accordingly 
ministered  copionsly  to  that  fatal  weakness,  through  which 
be  made  the  necessary  brenchea  for  assiuling  the  citadel  of 
his  highest  virtues.  The  credulity  of  the  Welsh  sovereign, 
fonnded  upon  hie  own  sincerity,  made  him  blind  to  the  arts 
of  Henry,  and  slow  to  credit  the  duplicity  attributed  to  him 
by  his  own  attendant  councillors;  io  that  ftom  the  evils  of 
this  eventful  and  fntal  visit  he  lost  his  previous  character 
for  the  most  ennobling  virtues  that  could  sdoro  a  royal 
persDDBge. 
.  A  fiiint  sketch  of  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
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Griffith  ab  Kunnan,  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.,  and  the 
oonsequences  that  followed  have  been  rendered  by  the 
old  chroniclers,  in  their  usual  meagre  style ;  and  the 
few  details  handed  down  to  us  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Mal- 
kin,  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  our  Welsh  tourists ;  as- 
sisted as  he  was  by  the  antiquarian  researches  of  Edward 
Williams. 

^  When  the  king  heard  this "  (the  meeting  between  the 
two  brothers,  Griffith  and   Howell,  the  sons  of  Rees  ab 
Tudor),  ^  he  sent  messengers  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
to  Griffith  ab  Eunnan,  inviting  him  to  his  court  in.  London, 
with  a  princely  guard  for  his  safe  conduct.     Having  enter- 
tained him  nobly  for  some  time,  and  bestowed  on  him  very 
numerous  and  rich  presents  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the 
king  disclosed  his  mind  to  his  Toydt  guest,  and  represented 
what  danger  it   would  be  to  him  and  his  principality  of 
North  Wales,  to  protect  or  assist  Griffith  ab  Rees.    He 
promised  to  Griffith  ab  Eunnan  his  dominions  and  estates, 
to  be  held  freely,  and  his  rights    or  prerogatives  according 
to  his  own  will  and  wishes,  with  whatever  support  he  might 
on  any  occasion  want,  if  he  would  only  send  Griffith  ab 
Rees  a  prisoner  to  him,  or  else  put  him  to  death  privately, 
and  transmit  his  head,  as  an  incontestible  evidence  of  the 
deed.      Cruel  and  disgraceful  as  such  an   act  must  have 
appeared,  Griffith  ab  Kunnan  bound  himself  to  the  king  by 
an  oath  to  perform  it.     But  he  related  this  in  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation at  the  king's  court,  and  was    overheard  by  one  of 
Gerald's  relations,  who  ■  ent  a  messenger  on  full  speed  with 
the  information.    Gerald  acquainted  his  wife  Nest,  sister  to 
Griffith  ab  Rees  with  the  whole  affair;  and  she,  with  all 
possible  haste  sent  messengers  to  her  brothers  in  North 
Wales,  to  inform  them  of  the  plot  against  their  lives.    As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  it  they  put  themselves  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church. 

•*  When  Griffith  ab  Kunnan  returned  to  North  Wales,  he 
inquired  for  his  own  guests,  and  on  being  informed  where 
they  were,  sent  nn  armed  force  to  fetch  them  away.  This, 
the  Ecclesiastics  would  not  suffer,  alleging  it  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  their  holy  office  to  consent  that  the  sanctuary  of 


God  and  hie  aainte  should  be  violated.  Wbile  this  wm  in 
debate  between  the  clerg-j  aad  the  officers  of  the  northern 
Idug.a  ship  from  Fembrokeahira  arrived  off  the  coast.  The 
sailors  compasiionating  the  condilion  of  the  two  priaoeSi 
toolc  thain  in[o  their  ship  and  eoni'eyed  them  in  safety  to 
Sonth  Walea." 

It  has  been  stated  hy  some  historians  that  Gprnld  de 
Windsor  aBsiated  his  brother-in-law  Griffith  ab  Rces  in  Ilia 
ambitious  projects  of  recovering  the  soveraignty  of  South 
Wales.  The  preoeeding  estract  would  aeem  to  favour  Ihat 
supposition,  the  fact,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  Gerald, 
from  bis  position  as  the  Eagliah  king's  lieutenant  and  re- 
presentative in  South  Wales,  could  not  have  supported  the 
pretensions  of  Griffith  without  being  in  actual  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign.  But  that  he  should  aecretlj  have 
connived  at  his  assumptioos,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife< 
is  very  probable ;  considering  with  what  a  boundless  degree 
of  affeolion  he  loved  "the  beautiful  Nest,"  as  manifested  in 
his  receplioD  of  her,  after  the  man  j  jearavf  involuntary 
absence,  occasioned  by  her  abduction  by  llie  villanous 
Owen  ab  Cad*gaif,  as  related  in  thai  lady's  memoirs, 

The  fortunate  escape  of  ihe  youDg  princes  Griffith  and 
Howel,  and  deliverance  from  the  most  imminent  life-peril, 
created  sensalioas  in  dilTerent  quarters  as  intense  and 
various  as  the  interests  that  weie  either  served  or  thwarted 
by  the  eventful  occurrence.  1'he  fury  and  disappointment 
of  Henry,  the  impolent  wrath  of  the  "  old  grey  lion,"  now 
become  a  very  tiger  in  his  rage  for  blood,  may  be  well 
imagined.  Contrasted  wilb  these  evil  passions  it  is  pleasant 
to  conceive  how  rapturous  and  full  of  pious  thankfulness 
was  the  joy  of  GwenlUan,  her  venerable  mother,  and 
generous  brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  the  least,  that  of  the 
Lady  Nest.  To  the  princes  themselves  this  was,  indeed, 
a  most  memorable  epoch  in  their  lives,  and  appeared  even 
HQ  especial  interference  of  Providence  manifested  in  their 
preservalion.  Never  were  the  wily  machinations  of  a  subtle, 
ftr-reaching  despot  more  signally  foiled,  than  in  Ibis  failure 
of  Henry's  murderous  scheme.  The  many  and  mighty 
mteri  of  bis  wrath  which  were  to  quench  the  kindling  fires 


nf  the  Weigh  war  of  independence,   proved  u  fountain! 
oil  thai,  set  the  ivhote  in  o  blaze — fltrengtbened  and  multi* 
plird  his  foet.  Id  the  Eame  degree  that  hit  partizaoB  n«n 
wealtened  and  diminished. 

Griffith  »h  Bees  linew  *ll  Ibia,  and  elated,  niib  hia 
proepectB  and  freedom  from  all  shackles,  felt  that  the  atar  t£ 
hia  destinj^  bnd  risen  from  its  abroading  clouds,  and  now 
WHB  soaring  iu  the  ascendant.  Disdaining  half  measarei, 
of  which  there  was  no  further  necessitj't  abjuring  tbe  Ib- 
aotivity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  only  thought  and  planoed 
hia  future  proceedings,  he  deterniioed  on  rigoroua  and  iia- 
mediate  action.  Yielding  at  once  to  the  impulsive  fire  ot' 
his  geniiu,  he  unfurled  the  national  banDcre,  reaolHtely  took 
the  lield,  appealed  to  [be  manhood  and  patriotiam  of  tha 
country,'  which  was  eagerly  responded  to,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  numerous  forces  aa  promiae^ 
speedily  to  become  a  powerful  army.  It  appeared  as  if' 
Fortune,  suddenly  enamoured  of  his  prowesa  and  the  holiaeaa 
of  his  cause,  had  determined  to  make  up  for  ibnner  peiw 
aecution  by  DOW  showering  on  him  a  full  abundance  of  bsr^ 
long  withheld  favour.  Notwithstandtng  the  hustle  ani- 
peril  of  these  momentous  times,  it  would  appear  itwaaat< 
this  period  that  Gwenllian,  the  lady  of  our  memoir,  deterri 
mined  to  unite  her  prosperous  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
young  liberator.  History  gives  no  details  of  this  unioiii 
That  it  was  in  one  respect  clandestine,  without  the  sanction 
of  her  father,  ia  certun ;  but  doubtless  secretly  favoured  bj 
every  other  member  of  her  family.  Her  romantic  escape 
to  South  Wales  ia  conceivable  only  to  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  secret  understanding  between  her  and  Griffitba. 
her  future  lord;  the  method  of  it  was  probably  similar  tCK- 
that  which  brought  Griffith  and  Howel  in  safely  to  tlM' 
South :  but  what  members  of  her  family  atieaded  and  sci 
companied  ber  on  shipboard,  or  afterwards  witnessed  thfl. 
marriage,  lias  dctct  been  recorded.  Her  safe  arrival,  ctwdii 
reception,  espousal  to  Griffith,  and  her  future  sojourn  wit] 
him,  cheerfully  partaking  of,  and  saiacing  the  moat  periloH^ 
period  of  his  adventurous  career — is  all  that  history 
pejrmitted  us  to  leoui  of  that  portion  of  her  life. 


W«  ma.j  clearlf  trace  in  thU  alliancp  both  ihs  wiie  and 
generous  polioywhich  dielated  tbe  measure,  and  the  peouliax 
•ort  ofoppnsitioa  rendered  by  bis  fiiinilf  lo  the  pr^poslerou* 
DOtiona  aod  aim  of  Griffith  nb  Kannan.  Nofwi I hs landing 
the  fttuily  and  determined  wrong-headedneas  of  the  old 
Idng,  and  hii  ruinous  tendency  to  second  the 
view(>  of  tbe  Englisb  coart,  it  ta  trath  curious  and  pieasaot 
to  witness  the  bearing  of  his  familj  towards  him,  while  the 
weakness  and  viclLedness  of  this  parr  of  his  life  so  loudly 
called  for  a  curb  to  his  mischiavous  ppoceedingi.  To  prinees 
ao  jhrend  and  patriotic  as  Owen  Gwynethi  the  heirip- 
parent,  and  his  brother  Cadwalnder,  the  faults  of  their 
father's  goTemmenl  must  have  been  very  mnuifest ;  yet  the 
filial  respact  so  long  habituaHo  them,  for  his  great  a^,  and 
(heir  deference  for  the  feelings  of  their  mother,  the  good 
old  queen  Angharad,  who  could  remind  them  of  what  her 
lord  had  been  in  other  days — forbade  them  to  oppose  his 
will  openly.  At  tbe  same  time  they  saw  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  ihe  interests  of  the  country  that  a  speedy  end 
should  be  put  to  tbe  present  order  of  things,  by  which  the 
nation  was  trrithffg  under  a  virulent  malady  that  threatened 
to  devour  the  very  vitaU  of  society.  The  scheme  which 
they  at  length  organized  did  infinite  credit  to  their  sagacity, 
I  and  statesmHHBbip ;  hinging    altogether    on  the    marriage 

Itrhich  we  have  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  Griffith 
^  Rees  and  the  lady  of  this  memoir.  They  contrived  that 
fliia  occurrence  should  appear  to  their  aged  parent  and 
^vereign  in  the  light  of  a  clandestine  union  in  which  none 
were  concerned  except  the  youthful  parties  Ibemaelves: 
jtad  that  being  past  remedy,  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
it  a  fault,  as  soon  as  might  be.  Sy  this  contrivance,  nnd 
the  peculiar  aspect  thus  given  of  the  affair,  the  hostility 
of  Griffith  nb  Eunnan,  towards  the  Prince  of  South  Wales 
became  nullified ;  as,  to  pursue  his  own  son-in-law  with  a 
murderous  inient,  was  entirely  out  of  the  order  of  crimes 
known  in  those  days  of  kindred  love,  and  would  have 
•tigmatized  with  infamy  either  subject  or  sovereign  who 
could  be  guilty  of  it.  Thus  while  these  prudent  princes 
ently  deprifed  their  father  of  the  power  of  mischief  in  that 
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quarter  withodt  wooBdiiig  his  pride  as  a  soyereign,  the  rest 
of  his  promised  services  to  the  King  of  England,  hy  the 
same  stroke  of  policy  were  also  rendered  entirely  ineffectiTe. 
Never  were  a  youthful  pair,  of  high  destinies  united  under 
circumstances  less  favourahle  to  immediate  happiness,  or 
the  possession  of  domestic  comforts,  than  what  attended 
Griffith  and  Gwenllian.  A  rustic  hower  in  the  wild  forest 
of  Tstrad  Towey,*  afforded  the  host  accommodations  that 
the  future  sovereign  of  South  Wales  had  to  offer,  for  their 
nuptial  couch.  But  the  generous  Gwenllian  anticipated  all 
such  discomforts,  ani  like  her  excellent  mother^  under 
similar  disastrous  fortunes  disdained  to  wait  till  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  casts  its  glories  on  the  pompous  halls 
and  ohamhm  «#ii>!«itadel  ^ft^safety  within  the  walls  of  a 
garrisoned  castle.    The  romantic  ballad  couplet 

**  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 
O'er  hiU  «nd  dale  with  tbee  Vn  go,** 

describes  the  sentiment,  and  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate motto  for  the  adoption  of  this  dauntless  single- 
minded  princess ;  determined  as  she  waa^  the  high  spirit 
of  adventurous  enterprise,  to  httLve  the  worst  that  could 
happen  beside  her  chosen  lord/  The  heart-devoted  true 
womanhood  of  the  primitive  times  was  here  developed  in 
noble  contrast  to  the  calculating  selfishness  and  squeamish 
caution  of  our  modem  Clne-lady-ism  ;  and  in  all  the  bear- 
ings of  this  youthRil  royal  lady,  we  trace  nothii^  bat  emi- 
nent generosity  as  the  source  of  all  her  actions*  Doubtless 
the  stem  realities  of  their  precarious  lodgment,  on  their 
first  entrance  into  the  forest  of  Ystrad  Towey,  was  any 
thing  but  fiivourable  to  the  continaance  of  mere 
romantic  sentiment;  but  the  worst  discomforts  that 
could  beset  them  were  utterly  unable  to  generate 
discontent  or  impatience,  in  the  bosoms  of  this 
devoted  pair.  What  availed  the  evils  opposed  to  their  feli- 
cities, when  glowing  aspirations  towards  a  happy  and  glo- 
rious future,  bade  them  disdain  the  present  petty  obstruc- 
tions placed  between  them  and  their  final  destiny.    Affecticn 

*  la  Carmarttienshire,  Soath  Walee, 
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the  moal  pare  and  tender,  cnnnubinl  love,  was  ever  preBent, 
to  blant  the  edge  of  diata^tefiilneis  in  their  inauspi- 
cioo5  dajs,  and  they  could  even  afforJ  to  laugh  at  the  ahifts 
and  discomforts,  iiioidcntal  to  theit  hiraaeleaa,  homeleai, 
aemi-mvage  condition ;  vrhiie  meaner  spirits  would  have 
sunk  under  s a ch  inflictions. 

U  was  in  iho  year  1116,  that  the  events  Just  narrated 
took  place.  Determined  to  win  a  better  home  for  hla  lovely 
bride,  with  the  utmost  speed  Griffith  ah  Rees  collected  the 
adherents  of  hia  cause  and  the  long' established  friends  of 
hlH  family,  around  him  in  the  forest  of  Yatrad  Towey,  and 
made  them  aoquninted  with  hia  plana  and  the  couraea  which 
he  meant  lo  purdua  for  reoonqueriog  the  long-lost  British 
floifcreigBty  ef  the  country.  At  the  head  of  these  faithful 
friends  he  issued  forth  and  commenced  imraediuite  h>)«tititie« 
against  the  Normans  and  Fleminga.  Succeas  attended  all 
his  movemeals,  and  he  destroyed  several  strong  castles 
belonging  to  the  English.  On  his  foroes  incryasing,  which 
wu  a  daily  occurrence,  he  extended  hia  warlike  operations 
into  that  strong  hold  of  the  English  and  Flemings,  the 
district  of  Pembrolie,  even  to  this  da;  called  Little  England 
beyond  Wales;  but  kept  aloof  from  the  poaaeasions  of  hia 
brother-in-law  Gerald  de  Windsor.  Elated  with  bis  career 
of  success  and  grown  audacious  in  his  daring,  he  even 
menaced  with  a  siege'  the  strong  castle  of  L'armarthen, 
which  the  king  of  Cngtmd  bad  made  the  principal  seat  of 
hia  government.  The  Norman  officers  who  had  the  charge 
<if  this  fortress,  struck  with  the  daring  character  of  Griffith 
ab  Rees's  operations,  judging  that  their  own  forces  were 
insufficient  to  mairitajn  the  place,  sent  for  the  Welsh  chief- 
tains who  were  the  sworn  vassals  of  the  king  of  England, 
requiring  each  of  tbem,  with  their  followers,  to  defend  tha 
castle  in  their  turns  for  fourteen  days ;  and  accordingly  the 
fortress  was  delivered  into  their  custody.  Owen  nb  Cara- 
doc  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Bleddyn  ab  Cynvia 
1  whom   its    defence  devolved.      Learning 


ftom  the  spies  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  strength 
of  the  place,  that  the  works  were  assailable,  Griffith  ab  Reea 
•addenly  invested  it. 


^^M  The  spirited  a 

^H        at  toe  lied  and  ciiri 
^B        tha  generality  of 


1  which  thia  powerfui  fortrem  w 
attoclied  and  ciirried,  has  beua  more  minutely  recorded  Ibul 
tha  generality  of  suuh  actions  1  and  maj  give  eome  ides  oT^ 
the  reiistlesa  impetuosity  with  which  this  gallant   prinei 
ooaducted  his  TariouB  eDterpriEea  of  this  description 
appears  tliiit  his  mode  of  attacking  castles  was  not  nnlik*'^ 
the  manner  of  our  sailors  in  boirdtng  the  ehip  of  a 
Griffith  ah  Ree«  and  hit  follower  b,  in  the  imperfect  light  of 
the  declining  day   made  thetr   way  towiirdt  sny   gfoarded 
part  of  ths  castle,  and  contrived  in  secresy  and   ailencc  to 
olimb  or  scale  tbe  battlements.     VVhen  the  whole  partf  h 
attained  tha  siiniinit  of  the  wiIU  they  united  ia  a  terri^l 
shout,  I  bat  announced  their  presence  to  Owen  ab  OaradM 
and  at  the  same  time  rushed  furirard,  sword  in   hand,  » 
assailed   the   bewildered    foe.        The   terapurary  t 
dant,  relying  on  the  support  of  his  garrison,  dashed  forwi 
to  repel  the   invaders.     His  gallant  efforts  howeve 
unavailing  ;  deserted  by  hig  soldiers  who  were   supposed  16  " 
be  favourable  to  the  cause   of  GrlfGth  ab   Reea  aud  Welsh 
independence,  Owen  ah  Caradoc  was  sUin  on  the  rampiiriB, 
ftnd  the  oastte  yielded  to  the  conqoeron.     The 
CarntarthcD,  inhabited  entirely  by  the  vassaU  or  partizMis  iff  ■ 
the  king  of  Euglaiid,  was  taUen,  plundered,  and  demolisbed^M 
but  thu  castle  wa^  only  dismantled.     Griffith  ab  Reea  the«9 
wisely  retreated ;    aware  of  the  extensive  combin  itiuns  g 
hid  foes,  U>  unite  their  forces  for  bis   destruction. 
costly  spoils  of  war  taken  in  this  splendid  campaign,  froi 
the  different  fortresses  which  he  had  conquered,  and  last)] 
from  the  important  town  and  castle  of  Carmartheu,  enabled 
him   to  reward  his  followers  amply  ^  whi^  in  high  spirits 
and  literally  loaded  with   treasure,  accompanied  him  uo  his 
return  to  his   strong  and  temporary  home  in  the  forest  of 
Ystrad  Towey:    where  once  more,  he  sought  brief  repoM  f 
in  the  company  of  Gwenllian. 

From  motives  of  prudence  that  do  credit  to  his  sagaci^ 
he  abstained  for  a  while  from  making  any  particular  derooa 
stration  of  his  strength,  allowing  it  to  accumulate  before  b 
again  took  the  field;  but  from  his  forest  camp,  oi 
portiuilies  su^^ted  to  him  from  the  report*  of  his  •] 


or  the  country  people,  he  occaaionally  Uaued  forth,  with  a 
Bmsll  bm  desperate  bind,  and  camiiitted  terribta  havoc 
upon  his  enemidi.  His  absence  and  retreat  vers  alika  lo 
sudtlen,  that  in  these  saparstitioaa  times  they  appeared  tml; 
supernaRiral ;  and  such  were  the  rapidity  and  myslery  of  hia 
inovenients.  that  ntiither  friend  nnr  foe  coutd  cal  ■.ain.te  upon 
his  presence  or  absence.  Thus  was  he  at  length,  feared 
when  far  away,  as  if  inviaibly,  close  at  hnnd;  and  when  dU- 
covere'I  to  be  so  in  rea.lity,  the  terrtir  uf  hia  uatna  performed 
more  Ihan  hM  the  work  of  the  sword  Bud  bnw.  Like  the 
heroic  WFiIl.ice  of  Sootlnnil  whom  he  resembled  in  many 
points,  but  whom  he  preceded  about  a  century,  he  frequently 
rushed  from  hU  forest  covert,  and  like  the  avenging  spirit 
of  his  wronged  country,  dealt  drstructioD  upon  its  fbreif^n 
occupants  and  opprtfssors.  Woe  to  the  tax-gatherers 
of  those  days — who  in  armed  bodies  iisued  from  those  strong 
holds  of  tyranny,  the  gloomy  Norman  castles,  and  wherever 
they  could,  either  by  bullying,  cajoling,  or  the  gently 
persuasive  power  of  blows,  compelled  the  poor  tiller  of  the 
soil,  personally  and  by  his  servanti,  to  takit  the  produce  of 
his  land,  wood,  corn,  or  cattle,  to  ba  consumed  and  devoured 
in  those  fearful  dens  of  eenauatity  and  brute  coercion.  The 
name  of  Griffith  ab  Rees,  with  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  a  f<wce,  we  may  imagine,  has  scattered  not  a  few  of  saeb 
unceremonious  visitors,  and  kept  at  home  the  booty  intended 
for  the  lordly  robber  and  his  confederate  fotiowers  and 
retainers.  Woe  to  the  Norman,  Saion,  or  Fleming,  whoever 
ventured  in  slight  strength,  to  wander  from  the  shelter  of 
their  strong  walls — the  name  of  the  Welsh  liberator,  shouted 
by  a  few  of  hispartiEana,  even  in  his  absence  ;  would  hurry 
homeward  a  host  of  such  enemies,  who  oould  be  fortunate 
enough  to  eacnpe  ihe'swords  of  their  aasailnnls, 

Griffith  ab  llees  had  by  this  time  gained  considerable 
reputation  as  a,  leader,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  cauntry. 
The  people  began  to  see  in  bin)  theirdestined  liberator  ttom 
English  bondage,  and  their  future  sovereign.  The  best 
patriots  of  the  country,  whose  prudence  had  hitherto  kept 
thsm  aloof  from  the  projecta  of  a  young  untried  adventurer, 
BOW,  inspired  with  a  aente  of  his  high  talents,  great  oapa- 


bility,  and  dauntless  ^proism,  recognized  in  him  Mat 
genuine  aSspring  of  tlie  gallant  R«es  ab  Tudor,  Dow  rushed 
10  hi«  ataudud  with  ardour :  in  full  belief  thsl  the  daj 
approaching  wheu  he  would  recover  (he  Cambrian  away  and 
mount  the  long-VBCHted  throne  of  South  Wales.*    - 

Thus  reinforced  Griffith  lost  no  time  io  pursuing  hia 
eesB,  and  once  more  came  out  in  his  strength,  resigning  for 
a  vhile  those  conjugal  endearmenla  which  hud  been  to  him 
snswpct  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  war;  and  poor  Gwen- 
lliaD,  now  a  mother,  resigned  herself  again  to  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  supported  b;  the  beat  hopes  of  a  tranquil  and 
felicitous  future.  Griffith  soon  made  himself  master, 
cesaively,  of  two  more  fortresses.  Thcae  were  the  castle  of 
Goner,  in  Glamorgan,  and  the  caatle  of  Kidwelley,  in  Car-' 
■uarthen.  He  then  retired  again  to  his  forest  home,  with 
the  cattle  and  other  opoil  so  bravely  wau,  and  so  aeaaooably 
acquired  for  the  food  and  paj'  of  his  annj:. 

The  acquisition  of  the  castle  of  Ridwellej,  of  which  ha 
had  deprived  Maurice  de  Londrea,  one  of  the  most  stern^ 
proud,  and  vindictive  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  in  his 
bearing  and  retaliations  on  the  VVelah  who  oppoaed  thft 
asurpatioDB  of  his  countrymen,  makes  an  especial  feature 
this  season  of  the  career  of  Griffith  ab  Iteea.  It  will  be  ler 
membered  bj  the  reader,  where  we  have  stated  in  the  memoir 
of  Nest,  daughter  of  lestjn  ab  Gwrgant,  how  this  district 
was  invaded  and  torn  from  its  original  proprietors  bj 
William  de  Londres,  the  grandfather  of  this  Maurice  i  and 
how  the  castle  of  Kidwelley  was  built  to  protect  the  diH- 


honest  and  unwaniorlike  acquirement  in  question.  Coo- 
ceiring  tfae  winning  of  this  fortress  [o  be  a  signal  retribotioD 
on  tbe  iniquitous  proceedings  of  those  who  had  erected  it  on 
land  belonging  to  others,  he  seems  to  have  enjojed  its  pus- 
■ession  beyond  therest  of  his  conquests.  It  is  supposed  that 
Rt  this  period  he  made  il  his  residence,  and  removed  the 
Princess  Gwenllion  and  hiaiofunt  heir  from  the  gloomy  forest 
of  Ystrad  Towey  to  the  security  of  its  well-appointed  walls 

Theseand  former  exploits  of  Griffith  abReeSthiaaslonbh' 
ing  success  against  the  massive  walls  and  strongly  garrisoned 
Norman  cnstles,  supported  only  by  the  naked  valour,  as  we 
may  term  it,  of  his  highly  eici ted  and  patriotic  mountaineers, 
had  their  due  effect  in  influencing  tbe  minds  of  men,  IHends 
as  well  as  fees.  The  fame  of  his  heroic  actions,  as  if  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  waa  carried  far  and  wide ;  and 
■erved  as  much  to  strike  his  opponents  with  dismay  as  to 
nerve  and  inspirit  his  owo  partisans.  At  length  the  chief- 
tuns  of  Caredigion,  or  Cardigan,  although  noted  for  their 
alow  calculating  caution,  (a.  characteristic  which  their  de- 
scendants still  retain,)  espoused  bis  cause  with  heart  and 
id;  tendered  their  submission  to  his  government,  and  sent 
deputation  to  invite  him  to  visit  their  country,  with  a 
to  aid  him  in  rouling  thence  the  foreigners,  and 
pnnishing  those  natives  of  the  district  who  continued  in 
their  vassalage  to  England  and  were  opposed  to  the  re- 
actionary movementB  of  the  day.  Delighted  with  such  an 
instance  of  patriotism  from  a  qnarler  so  lung  infested  by  the 
Normans  and  the  degenerate  Welshmen,  who  had  become 
the  creatures  of  the  English  king,  he  lost  no  lime  in  acceding 
to  their  proposal.  Ue  entered  their  territories  in  high 
heart  I  and  was  received  with  cordiality  and  honor  j — such 
as  faithful  subjects  might  tender  to  an  acknowledged 
sovereign,  whose  right  to  the  southern  throne  was  unques- 
tionable. From  the  first  himr  of  his  entrance  into  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  most  nnrlbern  district  of  South  Wales, 
Griffi'h  maintained  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  pre- 
viously  gained.  With  his  usual  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
■tHtling  presence  where  least  expected,  he  appeared  snd- 
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deQlj  with  his  forces  in  Cardigan  lacoeii,  and  Itud 
B  fortress  which  the  earl  of  Striguil  had  erected  at  BJaeii' 
porth  Owithfui.  This  caatle  held  out  bravely  for  maaj 
houTB ;  but  after  a  hard  contest,  where  victory  wa«  most 
obstinately  sought  by  eiich  party,  after  sustniniDg  many 
assaults  and  great  destruction  of  human  life,  it  yielded  at 
length ;  and  Oriffitb  ab  Rees  eaiued  it  to  be  burnt  to  tbfl 
ground.  It  is  recorded  that  this  victory  cost  the  wlnotf 
but  the  life  of  OOP  man — an  astonishing  proof  of  hi»  excel- 
lent arrangements,  and  the  good  fortune  which  attended  hia 
expeditions :  and  well  would  it  have  heca  for  liun  and  hi! 
cause  had  these  continued,  but  the  brilliance  of  his  career 
was  soon  to  he  dimmed  by  the  gathering  clouds  of  adversity. 
The  victor  then  shaped  his  course  towards  Penwedio, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  English  and  their  Welsh  par- 
tizans.  Aware  that  they  would  become  the  peculiar  objects 
of  his  vengeance,  these  people  fled  with  the  utmost  dismay 
from  the  approach  of  the  Welsh  army,  and  their  deserted 
houses  were  stripped  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  brwf 
space  af^er  this  he  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  called  Tstrad 
Petthyll,  Id  Cardigan,  belonging  to  the  steward  of  the 
of  Striguil,  which  he  took  by  assault;  and  with  a  seTprity' 
hy  no  means  commendable,  however  excusable  on  the  toon 
of  retaliating  vengeance,  which  marked  the  barbarous  spirits 
of  the  times,  he  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

Here  maybe  said  to  terminate  the  prosperous  part  of  tto 
career  of  Griffith  ab  Bees.  His  future  attempts  to  reoovdrj 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  will  be  found  marked  with  dit^ 
asters  unknown  to  his  earlier  movements.  Nor  was  Fortuiw 
alone  to  blame  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  reverses  ;  aawo  HO 
longer  can  trace  the  same  line  of  conduct,  the  wise  pT'ecatt' 
tionary  tact,  nor  even  the  same  intrepidity  which  formerly 
ioHured  the  invariable  success  of  hia  enterprises.  Altbougk 
our  main  object  has  been  to  put  forth  every  attaieabi* 
record  of  the  life  of  his  wife  Gwenllian,  our  disoemlDg 
readers  who  are  conversant  with  Welsh  history  will  be 
aware  how  scanty  are  the  notices  of  that  princess  until  i^ 
cumstances  altered  her  position,  and  Irom  the  gentle  wife  ot 
a  hero  she  became  herself  a  heroine — a  change  of  obuuttv 


ai  disadvantageoiu  to  her,  a?  it  proved  fatal  in  the  end, 
however  admirable  in  the  peculiaritjr  of  its  featureH.  Thus 
it  will  be  conceded  that  it  was  indispeoaable  that  the 
aohievemenia  of  Griffith  ab  Reee  should  be  detuted,  in  order 
to  indiciite  the  exact  standiag  of  Gwenllian  herself — her 
mere  poailion — the  utmost  that  could  be  done,  with  due 
regard  to  historical  fldetity.  With  this  apology  for  her  long 
absence  from  view,  and  her  meagre  personal  recordB.  we 
return  to  the  natiatud  movements  of  her  times — whose  flooda 
at  length  were  to  bear  the  intrepid  little  barque  of  her  fortunes 
into  publicity — onlj  to  sweep  it  to  destruction. 

On  the  conquest  of  Tstrod  PeisjU  castle  Griffith  marched 
his  array  towards  Aberystwith  castle,  with  the  view  of  cap- 
turing, and  adding  that  powerful  fortress  to  the  test  of  his 
conquests.  His  deviatioDS  from  his  former  wise  courses  were 
immediately  a[^>areDt  on  his  urrival  there.  Instead  of  ap- 
pearing suddenly  with  his  army  before  the  castle,  liVe  a  host 
of  demons  bursting  from  a  thunder- cloud,  and  commencing 
an  instantaneous  attack,  while  the  foe  was  under  a  panic  of 
surprise  and  terror,  as  in  former  instances,  he  resolved  on 
encampiog  his  exhausted  army  at  Plas  Creeg,*  at  a  short 
distance  and  within  sight  of  the  threatened  fortress,  and 
^ving  them  a  day's  rest.  Doubtless  such  rest  and  recruit- 
ing of  their  exhausted  strength  and  spirits  alter  their  late 
exertions  were  highly  needful ;  hut  all  that  should  have  been 
effected  before  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  final  destination 
— and  ia  such  sectesy  as  the  wild  country  through  which 
they  passed,  easily  admitted;  and  within  the  distance  of  a 
short  march  from  the  scene  of  his  intended  operations.  Aa 
one  error  is  generally  a  leader  to  another,  in  addition  to  this 
military  blunder,  he  ordered  or  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
seize  and  slay  for  their  food  certain  cattle,  then  feeding 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  sanctuary  church  of  Llftn> 
hadan-vawr,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  plaoe  of 
his  encampment.  This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  cieated 
him  new  enemies,  who  otherwise  might  have  l>een  his  friends, 
or  at  least  would  have  remained  neutral  during  these  con- 

^^  ■  la  Wilih  wriiUn  f  Ui  (Me,  bat  tbe  UlUr  word  It  pnnguiicti]  Cr«e(. 
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tentions.  The  indig^nant  priesthood,  keenly  tenaoioos  of 
their  privileges  aod  the  inyiolability  of  their  sacred  <»der, 
vindictively  sensitive  to  the  scorn  and  defiance  implied  by 
this  offBnoe  were  artful  and  malignant  enough  to  place  him 
in  the  light  of  a  profiine  man,  the  declared  foe  of  the  ohurdi 
itself,  and  a  sacrilegious  violator  both  of  human  and  divine 
ordUiances.  It  certainly  detracts  from  the  merit  of  this 
chieftain,  whom  we  have  been  justified  in  regarding  hitherto 
both  as  a  wise  prince  and  a  generous  hero,  that  his  charac- 
teristic shrewdness  could  not  have  anticipated  these  results ; 
and  that  he  should  have  forgotten  his  deep  obligations  to  an 
institution  like  thb,  whose  rights  he  now  violated;  as  he 
doubtless  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  the  monks  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Aberdaron,  when  menaced  by  Griffith  ab 
Kunnan,  as  the  agent  of  the  king  of  England.  It  has  been 
urged  in  extenuation  of  this  fiital  step,  that  however  im- 
politic, the  exhausted  state  of  the  Welsh  army  made  the 
measure  indispensible;  but  had  Griffith  ab  Rees  encamped 
and  refireshed  his  forces  elsewhere,  as  before  suggested,  both 
his  first  and  second  blunder  could  have  been  avoided.  The 
consequences  of  both  these  errors  immediately  followed  their 
commission.  The  governor  of  Aberystwith  castle  sent  to 
Tstrad  Meyric  castle,  the  nearest  English  military  station, 
for  a  reinforcement;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
willing  messenger  dispatched  on  this  occasion,  was  one  of 
the  monks  belonging  to  the  sanctuary  establishment  of  Llan- 
badan  vawr,  whose  irritated  feelings  would  make  him  the 
ready  instrument  of  the  revenge  of  his  brotherhood ;  while 
the  sacredness  of  the  priestly  character  would  enable  him 
to  pass  unquestioned  by  either  the  Welsh  or  English,  when 
every  other  description  of  person  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
in  his  progress  by  the  soldiery  or  partizans  of  Griffith  ab 
Rees. 

The  reinforcement,  however^  was  duly  sent,  and  arrived 
in  tUI  course  of  the  night  at  Aberystwith  castle;  vHiich 
could  not  have  happened  had  a  vigilant  watch  bedlkept 
through  the  night,  and  the  picquets  and  sentinels  of  the 
Welsh  been  on  their  guard.  Thus  when  Griffith  brought 
his  army  next  day  to  ifivest  the  castlci  the  governor  was 


fully  propwed  for  his  reception.  Ignorant  of  all  thia,  thft 
Welsh  prince,  with  hi&  usual  confidence,  assured  his  army  of 
the  certainty  of  their  »ucce»a,  if  they  beha*ed  with  their 
former  intrepidity.  The  relaxation  of  dincipliue  consequent 
upon  their  late  festal  enjoyment,  which  was  probably 
attended  wilh  a  dissipated  indulgence  in  driali,  however, 
had  given  the  soldiera  a  disorderly  impulse ;  and  Griffith 
upon  this  eventful  occasion  appeared  incapable  of  keeping 
uuder  due  resiriction  a  tumultuous  body  of  men,  who 
seemed  more  disposed  to  follow  their  own  respective  notions 
and  inclinations,  than  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
tbeir  prince  and  commander,  who  had  so  frequently  led 
them  on  to  victory.  Consequences  the  most  fatal  speedily 
ensued.  The  English  governor,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  brave  and  sagacious  commander,  lured  the  Welsh  into  a 
labyrinth  of  inestricable  difficulties,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them.  A  body  of  mounted  troops  suddenly  issued  from 
the  castle,  and  rode  oiT  with  eager  speed  in  the  direction  a{ 
Mount  Pendinas,  without  any  indication  of  entering  on  im- 
mediate conflict  further  than  self-defence,  in  case  of  being 
attacted,  and  to  cut  their  way  through  any  impediments 
thrown  in  their  course.  A  large  portion  of  the  Welsh  army, 
with  blind  impetuosity,  immedtulely  rushed  to  encountef  it, 
following  their  foes  across  ihe  river  Rheidol,  to  the  fool  of 
Pendinas  hill.  Behind  that  mount  the  English  ffuvernor 
had  placed  an  ambuscade,  consisting  of  a  large  detachment 
of  hia  furaes.  The  moment  the  Welsh  were  thus  decoyed 
to  cross  the  river,  the  party  which  they  had  pursued  sud- 
denly fac«>d  about  to  attack  them  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
party  in  ambush  niabed  forward  to  their  aid.  Discovering 
their  inveiglement  loo  late,  and  the  hopelessness  of  success- 
fully  engaging  such  an  overwhelming  force,  they  alteoipled 
flight,  in  the  direction  they  came;  hut  found  their  retreat 
cut  off  by  a  division  of  English  archers,  which  lined  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rheidol,  that  had  occupied  the  point 
immediately  on  their  crossing  it,  and  thus  irretrievably  fell 
into  the  snare  so  adroitly  prepared  for  them.  Thus  hemmed 
in  by  enemies  on  al!  sides,  Ihe  Welshmen  saw  that  nothing 
remained  for  them  but  to  fight  |o  the  last,  and  to  die  like 
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gallant  men*  tword  in  band.  A  desperate  conflict  ensaed ; 
but  surrounded  aa  they  were  by  such  superior  Durabers, 
although  battling  with  the  fury  of  despair,  overwbebned 
at  length,  they  sank  beneath  the  multitude-  of  foes^  and  to  a 
man  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Prince  Griffith,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  before  Aberystwith  castle,  was  speedily  informed  of 
this  disastrous  issue,  and  soon  saw  the  triumphant  troopers 
returning,  with  their  blooded   swords  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, and  preparing  to  assail  the  remnant  of  his  army. 
A  powerful  force  from  the  castle  made  a  spirited  sortie  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  soon  the  engagement  became 
general.    The  Welsh,  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  fought 
desperately;    but  found  themselves  overmatched  by  the 
united  forqes  of  the  two  castles,  and  giving  way  at  length, 
in  a  patiic  of  despair,  commenced  a  disorderly  flight.    In 
the  pursuit  many  were  cut  to  piecea;  and  Prince  Griffith 
himself,  for  the  first  time  during  hi&  military  career,  had  to 
seek  his  safety  in  the  general  flight,  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  ha  escaped  with  his  life. 

These  were  direful  tidings  for  poor  Gwenllian.  It  is 
probable  that  Griffith  was  the  bearer  of  them  himself;  and 
thattforeseeing  bow  his  foes  would  pursue  their  advantages, 
he  removed  his  wife  from  Kidwelly  castle,  and  again  sought 
refuge  with  her  in  bis  old  haunts,  the  forest  of  Ystrad 
Towey, 

On  this  part  of  the  life  of  Griffith  ab  Rees,  Warrington 
judiciously  remarks.  *^  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  which 
brightened  his  early  life,  promised  to  open  with  still  greater 
lustre ;  but  the  disaster  which  be  bad  lately  experienced,  or 
perhaps  a  diminished  reputation,  seems  to  have  given  a  check 
to  bis  career,  and  to  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  enter- 
prizing  spirit.'' 

Encouraged  by  the  evil  fortunes  which  had  befallen  the 
Welsh  prince,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  now  aimed  at  bis 
utter  destruction ;  and  agreeable  to  the  unscrupulous  pirate 
polijy  of  the  Norman  race  of  sovereigns,  determined  on 
haying  him  taken  off  by  assassination.  For  this  dark  pur- 
pose he  engaged  the  services  of  Owen  ab  Cadwgan,  the 
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the  degenerate  Welshmen  of  tlioae  times.  The  poiiiculars 
of  the  mtempti  failure,  and  death  of  that  notorious  ruffian, 
have  been  narrated  in  our  menioir  of  the  Lady  Nest,  wife  of 
Gendd  de  Windsor,  and  sister  to  Griffith  ab  Rees,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  In  this  miisioo  of  mnrder,  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  was  plousi;  swom  on  the  Evangelists 
by  the  "  seholar  king,''  Henry  Beauclerc,  the  "  merrie 
monarch''  of  the  twelfth  century,  Owen  ab  Cadwgaa  marked 
out  for  himself  a  peculiar  line  of  poliejr,  certaiiilj  worth;  of 
himself,  his  ferocious  confederate,  Llewarch,  son  of  Trahaern 
«b  Caradoc,  and  his  equally  savage  employer.  This  was,  to 
seek  his  intended  victim  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ihrcst 
ifl  his  retreat  of  Ystrad  Tovrey — to  alaugiiter  every  inhaUtant 
in  that  district,  and  bum  each  dwelling  to  the  ground;  to 
tbat  it  would  be  impossible  for  Prince  Griffith  either  to  find 
»  roof  to  shelter  him,  or  to  escape  in  disguise.  Notwith- 
standing this  diabolical  scheme,  which  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
be  carried  into  effect  to  the  last  hour  of  hia  pernicious  lite, 
the  miserable  miscreant  perished  himself,  in  tbat  very  forest 
which  he  had  destined  to  be  a  fiery  furnace  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  creature,  human  or  olherwb^  within  its 
boondary. 

Of  the  earliest  entrance  of  Owen  and  hia  myrmidons  into 
the  forest,  tbrtunately  Prince  Griffith  gained  timely  in- 
telligence ;  and  with  bis  wife  and  inbnt  family,  assisted  by 
some  of  their  attached  friends  and  domestics,  got  ealelv  out 
•f  the  reach  of  danger,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  domes- 
tic and  nther  worlillj  posaesHloas  a  prey  for  the  rapacity  of 
the  depredators.  The  details  of  their  escape,  or  where  nest 
they  sheltered  or  sojourned,  have  found  no  record  in  the 
pages  of  history ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  these  evil  times 
they  foand  friends  amoug  the  patriots  of  the  land,  by  whom 
they  were  served,  loved,  reverenced,  and  intensely  honored. 
However  harsh  these  calamitous  visitations  Were  to  Griffith 
hinself,  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  doubly  severe  to 
Gwenllian — a  delicate  female  and  a  young  mother — as  well 
OS  to  the  children  of  tender  age.  But  this  generous  daughter 
«f  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  wife  of  a  refugee  prince,  mt- 
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taiDed  her  trials  and  endured  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  her 
lot  with  the  suhlimated  spirit  of  a  heroine  and  a  martyr; 
and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  upheld  these  glorious  charac- 
teristics to  the  latest  hour  of  her  existence. 

Although  Prince  Griffith  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  the  horrors  of  suffocation  in 
the  fired  forest,  yet  he  had  to  endure  the  hitter  fortune  of 
heing  deserted  by  his  former  partizans,  the  minions  of  his 
prosperous  days;  who    now    imagined  that   the    splendid 
dream  of  his  rising  fortunes,   and    the    liberation  of  the 
country  from  the  odious  government  of  foreigners,  was  hot 
a  vision  of  delusion  that  never  could  be  realized.     Many  of 
these  not    only  reentered   into  vassalage  to  the   king  of 
England,  but  actually  turned  their  arms  against  the  un- 
fortunate prince,  their  late  leader,  victorious  commander, 
and  legitimate  sovereign.     Thus  he  was  not  only  forsakeo 
by  his  natural  subjects,  but  stood  in  continual  peril  of  assas- 
sination by  other  secret  emissaries  of  England,  so  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  secret  abiding  place,  probably 
often  changed,  and  to  venture   abroad   only  in  disguise. 
The  faithful  Gwenllian,  howefer,  solaced  him  in  his  solitude, 
and  encouraged  his  hopes  of  better  times,  evincing  her  de* 
votedness  to  his  person  and  broken  fortunes  as  ardently  in 
those  dark  days  of  danger,  destitution,  and  despondency,  as 
in  those  hours  of  brilliant  vision  when  the  star  of  his  destioy 
seemed  ascending  to  the  zenith  of  permanent  success. 

Although  this  deplorable  disorder  of  affairs  lasted  several 
years,  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  the  occurrences  in  the 
family  of  Prince  Griffith ;  the  only  details  which  have  floated 
down  the  tide  of  time  are  those  which  record  that  several 
children  born  to  Griffith  and  Gwenllian,  were  nursed  and 
instructed  by  their  parents  in  these  days  of  adversity,  that 
in  after  time  did  credit  to  their  parentage.  But  neither  the  in- 
nocence nor  bravery  of  the  youthful  unfortunates,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  could  preclude  them  from  the  general  fate  of  Cam- 
brian patriots,  of  having  their  names  inscribed  on  the  awful 
tablet  of  national   calamity.     Other   insurgent   chieftaiQa 
arose  in  arms  against  the  king  of  England— worthless  men» 
who,  in  order  to  be  supported  in  possessions  unjustly  ob« 
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taioeil,  yielded  eervile  vassalo^  to  the  English  crown ;  but 
on  feeling  the  galling  weight  of  the  joko  thejr  had  bargained 
for,  avjnceti  a  turbulent  desire  lo  assert  the  independence 
which  they  had  so  basely  sold,  aiming  at  the  same  time  to 
dignify  their  seifish  quarrel  by  the  hiillowed  designation  of 
patrioliam.  From  such  aa  these  Griffith  ab  Rees  proudly 
stood  aloofl  disdaining  the  slightest  porticipatioo  in  their 
affdrs,  But  there  were  other  reasona  why  he  could  make 
DO  common  oanse  with  these  men,  whatever  might  be  their 
undertakings,  which  will  be  perceivable  when  it  is  staled 
who  they  were.  They  were  no  other  than  the  three 
brothers  of  the  late  airocious  Owen  ab  Cadwgan,  and  their 
uncle  Meredith,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  noaa  of 
Bleddf  n  ab  Cyn^in — the  moat  servile  of  the  unworthy 
Welshmen  of  the  times,  who  became  the  ready  iastrumenti 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  for  subduing  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  hostile  foeting  between  this  base  family  and 
Prince  Griffith  doubtless  received  considerable  accession  bj 
the  circumutance  that  their  kinsman,  Owen  ab  Caradoc, 
hod  met  his  death  at  his  hand,  althoagh  in  ikir  £ght,  on  the 
ramparts  of  Carmarthen  caslle,  on  the  storming  of  that 
fortress  in  1116. 

In  the  year  1121  the  king  of  England  entered  Wales  in 
hostile  arra^y,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  punishing  tbosa 
vassals  who  had  revolted  from  their  allegtanue  j  but  doubt- 
less Henry  calculated  that  the  crushing  vengeance  with 
which  he  had  threatened  ihcm  might  be  made  to  Ikll  on 
GrlHith  ab  Rees,  as  his  principal  victim,  for  whose  destruc- 
tion in  various  ways  he  had  laboured  so  long,  and  whose 
existence,  as  the  living  representative  of  Welsh  sovereignty 
in  [he  South,  was  the  grand  source  of  bis  disquietude,  and 
the  only  t>ar  lo  the  annexation  of  that  principality  to  the 
English  crown.  Henry  waa  tno  imperiously  proud  lo  recog- 
nise the  dignified  bearing  nf  Prince  Griffith,  in  thus  absent- 
ing himself  from  a  battle  field  in  which  he  was  not  a  prinsi- 
pal,  and  where  the  stake  in  the  g.iiue  of  war  was  anything 
less  than  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  Although  opposed  by 
adversaries  of  far  inferior  pretension  and  capacity  to  Griffith 
ab  Rees,    King  Henry  found    warfare  among   the  Welsh 


IS  no  holiday  pastime,  end  soon  retomed  to  Eaglaai 
without  aecomplifihing  the  objects  of  his  osteotalious  threat^ 
uid  narrowly  eicaped  wilh  hia  life. 

Conalruing  the  long  ceasafion  of  Griffith  ab  Eees  from 
■ctire  oprationi  against  England  in  no  other  light  than  the 
probable  one  that  he  was  secretly  preparing  a  general  rue 
in  the  country  ta  favor  hia  pretensions,  ha  resolved 
new  line  of  conduct  towards  [hat  unhappj  prince.  Veiling 
hia  concession  under  the  asBumption  of  an  act  of  grace  for 
not  being  in  arms  against 
offered  him  the  sectire  po 
limited  extent,  on  the  terms  that  he  should  no  more  mabe 
war  on  English  subjects,  or  the  Welsh  vassats  of  Englandi 
Either  from  despair  of  success,  owing  to  the  evil  aspect  of 
the  limes,  or  a  tender  regard  for  the  matronly  comforts  < 
his  long-enduring  wife  Gwenllian,  to  secure  for  whom 
tranquil  home  once  more,  at  whatever  cast,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  life;  he  was  induced 
accede  to  this  proposal,  and  accepted  the  offer,  Sncb  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  delusion  of  his  tapitlag 
hopes,  as  was  implied  by  this  acceptance,  was  doubtless 
immennely  galling  to  his  feelings*,  but  the  sacriBce,  howevee 
great,  had  become  imperiously  indispensable,  perhaps, 
very  existence  of  the  beloved  partner  of  his  sufferings  and. 
perils,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  up  against  the 
continued  buffets  of  adversity. 

The  locality  of  their  new  home  is  not  on  record,  but 
wherever  it  was,  it  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  the 
liegemen  of  England,  under  whose  surveillance  they  passed 
their  cheerless  days.  In  this  equivocal  usyluni,  brooding, 
over  their  broken  fortunes,  Griffith  and  hi<i  wife,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  with  their  young  family,  lived  a  ijuiet: 
retired  life  for  tbeapicfl  of  sii  years.  It  is  to  be  inferred^ 
they  were  never  on  gracious  terms  with  either  the  Normaai 
lords  or  their  Welsh  parlizans  during  this  period;  and  that. 
iha  only  society  acceptable  to  them  would  be  that  of  thtt. 
known  patriots  of  the  land,  who  like  themselves  moved  joy« 
lessly  about  under  the  settled  gloom  of  adversity.  But  even 
thia  state  of  sepulchral  tranquillity  was  destined  to  l>e  braughti 
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to  brief  term  in  atioD,  and  the  sufferers  to  be  thrown  again  on 
the  larbulent  ocean  of  worldlf  cares  and  diaseniioD.  Id  the 
year  1 127.  the  sisth  of  their  aojourn  in  this  prison-like  re- 
treat, a  coraplahl  was  made  to  King  Henry  against  Frinca 
Griffith,  the  nature  of  which  has  neyer  transpired,  although 
all  the  historians  agree  in  terming  the  charge  '*  fiolitious/' 
Probably  the  haughty  Normans  felt  ch^;rined  at  the  lofty 
bearing  assumed  by  the  [irince ;  and  as  he  neither  visited 
them  or  rpceived  their  visits,  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
that  they  should  describe  those  whom  ha  did  receive,  an  the 
iuppoaed  or  known  enemiea  of  the  king,  and  coneeqaenily 
to  insinuate  or  audaciously  assert  that  he  was  secretly  hatch- 
ing a  new  rebellion.  On  this  charge  Pfince  Griffith  was 
deprived  of  his  domain,  and  with  hia  wife  and  fumity,  again 
beuame  houseless,  homelees,  and  in  fact,  a  fugitive  in  his 
native  lanil,  of  which  he  was  the  rightful  aovereigo.  War- 
rington states  and  remarks  on  this  passage  in  his  life, 
"  thoagh  given  for  the  support  of  his  family,  or  to  secure 
h'lB  fidelity,  this  estate  was  however  taken  from  hiui  by  Henry, 
on  a  fictitious  charge  brought  againstfaim  by  the  Normans 
near  whom  he  resided.  There  was  something  singular  and 
cruel  in  thus  driving  a  prince  into  want,  dependence,  and 
despair,  in  the  very  country  of  wlrioh  be  was  the  natural 
sovereign." 

Under  these  grievous  circumstances,  nothing  consolatory 
remained  for  them  but  that  poor  Gwenllian  should  accom- 
pany her  husband,  and  lake  to  the  forest  life  once  more, 
within  the  leafy  wilderneas  of  Ystrad  Towey.  The  charred 
and  burnt  trees  and  the  ruins  of  human  dwellingi,  the  bappy 
homes  of  many  of  their  devoted  followers,  effecled  by  the 
inhuinan  fury  of  Owen  ah  Cadwgan,  gave  the  earliest  indi- 
cation of  the  sad  change  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
departure  of  the  family  theoce;  among  which,  on  a  further 
advance  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  the  destruciion  of 
their  former  rude,  but  ponderously  secure  dwelling  phtce, 
was  the  most  affecting  and  melancholy  spectacle.  It  waa 
there,  a  spot  especially  endeared  to  her,  Gwenllian  could  not 
but  remember,  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of  a  mother,  that 
all  her  children  first  saw  the  light  of  the  turbulent  world. 
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in  which  they  were  so  early  called  upon  to  enact  their  parts. 
These  nere  her  three  hoys : — Rhys,  horn  in  11 17$  and  now 
in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  two  brothers,  Maelgwn  and  Mor 
gan,  who  were  twins,  a  year  younger.  In  brief  space,  with 
the  affectionate  aid  of  the  strongly  attached  cottars  of  the 
forest,  Griffith  with  his  active  sons  and  willing  servants, 
soon  reared  another  capacioas  and  secure  dwelling,  of  which 
the  hoary  fathers  of  the  ancient  wood  formed  the  principal 
materials.  And  here,  the  high-hearted  family  of  royal 
fugitives,  reposing  once  more  within  the  arms  of  liberty, 
although  sharing  the  savage  haunts  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  deer,  felt  their  bosoms  glow  and  their  hearts  dilate,  as 
the  breeze  of  freedom  invigorated  their  frames  and  buoyed 
up  their  future  hopes — now  that  no  despot's  minions  blighted 
their  intercourse  with  the  expanded  eye  of  espial  and  malig- 
nant observance — when  the  open  ear  of  the  eaves-dropper  no 
longer  caught  their  accents,  and  checked  the  free  expression 
of  their  thoughts  and,  feelings,  or  the  poisonous  tongue  of 
obloquy  could  no  londlr  forge  the  unfounded  tale  of  accu- 
sation, to  drive  theni^^  further  destitution,  at  the  impe- 
rious mandate  of  a  foiflnK  tyrant. 

Tidings  of  the  exp  jp|l|jpf  Prince  Griffith  and  his  family 
by  the  Normans,  lilV|^|tL^^*^u^  to  Ystrad  Towey,  soon 
reached  and  gladdawpEmjii.  friends  in  various  districts  far 
and  near,  and  manj^j|pq||BiUed  round  him,  to  render  present 
aid,  and  to  assist  aMnll^er  enterprizes  he  might  plan  for 
the  future.  Thxyf^Bfyf  occasionally  acting  the  part  of  the 
intrepid  hunter |jai^;^m|^  his  family  board,  he  continued  his 
former  mode  of ^Kfiis^vSidiBfiift^  the  English,  although  neces- 
sarily on  a  red&ij^l^^iGf  for  eight  years  of  severe  trial  (from 
1127  to  1135),  fi^f^i  a  political  event  occurred  of  astounding 
interesti  that  jf^in^ately  changed  the  aspect  of  his  affairs, 
and  filled  his Jhi^^Hrith  all  the  glowing  ardour  and  the  am- 
bitious asptrattiiOT.bf  bis  early  life.  These  buoyant  and  ex- 
hi]irating^H9^1BJ|^<6ns  were  equally  shared  by  our  gallant 
GwenllianjL  wil^fl^had  fared  and  battled  with  so  many  troubles 
by  bis  aide  \  and  their  mutual  enthusiasm  was  naturally 
imbibed  by  their  hopeful  sons,  when  the  new  events  of  th^ 
hour  were  explained  to  them. 
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The  agilatJDg  snd  all*  en  gross  iiig  event  to  which  we  refer 
was  the  death  ot'  tliat  mortnl  enemy  of  the  Welsh,  and 
dotermmod  approprliitor  of  their  country,  King  Henry  I.  of 
England.  Thia  occurred  in  the  year  1 135,  when  the  uaur- 
pation  of  Stephen,  which  caused  a  civil  war  in  England, 
immediately  followed.  These  auspicious  tidings  were  no 
sooner  spread  over  the  Cambrian  territory  than  the  wholo 
country.  North  and  South,  seemed  in  a  ferment  of  agitation, 
deeming  the  time  at  length  arrived  for  casting  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  a  general  revolt  speedily  followed.  Gwen- 
llian  had  the  satisfaction  lo  learn,  from  information  received 
hy  her  husband  from  the  North,  that  her  aged  father 
Griffith  ab  Kunnan  now  held  himself  free  of  the  promises 
extorted  from  him  by  the  late  kioj^,  and  with  his  gallant 
sons  Owen,  Gwyneth,  snd  Cadwalader,  was  among  iha 
foremost  lo  encourage  the  revolt  to  reconquer  the 
liberties  of  their  country. 

With  (uch  brightened  prospecU  flashing  on  their  imagi- 
nation a  vivid  change  came  over  this  IftCg- depressed  family ; 
all  was  exciteiT.entand  mental  renovstion :  and  these  feelings, 
like  the  products  of  a  tropic  summeiv  seemed  to  burst  into 
leaf^  flower,  and  fruitage  simultaneously.  Prince  GrifBth 
erected  his  war  camp  in  the  neighbouring  opeu  country 
adjoining  the  forest.  The  national  colours  of  Wales,  the 
renowned  Red  Dragon,  on  its  field  of  green,  floated  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  tree,  denuded  of  Us  lower  branches,  so  u 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  flag-staff;  and  seemed 
by  its  presence  to  tell  the  history  of  its  elevation,  inter- 
preted by  its  enthusiastic  beholders  as  a  prognostic  of  its 
ultimate  triumph — thus  inviting  the  patriots  of  the  long- 
oppressed  land  to  place  their  hopes  and  ^M^t  their  energies 
under  that  banner  of  their  independence.  The  new  spirit  of 
the  times,  with  electric  force  and  rapidity  in  its  universal 
transmission,  senmed  to  pervade  all  bosoms.  The  natural 
subjects  of  Griffith,  the  inen  of  South  Wales,  rushed  forward 
from  their  various  districts  to  offer  their  immediate  services ; 
HO  thai  in  brief  space  a  large  concourse  of  people,  whiob  were 
daily  and  hourly  increasing,  were  seen  assembled  round  him. 
Cwenllian  now  freed  from  the  domestic  duties  of  rearing 
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bet  offspring,  her  gMmI  aoQ  beiog  eighteen,  ind  the  youngc 
twin  boj  a  seventeen  yew*  of  age,  aow[iroved  she  w 
oapable   of  ihining   la   b   very   different   sphere,   appeMed  ■ 
actiT«ly  engaged  in   welcoming,  eocouraging,   atul   enieP- 
tuaing  these  aapporters  of  theirown  person^  and  the  oatioMl 
«Au»e,  who  thronged  lo  Damei<iaslj  towards  Tstrad  Towey. 
Tbas  white  the  Normans  and  Flemings  quailed  within  tbetr 
csstte  walls,  at  these,  to  them,  disastrous  signs  of  the  timeti 
the  Welsh  rejoined  to  the  melod)'  of  their  mmj  harpers  and 
minstrels,  or  tislened  with  deep  attention  and  entire  credeoca 
to  the  graver  bards,  who  anited  with  their  poetic  art  th«J 
province  of  sooth-SByor8,and  were  prodigal  of  their fa?oia 
able  propheeies  of  the  eventual  success  of  their  anna  ia  thtl 
coming  strii^le. 

"  After  recovering  bis  lands,  (dominions)  ia  1 135,  GriSlft 
ab Bets,  had  alorge  feast  prepared  in  Ystrad  Tovey,  wbithi' 
he  invited  all  to  come  in  peace  from  North  Wales,  Powyd,^ 
South  Wales,  Glamorgan,  and  the  marabes.     And  be  pre- 
pared ererjthJng  that  was  good  in  meat  and  drink,  wise  OOB- 
varsatioDB,  songs,  and  music ;  and  welcomed  all  poets  and 
musicians;  and  instltnled  various  plays,  illUEions,  and  ap- 
pearances,  and  manly  eierciiiPB-     And  to  the  feast   ther* 
eame  Griffith  ab  Kunnan  and  his  eons,  and  many  chleftalin 
of  various  parts  of  Wales,  and  the  feast  was  kept   up  tar 
forty  days,  and  til  were  allowed  to  dep^irl,  and  the  bardl, 
musicLtns,  learned  men,  and  performers  of  every  lort  wwt  J 
honourably  rewarded.     After  the  feast   GriiStb    ab    Rmi  V 
invited  the   wise  men,  and  scholars,  and  consulting  th«a,  I 
instituted   rule  and  law    on  ev^ry  person  within   his  iiv>  1 
minions ;  and  fixed  a  court  in  every  Cantrev,  and  an  interioF.J 
oourt  in  every  Qpmot.     Griffith  ab  Kunnan  did  the  nan  M 
in  North  Wales ;  and  the  Normans  and  Saions,  sorry  to  M0 
this,  made  complaints  agMnst  these  princes  to  King  Ste- 
phen, who  stating  that  hs  knew  not  .where  the  blame  lay, 
declined  to  ialerfere."     A  very  viae  conclusion  of  the  con- 
siderate King  Stephen.    Doubtless  these  astounding  revti  _ 
vaU,  and  other  unmistakable  sigiis  of  recovering  na(io&l~ 
independence  among  the  Welsh,  must  liave  been  gall  a 
wuimwood  to  the  deeply  mortified  barons  of  England,  « 
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had  t>«eD  sigfoally  ovFrthrown  and  driTaQ  out  of  the  country 
where  they  h»d  acquired  immense  posseflsions,  built  mighty 
castles,  and  so  long  exercised  an  unbounded  usurped 
aathoritj.  And  as  to  the  poor  usurpw  King  Stephen,  he 
was  too  denply  overwhelmed  with  his  own  perplexed 
affiairs  and  the  slight  and  dubious  tenure  on  which  he  held 
his  crown,  to  undertake  the  office  of  umpire,  between  his 
suhject  baroaa  and  the  recovering  fortunes  of  the  priod* 
palily  of  South  Wales. 

In  his  long-enforced  seclusion,  Griffith  ah  Rees  had  evi- 
dently reflected  deeply  on  his  former  miscarriages,  and  pro* 
fiting  by  the  stern  lessons  of  adveraity,  which  he  wisely 
digested  in  his  solitude,  did  not  allow  the  present  tkvorable 
appearances  to  elevate  his  hopes  with  undue  buoyancy. 
He  ahrewdlj  foresaw  the  neoessUy  of  a  very  powerful  force 
to  carry  nut  bis  desi);n.%  and  therefore  came  to  a  resolution 
of  visiting  North  Wales,  the  dominions  of  his  father-in-law, 
where,  he  coucaived,  by  the  aid  of  that  prince,  he  might 
obtain  a  reinforcement  of  disciplined  troops,  that  would 
enable  him,  with  the  assistance  uf  his  native  subjects,  ta 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  vigor  essentia!  to  so  great  aa 
enterprize.  Gwenllian  heartily  conourred  in  this  proposal 
to  visit  her  Other's  court,  and  conceived  that  even  if  the  old 
prince  should  prove  cool  in  (he  matter,  that  with  the  assured 
influence  of  her  venerable  mother  and  brothers,  the  happiest 
results  would  follow.  It  was  settled  that  young  Rees  their 
eldest  sun  should  accompany  his  father,  so  that  he  should 
bear  with  him  the  best  credentials  for  insuring  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  the  whale  family,  when  their  grandson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  aged  sovereigns — the  elder  son  of  their  luog- 
lost  darling  j'oung  daughter.  Accordingly  Griffith  ab  Rees 
and  his  acn  look  an  affectionate  leave  of  Gwenllian,  with 
the  understanding  that  their  return  would  be  as  speedy  as 
the  urgent  necessily  for  his  presence  at  home  demanded. 

Alaa,  unhappy  father  and  husband,  and  fond  unhappy 
youth,  whose  cheeks  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  parting — and 
alas  for  her,  the  more  unhappy  wife  and  mother — whose 
hopeful  heart  enabled  her  to  endure  this  temporary  sepa- 
ntion  I  little  thought  either  that  the  farewell  was  to  bo 
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eternal,  but  so  it  proved — as  our  few  remaining  records  of 
the  life  of  this  most  unhappy  and  meritorious  lady  will  too 
sadly  declare,  they  have  seen  each  other*s  love-beaming  agi- 
tated faces  for  the  last  time  in  this  life. 

Thus  Gwenllian  was  left,  with  her  two  sons,  Maelgwn  and 
Morgan,  whilst  Prince  Griffith  and  young  Rees  on  their 
hardy  mountain  steeds  pursued  their  journey  towards  North 
Wales.    To  those  unacquainted  with  certain   points  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Welsh,  and  indeed  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  race  generally,  it  may  appear  strange  that  this  shrewd 
and  clever  prince  should  not  appoint  one  of  the   chieftains 
to  command  in  chief  during  his  temporary  absence.     But 
Griffith  knew  the  character  of  his  countrymen  better.    How« 
ever  obedient  to  him  as  their  acknowledged  sovereign  and 
supreme  leader,  like  all  semi- barbarous  people,  the  natives 
of  the  different  districts  of  which  these  forces  were  com- 
posed>  they  would  obey  none  but  their  own  native  chiefs; 
80  that  to  give  one  the  command  over  the  rest,  would  be 
seen  in  no  other  light  than  an  insult,  a  preference  originating 
in  mere  favoritism ;   as  these  ill-informed  men  were  so  in- 
tensely imbued  with  their  local  egotism,  that  they   were 
utterly  incapable  of  recognizing  the  superior  fitness  for 
command  in  any  stranger,   however  eminent  his  -qualifi- 
cations.    In  proof  of  this  species  of  jealousy,  we  find  when 
the  Welsh  chieftains  became  commandants  to   defend  the 
castles    which    they   had   captured,  or  when  in  the  same 
position   as    English    vassals,  instead    of  those   fortresses 
having  one  perpetual  governor,  each  claimed  his  turn  to  com- 
mand; and  they  were  consequently  changed,  sometimes  as 
frequently  as  every  ten  days — to  prevent  the  heart-burnings, 
insubordination,  and  withdrawal  with  their  forces  in  disgust, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  certain  consequence. 

Although  these  untrained  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
principality  which  constituted  the  new -formed  army,  rigidly 
adhered  to  their  system  of  obeying  no  power  beneath  the 
sovereign  except  their  own  respective  chieftains,  still  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  courteous  deferential  carriage 
towards  Gwenllian  and  her  sons;  and  were  not  only  as 
respectful  towards  her  as  if  prince  Griffith  were  present,  but, 


in  consideration  of  her  sex  and  peculiar  positioOi  even  more 
jielding  and  affectioDste  in  Ihcir  appraachei>  Indeed  her 
dignified  dcmeBnoiir  was  so  commingled  with  the  simplicity 
of  nun -assumption,  and  her  kindly  and  equal  bearing 
towards  all,  wisely  eschewing  personal  preference  to  any, 
that  she  could  not  fail  with  such  a  people,  to  win  their 
respect  and  reverence.  We  can  imagine  her  during  their 
casual  disputes  on  their  return  from  their  fornging  and 
bunting  eipedilions,  propiliating  the  most  resentful  and 
turbulent  spirits,  b;  esclting  their  self-esteem,  remiudiog 
them  how  far  it  was  beneath  men  of  their  eminence,  engaged 
in  the  noblest  of  human  undertakings,  that  of  clearing  their 
native  soil  from  the  odious  sway  of  foreigners,  to  waste 
their  energies  on  private  brolla  and  circumstances  of  trivial 
import;  while  with  others,  the  conciliating  (one  of  per- 
auaaive  friendliness  would  work  their  wealding  natures  into 
the  gentlest  mood  of  compliance — even  eager  to  give  up  the 
moat  galling  points  which  caused  dissension,  to  win  her 
amile  of  apprubatioa.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence 
which  her  talents  created  among  theite  rugged  but  warm- 
hearted niountaioeers,  her  situation  was  very  trying  and  soon 
became  fraught  with  difficulties  utterly  unforeseen. 

The  numerous  forays  and  aliirmishes  in  which  Griffith  ab 
Bees  and  his  followers  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  eight 
years  had  been  very  deatruciire  to  the  Normans  of  the 
neighbouring  castles,  whose  foragers,  purveyors,  and  men 
at  arms  they  had  cut  off  in  vast  numbers,  with  but  little  loss 
to  themselves.  Those  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Eidwettj 
hod  been  the  principal  oljects  of  bis  hostility,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  base  manner  in  which  that  district  had  been 
reh  from  its  original  proprietors,  and  the  caatlo  erected  to 
protect  the  unjust  appropriation.  The  number  of  the  gar- 
rison thus  destroyed  was  so  considerable  that  Maurice  de 
Londres  found  it  indispensable  to  recruit  the  thinned  ranks 
of  his  people ;  and  for  this  purpose  had  sent  to  England  for 
a  reinforcement,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected. 
Although  prince  GrifElh  was  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
he  calculated  on  his  return  from  ,North  Wales  before  these  ' 
^^fi^rces  could  arrive,  and  therefore  gave  no  orders,  nor  mad* 
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any  proWson  for  cutting  off  tbis  seasonable  supply  to  tb« 
enemy,  in  case  of  their  landing  before  his  return*  It  li 
probable  that  about  a  week  after  bin  departure,  sqme 
of  the  scouts  employed  to  watch  the  coast  came  hastily 
to  Gwenllian,  and  informed  her  of  the  actual  landing 
of  the  expected  English  forces  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgan. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  Gwenllian  was  a  proper  partner 
for  a  hero  like  prince  Griffith.   Embarrassing  as  this  momen* 
tous  circumstance  was,  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  that 
if  her  lord  was  present  and  received  such  intelligence,  that 
he  would  immediately  summon  his  men,  and  with  them 
hasten  forth  and  waylay  and  lut  off  these  approaching  ene- 
mies, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  reaching  the  place  of 
their  destination.     Therefore  she  saw  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing a  similar  course ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the 
present  was  the  season  of  instantaneous  action.     For  the 
reasons  already  assigned  she  knew  it  would  be  too  dangerous 
an  experiment  to  give  the  command  of  the  whole  forces  to 
any  one  of  the  chieftains ;  but  saw  no  other  alternative  than 
offering  to  become  herself  their  supreme  leader  in  the  expe- 
dition.      To  apprize  them  of  her  views,   she  summoned 
together  all  the  chieftains,  and  informed  them  of  this  Norman 
movement,  and  the  immediate  necessity  for  opposing  it, 
with  the  probable  consequence  to  themselves  if  their  ene- 
mies were  permitted  to  acquire  such  immense  additional 
strength.      In  conclusion   she  modestly  offered  her  own 
person  to  lead  them  to  the  attack,  provided  they  could  put 
faith  in  the  courage  and  conduct  of  a  woman-  on  so  impor- 
tant an  occasion.       Recognizing  in  this  gallant  offer  the 
heroic  sister  of  Owen    Gwyneth,    and  the   undegenerate 
daughter  of  an  illustrious  house  whose  far-famed  progenitors 
gave  an  additional  claim  to  their  ever  trusting  faith,  the 
proposal  was  received  with  enthusiastic  approbation.     When 
the  army  were  'informed  of  the  circumstance,  their  accla- 
mations of  applause  were  astounding  ;  all  professing  their 
admiration  of  her  heroic  determination,  and  vowing  to  obey 
and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  of  their  existence. 

Alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  with  thorough  mili- 
tary alacrity,   Gwenllian   was  the  first  in  readiness  for  an 
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in»ten  tan  eons  dcparlure.  Mounted  on  one  of  the  sturdy 
lure-footert  galls wavs,  of  which  Griffith  kept  many  ready 
at  all  timea  for  auch  sudden  emergencies,  although  not  Ihe 
moat  stately  of  war-steeds,  yet  the  best  species  of  cavalry 
■whifh  the  country  afforded,  the  gallant  lady  rode  Torlh. 
On  either  side  of  her  rode  her  hrave  ejtcited  boys  Maelgwn 
and  Morgan,  proud  of  their  novel  position  and  reaolved  to 
win  renown  on  the  coming  oocaaioti.  Vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  devoledneas  to  her  service,  her  chieftains  sur- 
rounded her  person,  while  the  different  diviBions  of  the  foot 
soldiery  under  their  various  officers,  occupied  the  van  and 
rear;  and  thus  they  rnived  on,  as  praconcerted,  in  thorough 
silence,  and  the  utmost  order  conceivable. 

The  route  from  the  forest  of  Yatr^d  Towey  to  Kidwelly 
in  a  Jirect  course  might  he  about  twenty  miles  ;  but  in  their 
deviation  from  the  side  of  the  river  Towey,  and  circuitous 
windings  through  unfiequented  waya,  inoiderto  elude  obser. 
vance,  and  tocome  suddenly  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hostile  fortress,  the  march  was  extended  to  dai|ble  that 
distance.  After  resting  a  night  on  their  way,  the  next  day 
brought  them  in  sight  of  Ihe  towers  of  Kidirelly  castle. 
Keeping  further  off,  they  prnsed  quietly  on,  for  obvious  rea- 
■ons  avoiding  to  make  any  demonstration  till  they  were 
two  miles  below  the  castle;  where  Gwenllian  posted  her 
army  at  the  fool  of  (he  mountaiu  called  Mynyddy  Garreg, 
with  the  river  Gweudraeth  In  he  r  front  i  being  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  to  that  on  which  the  castle  of  Kidwelly  stood. 
Gratified  to  lea-n  through  the  information  of  her  scants  thai 
the  expected  reinforcements  had  not  reached  the  castle,  but, 
were  undoubtedly  now  on  the  march,  following  the  counsel 
of  her  chiefs,  she  now  divided  har  army,  dispatching  the 
larger  portion  in  the  direction  of  Glamorgan  to  intercept  the 
eipected convoys,  while  the  rest  reninined  on  the  spo  ,  under 
her  command. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  sad  catastrophe  that  so  tra- 
gically terminated  the  existence  of  the  lady  of  this  memoir,  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.    History  having  recorded  only  the  ultiinalB 
^MfiiU  of  this  expeditiou,  without  the  iniermedi^te  chain  of 
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dGtaita  oeceasarj  for  our  perception  and  general  comprehMi' 
■ion,  we  are  thercfure  thtowti  entirelj  on  our  coDJeuIares  h  t9 
the  niBDiier  in  which  the  grand  denouement  was  brought  to  ilt 
close.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  these  occurrenow 
and  acquaintance  with  the  traditiong  of  the  country,  that  sn^. 
geat  B  train  of  analogous  reasonings,  the  insertion  of  which,. 
however,  would  greaily  encumber  this  narrative,  we  eoncein 
the  following  to  bear  the  moat  veritable  aspcciof  probabilitT'. 

On  the  aeeond  day  of  Gwenllian's  occopaliun  of  Ihia  poat, 
the  Welsh  forces  occupying  the  height  of  Myuydd  j  Garreg 
were  suddenly  driven  in  with  terrible  slaughter  by  an  over* 
whelming  force.  This  was  no  other  than  the  reinforce mentc 
so  long  expi^cted  at  the  castle,  that  under  (he  conduct  of  K 
Welsh  renegade  named  Griffith  ab  Llewellyn,  sent  to  meet 
•nd  conduct  them,  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  GweDl|^'t 
detachment  dispatched  to  oppose  them ;  and  forming  ■, 
circuitous  line  of  march  along  the  most  wild  and  least 
luspectable  routes  imaginable,  had  thus,  like  a  thunderclftpi 
burst  over  the  hruw  of  Mynydd  y  Garreg,  and  commenced 
tbeir  furious  assault  on  the  army  of  the  Welsh  princN^i 
whose  situation  had  doubtlessly  been  previously  made  known 
to  them  by  their  spies.  The  approach  oftheirlong  expected 
foriiea  being  certified  to  the  castle,  aimultaneoualy  with 
their  descent  from  the  mountain,  the  Boron  Maurice  da 
Londres  headed  a  niighry  sortie  from  the  fortress,  and 
having  crossed  the  upper  p^rt  uf  the  river,  rushed  forward 
•ad  made  an  equally  violent  attack  on  the  WeUh,  taking 
them  in  fiank  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  engaged  by  the 
other  assailants.  Thus  this  doomed  remnant  of  the  Cam- 
brian army  was  hemmed  in  between  the  two  parlies  of 
assailants,  oompoBed  probably  of  the  entire  strength  of  the 
castle,  cunsiating  of  Normans,  English,  and  tbeir  own  aub- 
■errient  allies,  the  Flemings.  Although  the  Welsh,  with 
their  usual  bravery  in  the  hour  of  desperate  conflict,  en- 
oouragad  bythe  voice  and  gestures  of  their  dauntleis  princess, 
who  led  the  attack,  fought  with  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution, their  resistai»ce  was  in  vain ;  and  the  resultt  ever  to 
be  expected  when  ■  small  force  is  opposed  to  a  greater, 
under  the  disadvantages  of  position,  number,  and  discipline, 
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bcc&me  their  unhappy  loU  The  Urger  portion  of  this 
gallant  band  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  reel  surrounded 
and  latien  priaonerBi  Among  ihe  latter  waa  the  heroic 
Gvenlliau  and  her  son  Morgan:  the  wretched  mother 
■uSWriiig  from  a  wound  shs  had  received,  bat  more  inleneely 
from  having  Been  her  other  Bon,  Maelgwu,  killed  al  her  sidei 
while  warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  his  parent,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  presented  a  mournful  picture  (or 
contemplation — dignified  to  the  last,  hut  pallid  with  ri- 
hauatioQ  and  suppresaed  agony,  calmly  resigned  to  what- 
ever further  ills  the  fortune  of  war  might  assign  her. 

During  the  asceudnncy  of  their  prince,  the  Norman  name 
waa  extolled  by  its  parasites,  almost  to  a  parallel  with 
ancient  Roman  greatness,  than  which  in  reality  the  world 
couli!  scarcely  present  a  greater  ooolrast,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  modern  descendants  of  freebooters.  That 
name  was  associated  with  generous  heroism,  and  the 
courtesies  of  chitalry — that  hollow  heartless  fiction,  which 
imposed  on  the  world  a  semblance  for  reality,  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  movement  towards  human  civil ixatiot).  If 
it  be  imagined  that  these  barons,  so  proud  of  liieir  knightly 
honours,  carried  (he  much  vaunted  attributes  of  chivalry 
iulo  the  field  of  battle,  and  extended  any  degree  of  mercy  or 
generosity  towards  a  fallen  foe,  let  the  dupes  of  the  infatu- 
ation disabuse  their  minds  at  once  from  (he  influence  of 
such  ill 'founded  errors,  and  note  well  what  History  dectarei 
was  their  conduct  in  their  dealings  with  the  Welsh  patriots 
who  fell  into  their  power :  and  most  especially  in  the 
flagrant  case  under  present  consideration. 

Their  illustrinuH  captive  was  a  woman — overwhelmed 
with  heart- crushing  calamities;  claims  sufficient  to  engage 
every  feeling  of  tomwiseratjon  in  the  bosoms  of  manly 
warriors.  She  was  wounded  in  the  conflict,  aad  besides  her 
corporeal  suffering,  she  endured  the  severest  menial  agony 
for  the  death  of  her  valiant  eon  just  slain  in  her  defence- 
She  was  of  supreme  high  runU,  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
reigning  sovereign  of  North  Wales,  wife  of  the  rightful 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  South  Wales  and  liad  distinguished 
^h^raelf  HI  gallantly  in  this  fatal  action  m  indisputably  to 


hive  earned  tbe  title  of  a  heroine,  that  might  hare  woo  th*- 
admiration  of  a  liberal  foe.  Surelj  these  were  touuhinj 
claitiM  on  the  magnaaimity  of  a  humane  conqueror,  Betliog' 
aaide  the  boasted  "gentle  Norman  blood,"  and  chivalroas' 
pride  of  knighthood,  arrogated  to  them  be  I  Tea  by  ihia  racc^ 
and  still  assigned  to  them  by  the  nriters  of  re 
trBdiiitiDguished  from  tbe  auppotied  rude  and  feroeioiia  atlii"' 
buCes  of  the  native  Britons.  Yet  with  all  these  forcible  appe*t«i 
to  the  best  feelings  of  huniaDilf,and  tothoBeartiRtialdiatiiio-i. 
tions  of  which  men  who  had  full  the  ennobling  sword  ol 
ruyait;  on  their  Bhoulders,  their  Iinighlhood,  forsoothl  then 
felt  proud,  the  moment  Gwenllian  became  the  prisoner  of 
the  NormanK  her  fate  was  sealed.  In  a  furious  spirit  of 
hasty  vindiclivenesa,  difficult  to  he  understood  except  a 
revolting  ocourreace  incidnnlal  to  barbarian  warfare,  wherv 
the  rampant  savage  victor  exults  and  riots  amidst  the  gortt-. 
and  groans  of  his  expiring  victims,  M:iarice  de  l^ndro*'' 
ordered  her  immediate  execution,  as  if  she  bad  been  a  publitf. 
criminal  of  his  own  nation,  over  whom  he  held  legitimator 
command.  And  thus,  amldat  reviliog  ei 
the  obaervanue  of  her  agonised  son  and  cnptiie  countryme[l( 
under  the  personal  superiulendence  of  the  baron  himself 
and  hia  second  in  command,  tbe  renegade  Griffith  ab  Llew- 
ellyn,    the  head  of  the   unhappy  princess   was   (truck  off' 


So  lived,  and  thus  inhumanly  murdered,  died  the  excellent 
Gwenllian  ;  exemplary  alike  in  the  respective  characlers  of. 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother.  Ill  as  we  are  inclined  t«f  i 
exhibit  for  aclmiratiun  a  departure  on  the  part  of  wi 
from  the  prescribed  walks  or  usages  of  her  sex,  we  ha»#i 
proved  that  Gwenllian  was  free  Irom  the  slightest  impnii 
tion  of  vanity  or  self-sufficiency  in  assuming  the  fuDotiona 
of  a  military  commander.  As  before  shown,  the  imperiou* 
pressure  of  events  literally  forced  her  into  a  position  froiD 
which  the  p'reviuua  modest  tenor  of  her  life 
would  gladly  have  escaped,  could  any  other  plan  for  averting 
the  impending  danger  have  been  available.  Therefore,  in>J 
spired  by  tbe  sigos  of  the  nlarniiug  crisis  foreshadowed 
her  mind,  to  spring  forward  at  such  a  contingency,  and 


ihe  right  spirit  of  the  hour  to  occupy  such  a  post  of  peril 
ftnd  respanaibiiLty,  became  in  hers  virtue  of  the  highest 
order— when  breaking  the  bonds  of  cuatom,  aod  darfiigly 
original  in  her  views,  to  become  the  representative  of  her 
absent  husband,  nod  Hie  leader  of  his  troops,  at  a  time  when 
verj  scanty  prospects  of  glory  shone  on  her  destined  path  to 
sllure  her  onwards.  Who  can  contemplate  :he  coDStaacy  of 
conjugal  ufieeliou  nbich  distinguished  her  entire  life  without 
the  moat  unqualified  admiration  ?  She  did  not,  like  some  of 
ourmodern"fiQe  ladie8,"atFecttohave  her  sensibility  wounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  her  husband's  troublea,  and  quitting 
bim  when  the  presence  of  a  kind  woman  was  most  needed> 
hurry  to  the  comforts  and  security  of  the  paternal  roof,  and 
stay  there  till  the  disarrangement  of  hi>  affairs  were 
smoothed  again  for  her  return : — but  in  [he  virtuous  spirit 
of  true  womanhood,  kepi  at  her  post  amidst  the  buffets  of 
the  wildest  storm  that  heset  him  and  his  forlunea— ever  at 
his  side  through  weal  and  woe  1  And  when  had  woman  to 
share  harsher  or  more  lung-enduring-  vicissitudes  ?  It  wai 
not  B  matter  of  suffering  for  days,  weehs,  or  months,  hut 
years — slowly  drugging,  or  wildlj  tumultuous  aud  danger- 
teeming  years.  Yet  ihruugh  all  chances  and  changes, 
whether  Iwlged  in  security  within  the  caatle  lower,  the 
peril  surrounded  mountain  jflen,  or  the  savage  seclusion  of 
Yslrad  Towey  fureal,  or  the  stiil  more  ditngerous  shelter 
(accepted  in  haste  and  shunned  as  suddenly  on  the  pre- 
sentiment of  evil),  rendered  by  native  traitors  in  the  guise 
of  friends.  Siill  Gwenllian  was  there,  with  her  three  boys 
and  gullaal  husband,  whom  she  nurtured  and  taught,  soothed 
and  solaced,  in  suderiiig  and  sorrow — sheltered  at  her  bosom 
or  by  her  side  auiidst  the  pongs  of  exhausted  nature,  frotn 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  well-foundi^d  terror,  occurring  in  nli- 
merouB  unrecorded  instances,  during  the  wild  life  fate  had 
awarded  this  doomed  family  of  royal  fugitives,  Who  caa 
follow  up  the  varied  stages  of  her  tndurances,  to  fhe  last 
moment  of  her  invaluable  existence,  and  not  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  with  heart-full  conviction  of  her  priceless  worth, 
*■  this  was,  indeed,  a  true,  s  wonderful,  aud  a  glorious 
ml" 
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That  ouce  awe- iHapi ring  dreary  pile,  the  Norman  forfrcui . 

wbeDce  iiwued  the  dire  doomster*  and  his  feri>cious  t: 
who  oompassed  lier  deslruction — what  is  it  now  ?  It  itaodi 
onl;  in  fragmentary  deaolalioi),  a  fitting  nionument  of  it* 
own  duwufall  ;  and  emblematic  of  the  iron  race  that  have 
passed  awaf,  whose  corroded  memory  is  foully  BBSociati^l 
with  tbeir  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine.  While  the  ever  living 
earth  oo  vbich  Gwenllian  stood — the  self-same  spot  nbern 
the  railieil  iter  gallant  people,  that  drank  hi>r  blood  as  al 
fell  a  murdered  prisoner,  and  that  became  her  gory  grave — 
is  stilt  as  verdant  in  the  pathetic  memory  of  her  fate,  a 
the  green  of  each  succeeding  spring  that  clothes  it  with  per- 
petual renovation.  And  while  Mynydd  y  Garreg  r 
head  aloft,  and  the  gentle  Gwendraeth  rolls  its  current 
towards  (he  ocean,  that  memorable  field  ol  sad  asaocial  ~ 
will  ever  bear  her  name;  will  ever  bear  historic  interest 
etiough  to  draw  the  Cambrian  patriot  to  the  Kceiie  of  her 
expbita,  luCTerings,  and  sepulture  ;  and  call  from  him  thw 
touching  utterance  of  its  designation,  in  his  native  mother 
tongue 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  thia 
greatly  injured  princess,  that  the  influence  of  Gwenllian  did 
not  cease  with  her  etiatence ;  but  strange  aa  veritable, 
teemed  to  acquire  tenfold  vigour  when  the  onoe  honoured 
bearer  of  it  "slept  the  sleep  that  dreams  not,''  Thiols 
fluuFish  of  rhelorio  to  garnish  a  Hgure  of  speech,  hut  a  literal 
statement  of  reality,  which  ne  shall  proceed  to  ciplai 
will  ultimately  be  seen  tliat  the  name,  associated  with  tha 
wrongs  of  an  heroic  princess,  was  the  fertile  c 
prodigies  of  valour  in  the  cause  of  national  redemption  an4 
independence  than  could  even  he  eAecled  by  her  continued 
and  uninjured  existence.  That  the  sense  of  national  i 
in  her  violated  peraou  quickened  the  lathargio  spirit 
which  many  who  were  called  to  engage  iti  the  general  n 
igaioBt  Bngland  appeared  at  first  to  be  affected,  wliile  eal- 
lulattng  on  the  chances  oi  war,  in  which  they  had  so  often 
BulFevers.  Her  tale  once  borne  upon  the  i 
ur,  till  heard  and  known  to  all,  served  to  Sre  the  heart. 
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in«inevr  the  arm,  and  give  weight  and  edge  to  the  ateel 
of  the  newly  roused  patriot,  as  "  Gwenllian'a  wrongs"  be- 
came the  incitement  to  arms,  and  tJie  battle-cry  when  tbe 
Btrugglt  at  length  commenced. 

Prince  Griffith  ab  Rees  aucceeded  to  the  utmoat  of  hh 
moit  sanguine  expeotatian,  in  the  noble  reception  which  was 
accorded  to  him  and  hia  bod  at  the  court  of  North  Wales; 
and  the  affectionate  intereat  taken  in  hia  fortunes,  by  the 
palriarchal  old  kiajf,  Griffith  ab  Kunnan,  and  hh  venerable 
queen  Aogbarad,  waa  truly  gratifying, and  surpassed  his  most 
fnvourabie  anticipatioos.  With  Owen  Gwfneth  and  Cad- 
walsder,  their  two  noble  sona,  he  had  ever  been  aa  a  brother, 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  they  received  him  aud  met  hia 
aspiring  views,  may  be  conceived,  from  the  frank  and  ardent 
character  which  ever  distinguished  these  martial  and  accom- 
plished princes,  and  their  known  hoalility  to  that  power 
which  had  aimed  to  crnah  him,  and  atill  opposed  his  rightful 
claim  to  the  crown  of  South  Wales.  The  intercourse  which 
fortune  had  thus  aSorded  them  with  the  illustrious  hnsbood 
of  their  beloved  ehter,  the  part icolars  of  whose  fate  had  been 
ID  long  unknown  to  the  family,  may  be  conceived  to  be  as 
delightful  to  them  as  to  himself.  Hia  affecting  narrative  of 
tbe  events  connected  with  the  dark  cloml  of  adverse  fata 
which  had  so  long  supplanted  the  sunshine  of  his  early  pros- 
perity, could  not  but  engage  their  deepest  sympathy.  The 
impassioned  outpouring  of  his  warm-hearted  praise  which 
he  rendered  their  sister,  as  he  described  the  faithTalness 
with  which  she  adhered  to  bis  broken  fortunes,  in  all  hU  Tt- 
vsrses  and  perils,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which  she  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  under  circumstances  tha 
roost  distressing  and  discouraging,  served  to  rivet  in  closer 
hold  the  manly  brotherhood  already  existing  between  them  ) 
while  their  desire  to  embrace  again  their  long-lost  sister, 
and  lead  her  to  the  arms  of  her  ancient  parents,  and  restate 
in  her  hearing  the  eulogies  of  her  husband,  became  a  desire 
of  unquaneliable  ar.iiely.  What  he  had  narrated  to  the  bro- 
thers he  had  to  repeat  to  the  parenls,  till  the  good  old  people 
wore  overwhelmed  with  their  emotions,  and  the  vehetoent 
(leiure  to  see  her  fooe  once  more  before  they  died{  and  ft 


the  length  and  breadth  of  the  principalities  of  North  and 
South  Wales  and  Powys,  became  agitated  with  the  popular 
fervour ;  and  instead  of  hanging  back,  reluctajQt  to  engage 
in  the  cause  and  rendering  personal  service^  as  might  be  the 
case  where  the  motives  of  a  war  appeared  obscure,  or  in- 
teresting onlf  to  particular  districts,  all,  all,  were  fired  with 
enthusiastic  fury  against  the  atrocious  perpetrators  of  their 
deeply-felt  calamitous  wrong,  and  national  insult* 

As  soon  as  Griffith  ah  Rees  and  his  two  brothers-in-law 
arrived  in  South  Wales,  several  chieftains  who  sympathised 
in  their  family  calamity  and  concurred  in  the  revolt,  joined 
them  with  their  powers,  and  thus  additionally  reinforced, 
they  at  once  commenced  hostilities.  To  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  exaggerating  the  wonderful  amount  of  success  which 
attended  the  arms  of  these  avengers  of  Gwenllian  we  shall 
transcribe  the  historian  Warrington's  account  of  these  tran- 
sactions. Treating  of  the  decapitation  of  the  princess,  he 
says : — **  an  action  so  savage,  without  precedent,  even  in  these 
times,  called  loudly  for  vengeance  on  the  spirit  of  the  injured 
princes^** — Meaning  the  two  brothers  of  Gwenllian,  Owen 
Gwyneth  and  Cadwalader* 

"  In  this  state  of  things  the  province  of  Cardigan  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  North 
Wales.  Among  a  people  whose  maimers  seem  to  have- been 
little  refined  by  ideas  of  chivalry,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  two  men,  whose  personal  qualities,  and  whose 
courteous  and  gentle  demeanour,  might  have  entitled  them 
to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  accomplished  knights  of  the 
feudal  ages.  These  distinguished  persons  were  the  above- 
named  sons  of  Griffith  ab  Kunnaii.  As  soon  as  the  princes 
arrived  in  South  Wales,  several  of  the  chieftains  joined  the 
army :  being  thus  reinforced,  they  took  and  destroyed  the 
castles  of  Aberystwith,  Dinerth,and  Caerwedross,  and  two 

*  Warrington  derives  his  authority  from  what  he  has  stated  respecting  the 
death  of  Owenllianf  and  the  retaliating  vengeance  which  followed  fh>m  Giral- 
dos  Cambrensls's  Itinerary— Lib.  L,  Cap.  IX.,  and  also  Dr.  Powell's  Notes  on 
the  said  chapter.  This  circumstance  clearly  contradicts  the  assertion  of 
Florentios,  Monk  of  Westminster,  that  Gwenllian,  wife  to  Chrifflth  ab  Reet, 
by  deceltflil  practices  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death.— See  Weldh  Chron^ 
p.  190. 


awsKuuN. 

other  fortreaiCB  belonging  to  Waller  Ajpeo  and  Bichard  do 
la  Mere;  making  altogether  fire  well  garrisoned  cutlea  of 
imniense  alretiglh  and  complete  military  appoiotmenta* 
Having  finiahed  the  campaiga  ao  much  to  their  glory,  thef 
returned  into  North  Walea." 

*  The  excessive  spirit  of  reaentneut  by  which  the  Welsh 
were  animated  at  this  time  maj  be  conceived  from  the  follow- 
ing  oonllnuation  of  Warring  ton' a  remarks.  "During  the 
late  expedition  two  Engllsli  barons  were  slain.  A  little 
time  aflpr,  in  revenge,  it  is  probable,  of  the  late  devastations, 
Ranulpb,  earl  of  Chester  made  an  inroad  into  Walea,  but 
being  on  a  sudden  intercepted  by  the  tVelab,  it  loai  joith 
difficvUy  that  he  himielf,  mitkfiBe  OTily  of  hU  soldiers  letr* 
able  lo  ticape;  the  reat  of  hii  forces  having  beenpTit  to  Ike 
iword. 

On  the  close  of  the  year  1136,  the  young  princes,  Owen 
Gwyneth  and  Cadwalader  came  a  second  time  into  South 
Walea,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  all  of  which  werft 
clad  in  armour  Bnd  completely  armed.  The  prosperom 
events  of  (he  late  campaign,  with  the  desire  of  revenge  (for 
the  murder  of  Gwenllian)  having  excited  Griffith  ah  Reesi 
and  several  chieftninB  in  South  Walea  to  join  ibem,  with 
considerable  supplies,  they  subdued  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  Cardigan,  expalling  the  foreigners,  and  replacing  the 
native  inliahitanta.  To  repel  this  formidable  inaurreclion, 
Ranulpb,  earl  of  Chester,  again  entered  Wales,  accom- 
panied with  the  united  forces  of  the  Normans,  Flem- 
ings, and  the  Engli^b  remaining  in  Wales,  or  iu  the 
marshes,  under  the  condoct  of  aeveral  p  'Werful  barons, 
all  of  whom  were  determined  by  one  great  effort  to 
recover  the  territories  lately  torn  from  them,  or  at  least  to 
preserve  those  part^  which  itill  remained,  The  courage  of 
the  Welsh  had  in  variont  altailiona,  been  tenille  to  tiieir 
enemie* :  on  Ihin  occtuion  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  above 
the  ttaual  standard ;  fired  with  resentment  at  the  late  out- 
rage (the  decapitation  of  Gwenllian)  and  animated  by  the 
example  of  leaders  whose  talents  rendered  them  so  fit  for 
oommand.    The  £nglisb,  after  a  severe  and  bloody  conAicli 
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were  defeated  witb  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men ;  mi 
flying  to  their  castles  for  Bafetj ,  ifere  so  oloielj  purauedf. 
that  matij  prisoners  were  taken,  andgreat  numbers  drowned 
in  the  Teivy  ;  a  bridge  across  that  river  immediately  under 
the  caatlo  having  been  broken  down  over  which  Ihej  went 
obliged  to  pass.  Never  be/ore  had  the  Engtiih,  i 
various  aUempta  vpon  Widei  received  so  terrible  a  Mon>  ;* 
their  armj  having  been  completely  annihilated.  Havings 
Aniahed  another  prosperous  campaign,  the  two  young  prince^i 
returned  into  North  Wales ;  carrying  with  them,  to 
their  triumph,  the  horses  and  armour,  and  the  rich  spoilC 
they  bad  taken. 

These  were  the  last  battles  in  which  the  heroic  Griffith 
ah  Rees  waa  engaged.  In  the  year  1 1 37,  although  a  youngec 
man  than  either  of  his  brothem-in-law,  Owen  Gwynoth  or": 
Cadwatader,  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  broken  down  by  blft 
immense  labours  in  the  nnmerous  battles  in  which  he  iua, 
been  engaged,  while  his  health  was  undermined  with  grief 
for  the  death  of  his  eii:elleEt  wife  and  the  faithful  partner 
oFhis  troubled  life,  as  well  as  of  his  unhappy  son.  Tha 
death  of  this  gallant  prince  became  one  of  the  most  calami- 
tious  visilalions  of  these  times.  Warrington  slates, 
power  of  the  confederacy  (for  the  recovery  of  CarabrlaB 
independence)  was  much  weakend  by  the  death  of  Gri£BtI| 
the  sun  of  Rees  ab  Tudor;  who  closing  with  his  life  a  s< 
of  brilliant  actions,  reflected  buck  the  hooourd  of  a  long^  Una 
of  illuilriouB  ancestry." 

In  the  same  year  this  valiant  and  lamented  prince  was- 
followed  to  the  grave  by  his  aged  and  illustrious  falher-in- 
lawijthe  venerable  Griffith  ab  Eun nan,  sovereign  of  Mnrtb 
Wafts. 

We  shall  conclude  this  memoir  with  another  reference  to 
the  misrepresentatinn  of  a  Monkbh  writer  respecting  th«t 
illustrious  lady  we  have  here  commemorated.     Florence  o^' 


prismen,  wt  puntod  Uwm  efiteUvdr  u  nek,  la  Uu  turof  ILeli  o* 


Worcester  mentioDi  that  Griffith  ab  Sees  died  i 
quoDce  of  "  the  deceitful  practices  of  his  wife/  In  that 
case  Gwenllian  must  have  been  a  very  wonderful  woman 
indeed :  as  her  death  took  place  two  years  before  her  lord's 
decease,  her  headless  trunk  must  have  risea  from  its  resting 
place,  to  indnlge  itself  in  the  unnamed  "deceitful  practices," 
which,  according  to  this  statement  brought  a  huaband  whom 
ahe  loved,  honoured,  obeyed,  aided,  and  died  for,  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  But  to  reconcile  contradictions  and  impos- 
sibilities like  these  form  no  portioa  of  the  functions  of  a 
monastic  chronicler;  and  rationality  may  yield  what  enter* 
taioment  it  pleases  to  suob  statements,  except  the  inexcu- 
sable one  of  giving  them  the  least  credeace  or  weight  in 
forming  its  final  conclusions.* 


JQ  lireTuce  to  UilB  vc 
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In  tlw  conne  oT  tMi  memo(r  ire  hiie  Iniled  of  Ibe  natuntlon,  bf  Orttlth    j 
■b  Btea.  orihe  inclsni  BaMIc  Coneiw  eallrd  tin  EltUddTod  j  id  liHItto 
pflCnlUrE)'  nBllonal,  unJ  truly  ieai  to  tbfl  OjttiTT  of  olden  ttnni.    Timui  i 


re  perfectly  coni^atE 


Ulod  or  Krri\elr  copying  liny  pirtlcolar 
he  enllgliloiiBd  period  la  wblcli  vr«  non  e 


:e  theia  011I7  la  dfUg  ill  Ihlii(l  '1 


to  IH  In  the  BnRhUilii 


■  lu^o  majority  or  tlw  population 


lOEialdenibte  partloa  or  Lbe  BlaioddTod  entert^fmuott 


It  »DiU(DI«  ■  fiRher  cl.lin ;  and  mi 

Uie  mulijou  or  tbe  oompsHttQni,  vtaoti 

Usr  oBiays,  sooei,  or  iKiemat  ud  klM  to 

Time  onnanoable,  Mtlnflve.  (ad 

or  Or«u  Briuln,  sodLnditoii  tbapn. 

prlHr  of  BKuy  Uuwry  prodiMtlon  ooi 

npetedfOr  being  .ml?  In  IheuUquMd 

dMer^lo  ba  itlKnuUzed  u  tbeblgoU 

■nflfcottloorweuii  niilonslliy :  w 

duMa.  U  their  .Wpu.fwta.  .od  fttn 

.dee  an  pennllled  10  oiny  undue  iwv. 

"Batoliy"  exclaim  ItasK  prajflnal 

Jo  wortWei{oiMOfwhom!a  alitsIeHN 

mbUiluid  In  tlio  Slat  at  Omni  Kb 

•npaper.  eKned  Jalm  Jonee,  embruliw 

BU.oM™i1..  welanwonlrignliyinei 

nilnli:  end  thPn^tora  the  tongue  sftM 

Buonihould  beenllrulyeicJuaedrn) 

\          - 

i 

\ 


Om  good,  hat-lmdul  Mend,  we  bi 
prlely  of  Uie  Welsh  Mrm,  EtataUmd 
U7,  tlul  nub  ■□  uaemliJagB  ligiiUlei 


1  TO  SWBRLUAir. 

10  great  siyiDiwlby  wliliroarnitliUlT 


jf  IbeULterdeBCrlpUoDbeLDCul 


uHiTenaQl  aaij  vtth  ihe  Welsh  laoguaae.  In  ihe  daBlaeu  aol  widcc  IIhi  c«c- 
uoiDenaritie  Slilsddnidd. 
H^Iiily  Ibe  English  wdlen  ol  Welet.  be 


at  optKoed  by  the  MlcU 


In  tlie  molrtoil  deputment  tlia  poeins  and  hues  d(  Uie  lale  Mn.  Uemani, 
John  Humpbrj  Parcr,  and  itber^  irbo»  proiliiclLaDa  on  eodrely  fouDded  on 

iDinlrla  ODder  tboH  lietdJngB,  J-pd  be  It  Airtber  oheerved,  tJ»io  lg  decided;^ 
more  WelAb  Datloiiallty  In  ao  Engllab  prodLcUon,  wlien  vlgoTouflly  embrscbie 
■  nbject,  blfltoric  or  tradLUonal,  UiHt  1b  purely  CuDlji![aii»  Uuia  bi  h  compoflltkia 


la  KtIXy,  aueb  EngUib  n 
are  or  WeUh  lllerttniB. 
:hb  elBgaDt  imd  spirited  pa 


e.tbatuaaagtbebsn  mltlntiaf  Weliluneii,  In  Ibeltowa'ei- 
,  It  Is  ODr  Bnn  belief  tbat  there  eilits  aot  n  dngle  oompceltlaD 
ompuiioa  nllb  that  ginod  ledy^  most  deicripllFD  poem  edtlUed 


L 
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TlBjr  mel  when  imsdu  fliuhM  bright  Itotn  rocty  area 

And  nhere  the  loirent's  raloOow-spnr  ms  caH, 
ins  whets  du-k  Ukm  were  beivlug  to  Ihe  Mut, 
And  mldn  ID'  fflerusl  oUfft.  wbow  itramdh  dgOed 

And  where  itae  Cvnedd.  on  Ka  loDe);  UU, 

BareHlBdl  reconlof  Ibe  mlshly  11111, 

ABd  wham  the  DnUd-H  andont  Cramlech  ftown'd, 

Thej  IhroBe'd.  Ih'  Insplral  of  Yore  1  ou  plAin  or  beltHt. 

••  Id  the  mn's  ace.  l»n»Ui  ISe  aye  of  light  I" 

And  buing  onto  heaien  each  noble  Uead 

gUxol,  In  the  cdrele  wbere  ncne  else  might  treiu]. 

Well  might  their  lijfi  be  lofty  I— jnaring  IhongW, 

rnxm  N.lnre'i  liresenca  lenfold  griujdeiir  ought  1 

WhIoK  etulliid  eaglet  rrom  tHelt  lone  domalni  I 

Whenca  uitne  lie  eobaes  to  those  pumbere  hlgb  f 

And  ftom  the  w»l«h-.lowBrB  on  tlic  helghlt  of  lOow. 

Benrt  by  clouH  and  stotin  (nm  aH  below ; 

And  IhB  turf loounilB,  once  girt  with  nidfly  qiesn. 

And  the  rock  BlUn  of  depirlKl  yeara  1 

Thencs  deeply  mingled  with  the  torrents  roar. 

The  wUids  a  IhonBanO  wild  miunaBi  bore. 

And  the  green  land,  whoie  every  Tale  and  ^ea. 

Doth  Bhrlne  the  memor;  of  heroic  men. 

On  all  her  hlUi,  awakening  to  re)i:diie. 

Sent  forth  proua  aniwari  to  hat  childron-a  nlct. 

For  ns-nol  onm  the  tallyal  to  boa. 

Mldit  the  stone  altart  hallowM  thus  of  old< 

Not  -when  great  Sainre's  mslegty  and  tnlght 

Hot  near  the  tombi  where  sleep  oui  free  and  bflTB. 

In  Ihase  lata  days  we  meet  :-dark  Hou-B  mcin. 

Eiyii's  olIB^  reaonnd  with  harps  no  more. 

Bnt,  SI  Uia  stream- ( though  lln»  or  art  may  turn 

The  omrent  hnming  (Vom  Its  oavem'd  am. 

To  bathe  soft  Tales  ofpssturos  and  of  flowen. 

AWte  In  rushing  .Innglh.  or  annoy  .1.^ 

Holds  on  lu  course  to  mingle  wllh  the  deep ; 

Thus,  ibeugb  our  paths  bo  chang'a,  aUii  wann  and  tn,. 

Land  of  Uie  Bard  1  onr  spirit  flies  to  then  ; 

To  ihM  OUT  Ihoagbts,  onr  hope^  mir  hearts,  belong. 

Oar  dremu  are  haoiMid  by  the  Ti4ce  of  xmf  1 
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Nor  yield  our  sonls  one  patriot  feeling  less 

To  the  green  memory  of  thy  loveliness. 

Than  theirs,  whose  harp-notes  peal'd  on  every  height. 

In  the  sun*B  fiftce,  beneath  the  eye  of  light. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  liave  noticed  among  the  young  Cambrians  of  our 
time  a  growing  taste  for  oratorical  declamation.  It  would  be  wise  to  encourage 
this ;  as  nothing  can  more  eflTeetnally  tend  to  a  graoefhl  change  flrom  the  awk- 
ward rustic  demeanour  and  style  in  which  many,  young  and  old,  of  our  Eistedd- 
vodd  prize  winners  recite  their  performances  or  address  their  audience.  Witli 
such  laudable  views  it  would  be  well  of  the  patrons  of  ELsteddvodau  to  offer 
occasionally  a  taix  prize  for  the  best  delivery  from  the  platform,  of  Mrs  Heman's 
poem  the  **  MXBmro  o?  tbs  bamdb/*  in  the  absence  of  an  original  composition* 


GWENLLIAN, 

DAUOHTBS  or  QWXH  GLBH]>OWBB. 

GwBNLUANy  natand  daugliter  of  Owen  Glendowefy  as 
noticed  elsewhere  in  thiiei  work  became  the  wife  of  PhiUp  ab 
Rhys,  of  Ceoarth*  The  poet  Lei^is  of  Glj^ncoihi  wrote  an 
affiscting  elegy  on  her  death,  in  which  after  dwelling 
minutely  on  her  personal  charms  he  styles  her  **  Gwenllian 
of  the  golden  lock,**  and  **  Gwenllian  of  the  hue  of  drifted 
snow  ;'*  and  bears  high  testimony  to  her  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  He  feelingly  refers  to  the 
past  fortunes  of  her  illustrious  &ther; — ^that  he  was 
once  a  powerful  princey  with  forty  dukes  for  his  allies,  and 
the  whole  of  Wales. under  his  command*  And  that  in  his 
old  age  his  benevolence  was  exemplified  by  the  liberal  sup- 
port he  gave  to  sixty-two  female  pensioners.  The  bard 
next  mentions  Gwenllian's  two  sons,  and  again  eulo^ses 
her  liberality^  and  that  of  her  generous  husband.  Recalling 
to  mind  the  many  kind  friends  he  had  lost— the  departure 
of  *^  the  old  fiumliar  fiices'* — he  thus  emphatically  closes. 

**Had  I  a  tongue  of  steel,  and  lungs  of  brass,  and  were  I 
able  to  lament  them  unceasingly,  my  eulogieg  would  be  too 
weaki  too  insufficient,  for  their  great  merits.** 


GTVENllIAN,  or  IITVTN  TEM. 


This  excellent  young  Jady  was  the  danghter  of  a  cbieftaia 
named  Rhys  ab  David  ab  Thomas,  of  the  two  mansiooB  of 
Vlaen  Tren,  and  Llwyn  Tren,  on  the  river  Tree  ia  Carmar- 
ihenahire.  Of  the  latter,  and  its  hospitality  the  poet  Leifis 
of  Gtyncotbi  apeaka  in  the  most  animated  terms  j  and  in 
his  poem  addressed  to  its  owner,  the  bard  asks  wliat  land 
wu  there  in  chriatendom  which  could  boast  of  richer  wine 
than  what  is  drank  at  Llwyn  Trenf  what  country  could 
boaat  of  superior  timber  to  that  which  ffrowa  on  Bees  ab 
David's  land  ?  Hia  eitenaive  grounds,  he  says,  abound  like 
Windsor  forest,  in  oaks  of  the  moat  luxuriant  growth,  as 
well  as  in  other  trees  of  every  kind  and  magnitude.  And 
to  animate  the  scene,  wild  bees  are  found  in  Hwarma  on  his 
estate  and  are  seen  sipping  many  a  flower.  There  also  is 
seen  the  stately  stag,  in  company  with  his  comrades, — 
'whilst  the  melodious  blackbird  ia  heard  to  commingle  his 
notes  with  those  of  other  aongsters  of  the  forest.  The 
heron  nestles  there,  and  there  it  summers.  And  the  timid 
■quiriel,  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  gambols  in  safety  there, 
and  there  it  winters." 

The  fairy  of  the  scene,  the  beiutifnl  enchantress  of  this 
earthly  paradise  was  Gwenllian,  who,  it  appears,  was  at 
good  as  she  was  beautiful,  for  she  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
this  poet  for  the  benevolence  of  her  character.  In  another 
poem  addreased  to  her  father,  he  says,  "  SiS  the  oak  ataoda 
foremost  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  bo  doas  Rhys  among 
his  neighbours.  He  is  the  generous  one  of  the  line  of  Mere- 
dith Vrai.t  May  the  blessed  Mary  protect  both  him  and 
tus  &mily  ;  for  when  I  was  aeizedand  laid  up  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  when  shooting  pdns  ran  thronghout  all  my  bones. 

*  Itie  tnodsUua  or  (be  Iter.  Jalm  Jonu.  tIou  at  HsTJn.  Funbnkataln. 
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the  Itindhearted  Gwenllian,  the  daughter  of  Rhys,  a 
ever  contributpa  to  the  relief  of  the  hundred  poor,  supplied 
me  with  medicines,  whoae  healing  virtue  restored  n 
wonted  health.  There  were  no  delicacies  of  the  table  witill 
which  I  was  not  furniahed,  and  I  waa  moreover  anppliei 
with  the  very  beat  moad.*  Usj  mj  blessing  ev^r  attend 
her,  and  muy  my  prayers  in  her  behalf  be  heard !  I  was  o 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  I  am  now  reatored  to  health  an 
vigour." 

The  generous  Gwenllian,  however,  was  not  destined  t 
continue  her  career  of  benevolence ;  she  was  cut  offlikei 
frost-nipped  flower,  in  early  life;  and,  aa  we  are  ioforme^ 
by  [be  sftme  poet,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage.  He  wrote  f 
pathetic  elegy  on  her  death,  with  the  following  alight  sketol^ 
of  which,  from  Mr.  Junes'a  traaslation,  we  ahall  conclude 
this  brief  memoir. 

"  A  star  hath  set— the  beautiful  Enidt  of  Blaen-Tren,  th* 
virgin  daughter  of  Rees  .ii  no  more !  her  apirit  bath  flowQ 
to  the  happy  regiona  abo/e;  and  at  LUn  y  BnthairJ  h 
corse  hath  been  consigned  to  the  grave.  How  brittle  is  thai 
thread  of  life — leas  tasting  than  tho  apraj  of  the  sea.  Alaal, 
that  Gwenllian  ahould  have  been  cut  off  with  the  month  ol 
May.  Like  that  monthj  pleasant  and  sweet  was  the  life  a' 
Gvenllian.  Would  that  her  life  had  been  prolonged !  but  I 
am  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  my  muse  gives 
utterance  to  nothing  but  woe,  for  the  setting  sun  of  Gilvach- 
Wen.  Yesterday  GweoHian's  voice  was  heard,  but  to  day 
it  is  hushed.  She  waa  amiable  in  her  life,  and  accomplished 
withal ;  and  her  hand  was  ever  open  to  relieve  the  distres 
A  branch  of  an  ancient  and  aoble  stock  hath  been  cut  o9^  J 
Ah  I  how  uncertain  is  life !  she  was  espoused,  and  < 
eve  of  marriage;  but  before  the  bridal  day  her  spirit  fled 
and  her  body  rested  in  the  silent  tomb." 
■  Moad,  er  Meibeglvn,  wni  <h«  wine  or  Uie  uiclent  Walth.    ttwi 


«f  |lie««iinor£lii(  Antaur,  accordliif  <g  Uid  We)ili  Trii 
)  IflWelUiLlaDfBj'ddiilr 


Although  Sir  Griffith  Llwjd,  who  in  after  years  became 
the  husband  of  this  ladj,  was  a  very  nnted  character,  for 
the  parts  which  he  etincted  in  the  political  drama  of  his 
lime,  we  know  but  little  of  Gwenllian  herself,  except  what 
WB  learn  from  a  curious  Welsh  poem  addressed  to  her  by 
&  rejected  lover,  previous  to  her  union  with  that  celebrated 
chieftain.  The  poem,  the  poet,  and  the  ladj,  are  thus  re- 
ferred to  by  the  late  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr,  Cosp,  author  of  the  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and,  with  the  original  Welsb,  inserted  in  that  work. 

"There  was  a  celebrated  poet  of  Gwent,  named  Cas- 
nodjn,  who  flourished  in  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teeoth  century,  and  whoee  norks  may  be  deemeil  the  last 
of  the  ancient  classics  of  Siluiia."  I  have  selected  the 
foUowiog  ode,  chiefly  for  its  brevity,  and  accompanied  it 
with  a  literal  translation  ;  it  is  addressed  to  a  lady  called 
Owenllian,  the  meaning  of  which  name  is,  one  tAat  is  white 
as  the  torrenfg  foam.^ 

"  TranscendaDt  in  virtue,  whoee  soft  skin  of  gossamer 
delicacy  is  of  the  hue  of  the  purely  white  spraying  foam  of 
the  waves!  Thy  fame  has  been  the  subject  of  my  lay, 
Gwenllian,  sprightly  and  fair;  a  thousand  more  will  sing 
io  thy  praise. 

*  CAsnodrn  fioariabed  frofu  oboDt  1290  \a  L340.  TTiera  are  Ave  plBCDBOFbU 
pKKrved  In  Ihfl  My^jrlan  ArctiJEOlogy,   nhli^b  oontoln  abundiutl  proofe  of 

Briiidqd."— irUI*imi'j   Biojrapliiail    Oictiotiaiy   <if  Eminati 
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"  Though  I  aniiously  seek  the  object  of  my  nUh,  i 
glance  of  the  angel -prenence,  high-lowering  \a  renown, 
I  have  in  a  day,  nor  in  twelve ;  m;  craving  hope,  like  ttw 
gaitish  thistle-down,  privileged  with  wings  floats  in  uk 
airy  course  of  wide  extended  light> 

"  Passion  has  heen  a  sting  wounding  to  punish  weakness: 
a  token  without  fulfilment,  lightly  passes  away  on  the  sleep-' 
obstructing  form,  so  sprightly,  seeming  as  a  white  streun. 
of  the  rock,  when  the  impending  surge  throws  a  mantU 
over  the  atone. 

"Discreet  of  word  and  faultless!  Oh  I  banish  the  ^ 
Tering  sentiment ;  I  am  ever  without  un  asslgnaticm  (or  thft 
longed  intercourse;  fine  gold  (alone)  has  been  my  recoto^ 
pence,  for  the  pain,  the  lornieot  of  delay,  which  my  bands 
received  with  diffident  wistful nees,  from  a  second  Indeg.* 

"Beauteous  daughter  of  Kunnanl  (Cynan)  dispense  thft 
hundred  gifts  of  the  Eagle  of  the  land  of  men — of  heroet ' 
jpee  boai  Saxon  speech !  A  prospering  lord,  like  a  liberal 
Grecian  aage,  eloquent  and  energetic — release  from  c' 
&  comely  chiefl 

"1  am  master  of  the  lucid  words  of  the  modest  Gwyn^ 
eddian  language  ;j-  I  aui  competent  to  celebrate  the  pro 
geny  of  a  prince  of  bounteoas  gift;  lar  distant  will  fame  b 
wafted  by  the  power  of  words;  so  unrestrained  my  moat 

"  The  slender  and  elegant  damsel,  from  whose  lips  tl 
Welsh    so    purely    flows ;   the  kind  sleep -depriving  mai 
causing  healih-deprivlog  anguieb,  a  myriad  will  praise  h 
without  ceasing,  in  undebaacd  words,  soft  and  pure,  wlucb 
in  recital  shall  greatly  bless  the  course  of  life. 

"  May  then  the  panegyric  lay  make  impression  on  hei^ 
who  is  of  the  hue  a{  the  hoarsely- clamouring  wave  0~ 
Msnaw,  azure  mantled  and  of  sulleti  din,  which  often  t 


where  the  bright  green  Bmiles,  wafts  mc  on 
glooiDj  and  Bevare, 

"Haatemng  to  view  how  glorious  the  path  of  the  lumi- 
nary of  ArvoD,  Closing  aniialies  to  the  mind  i  the  queen  of 
the  atone-huilt  citstle,  the  far-famed  ample  place  of  resort  to 
a  aplencUd  throne ;  the  slender  and  gentle  maid  of  Di- 
norweg.''* 

However  beautiful  these  strains  of  CasTiodjn  may  have 
been  to  others,  it  appears  they  utterly  failed  to  move  the 
heart  of  Gwenllian.  As  before  observed  she  was  afterwards 
united  in  marriage  to  Griffith  Llwyd,  grandson  of  the  re- 
nowned Ednyved  Vychan,  tlie  counseUor  and  general  of 
Prince  Llewellyn  ab  lorwerth,  who,  aa  the  representative 
of  that  great  family  resided  at  the  mansion  of  Tregainedd, 
to  which  he  brought  home  his  bride,  the  beautiful  Gwenllian, 
who  was  thenceforward  to  become  its  mistress. 

or  the  lady  we  have  no  further  notice  in  history ;  but 
the  career  of  bcr  husband  was  singularly  eventful.  Living 
at  the  period  of  the  subjugation  of  Wales  by  Edward  I., 
although  the  most  ardent  of  patriots,  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  futility  ofthe  unequal  contest  between  the 
vast  armieEoftbe  invader  and  the  reduced  number  ofhii 
countrymen  ;  therefore,  conceiving  that  the  host  modo  of 
settling  the  peace  ofthe  country,  and  to  restore  security  to 
the  disturbed  homes  of  all,  would  be  to  submit  quietly  to 
English  dominion,  he  strenuously  advised  the  Welsh  to 
refrain  for  the  future  from  unavailing  opposition.  As  a. 
proof  ofthe  integrity  of  bis  political  views,  he  kept  aloof  and 
retirained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  insurrection  raised  by 
his  immediate  neigbliours,   the  men  uf  North  Wales,  who 
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having  set  up  Madoc,  a  natural  son  of  the  Ute  Llewellyn  abi 
Griffith,  for  their  prince,  made  s  daring  attempt  to 
their  lost  liberties.     Their  final  battle  was  fought  in  1394^ 
□D  Mjnydd  i>igt)ll,*  in  which,  after  a  well-fought  and 
contested  engagament  with   the   collected  powers  of  t 
Lords  Marchers,  as  foreseen  by  Griffith  Llwyd,  they  wf 
utterly  overthrown  and  routed. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition  towards  tba 
English  governinent,  and  the  new  order  of  things  in  Wall 
he  voluntarily  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  King  Eldword 
of  the  intelligence  thst  bis  ijueen  had  given  birth  to  a.  son, 
in  the  castle  of  CaroarTon.  For  this  service  he  received  tfaft. 
honour  of  knighthood  at  (he  band  of  the  English  sovereign  f 
the  lordship  of  Powys  was  also  bestowed  on  him,  for  whichi 
he  did  homage  at  Chester,  in  1355,  to  Edward,  prince  or 
Wales,  by  Ihe  title  of  lord  of  Foole ;  according  to  Pennant. 
his  title  was  also  Frenchified  into  De  la  Pole. 

But  Sir  GriSith  Llwyd,  notwithstanding  these  reward* 
for  his  adherence  to  English  politics,  lived  to  repent  hi* 
complaisance.  The  galling  oppression  endured  by  hi* 
countrymen,  and  the  unbearable  insolence  of  the  English 
nobility  and  others  in  authority  towards  the  most  eiceDeat 
and  high-born  of  the  land,  at  length  drove  the  Welsh  to . 
desperation  and  resistance.  GrifRth  LInyd  partaking  of, 
tbeir  indignant  feelings  and  determination,  to  make  amends 
for  Ills  former  advice,  now  took  measures  for  a  revolt  for  tbs: 
recovery  of  their  ancient  freedom. 

"  Between  the  years  1316  and  1318  he  attempted  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Edward  Bruce  (brother  of  Robert  Bruce  of 
Scotland),  the  short-lived  king  of  Ireland.  Letters  passed 
bPtween  them  but  without  effect.  At  length,  from  tbe 
greatness  of  his  spirit,  he  determined  alone  to  endeavour  to 
free  his  country  from  the  slavery  to  which  he  himself  had 
probably  contributed."t 
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In  the  jea.t  1322  he  toolc  up  arma,  and  headed  the  in- 
lunectionarj  powers  of  Wales.  To  nurb  the  spirit  of  des- 
pentioD  lo  which  the;  were  driven,  he  caused  his  banners 
to  be  inscribed  with  those  burning  words,  which  atrikingly 
eipreaa  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  times,  Gwill  rnano 
eel dyn  na  hire  vel y  ei,  eignUjing,  "Better  die  like  a  man 
than  live  like  a  dog." 

For  awhile  success  attended  his  arms  wherever  lie  moved ; 
but  at  length  auperinr  powers  cnme  against  him,  and  ulti- 
mately he  and  his  army  were  subdued  and  taken  prisoner!. 
Feanant  suggests  he  "  doubtlessly  undijrwenl  the  fate  of 
our  gallant  insurgents ;"  if  which  case  he  was  either  shot 
or  beheaded.  But  other  writers  imagine  that  he  was  kept 
in  captivity  till  his  death,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  What 
became  of  the  Lady  Gwenllian  and  his  family,  is  unknown, 
having  found  no  record  in  history,  except  what  is  thus 
sUted  by  Pennant  jrom  the  Sebright  MSS.  "  His  daughter 
Morvydd,  one  of  his  co-helresses,  convoyed  by  marriage 
tliis  eatftte  (Tregarnedd),  being  her  portion,  to  Madoc 
Gloddaetb,  which  followed  the  succeBsionof  that  House  till 
1730,  when  it  was  alienated  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mostya 
to  Mr.  Owen  Willianis." 


ff«  It  DWl]'  parlHl,  ud  neu  ftiur  Taids  deep  tai  clEbl  nide. 


GWEKVIL    HAIL    OF    ASERTANED. 

GwEBTii.  Haol  (Gwervil  the  Generous),  was  a  lady  of  n 
in  the  fourteenth  L-enlury.   In  the  olden  timea  if  good  hoc 
keeping  she  became  the  model  of  a  great  patroness  to  t 
ferae-beatowing  mioBtrela  of  her  day,  and  obtained  from  thi 
gratttudc  and  general  aulirage  of  the  bards  the  above  flaA*l 
tering  title.    She  was  ibe  daughter  of  Madoc  of  Abertanedt] 
and  the  wife  of  Rhjs  ab  David  ab  Howel,  b;  whon 
come  the  mother  of  several  children,  wha  ultimately  wer 
allied  to  some  ol  the  moat  respectable  Houaea  io  the  pm-^ 
oipalitji  and  the  founders  of  great  families.     Am<Hig  those 
atliancGB  may  be  nain^d  the  Saluaburya  of  Reeg  (Rdgf)  and 
LleweDuy ;  Pugh  of  Mathavam,  in  Moatgomeryabire ;  Fryse 
Pryse,  of  Gogerddan,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan  ;  and  ulti- 
mately of  Sir  Watkin  William    Wynne,    of  Wynnstay.* 
Rseg  (R&g)  and  its  dependencies  waa  devised  by  will  to 
Colonel   Salusbur;  of  the  Guards;  and  he  dying  unnuinied 
in  Sicily,  during  the  late  continental  war,  bequeathed  the 
whole  to  hia  younger  brother,  GrifBth  Howel  Vaughan,  Esqi^ , 
the  present  highly  respectable  and  hoapitahle  proprietor.^  ] 
Gwervil  Hael's  descendants  by  her  second  husband  were 
equally  illustrious,  and  are  traceable  to  our  present  ti 
They  were  the  Tanata    of  Abertanat-J     The  Godolphins 
came  into  poasession  by  marriage ;  and  a  Lord  Godolphin 
devised  the  whole  estate  to  Lord  Oaborne,  in  which  fhmily 
it  still  oontinuea.     To  this  branch  of  the  deaceadsnts  of  J 
Gwervil  Hael  maybe  added  Mra.  Ormaby  Gore,  of  Por^fl 
kiagton,  near  Oswestry.  I 

•  The  MaWmire  of  Qwarril  Hapl  was  LlBnyblWliTSU  HsU,  Montaoin«y>ld». 
NorUi  Walei.oesr  tie  nuiuloo  of  Sir  Wattlo  wmUm  WjunB, 
+  TldB  doiBi  to  UiD  poorai  o(  Lowta  GLjncolhl,  eatsd  br  ttae  Rer.  361a 
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Hftying  said  thus  mach  of  her  descendants,  we  now  return 
again  to  the  fountain  of  their  honours,  the  liberal  Gwervil 
Hael.  Brief,  however,  are  our  remaining  records.  She 
became  the  enviable  subject  of  the  poetic  eulogies  of  the 
bard  Lewis  of  Glyncothi.  At  her  decease  he  wrote  on  her 
a  fine  elegy,  in  which  he  describes  the  general  lamentation 
that  followed  the  mournful  event,  not  only  among  the 
minstrels,  but  also  throughout  the  country  generally.  In 
the  fervour  of  his  admiration  he  declares,  that  such  was 
the  excellence  of  her  high  character  that  she  was  deserving 
of  being  canonized,  and  of  pious  pilgrimages  being  made 
to  the  hallowed  spot  that  enshrined  her  remains. 

In  the  song  entitled  •*  The  Ladies  of  Cymru,"  this 
**  fair  daughter  of  Madoc  of  Abertaned,  the  light  and 
glory  of  the  festal  hall,**  is  thus  apostrophized  t — 

'*  To  Gwervil  the  gen'roos  what  bard  can  rethrin 
From  channting  dear  Gratitude's  warm-hearted  strain  ? 
Bleat  boantiftil  beaaly,  the  foundress  of  feasts. 
The  darling  of  chieftains,  bards»  minstrels,  and  prieats," 
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GWERYIL, 

WIFE  OF  DAVID  LLOYD  AB  LLEWELLYN  LORD  OF  HATHAYARST. 

* 

Thb  husband  of  this  lady,  David  Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn,  was  a 
man  of  no  inconsiderable  note  in  bis  timoi  both  for  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  the  supposed  possession  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  poet,  herald,  antiquary, 
and  BrudtivTf  or  prophet,  of  no  mean  attainments.  His  resi- 
dence was  on  bis  own  property,  a  good  house  at  Mathavarn, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanwrin,  Cy veiliog,  Montgomeryshire  ;  and 
his  fair  estate  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Dyvi, 
or  Dovey ;  consisting  of  hill  and  vale,  pasture  and  cornfields, 
wood  and  turbary,  as  well  as  a  certain  quantum  of  mountain- 
sheep-walks,  where  he  could  breed  and  feed  both  his  wool 
and  his  mutton. 

Davydd  seems  to  have  caught  the  fire,  or  rather  the  smoke 
of  his  genius,  from  some  of  the  fatidical  seers,  who  emu- 
lated in  a  small  way  and  at  a  great  distance,  the  pythonic 
darkness  which  sublimate  the  inexplicable  prophesies  of 
Merddyn  Wyllt;  one  of  our  Cambrian  ancients  who  has 
thriven  on  his  obscurities,  and  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be 
admired  most  when  least  understood.  Consequently,  he 
became  the  oracle  of  that  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
dwelt ;  and  if  his  enigmatical  promulgations  failed  to  en- 
lighten his  occasional  auditors,  they  offended  none,  for  the 
very  convincing  reason  that  few  ever  pretended  to  under- 
stand them.  His  own  interpretations  therefore  became 
doubly  acceptable;  as  no  person  could  be  found  infidel 
enough  to  dispute  with  .a  prophet  the  meaning  of  his  own 
prophesies. 

But  among  David  Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn's  felicitous  posses- 
sions, we  have  purposely  omitted  the  chief — with  the  view 
of  producing  it  effectively,  in  all  its  unique  superiority,  and 
unalloyed  with  baser  matter — ^he  had  a  wife; — a  shrewdy 
clever,  little  wide-awake,  sensible  wife,  of  the  pretty  name 


ofOwervil.  Alaa  for  the  paucity  of  detail  with  the  chroni- 
clere  of  old  1  They  very  carefully  announce  iu  their  Bonals 
some  incidents  which  lend  to  make  us  blush  for  the  barbari- 
ties of  our  forefathers ;  but  rarely  enliven  their  page*  with 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  clever  women  of  their  day, 
or  doubtless  our  volumes  of  female  biography  would  be 
more  extensive.  We  grieve  to  say,  there  is  hut  one  little 
record  of  the  imputed  brilliance  of  Gwervil,  the  wife  of 
David  Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn,  hut  on  the  strength  of  that 
■nlitarj  passage  in  her  life,  history  has  given  a  niche  for  her 
Btatue : — on  the  evidence  of  that  lonely  instance  of  her  wit 
and  waggery,  the  readiness  of  which  suggests  euch  habitual 
occurrences,  we  must  give  her  credit  for  many  unpro- 
doceable  good  sayings  and  doings. 

When  the  aspiring  "  Harry  of  Richmond,"  the  gallant 
grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  was  on  his  way  from  Millord 
towards  Shrewsbury  and  onwards,  to  fight  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  and  stake  his  life  to  winfheroyal  crown  of  these 
realms,  be  fell  an  inclination  to  call  at  the  goodly  mansion 
of  MatbavBTD,  and  became  for  a  night  the  guest  of  one  'whom 
he  was  well  assured  was  not  only  a  faithful,  hut  a  most 
active  and  iaduatrious  partisan.  The  industry  of  David 
Lloyd  ab  Llewelyn  consisted  in  the  fecundity  and  fervour 
of  his  prophesies,  which  latterly  had  been  less  oracular,  or 
mystic  than  usual,  and  foretold  that  a  grand  crisis  was  at 
hand,  when  the  result  of  a  battle  between  a  dragon  and  a 
wild  boar,  would  place  the  crown  of  this  island  once  more 
upon  the  head  of  a  Briton,  If  some  were  simple  enough  to 
understand  this  literally,  and  to  eipect  merely  the  ex- 
citing entertainment  produceable  by  a  bona  fide  battle 
between  two  strange  animals,  like  the  legendary  fight  of  the 
lion  and  the  uoicorn,  of  later  coinage,  others  were  not 
wanting  in  the  necessary  sagacity  to  the  internal  meaning 
of  that  oracular  announcement.  It  has  been  said  although 
the  pretended  prophesies  of  David  Lloyd  ah  Llewelyn  were 
Bubjeeted  to  the  ridicule  of  the  shrewder  portion  of  his 
countrymen,  yet  that  his  dark,  mysterious,  but  bold  pro- 
phesies that  a  chieftain  of  Wales,  of  the  British  blood  royal, 
should  litierate  the  nation  from  Saxon  bondage,  so  wrought 
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upon  the  valour  nod  excited  imagination  of  bts  countryneD, 
that  thousands  of  Wehhinen  eolisted  under  the  banners  of 
Ehys  ab  Thomas,  who  raoBived  the  Eur!  of  Richmond  at 
Milford.  Therefore,  to  countenance  ao  ueefiil  an  instra- 
ment  of  his  ambition,  wae  no  contemptible  piece  of  policy. 
in  the  "  Briton  Richmond;"  living  as  be  did,  in  an 
when  witchcraft  was  a  burnable  offence,  and  when  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  not  too  wUe  to  avoid  coni 
suiting  "ounning  men"  and  "prophetic  women;*'  who  ii 
reality  were  ant  beyond  the  par  of   our  modem  fortune 

After  some  hours  spent  in  rest  and  refreshment  at  the 
boase  uf  David  Llojd,  whom  the  £arl  is  said  to  have 
known  familiarl;  in  his  childhood,  previous  to  hii  retirement 
for  the  night,  be  aaked  his  host,  either  in  real  anxietj  fbc 
the  issue  of  his  enterprise,  or  in  a  spirit  of  joctUar  gNety*' 
his  rial  opinion,  whether  success  or  failure  would  attend  hiv 
banners.  Taken  by  surprise  the  seer  cautiously  replied, 
that  a  question  of  such  importance  required  due  coo- 
aideration,  and  that  be  should  give  his  answer  in  tbe ; 
ning.  When  asked  by  his  wife  the  cause  of  his  apparent 
perplexity,  he  informed  her  of  Bichmond's  demand,  and  bia 
own  hesitation  in  making  an  immediate  reply.  "How 
you  possibly  find  a  difficulty  about  your  answer  said  Gwfli*« 
vil ;  "  tell  him,  without  hesitation,  that  his  daring  enterpri 
will  be  most  successful  and  glorious  ;  if  your  prediction  ii 
verified,  you  will  receive  hcinora  and  rewards ;  but  if  it  failt, 
and  Richmond  falls,  depend  upon  it  he  teill  Tiener  come  hera 
to  reproiKk  you. 

This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  saying  Ci/nghor  Qwraig  heb 
ei  Bjtfn :  implying  a  wife's  unasked  advice  is  always  for- 
tunate. 

Among  the  diarbebion  or  Proverbs  of  Catwg  there  h  one 
especially  applicable  to  our  witty,  heroine,  which  runs, 
thus— 

Were  a  woman  as  quick  on  her  feet  as  she  b  with  her 
tongue,  doubtless  she  would  catch  tbe  lightning." 
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GENEItiLLT  KNOWS  AS  '■  NELL  OWYNN,"  MlSTfiKaS  OF  KING 
CBABLBS  TBB  BBQOND,  AND  MOTHER  OF  CBABLE3  BEAU- 
OLBRO,  THE  FIR8T  DTJEE  OP  SI.  ALBAHa. 


As  the  Buthoreaa  of  the  splendid  and  coatl;  work  from 
whioh  we  darivB  the  memoirs  of  Nell  Gwynn  has  not  been 
80  absurdly  fastidious  as  either  to  exclude  her  from,  or  to 
maike  ridiculous  apologies  for,  her  introduction  into  "  Thn 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,"  -we  ore 
bappj  to  Tollon  so  fair  an  example.  Trusting  that  the 
charm  of  contrast  which  she  yields  to  oar  other  "  Heroines," 
will  make  this  added  feature  of  variety  acceptable  to  our 
fair  readers,  we  purpose  that  Mrs.  Jameson  shall  tell  her 
port  alone,  and  the  tale  of  this  lowly  Welsh  beauty  at  the 
voluptuous  court  of  the  "  merrie  monarch." 

"  It  is  at  least,  in  one  sense,  rather  a  delicate  point  to 
touch  on  the  life  of  Nell  Gwynn  ;  one  would  fain  be  pro- 
perly shocked,  decorously  grate,  and  becomingly  moral; 
but  as  the  lady  says  in  Comus,  "but  to  what  end?"  It 
were  rather  superfluous  to  set  about  proving  that  Nell 
Gwynn  was,  in  her  day,  a  good-for-nothing  aort  of  person  ; 
in  short,  as  wild  a  piece  of  frailty  as  ever  wore  a  petticoat. 
In  spite  of  such  demonstrations,  and  Bishop  Burnet's 
objui^ations  to  boot,  she  will  not  the  less  continue  to  be 
the  idol  of  popular  tradition ;  her  very  name  indicative  of 
a  smile,  and  of  power  to  disarm  the  austerity  of  virtue,  and 
discountenance  the  gravity  of  wisdom.  It  is  worth  while 
to  enquire  in  what  consists  that  strange  fascination,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  still  bangs  round 
the  memory  of  this  singular  woman.  Why  is  her  name 
still  familiar  and  dear  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  F  Why 
hnth  no  man  condemned  her  P    Why  has  satire  spared  hec  ? 
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Why  is  there  in  her  remembrance  a  charm  so  fer  bejond, 
and  90  different  from,  mere  celebrity  ?  Other  women  have 
become  famous  and  iaterestisg  in  spite  of  their  lapses  from  - 
virtue,  and  some  &om  that  very  cause.  Rosamond  Clifibtd 
is  the  heroine  of  romance  ;  Agnes  Sorrel,  of  history  and 
chivalry;  Jane  Shore,  of  tragedy;  La  Valli&re,  of  senti- 
ment and  poetry;  and  Gabriclle  d'  Estrees  has  been  int* 
mortnlized  by  the  lova  of  a  hero,  to  whom  she  was  molt 
faithless,  and  of  whom  she  was  not  worthy.  Bat  Nell 
Gwjna — heaven  knows  had  little  to  do  with  romance,  or 
tragedy,  or  chivalry,  or  sentiment :  and  her  connexion 
with  the  kiog,  with  all  the  Bcandal  it  gave  rise  to,  would' 
have  made  her,  in  other  eases,  a  mark  for  popular  hatred, 
and  tcurrility,  hut  for  those  redeeming  qualities  which. 
"  turned  dispraiae  to  praise,''  and  made 

(  "  Both  TaDlB  lUd  guoei  loroS  of  mare  or  Inn.* 

A  aprinkling  of  hjpocriiy,  or  a  few  cooling  drops  of  dia- 
cretion,  had  rendered  Nell  Gwynn  either  far  better  01 
worse,  and  placed  her  on  a  par  with  the  women  around  her  t 
as  it  was,  she  resembled  nothing  but  herself.     She  mayi 
perhaps,  be  compared  in  some  few  points  with  her  fair  and 
famed  contemporary,  NiaoD  de  1'  Enclos.     Both  had  talents, 
wit,  vivacity,  and  much  goodness  of  heart;  both  were  dig* 
tinguished  fur  the  sincerity  and  permanency  of  their  friend- 
ships, their  extensive  charityr  and  monificence  to  literarj'  I 
men  ;  what  Ninon  was  to  Eaeiae  and  Molifere,  Nell  w 
Dryden  and  Lee.     But  there  is  this  difference,  that  Nmoi^l 
with    all    her   advantages   of  birth,    talents,    independent  ■ 
fortune,  and  education,  not  only  'oigne,  but  learned,  becama  I 
from  choice  or  perverted  principle,  what  Nell,  poor,  m 
educated,    and    unprotected,     became    from   necessity    1 
Bccideot. 

The  family  of  Nell  Gwynn  was  of  Welsh  eitraction,ai| 
may  he  inferred  from  the  name ;  her  parents  were  naUvM  I 
of  Hereford,  of  which  city  one  of  her  noble  deKendanttj 
was  afterwards  bishop,*  and  where,  according  to  a  loedl 

uuDilant"  wu  h«r  EranlKU,  J.cinl  Junu  fiMiKleK,*bft4MH 
tilthop  of  Hecefocd  Id  ITS]. 
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tradiSon,  she  vas  hersplf  born.*  While  jet  a  mere  child, 
she  was  an  atteodaat  in  a  tavern,  where  the  sweetDess  of 
her  voice  and  her  sprightly  address  recommended  her  to 
notice.  Khe  was  arterwards,  still  in  extreme  jouth,  servant 
to  a  fruiterer,  and  in  this  capacity  employed  lo  sell  oranges 
at  the  theatres.  Here  her  beauty  and  vivacity  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lacy  thu  comedian,  her  first  lover,  who  nas  si 
rivalled  in  her  good  graces  by  Hart,  the  handsomest  man 
and  the  most  accomplished  actor  of  hia  day.  Under  the 
successive  tuition  of  these  two  admirers,  both  of  whom 
were  roasters  of  their  art,  Nell  Gwynn  was  prepared  for 
the-  stage,  for  which  she  bad  a  natural  penchant;  and,  in 
1G67,  we  find  her  enrolled  in  the  king's  company  of 
comedians,  who  were  then  acting,  under  Killigrew's  patent, 
at  the  new  theatre  in  Drury-kae.  Before  the  Restoration 
no  woman  had  appeared  upon  the  English  stage,  the  fenoale 
parts  being  all  acted  by  men.  Tbe  novelty  and  attraction 
of  seeing  beautiful  women  in  such  characters  as  Desdemnna, 
Ophelia,  Aspasia,  &c.,  was,  undoubtedly,  one  cause  of  that 
mania  for  theatrical  amusements  which  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  time.  Nell  Gwynn  at  once  became 
popular  in  her  new  vocation.  She  was  so  great  a  favourite, 
that  the  public  endured  and  oven  applauded  her,  in  cbatac- 
ters  for  which  her  talents  were  altogether  unfitted.  She 
eicelled  in  comedy,  and  in  all  parts  in  which  singing  sod 
dancing  were  requisite.  The  character  of  Florimal,  in  the 
"Maiden  Queen,''  appears  to  have  been  her  chefcTixiare 
in  this  style.f  Her  easy  gracefulness  of  address,  arch 
expression,  and  musical  voice,  rendered  her  unrivalled  as  a 
speaker  of  prologues  and  epilogues;    several  of  Diydeo'i 


^p«ut  hIbo  to  hold  good. 
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best,  and  it  is  well  known  he  excelled  in  these  productions, 
were  written  expressly  for  her.  The  same  year  that  Nell 
Gwynn  first  appeared  on  the  stag^,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  witty  Lord  Buckhurst  (afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Dorset),  who  took  her  from  the  theatre  and  allowed  her 
100/  a  year.  The  absence,  howerer,  was  not  long :  she 
returned  to  the  stage  in  1668,  and  appeared  in  her  great 
character  of  Almabide,  in  Dryden^s  Conquest  of  Granada. 
In  spite  of  what  Pepys  says  of  her  acting  serious^  parts 
vilely  (which  was  true  in  general),  she  produced  a  great 
effect  in  this  character,  as  is  evident  from  the  extraor<tinary 
success  of  the  play,  fnd  the  allusion  to  her,  long  afterwards, 
by  Lord  Lansdown  in  his  **  Progress  of  Beauty  :" — 

"  And  Almabide,  oooe  by  Ungs  adored." 

T^  prologue  to  this  tragedy  was  written  for  her  by 
Dr^en.  It  seems  that  Nokes,  the  &vourite  buffoon  of  the 
rival  theatre  (the  Duke*8  House),  had  lately  drawn  crowds 
by  appearing  in  a  huge  broad  brimmed  hat,  though  where 
the  jest  lay  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  Dryden  ridiculed 
this  extravagance,  by  causing  Nell  to  appear  in  a  hat 
double  the  size,  with  bnms  as  wide  as  a  cart  wheel ;  her 
slight  short  figure,  just  visible  under  this  vast  overhanging 
circumference,  and  the  archness  with  which  she  delivered 
the  satirical  address,  were  irresistibly  droll,  and  produced 
all  the  effect  expected ;  and  much  more,  if  the  tradition  be 
true,  that  it  was  in  this  grotesque  costume  Nell  first  cap* 
tivated  her  royal  lover :  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  it. 
All  that  can  be  ascertained  is,  that  from  this  time  the 
king  more  openly  distinguished  her,  and  after  the  first 
performance,  went  behind  the  scenes  and  took  her  away 
in  his  carriage  to  sup  with  him.  Soon  after  Lord  Buck- 
hurst resigned  her,  for  the  consideration  of  an  earldom  and 
a  pension. 

After  this  elevation  (as  the  contemporary  writers  express 
it,  and  no  doubt  very  sincerely  thought  it),  we  find  Nelly 
dignified  in  the  play  bills  with  the  title  of  '<  Madame  Ellen,'* 
by  which  name  she  was  popularly  known.  She  appeared 
on  the  stage  once  or  twice  after  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son. 
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it  re^ed  firom  it  aliogetbcc  !□  1671.    About  this  time  she 

a  created  oae  of  the  bdiee  of  the  queen's  privy  chamber, 

nnder  which  title  she  wa«  lodged  in  "Whitehall.*     Madame 

£lleD  lost  none  of  her  popularity  bf  her  "eleTBtioHi"     She 

tarried  with  her  into  the  court  the  careleaa  assurance  of  her 

stage  iiianQers :  and,  as  Burnet  says,  "  continued  to  hang  on 

her  clothes  with   the   same  slovenly  negligence ;"  but  she 

likewise  carried  there  qualities  even  more  rare  in  a  court 

thw>  coarse  manners  and  negligent  attire ;  the  aama  frolic 

gaiety,  the  same  ingenuous  nature,  and  the  same  kind  and 

cordial  bene? olenoe,  which  6ad  rendered  her  adored  among 

her  comrades.     Her  wit  was  as  natural  and  as  peculiar  to 

herwlf  as  the  perfume  to  the  flower.     She  seema  to  have 

L  been,  as  the  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  expressed  it,  "femme  d' 

m4i^rit,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu :"  her  bon  mots  fell  from  her 

nilh  such  an  unpremeditated  felicity  of  expressioii,  and 

ftber  turn  of  humour  was  so  perfeotly  original,  that  though 

lit  occasionally  verged   upon  extravagance  and   vulgarity, 

■•TBD  her  maddest  flights  became  her;  "as  if,"  says  one  of 

T  confemporariea,  "  she  alone  had  the  patent  from  Heaven 

)  engroHB  all  hearts,"     Burnet  calls  her  "  the  wildest  and 

l^ndiscreetest    creature    that   ever   was  in   a   court;''    and 

eaking  of  the  kbg's  constant  attachment  to  her,  he  adds, 

■f  but,  alter  all,  he  never  treated  her  with  the  decencies  of  a 

KnisfreBs.''     This  last  observation  of  the  good  bishop  u 

ertainly   "  twisted  into  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity :"  the 

ptmth  is,  that  Nell  had  a  natural  turn  for  goodness,  which    ' 

'   aorvived  all  her  excesses :  she  was  wild  and  extravagant, 

but  not  rapacious  or  selfish — frail,  not  vicious;  she  never 

meddled  with  politics,  nor  made  herself  the  tool  of  ambitious 

cotutiers.      At  the  time  that  the  king's   mistresses   were 

everywhere   execrated  for  their  avarice  and  arrogance,  it 

was  remarked  that  Nell  Gwjnn  never  asked  anything  for 

herself,  never  gave  herself  unbecoming  aire,  as  if  she  deemed 

her  unhappy  situation  a  subjeot  of  pride )  there  ia   not  a 
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single  instance  of  her  using  her  influence  ovef  Charlea  fat 
»ny  unnorthj  purpose  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  preaentl 
which  the  king's  love  or  bounty  lavished  upon  her,  sbe  gava 
and  spent  freely  ;  and  miaforlune,  deaerved  or  undeserved, 
never  approacbeJ  her  in  rain.  Once  as  she  was  dririog  up 
Ludgale-hill,  she  san  a  poor  clergyman  in  the  hands  of  tbi 
sheritTs  oflicerB,  and  struck  with  coQipassion,  she  alighted 
from  her  carriage,  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  bia 
arrcsr,  and  paid  his  debt  on  the  spot ;  and  finding  oi 
plication  to  the  vouchera  ho  had  named,  that  hia  character 
was  OB  utiesceptionable  as  his  .misfortunes  were  real,  abi 
generously  befriended  him  and  his  family.  The  plan  o 
that  fine  institution,  Chelsea  Heap  it  al,  would  probably  nevei 
have  been  completed,  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  but 
for  the  persevering  and  benevolent  enthusiasm  of  this  woman, 
who  never  let  the  king  rest  till  it  was  carried  into  execation, 

These,  and  tnany  other  instances  of  her  kind  nature  en- 
deared her  to  the  populace.  On  one  occasion,  a  superb 
service  of  plate,  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  exhibited  in  a  abop  of  a  certain  goldsmith, 
and  the  common  people  crowded  round  the  window  to  gaze. 
On  learning  for  whom  it  wae  intended,  they  broke  out  into 
esecrationa  and  abuse,  wiehing  the  silver  melted  and  poured 
down  her  throat,  and  loudly  exclaiming,  that  "it  hod  been 
much  better  bestowed  on  madam  Ellen." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Nell  piqued  herself  upon  her 
orthodox  priuciplea  and  her  reverence  for  the  clergy,*  partly 
'  from  a  sincere  religious  feeling  which  had  been  early  and 
unaccountably  impressed  on  her  mind,  and  never  left  her; 
and  partly  perhaps,  out  of  opposition  to  the  papist  favouritCi 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Madame  de  Sevignf  givea  in 
one  of  her  letters  ao  piquant  a  description  of  Nell  Gwynn 
and  her  merry  impertinence  to  her  rival,  that  inatead  of 
referring  to  ihe  volume,  I  give  the  passage  at  length. 

"Kfironalle/'ftheduchesa  of  Portsmouth)  "n'actetrompfit 
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■or  rien.    EUeaYolt  enrio  d'etre  la  maStresse  duroi;  elle 

I'eat .EUe  s  uu  fils  qui  lieDt  d'etre  reconnu,  et  b.  qui  on 

a  donnS  deux  duches.  EUe  amasse  des  tresors  et  Be  fait 
^mer  et  r^speoter  de  qui  elle  peat ;  mais  eUe  ti'aioit  pai 
pr6vu  trouver  en  chemiti,  une  jeuoe  comedienne,  dont  la  roi 
est  enBercele.  Elle  n'a  pas  le  pouvoir  de  Ten  detacher  un 
moment.  La  comedienne  est  ausBi  fi^re  que  la  Duchesse  de 
Portamouth :  elle  la  morgue,  lui  d^robe  aouvent  le  roi,  et  se 
fanle  de  sea  preferences.  Elle  eat  jeuue,  foUe,  bardie, 
debauchee,  et  plaiaante:  elle  chante,  elle  danse,  et  fait  son 
metier  de  bonne  foi ;  elle  a  uti  fils ;  elle  vent  qu'il  aoit  leoonna. 
Void  son  raisonnement;  Cette  demoiselle',  dit- elle  fait  la 
peraonne  dequalitfi.  Ella  dit,  que  tout  eat  son  parent  en 
France.  Des  qu'il  meurt  quelque  grand,  elle  prend  le 
deuiL     He  bien!  puiaqn'  elle  eat  de  ai  grande  qualite,  pour- 

quoi  a'eat  ellefaitc ?     Elle  devToit  mourlr  de  hoDle. 

Pour  moi,  c'est  man  metier;  je  ne  me  pique  paa  d'autre 
choae.  Le  roi  m'entretlente  je  ne  suis  qu'il  lui  prfsenf  tnent. 
J'en  lu  un  fila,  je  pretends  qu'il  doit  etre  reconnu;  et  il  le 
recoQnoitratcarilm'aimeautantqueaa  Portsmouth.  *'  Celte 
crCature,"  continues  Madame  de  Sevigue, "  tiente  le  haut  da 
pave,  et  dficonlenance  et  erabarraase  eitraordin^ement  la 
Duchesse." 

Besidea  ber  apartment  in  Wbitehall,  in  qiinlitjr  of  lad; 
of  the  queen's  privji  chamber,  Nell  Gwjnn  had  lodgings  in 
Pall  Mall,'  where  she  frequently  entertained  the  king  and 
afewof  hia  choaen  companions  withpetUt  saupert  and  select 
concerta.  On  one  of  theee  ocuaaions,  she  had  collected 
together  aome  Den  and  excellent  performera,  and  the  king 
was  Bo  much  enchanted,  that  he  expresaed  his  approbation 
in  atFong  terms.  "Then  air,"  said  Nell,  holdiog  out  ber 
hand,  "  ta  show  that  joa  do  not  speak  merely  as  a  courtiert 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  these  poor  people 
with  a  gratuity  from  your  mnjestyl"  The  king,  feeling  in 
hia  pocket,  declared  he  had  no  money,  and  turning  to  the 
duke  ufTork,  aaked  Mm  if  he  had  any  money  ?     The  duke 

snllrelr  a(  IgoUog  glut,  ib  nei 


replied,  "no  air,  IbelieTe,  not  above  a  guinea  or  two.''  Null, 
ihnkiDg  her  head  with  herpelil  air  matin,  and  drollj^  tnimick' 
iog  the  king's  tone  and  habitual  espresaion  exclaimed  "odda 
fish,  whatcomptnj  have  I  got  ioto  here  I" 

Cibber  wbo  rplates  the  anecdote,  and  IiTed  about  the  san 
time,  tella  ua  that  Nell  was  never  known  to  be  unfaithful 
the  king)  from  the  moment  be  first  noticed  her,  and  th 
she  was  "  aa  much  distinguished  for  her  personal  attachmeid 
to  him,  as  her   rivals  were  by  then-  titles  and   grandeur. 
Her  disinterested  affection,  her  sprightly  humour,  her  inexf 
hauatible  powers  of  entertainment,  and  constant  desire  ttr 
please,  must  have  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  tspa^ 
citj,  ill  temper,  affectation,  and  arrogant  capricei  of  tbr. 
other  court  ladies.     Charles  in  spite  of  everj'  attempt  i 
to  detach  him  from  ber,  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  hia  la9t. 
thought  was  for  her : — ■'  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve !" 
his  appeal  to  his  brother   and   successor  James.     Bumeti 
who  records  this  djing  speech,  is  piously  acandalised 
the  king  should  have  thought  "  of  such  a  creature/'  in  sndi 
a  moment  i  but  some  will  consider  it  with  more  mercj, 
one  among  the  few  trails   which  redeem  the  Benaosl  : 
worthless  Charles  from  utter  ctHitempt. 

After  the  king's  death  Nell  Gwjan  coatinued  to  residfr- 
in  Foil  Mall,  where  she  lived  on  a  small  pension  and  soms- 
presents  the  king  had  mode  her.  She  survived  him  aborO' 
aeven  years,  conducting  herself  with  the  strictest  decorun^ 
and  spending  her  time  in  devotion,  and  her  small  allonanca 
in  acts  of  beneficence: — she  died  in  1691.  Dr.  Tennisoiii 
then  vicar  of  St.  Martin'u,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  en> 
larged  upon  her  benevolent  qualities,  her  sincere  repentance^ 
and  eaemplary  end.  When  this  was  afterwards  mentioned 
to  Queen  Mary,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  injure  him  in  he 
estimation,  and  be  a  bar  to  his  preferment,  "  and  what  then?' 
answered  she  hastily  ;  "I  have  heard  as  ranch  :  it  ia  a  ngn 
that  the  poor  unfortunata  woman  died  penitent;  ibr  if  I 
can  read  a  man's  heart  through  bis  looks,  had  she  not  n 
a  pious  and  christian  end,  the  doctor  could  never  have  beoi 
induced  to  speak  well  of  her." 


Nell  GwjDD  was  poBsessed  of  little  at  her  dpath,  and  thut 
little  was  by  her  nill  distributed  in  charity.  She  left,  among 
other  bequests,  a  small  sum  jearly,  to  the  ring-ers  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  where  she  was  buried,  which  donation 
thej  8(iU  enjoy. 

She  bore  the  king  two  sons,  Charles  and  James  Beauclerk. 
Charles,  htr  eldest  son,  fin  horn  in  Lincoln's  Ian  Fields,* 
Id  1670,  a  short  time  before  bis  mother  quitted  the  stage. 
Her  youngest  sou,  James,  died  in  bis  childhood  at  Paris. 
The  occasion  of  (he  eldest  brother  beiug  titled  and  acknow- 
ledged, is  too  cbnracterislic  to  be  omitted.  When  the 
childreu  of  the  duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  had 
been  dignified  with  titles,  orders,  and  offices,  Nell  Gwynn 
naturally  felt  piqued  that  her  sons,  whose  filial  claims  upon 
his  majesty,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  were  at  least,  as  well 
founded,  should  he  passed  over,  and  she  took  her  own  whim- 
sical method  of  bioting  faer  wishes  to  the  king.  One  day 
when  bis  majesty  was  present,  and  her  eldest  son  was  play- 
ing in  the  room,  she  called  to  biin  aloud,  in  a  petulant  tone, 
"come  here  you  little  bastard!"  The  king,  rauch  shocked, 
reproved  her ;  she  replied  meekly,  and  with  the  most  demure 
aiinplicity,  that  "  indeed  she  was  sorry,  but  had  no  better 
name  to  give  him,  poor  boy !''  A  few  A&ye  afterwards,  this 
nameless  young  gentleman  was  created  baron  of  Hedding- 
tOD  and  earl  of  Burford,  and  in  1683,  rfuA«  of  SI.  AOtani, 
registrar  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  and  grand  &!coDer 
of  England.  He  inherited  his  mother's  personal  beauty, 
and  served  with  great  bravery  under  King  William  IlLf 

*  Id  Dur  mcmulj  or  Iba  Ladj  NeitU  dangbter  or  Prlnoe  Bhji  Ab  Tewdwr  ui4 
otiliHiorHiiarrl,,  wc  luve  uoUisd  lome  c<ilneli1< 

InnKrihlDE  'lie  pmaeat  ane,  it  hu  bcimine  evilenl ' 


t  TIiU  nntduko  of  St.  Albani  mtnied  Lidy  mans  Vera,  n 
ABhrej  de  Verij,  IwsnUoUi  UHl  lut  purl  o(  Oifonl,  and  Iho  gre 

Imt  msmwc,  and  u  nmlabls  *nd  InnDoenl  u  lovely.    She  Ihki 
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ELDEST  ] 


OF  BSYCHAN  DRECHEIiTIOa. 

s  nf  the  daughtara   of    BrjrchnQ   Brecbeiniog', 

to  pieveot  the  necessity  of  repetition,  should  be  r«ad  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Mnrchell,  or  Marcella,  the 
mother  of  that  ancient  prince.  Id  their  matrimonial  alliancea 
these  pious  femilea  were  more  remarkable  for  their  ui 
with  good  men,  who  favoured  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
than  those  who  were  merely  the  mighty  of  the  earth. 

■'  Gwlailys,*  the  eldest  daughter  of  Brychan  mftnied 
Gwnlliw  ad  Glewiasus,  regalus  of  that  part  of  ancient  Owent 
(Monmouthshire),  whioh  lien  between  the  riverB  Dak 
and  Rhymni,j'  then  called  Glewisaig.  Ci^graTe  tells  o 
■'  that  Gunleus  growing  weary  of  the  world,  abdicated  hii 
governmeot)  and  retired  to  a  cell,  where,  liring  with  aiDgulat 
austerity,  he  supported  the  remainderof  his  tifeby  the  labour 
of  hie  hands."  But  John  of  Ttnmouth,  who  calls  him  a 
king  of  the  Southern  Britons,  says,  "  tliat  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  beiog  the  eldest  son,  divided  his  liingdom  into 
seven  parts,  six  of  whioh  he  gave  his  brethren,  reserving  tu 
himself  tha  other  part,  as  well  as  the  seigniorj  of  the  whole." 
He  was  attended  id  his  last  momenta  by  Dubricius,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  anddiedin  thoarms  of  his  sonCadoc.orCatlwg, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  A.D.  500.  The  ohurches  of  Llan- 
gynllo  in  Radnorshire,  Nantgjntlo  in  Cardiganshire,  and  St. 

•  Tbli  nune  19  pranoanoa]  ClBdllf  I  as  nonebnlver;  padiods  Wnlubmeii 
would  Ihlnk  of  o^UUig  U  CJoo-U-dls.  An  Eneiljb  onomeida]  cnvalldr  lit 
^orth  WhJcs  notJdns  A  obtflTftil  lookLD^cbllLlafthBtiumD,  obaarrfid,"  uya^  » 
*BT7propertiAmQfur^aam; AoAt.is  CUv3-B7»;  lisryoa  bnra  aa  plusul  « 
pull  of  piwperfl  u  ever  irere  cuod  In  n  pntly  Are ;— here's  a  psinj  Ha  yon 
Olna-eyu— good  liro  01"il-eyM  I— well  If  BTM  IIutb  s  liltletfrt  ofmrown 
I itunld like  10 tuire  iter  Onisleacd  (Uad-D^eB— swd  bje  CIM-Fyit!'-    Anit 
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■WoolcM,  near  Newport,  in  Moamouthahire,  are  r.onsecrated 
to  his  memory;  and  Ystradgytilab  (vale  of  Gunlaia)  in  Bre- 
coQshirc,  on  the  borders  of  Glamorganahire,  ia  alao  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  ita  name  from  him.  He  left  issue  by 
his  wife  Gwladys,  Cadoc  or  Cattwg;  Cynider;  and  Cam- 
march. 

As  Gwladya  and  her  husband  were  especially  hoaourcd 
in  their  three  sons,  the  following  brief  notices  of  them,  from 
Jones's  Breconahire,  is  as  essential  to  their  pare ats' celebrity 
as  their  own. 

"Camtnarch  has  his  name  perpetuated  by  the  chnrch  of 
Llangaumarcli,  which  was  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Eastern, 
or  upper  part  of  the  Hundred  ofBuiltb,  or  Buallt,  in  the 
county  of  Brecon." 

"  Cynider,  liied  a  solitary  life,  as  a  hermit  in  Glamo]^an- 
shire.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Glazebury,  in 
Radnorshire.  The  churches  dedicated  to  him  are  Llan- 
gydider  and  Abereskir,  in  Breconshire.  For  ihe  history  of 
the  miracles  attributed  to  him  in  Homon  Catholic  times, 
the  whimsical  and  pious  legends  of  Capgrsve  must  be  con- 

"  Cadoc  or  Cattwg,  the  elder  brother  whom  we  purposely 
name  last,  was  the  moat  renowned  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
educated  under  an  Irish  saint  called  Tatbai,  who  had  opened 
a  celebrated  school  in  Gwent,  or  Caerwent,  the  Venta  Sila- 
rium  of  the  Romans,  and  n  portion  of  Monmouihshire  in 
modern  times.  Having,  agreeably  to  tbelaw  ofGavelkiad, 
inhcrtled  pait  of  his  father's  lands,  he  founded  on  his  own 
portion  the  abbey  of  Llancarran  in  Glamorganshire;  wbloh 
he  governed,  and  in  which  he  enercisedan  unreserved  system 
of  hospitality.  Capgrave  tells  us,  he  d^ly  sustained  one 
hundred  ecclesiastical  persons,  a«  manff  imdomi,  and  as  many 
other  poor  people,  besides  those  who  visited  bim  :  for  though 
he  was  an  abbot  and  had  many  monks  under  his  goTernmeni, 
he  very  properly  and  very  prudently,  reserved  a  part  of  his 
father's  principality,  to  be  charitably  distributed  to  such  as 
were  in  need.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  North  Wales, 
about  the  year  670-  AH  the  churches  bearing  the  name  of 
Llangattock  were  dedicated  to   his  memory.     Not  the  least 
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among  the  honours  of  Cattwg«  was  that  of  having  been  the 
tutor  of  Taliesiot  celebrated  in  ancient  British  lore  as  the 
<*  Penbeirddy**  or  chief  of  the  bards.  But  what  has  tended 
most  to  perpetuate  the  celebrity  of  Cattwg  is  the  collection 
of  proverbs  and  maxims  of  the  Britons  bearing  his  name. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  these  "  Diar- 
hebioB  Catwg/*  as  they  are  called  in  Welsh ;  and  the  care- 
ful editor  or  collector  of  the  rest.  The  English  reader  will 
find  the  best  collection  of  them  in  the  pages  of  that  excellent, 
but  now  scarce  periodical,  the  Cambro  Briton. 


THE  lABI  GTTUOTS  DOT, 


GwLADTs  Duo,*  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwerth,  Hovereign  prioce  of  North  Walea,  by  his  first  wife 
TangwjBtle  ;  conaequontly  she  was  the  aiater  by  the  same 
mother  also  of  the  disinherited  Prince  GrilSth  ab  Llewelyo, 
and  aister-in-law  to  hie  amiable  wife  Sina,  as  related  in  the 
memoir  of  that  lady. 

As  she  lived  in  times  when  the  moat  vigorous  and  inceBeant 
wars  were  carried  on  by  England  for  the  entire  aubjogation 
of  her  country,  it  is  difficult  to  earmise,  and  impossible  to 
account,  at  thia  distance  of  time,  for  her  matrimonial 
position.  At  fir^t  sight  it  would  appear,  that  with  more 
prudence  than  pilriotiara,  she  quitted  the  loaing,  to  unite 
herself  to  the  winning  side,  in  a  political  sense  of  the 
question;  and  evidently  with  the  concurrence  of  her  father. 

She  waa  married  succaBaivelj  to  two  powerful  Norman 
barons  of  great  posaessions  in  Walea,  whose  political  alli- 
ance with  her  father,  in  his  opposition  to  England,  was 
perhaps  stipulated  for,  in  these  marriage  settlements, 
however  ill  attended  to  in  after  time.  However,  one  ang- 
geation  is  cUar,  in  favour  of  the  personal  character  of  this 
lady — had  she  not  shone  in  her  sphere  aa  the  wife  of  the 
first,  it  is  not  probable  she  would  he  sought  by  a  second 
husband  of  that  nation. 

Her  first  husband  was  Reginald  de  Breos,  son  of  the  un- 
popular William  de  Breos  and  bis  wife  Maud  de  fida-t 
*  DdD)  pnoonnced  thao.  tilaallj  meimlDS  Black  Qvladys,  oUwrwlH  daA 
coniiilulDDQd  Gwlodje;  there  btlng  da  Weljhwurd  far  "  BruEi«tLe,"  vUcIi 
wmild  be  Ito  proper  clsBJEnHdon,  alUumgh  Waloi  abDaada  wJlh  Uiat  spedeji  of 
fbDiale  beaDty^  whlcb  La  mora  pnraleDt  tbero  Ihm  tlia  "filoiidoa,"  oi  Uie 
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Reginald  waa'al  tbu   time  a,  widower,  and  coDsiderai 
older  than  Gwladya,  having  been  previously  the  husbM 
of  GroBcio,  daughter   of  William  Bruere,  lord  of  Bridgt 
water,    by   whom   he    had  a    daughter   and    two 
Damsd   Mary,  William,*  and  John,   all  liviog  at  the  tima' 
of   his   second   marriage.       As    the    wife   of    an    elderiy 
husband    and    stepmotheir  to  his  children,    there  appears 
to    have    bean    little    attraction    for    a    young    wife,     of 
princelj    connections,  like    Gnladys ;  addbd  to  this,   the 
must  hare  felt  a  natural  reluctaoca  to  unite  her  destiny  to 
the  representative  of  this   unpopular  family,  abhorred  as  hia 
father  waa  in  Wales,  for  hia  tyranny  and  cruelty  while  lord 
of  Brecon   and   Abergavenny.       The  probability   is,   that 
Gnladys  was  of  that  gontlo  and  docile  turn  of  mind,  tbifafl 
aabmitting  to  the  suggettioDs  of  her  friends,  and  the  coB^| 
manda  of  her  father,  she  yielded  to  imperious  necBSsity,  S^^| 
became  a  political  victim  for  what  waa  considered  the  goai^| 
of  her  country.  ^ 

Reginald  ile  Brcos  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  the  nafe] 
and  poaeeEsions  of  hia  father,  as  lord  of  Brecknock  hhI 
Abergavenny ;  and  his  brother  Giles,  who  waa  bishop  of 
Hereford,  dyin^  soon  after,  as  hia  heir  at  law,  he  became 
poBseased  of  all  his  wealth  and  territories.  Thus  our  Welsh 
lady  had  at  least  a  rich  husband,  whatever  else  might  have 
been  bis  demerits.  _ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  inherited  all  bis  fkthertn 
animosity  against  king  John,  who  caused  hia  mother  and" 
brother  to  be  put  to  a  lingering  and  horrid  death;  and  how- 
ever deservedly  drove  hia  father  a  homeless  vagabond  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  die  a  beggar's  death  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  removal  of  his  parents  from  this  bustling  aceoe 
of  life,  to  make  room  for  his  own  entrance  on  it  the  aoonaTjJ 
were  crimes  perhaps  easily  forgiven  by  onr  ambitious  Nidl( 
mans  but  thero  was  another  reason  for  hishostilityti 
ereign,  not  so  easily  subdued.  As  the  heir  of  Williamii 
Breos,  we  have  shewn  in  our  life  of  Maod  de  Haio,  howlj 

•  TUi  is  Uie  WnUnm  da  BrsoB  wbom  Umreljn  ^  lorwcrtli  a 
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was  deeply  in  the  monarch's  debt,  with  ample  power  but 
without  the  least  inclicalion,  to  liquidate  any  portion  of  it; 
and  aa  he  doubtless  found  it  more  convenient  to  £ght  the 
king  than  pay  him,  he  took  his  measures  accordingly.  By 
the  influence  acquired  through  hia  union  with  the  princess 
Gwlodys,  iLod  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  her  father, 
he  long  combated  the  forces  and  resisted  the  attacks  of 
John  and  lila  auoceaaor  with  various  success,  but  ultimately 
preserving  his  property  though  often  defeated  by  his  adver- 
saries. Faithless  as  his  father,  thougli  neither  as  reckless 
□or  cruel,  soon  after  his  marriage  Gwladys  had  the  mortt- 
ficntiou  and  sorrow  to  find  her  husband  had  deserted  the 
alliftoce  with  her  father,  and  having  reconciled  himself  lo  the 
king  of  England,  he  turned  his  arms  against  bin  late  friends. 
But  it  was  soon  found  by  all  parties  that  Reginald  de  Breos 
was  one  who  could  "  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again  ;''  for 
upon  some  disgust  or  new  views  of  policy,  he  again  with- 
drew bis  alliance  and  engaged  in  a  confederacy  with 
Llewelyn  and  the  English  barons  in  resisting  the  power  of 
bis  sovereign.  John,  however,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
revenged  himself  by  marching  into  'Wales  and  burning  his 
castles  of  Hay  and  Radnor.  Upon  the  accession  of  Henry 
III.,  overtures  were  made,  to  detaub  him  from  the  interest 
of  Llewelyn  and  ilia  adherents  ;  and  nroong  other  articles 
it  was  proposed  that  as  a  reward  for  hb  obedience  his 
English  estates  should  be  restored  to  him,  to  be  held  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  irhicb  bomiii  his  late  brother  bishop 
Giles.  The  English  iiionarcb  knew  his  man  well;  a  true 
De  Breoa  in  hia  enormous  greediness  for  gain,  he  was  caught 
by  the  bait,  and  thus  allured,  his  poor  wife  Gwtadys  bad 
the  unhappiness  to  find  that  be  had  again  deserted  her 
father,  regardless  of  the  solemn  engagements  ha  had  made 
with  him,  returned  to  England,  when  the  caslles  of  ToTnef  ■, 
Barnstaple,  and  other  escheated  property  were  delivered 
up  to  him  by  the  commands  of  the  English  sovereign, 

tWe  may  naturally  suppose  that  at  this  junulure  Gwladyi 
turned^to  her  father,'  but  how  the  children  of  De  Breos 
•  AuDng  Ue  iCFUlo  cliumi  of  Ihn  livor  Ncaib  and  Ui  irtbuioiysirrnrni  an 
■e  cDlamdi  of  unatbeauiyi  Bod  unim^  ibcm  cd  iLe  ilicr  I'j  iil'llii  la  a 
. : , 
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were  disposed  of  is  unknown.  Lleweljn  justly  incensed  at 
such  a  breach  of  fidthy  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Brecknock, 
which  in  the  first  transport  of  his  rage,  he  determined  to 
demolish.  But  afterwards,  upon  the  humble  petition  of  the 
burgesses,  and  the  earnest  intercession  of  hb  nephew  Rhys, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  it ;  and  having  taken  five 
hostages  for  their  ^ture  good  behaviour,  and  one  hundred 
marks  as  a  compensation  to  his  troops  for  their  march,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  towards  Gower.  Reginald,  now 
ashamed  of  hb  conduct,  or  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  hb 
Welsh  possessions,  and  regretting  perhaps  hb  absence  from 
a  beloved  wife  who  seems  never  to  have  interfered  in  poli- 
tics, found  himself  in  a  perilous  dilemma.  Attended  by 
six  knights  he  came  to  Llanquik,  a  parish  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, where  his  father-in-law  was  then  encamped,  and 
tendered  him  his  submission,  earnestly  entreating  pardon 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  prombing  never  to  offend  him 
again.  Llewelyn,  with  characteristic  generosity  and 
clemency,  not  only  instantly  forgave  his  former  perfidy, 
but  received  him  with  all  the  mildness  of  paternal  affection; 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  confidence  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Caerphilly,  doubtless  the  largest 
castle  in  Wales,  situate  in  the  highlands  of  Glamorganshire. 
He  then  proceeded  with  bis  troops  to  Dyved,  and  concluded 
the  campaign  with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
bis  country. 

The  reconciliation  between  Reginald  and  Llewelyn  was 
highly  resented  by  the  court  of  London,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  lordships  of  Blaenllyvai  and  Talgarth,  which  since 
the  death  of  his  brother  bishop  Giles,  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Reginald,  were  by  a  royal  mandate  transferred  to  Peter 
Fitzlierbert. 

In  all  probability  Reginald  employed  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed his  reconciliation  with  Llewelyn,  in  a  crusade  or  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.    For  Dugdale  says,  **  one  of  the  charters 

cascade  Uutt  bean  the  name  of  Yscwd  Gwladys.  It  is  protMiUe  It  wat  so 
called  from  this  lady,  who  daring  her  first  hasband's  defection  may  have 
accompanied  her  fiather  in  his  Olamorgansblre  warfare  campaign,  and  making 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  cascade  the  scene  of  her  meditations,  ber  name  was  given 
tu  it  by  some  of  bar  admiring  contemporaries. 
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to  the  monks  of  Brecon  wasgrantcdafter  his  return  from  the 
Hoi;  Land ;  which  also  accounts  fur  hia  efSg;  being  placed 
cross-legged  on  bia  torab."  Nothing  further  ia  known  of 
the  life  or  exploits  of  this  first  husband  of  Gwladys  j  but, 
Bceording  to  TheophiluB  Jones,  he  died  in  1226  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Brecon.* 

Gwladys  remained  a  widow  twelfe  years,  and  in  the 
year  1240  was  married  to  Ralph  Mortjiner,f  lord  of  Me- 
linydd,  in  Radnorshire,  another  of  the  powerful  NormBD 
barons  who  posscsaed  leveral  castles,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  in  Wales.  On  her  union  with  him,  her 
father  gave  the  territories  of  Kerry  and  Kedowyn,  as  her 
marriage  portion;  and  as  this  properly  was  contiguous  to 
the  other  possessions  of  his  son-in-law,  he  must  have  found 
this  a  very  desirable  arrangement- 
la  the  Year  1242,  we  find  her  husband  extending  his 
possessions  southward,  by  building  the  castles  of  Knucklas, 
and  Keven-Uys,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  other 
dominions.  One  curious  circumstance  attended  this  union, 
which  aids  to  mark  the  character  of  a  man,  who  in  after 
years  became  so  signally  infamous.  William  de  Breos  the 
younger,  her  late  husband's  eldest  son  by  bis  first  marriage, 
"  was  so  little  pleased  with  Ihia  second  marriage  of  hia  father's 
widow,  that  he  contested  her  right  to  the  jointure  assigned 
her  by  her  late  husband;''   but,  according  to  Thei^hilus 

■  The  poet  TbDmaB  Choichynnl  mentions,  ia  his  rude  versiflcsliaD. 
that^Be^QAld'B  ffflgy  Un  crou-legged,  on  hii  moDument.  wbiph  poiitioli 
Always  dosign3.ted  tlioae  wha  hod  visil^d  the  holj  sepulchre^  anil  that 
the  mitflrinl  of  which  this  etagj  was  cured  wia 


*  The  Uortimcia  uf  descended  from  the  nleca  of   Qoaorn,  vOi  of 

Bichud  I.  Duke  at   NorniBiid;.     Among  the  Sormui  adxotulers  In 

WalH  thvf  Dbbilned  by  oonqoesl  a  cDPiidenbte  portion  o(  Radnorihiie. 

■netdfreitingEdiic  the  WlldlEdrioaylTatleui),  aSuDD  whohidUjliod 

— thfTT  distilcti  from  the  Welsh. 
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Jones,  it  "  does  not  appeaf  that  he  was  successfal  in  b 
opposltioD.*' 

But  however  blest  bjafBueace,  and  protected  by  power 
Gwladys  wne  far  from   enjoying  unallojed  happinedB.     Sh^| 
observed,  vfitb  aatural  regret)  that  her  new  husband,  coni^ 
trarj  to  the  calculationa  of  her  father,  was  unchangeab^ 
firm  in  bis  attachment  to  English  interests,  and  in 
instance  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations,  always  & 
opposition    to  the    independence  of  Wales.      Under  theS 
circuQistances,  she  became  estranged  to  her  father's  c 
as  she  could  have  no  intercourse  where  her  husband's  f 
were  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye,  if  not  with  the  more  decide^ 
glance  of  hostility.     Another  cause  existed,  that  made  1 
visits  to    her    father    still    leas   desirable.      Lleirelyn    i 
lorwerth  had  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  I. 
Joan,  daughter  of   John,   the  reigning  king  of   Englan 
This  princess  is  supposed  to  have  alienated  the  affection 
and  fomented  the  quarrels  and  heart-burnings  between  b 
husband  and  his  eldest  sod.     When  she  gave  birth  to  b 
eon   David,  her  motive  for  such  proceedings  bee 
apparent ;  and  when,  by  her  machinations  she  snoceedoS  ' 
in  after- time  in  induciugLlewelyn  to  disinherit  the  unhappy 
Prince  Griffith,  and  to  name  David  as  his  successor,  the 
dislike  of  Gwladys,  to  her  English  stepmother  as    might 
be  expected,  became  a  confirmed  hatred.     On  her  fothsr'a 
deathin  1240,  and  the  succession  of  David  to   the  tbrona   | 
of  North  Wales,   Gwladys  induced  her  husband  lo   unite  j 
his  Interests    with  her    sister-in-law    Sina,  the  bishop    of  J 
Bangor,  and  certain  confederated  noblemen  of  Wales,  tj 
solicit  David,  for  the   liberation  of  Prince  Griffith  from  is 
confinement  in  Criccieth  caslle.      Although   many  of  fl 
principal  chieftains  of  the  country  took  an  earnest  part  It 
this  generous  undertaking,  all  their  exertions  proved  u 
vailing.     Even  the  influenee  of  the  king  of  England,  wbieb  J 
the  confederates  had  secured  iu  favour  of   that  r 
ultimately  took  a  contrary  turn,  and  ended   in  his  perpeta 
confinement  in  the  tower  of  London. 

As  ihe  law  now  stood,  the  children  of  Prince  Griffil 
■e  excluded  from  the  succession  ;  and  Prince  Davidbc 


childlesi4,  Gwlsidjs  became  b^iresE  presumptive  to  the  (lirone 
of  North  Wales;  but  with  a  singular  and  audaciouadisregard 
of  national  right  Henrj  III.,  named  bin  own  aon  Edward,  as 
the  future  inheritor  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 

In  the  jear  1241,  when  David  revolted  from  hia  shan.eful 
viMsalage  to  the  English  king,  provolced  to  freozy  by  the 
last-stated  insult,  his  first  act  of  hostility  -nas  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  half-sister  Gwladya  and  her  hiiabaiid,  for 
their  interference  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
GrifSlh.  He  laid  their  territories  waste,  with  fire  and 
gword ;  and  then  proceeded  to  infilct  the  same  severities  on 
□I  her  feudatories  of  the  king  of  England. 

Having  long  given  up  nil  hopes  of  being  enabled  to  relieve 
her  unhappy  brother  Griffith  from  the  miacries  of  impriion- 
roeot  in  a  gloomy  fortress,  iu  the  year  1241  she  had  to 
endure  the  heaviest  stroke  of  affliction,  from  the  death  of  that 
beloved  and  much  wronged  brother,  who  perished,  a?  related 
in  our  life  of  Sina,  in  his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  tower 
of  London. 

In  the  year  1346,  when  the  death  of  David  t«ok  place, 
it  is  probable  there  woald  hare  been  a  slrong  partj  in 
favour  of  placing  Gwlaiiys  on  the  vacant  throne  of  North 
Wales ;  as  the  chieftains  of  the  country  had  solemnly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  line  and  posterity  of 
Griffith,  but  for  one  insurmountable  bar — her  marriage  with  ' 
an  Englishman.  In  hir  Ralph  Mortimer,  the  husband  of 
Gwladys,  they  not  only  beheld  an  Englishman,  but  one 
who,  notwithstanding  his  union  with  their  princess,  and 
hIa  large  possessions  in  Wales  and  its  borders,  always  advo- 
cated English  interests,  in  opposition  to  the  weal  of  Wales, 
Under  these  oiroumstancea  the  people  most  wisely  Iran- 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  Llewelyn,  the  gallant  aon  of  their 
lost  Prince  Griffith. 

Neither  the  period  of  the  death  of  Gwladys  nor  her 
place  of  interment  is  upon  record;  but  it  ia  certain  she 
died  before  the  fall  of  her  nephew  Llewelyn  ab  Griffith, 
whom  her  husband  and  her  son  successively  opporied  in 
arms,  till  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
Bngliah.  That  memorable  crisis,  which  became  the  gradual 
C_  -2  1.  2 
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work  of  centuries  to  accomplish,  was  at  length  brought 
about  bj  an  army  commanded  by  her  grandson  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  in  the  year  1282 ;  emphatically  proving  the  evil 
tendency^  at  that  time,  to  Wales^  of  English  alliances  by 
marriages.    For  the  better  part  of  a  century  preidous  to 
the    destruction    of  Welsh  independence,    the   prevalence 
among  the  Welsh  princes  and  chieftains,  of  marrying  with 
English  ladies ;  and  of  English  nobles  with  the  princesses 
and  noble  ladies  of  Wales,  grew  frequent.     Unfortunately, 
in  all  cases  these  unions  became  fatal  in  their  consequences, 
and  like  subterranean  fires,  worked  insidiously  towards  the 
final  explosion, — the  grand  catastrophe  of  Cambrian  anni- 
hilation and'  English  triumph.     We  find  David  ab  Owen 
Gwyneth,  to  support  him  in  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
North  Wales,  married  the  princess  Emma,  sister  of  Henry 
11.  of  England ;  Henry  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  this 
species  of  "  seduction,"  as  Warrington  calls  it.     In  this,  as 
in  later  instances,  it  had  the  evil  effect  of  bringing  foreign 
troops  to  oppose  legitimate  succession,  and  to  uphold  usur- 
pation and  its  hideous  train  of  evils ;   while  the  unlawful 
monarch  of  the  day,  shorn  of  the  splendour  of  independence, 
became  the  contemptible  satrap  of  the  king  of  England. 
Griffith  ab  Madoc,  lord  of  Dlnas  Br&n,  is  stigmatized  in 
Welsh  history  as  a  trsdtor  to  his  country,  in  consequence  of 
»  of  his  marriage  with  the  lady  Emma,  daughter  of  Lord  James 
Audley,  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth*s  union  with  the  lady  Joan, 
daughter  of  King  John,  caused  him  to  disinherit  his  eldest 
son,  and  change  the  order  of  succession ;  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  measures,  which  led  that  gallant  prince  to  sink 
from  the  patriot  hero  of  his  early  life  to  the  voluntary  vas- 
sal of  the  English  king,    in  the  dotage  of  his  old  age. 
Lastly,  the  heroine  of  this  memoir,  by  her  two  English  mar- 
riages wrought  far  more  evil  than  good  to  her  country, 
although  her  father  and  the  Welsh  politicians  of  his  day 
may  have  urged  each  match  and  anticipated  from  it  contrary 
consequences.    Another  result  of  these  marriages  was,  that 
it  brought  the  English  tongue,  or  the  wretched  anglo- Saxon 
jargon  so  called,  into  repute  and  fashion,  at  the  different 
courts  and  castles  in  Wales,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  native 


language,  which  at  this  period  had  attained  great  pcr- 
feclion.  We  have  the  authority  uf  the  celehrated  poet, 
Lewis,  of  Glyn  cothi,  for  Btating  that  Gwladji  Ddu,  the 
lady  of  our  memoir,  although  married  aueoaasively  to  iwo 
English  Dobleiuea,  was  not  among  those  anti'patriotic  ladies 
who  encouraged  this  aew-fangled  foUy  ;  hut  she  is  faTour- 
ably  noted  for  supporting  the  vernacular  straiuH  of  the 
bards  and   harpers  of  Walea,  to  the  latest  period  of  her 

la  closing  otir  memoir  of  the  Princess  Gwladys  Ddu,  we 
naturally  turn,  with  that  ititere&t  which  historical  occurrences 
ever  command,  to  the  remarkable  race  which  sprang  from  her 
uoioD  with  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer.  As  the  most  memorable 
events  in  English  history,  are  not  only  connected  with,  but 
take  their  origin  from  the  personal  cbarautcr  of  theaa  Morti- 
mers, which  brought  some  to  the  hlock,  and  elevated  others  to 
the  throne,  a  slight  notice  of  the  progeny  of  Ralph  Mortimer 
andbis  Welsh  wife  Gwladys  Ddu,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Ro(iER  Mobtiheh,  son  of  Ralph  and  Gwladys,  was 
remarkable  only  for  his  active  but  unavailing  hostility 
towards  Prince  Llewelyn  ah  Griffith,  his  maternal  uncle; 
and  for  supporting  English  interests  in   Wales, — succeeded 

EoMUND  MoBtinER,  like  his  grandfather  and  father, 
warred  against  the  independence  of  Wales,  and  succeeded 
in  the  grand  object  wherein  tbey  both  failed.  The  army 
under  bis  command  bad  the  honour  of  defeating  Llewelyn 
ah  Griffith,  who  gallsotly  fell  in  the  field  of  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Irvon,  near  Builth  or  Buallt,  Breconshire, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Rogbr  Mortihes — made  earl  of 
March,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  11.  At  first  we  find 
him  honourably  engaged,  with  the  barons  of  England,  to 
put  down  the  pernicious  influance  of  the  favourites  of  King 
Edward  II.  After  their  destruction,  and  the  cruel  murder 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  he  became  an  equally  pestilent 
character  to  the  nation,  as  the  unworthy  paramour  of 
Edward's  infamous  queen.  Ue  was  the  "gentle  Mor- 
timer'' of  this  criminal  French  woman,  whom  Gray  th« 
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poet  has  eternally  stigmatised  as  the  *'  she  wolf  of  France," 
for  the  part  she  took  in  causing  her  hashand*s  death.  He 
was  deservedly  beheaded,  in  the  year  1330,  by  the  command 
of  King  Edward  III.  Succeeded  by  hb  grandson,  Edmund 
MoRTiMBB,  earl  of  March.  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
amiable  contrast  to  his  criminal  grandfather.  He  married 
Philippa,  only  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  was  by  that  monarch 
appointed  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  his  govern- 
ment there,  in  the  year  1382.  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger 
MoRTiMBB,  earl  of  March,  bom  at  Usk,  in  Monqfiouthshire ; 
he  was  appointed,  by  Richard  II.,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland ; 
and  by  virtue  of  his  descent  by  his  mother  from  Edward  III* 
he  was  nominated  by  parliament  as  heir  apparent,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  after  King  Richard  II.  He  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  that  honour,  having  been  murdered  in  the  Irish 
insurrection  of  1415.  To  avenge  his  death  and  punish  the 
rebels,  Richard  II.  personally  led  an  army  into  Ireland. 
Succeeded  by  his  son,*  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Edmund  Mortimer  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  was  only  six  years  of  age  at  his  father's 
death,  when  he  and  his  younger  brother  were  imprisoned 
in  Windsor  Castle  by  the  usurper,  Henry  IV.,  to  deter 
his  friends  from  raising  Edmund  to  the  throne.  His 
uncle.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  was  at  this  time  a  willing 
prisoner  with  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales,  having  married 
that  chieftain's  daughter.  These  children  were  at  length 
delivered  from  their  captivity  by  the  contrivance  of  Lady 
Constance  Spencer,  who  caused  fa&e  keys  to  be  made. 
Having  effected  their  deliverance,  she  was  hurrying  with 
tbem  towards  Wales  when  she  was  overtaken,  and  with 
the  children  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle.f     From  this 

*  sir  Edmund  Mori imer,  the  brother  of  this  Roger,  earl  of  Mah:h,  after  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Owen  Glendower,  in  1424,  married  that  diieftaln's  daoghter, 
and  united  with  him  and  Harry  Percy,  earl  of  Korthamberiand,  to  dethrone 
Henry  IV.  and  raise  his  nephew,  Edmund,  to  the  crown ;  In  which  aim  they 
were  baffled  by  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

^  The  poor  smith  who  made  the  false  keys,  after  baring  both  his  liandi  cat 
off,  was  bebeaded. 


state  Edmund  waa  delivered  by  the  niBgDQDimitj  of 
Henry  V.,  who,  tliough  well  aware  of  hia  prior  right  to  the 
titrone,  not  only  released  him  from  co  n  line  men  t,  but  treated 
him  with  great  tindncfiS  and  made  him  the  moBt  powerful 
subject  in  the  realm.  The  earl  of  March  was  not  uugrate- 
fnl  ;  he  allowed  his  claims  to  slumber,  and  served  HcDrj 
faithfully.  Died,  without  isBue,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Succeedt'd  by  his  sister,  Anne  Mob- 
timer,  married  to  Richard  Conesliurgh,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
second  Bon  of  Edward,  duke  of  York,  This  union  became 
the  fertile  source  of  (roubles  that  long  agitated  the  kingdom. 
Her  husband,  conspiring  against  Henry  V.  to  rtjcover  the 
crown  for  his  brother- in -I  aw,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  was  tried  and  executed  in  1415,  previous  to  Henry's 
departure  for  France  to  fight  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The 
elder  brother  of  Anne's  husband  was  Richard,  dtike  of  York, 
who  fell  in  that  battle;  and  having  no  issue  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew 

RiCHian  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  beheaded  at  Southampton  in  1415 ; 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  commenced  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  called  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  by 
claiming  the  crown  for  himself.  Defeated  bj  Queen  Mar- 
garet, and  slain  at  the  battle  uf  Wakctield,  in  1460,  and  his 
head,  crowned  with  paper,  placed  over  the  city  gates  of 
York.  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward,  carl  of  March,  who 
afterwards  became 

King  Edwabi)  IV.  Whence  Edward  V.  and  yonng 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  children  murdered  in  the  tower 
of  London  by  order  of  their  nncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  then  became 

KiNc  RtcHAOD  III.  ;  akin  in  the  battle  of  Hosworth  field, 
in  1465,  which  ended  the  royal  race  of  the  Plantngencts  and 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancasler,  by  the  succession  of 
the  Lancastcrian  earl  of  Richmond,  who  became 

King  IIenht  VII. ;  and  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,    united  the  two  houses  of  York  and   Lan- 
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SAUGIHTEB  OP  SIR  DAVID  GAM,  WIDOW 
OF  BREDWABniNEi  WirS  OF  BIB  W 
BHACLAK  CASTLE;    AND  MOTQER    OF  LORD  fflLLIAH  H 
BKBT,  EAKL    OF    FGHBBOKE,    AND   BIB  BICHABD  BEBBESt, 
OF  COLDBBOOK,* 


OwLADis  nai  the  daughter  of  sgeDtleman  of  conaider&bla 
weftlth  and  landed  property,  who,  ia  alter  yeari,  became 
ver;  celebrated  as  a  militarj  character.  Hb  proper  o, 
was  David  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Howel  Vyohan.  But  he  b 
better  known  to  posterity  as  David  Gam  ;  go  called  from 
a  oast  in  his  eye  ;  0am,  or  Cam,  being  a  Welsh  word 
literally  aignifying  crooked ;  but  applied  to  ao  obliquity ' 
of  vision,  means  squinting.  And  that  appelialiaiir  originallf 
a  deicrlptive  ntckname,  in  the  coutae  of  time  beoam* 
generally  accepted,  and  more  honoured  than  his  legititnats 
deaignation. 

The  mother  of  GwladjB  was  a  lady  of  the  name  rf 
Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Gwilym  ab  Howel,  an  affluent 
country  genlleman,  reaidtag  at  his  seat  called  Grach,  in 
Elval,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  Radnorahire.  The  femil; 
residence  of  the  parents  of  Gwladys  was  principally  o 
estate  near  the  town  of  Brecon,  called  Petyn  Gwyn,  in 
parish  of  Garthbrengy.-f     Another  residence  of  theirs  wa* 

*  AltliuDjhlwrfwa  eaiuih^ed  bohb  ODly  sre  bfira  inBadDDed,  GwUdJ^b;  INf 
flPBt  iDHCTlJkBe.  vu  fhe  motber  of  fire  cUldreo,  heruftu  to  be  ootiaBd  |  uA' 
■mong  Dinen,  ot  Tlumu  Vuigbaa  or  nergeii,  rnHrlsd  Ui  EUaa  OUIiiB,  vk* 


I  olelgbl  chUdnsD, 


u  HerlierU),  Dj 


t  Ttauphlliu  Joiisi,  In  lili  Uitar;  orihe  toim  and  ooonlr  of  BnoIinMK,  Mn* 
tho  wbola  ol  OuUilirutT.  >t  ma  ILoe  or  oUier,  ud,  Indeed,  tha  lAola  ef  <il. 


Old  Court,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  "  the  site  of  which 
is  in  a  field  adjoining  LlaudeHo  Cressauwy  Houne,  on  the 
Lanvapley  road,  midway  between  Abergavenny  and  Mon- 
mouth."* She  had  two  brotbera  older  than  herself,  of  the 
respective  nomea  ol  Morgan  and  Thomas  ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  were  all  bom  at  Fetyn  Gwyn,  previous  to  the  year 
1402,  a  period  very  disastrous  to  the  father  of  this  family ; 
fatal  to  his  wife,  and  most  perilous  and  distressing  to  the 
hildren. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  point  so  tardily  con- 
ceded by  the  world,  though  still  opposed  by  bad  novelists 
and  dreary  dramatists  who  deal  in  beatific  heroes  and  dia- 
bolical villains,  that  no  men  are  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad. 
Thus  it  was  with  Sir  David  Gam  ;  in  Welsh  history  bis 
name  ie  a  blot  that  stains  the  fair  page  which  records  his 
deeds ;  while  in  English  or  Anglo- Cambrian  annals  be  shinei 
tbrth  as  a  star  of  some  magnitude. 

The  murder  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  England,  and  the  insurrection  of  Owan 
Glendower,  in  Wales,  were  the  stirring  political  events  of 
these  times,  la  our  accouot  of  "Glendower's  Female 
Family,''  in  this  work,  we  have  stated  the  particulars  of 
that  great  outbreak,  which  agitated  England  and  Wales 
for  fifteen  years.  Thia  rebellion  originating  in  a  private 
wrong  endured  by  that  chieftEun,  after  his  success  in  righting 
himself,  became  the  pretence  for  a  public  regeneration  of 
the  country,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh  who  fa- 
voured Gleadower,  could  onlj  be,  effected  by  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  England,  and  expelling  the  English  entirely  from 
its  soil.  During  the  two  hundred  years  which  had  nearly 
passed  away  since  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  its  last  native 
prince,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, many  of  the  principal  families  in  Wales  not  only 
became    reconciled    to    English    rule,  but   preferred  their 


*viwy).  polDl^d  Aul  tamfi  In  Uie  mLdil  of  ah  airjotnlup  Oeld,  wlilcihlfl  part  or  4 
fftnn  bBloBgllig  to  tb«  duke  af  n«4nl0rt.  cnlkd  U.«puk.  ttae  1II4  orOtd  CtKvt, 
hnuirlr  the  mUteiiea  of  Sir  DiTld  Oim.  It  nu  Ibnnetlr  Ihs  nd  deei  fjt 
perUfalng  la  Bbaglui  CuUe. 
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governinml'  to  that  of  their  native  princes,  of  which  they 
knew  little  beyond  what  they  received  through  the  uncertain 
channels  of  tradition.    Those  Welshmen  who  enjoyed  posts 
of  honour  or  emolument  under  the  English  sovereigns  thus 
had  their  motives  for  loyalty  greatly  strengthened,  and  their 
services  insured  to  the  reigning  monarch.     Of  the  latter 
kind  was  the  family  of  Sir  David  Gam  of  Breconshire. 
With  his  violent  temperament  and  strong   political  biaSf 
although    evidently  stimulated    only   by  expediency,    for 
principle  could  have  no  share  in  his  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  David  Gam  could  view  his  aspiring  country- 
man in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  traitorous  enemy  of  the  sovereign  whom  he 
served ;  wilfully  forgetting  that  Owen  Glendower  had  all 
his  life  been  the  consistent  and  faithful  adherent  of  King 
Richard,  even  beyond  the  grave,*  while  he  himself  espoused 
the  cause  of  an  usurper.     Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  David  Gam,  had  he  acted  on  the 
views  which  he  professed,  and  openly  opposed  in  arms  the 
man  whom  he  had,  as  he  conceived^  doomed  to  destruction. 
But  as  he  descended  to  the  baseness  of  calling  the  dark 
spirit  of  treachery  to  his   aid,  in  ridding    his  »king  of  a 
powerful  foe,  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  deal  with  him 
according  to  the  enormity  of  his  guilt. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Bolingbroke  leaves  him  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  secretly  employed  David  Gam 
to  assassinate  the  enemy  whom  his  forces*  had  failed  to 
crush  in  the  field.  Gam  voluntarily  entered  the  service 
of  Glendower,  and  appeared,  like  the  rest  of  his  partizans, 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  his  cause. 

It  was  in  the  year  1402,  that  bright  period  in  the  ex- 
istence of  Glendower,  when  that  wonderful  man  had  suc- 
cessively triumphed  over  Lord  Reginald  Grey  of  Ruthin 
and  the  various  powers  sent  against  him  by  the  king  of 
England,  that  the  father  ol  the  lady  of  this  memoir  cast 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  father  of  David  Gam  filled  the  same  office 
at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  which  Owen  Glendower  occupied  auder  Klchard  II. ; 
that  of  scutiger  or  squire  to  the  king. 


off  hia  diflguiaa  of  Welsh  patriotiBm,  md  eihihited  himself 
ID  his  true  ohuracter.  It  was  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
coronation  of  the  triumphant  hero  of  the  day,  now  to  be 
traDsformed  into  a  sovereign  prince,  and  clad  in  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty,  when  every  chieftain  came  forward  to 
render  his  willing  homage,  that  David  Gam  was  discoverpd 
— like  the  deu)on  of  malignity — lowering  on  the  imposing 
scene.  He  grasped  a  dag'ger  in  his  hand,  and  stood  pre- 
pared to  rush  forward  and  plunge  it  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
man  hailed  by  his  countrymen  as  the  liberator  of  the  nation 
from  English  bondage,  when  he  was  seised,  aod  atood  con- 
demned, by  his  own  vaunting  confeaaioa  of  his  intent. 
That  the  detected  and  baffled  traitor  was  not  instantly 
put  to  death,  may  be  attributed  to  the  clemency  or  super- 
stition of  Glendower,  who  might  consider  inch  an  act  of 
sererity,  bowecer  well  merited,  as  an  ill  omen  on  the  day 
dedicated  to  thn  celebratiou  of  his  prosperous  fortunes. 
However,  David  Gam  iiad  to  endure  many  yeara  of  close 
captivity  in  a  prison  at  Hacbynllelh,  in  Montgoaaeryshire.' 
Had  Owen  Glendower  limited  his  resentment  to  the 
incarceration  of  his  treacherous  oountryman,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  his  fame,  which  stands  deeply  tarniahed  by 
hia  appalling  proceedings  in  visitiDg  hia  vengeance  on  the 
unoRieuding  family  of  hia  victim.  He  is  recorded  to  have 
entered  Breeonahire  with  a  strong  party  of  hia  followers, 
and  arriving  atPetyn  Gwyn,  seised  on  the  Lady  Gwenlllan, 
nife  of  Gam,  and  after  dishonouring  her  in  the  most  atrociou.'i 
manner,  shut  her  up  in  the  house,  and  burnt  the  mansion  to 
tbe  ground.  After  these  dire  doingn,  at  which  humanity 
shudders,  and  while  the  house  was  still  in  flames,  Owen  ia 
represented  as  fiercely  Iriamphing  in  his  diabolical  revenge, 
as  commemorated  by  himself  in  a  Welsh  Euglyn,  or 
epigram,  Bpontanponsly  produced  on  the  occasion.  Perhaps 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  metrical  art  or  poetic  inspiration, 
never  was  the  devilish  voice  of  a  Fury  muse  awakened  by 
a  more  infernal  tranaoctian,  or  to  a  more    heartless   and 


^^^L       success 


demonittcTBcantStion.     The  chieftain,  in  this  select  litf 
composition,  appearfl  near  the  icene  of  hla  recent  enon 
calling  t(i  a.  shepherd,  one  of  David  Gain's  tenanlH, 
following  magjianiinouf  strain  i — 


Thus  it  was  that  Gwladya,  the  iadj  of  our  memoir,  a 
l>er  two  brothers,  though  both  ber  seniors,  Etiil  but  yon 
cbildreD,  so  awfully  lost  their  unhappy  mother,  how  tbM 
children  were  prenerved  from  the  murderous  violence  h 
described,  has  never  been  recorded  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
raised  that  they  nere  at  this  time,  either  in  the  care  of  fost< 
parents,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  :  or  that 
confusion  of  the  nasault  ihej  were  safely  borne  away  b 
some  attached  servants,  and  brought  to  their  fttber's  olhc 
mansion,  Old  Court,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

Alii'T  this  horrible  Uktaatrophe,  David  Gam  remained . 
prisouer  at  Machynlleth  [iill  ten  years,  and  was  liberated  ^ 
length  by  the  intervention  of  the  ting  of  England, 
circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  a  privSit 
understanding  between  them,  previous  to  Gam's  entrsnct 
into  the  service  of  Ulendowfr  ;  which,  if  (rue,  will  accoun 
for  the  peculiar  conduct  which  we  have  detailed  of  tl 
former.  "Jo  ibe  year  1412,"  observes  Theophilus  Jout 
"  David  Gam  was  still  in  durance,  and  Henry  negociatin 
for  bis  release.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  permittiQi 
hy  icril,  his  esquire,  Llewelyn  ah  Howel,  lather  of  Davl 
Gam,  to  make  use  of  Sir  John  Tiptofle  and  William  BolUle) 
to  treat  with  Glendower  for  his  enlargement  ;  hut  the 

recorded."      The  probability  is,  that   through  th 
successful  interretition  of  his  English  friends,  David  Gaa 


obtained  his  release  about  the  latter  enA  of  tK^ear  1412. 
One  thing,  howener,  is  certain,  that  no  sooner  did  he  gain 
hb  tihertj  than  he  took  ever^  opportunil:;  to  harass  and 
annoy  Glendower  and  hia  partizans.  He  attacked  them 
with  his  own  tenantr}'  aod  the  forces  lef^  at  his  disposal  by 
England,  and  betrayed  the  designs  of  Owen  to  the  king, 
whenever  he  could  discuTer  the:D.  This  conduct  drew  uii 
him  the  vengeance  of  hiit  adversary  once  more,  who  entered 
Monmouthshire  with  the  most  hostile  determination,  and 
destroyed  Gam's  mansion  of  Old  Court,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  that  of  Petyn  Gwyn  in  1402.  Fortoiialely,  in  the 
latter  affair,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  David  Gam,  probably  expecllng  such  a  day 
of  retribution,  from  the  known  character  of  his  enemy,  made 
a  timely  escape  wilh  his  three  children  to  England,  and 
found  refuge  with  his  father,  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV. 

To  dismiss  with  the  best  speed  the  bad  portion  of  Gam's 
character,  and  haaten  towards  the  brilliant  part  of  his 
career,  we  may  here  state,  that  besides  his  Ireaohery  to 
Glendower,  there  is  auotber  heavy  stain  on  his  memory. 
Previous  to  the  transactions  recorded  above,  in  a  bitter 
family  feud,  he  assaulted  a  near  relative,  his  uncle,  and  slew 
him  in  the  street  at  Brecon.  And  now,  liaviag  given  hit 
aoral  of  deeds  the  woTtt  of  icorda,  divested  of  all  local  par- 
tiality, it  will  be  pleasant  to  record  his  future  proceedings, 
which  were  as  honourable  to  his  name  as  the  former  stood 
heinously  disgraceful. 

Tbui  driven  from  their  last  home  in  Wales,  Gwladys, 
with  her  father,  grandfather,  and  her  two  brothers,  found 
her  new  homo  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  at  the 
court  of  its  monarch,  however  strange  at  first,  in  the  course 
of  lime  not  only  endurable,  but  happy.  Here  she  spent 
some  of  the  moat  important  years  of  her  girlhood,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  doubtless  favourable  lo  her  education, 
in  the  acquirement  of  ihe  accomplishments  of  her  time, 
which  BO  eminently  fitted  her  to  grace  that  station  in 
society,  to  which  she  was  called  iu  after  time.  What 
other  adianlages  she  gained  from  this  change  of  nation, 
language,  and  manners,  we  are  not  informed,  uor,  whatcYer 
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they  mig^l  be,  whether  thoy  pennanently  added  to  her 
ttock  of  happiaesB.  It  would  appear  that  about  the  leTen- 
teenth  year  a(  her  age  Gwyladya  returned  to  WaJes 
as  ahe  woa  married  at  a  very  early  age  to  Rosser  Vychaoi 
Anglicised  into  Roger  Vanghan,  Esq.,  of  Bredwardine 
Castle,  in  Herefordshire,*  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
high  respectahilitj ;  an  especial  friend  of  her  fether'e,  and  id 
after  yeora  his  companion  in  arms  in  the  hard  (ought  battle 
field  of  Agineourt.  From  the  period  of  her  marriage  she 
never  again  left  Wales,  but  spent  a  great  portion  of  her 
long  life  in  entire  happiness  at  the  castle  of  Bredwardine. 
In  the  famous  elegy  written  on  her  by  the  poet  Lewis 
Glyncothi,  she  is  especially  praised  for  her  patronage  of 
the  Welsh  language  ;  ao  that  it  appears  her  long  residence 
in  England  did  not  cool  her  affection  either  for  her  mother 
tongue  or  ber  fatbecland.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
those  Welsh  partiians  of  the  English  court,  her  fother'i 
select  friends,  among  whom  she  spent  her  days,  might  bnv  ' 
evinced  their  partiality  for  the  English  language,  whi  ~ 
they  introduced  into  and  encouri^ed  in  Wales ;  and  douU 
less  it  was  to  counteract  this  unpatriotic  influence  t 
Gwladya  personally  encouraged  the  vernacnlar  Welslv 
She  was  not  only  a  supporter  of  her  native  language  but^ 
liberal  encourager  of  everylhing  laudable  in  Cambrii 
nationality;  especblly  of  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  bef 
time,  to  whose  occasional  or  regular  periodic  visits  l'  *" 
munificent  balls  of  Bredwardine  were  i 
plenteous  board  and  hirtas  bom  prepared,  and  the  final  J 
"  largeas/'  in  gold  and  silver,  with  other  gifts,  liberally 
distributed.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  were  neither 
newspapers,  magazines,  nor  reviews,  circulatiDg  in  those 
days,  the  appreciation  of  this  order  of  men,  who  travelled  ■ 
through  every  district    of  the  principatily,    and   t 


every  m&naion  of  aote,  woa  held  in  very  high  regard  by 
the  weallhy,  who  alone  could  afford  to  entertain  and  reward 
Ih^m,  that  they  were  litt^rttlly  iDdispeneiblei  and,  indeed, 
it  was  no  alight  degree  of  affluence  that  proved  equal  to 
such  aa  e:( tensive  eipeudifure.  In  Lewis  Glyncolhi's 
elegy,  among  other  honourable  designations,  Gwladye  is 
called  "the  strength  and  support  of  Gwentiand  and  the 
land  of  Brychan"  (lhecountie»  of  Momniiulb  and  Brecon)  ■" 
the  poor  of  which  countries  ahe  supported  on  a  very  ex- 
teoaive  scale. 

Previous  to  the  year  1415,  ahe  had  be  tome  the  mother 
of  five  children,  aome  of  ivhom  in  after  time  performed 
eonapicuous  parla  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  Her  three 
sons  were  Walkin,  Thomas,  and  Roaaer;  and  her  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Blanch,  Tbey  were  all  united 
in  marriage  with  per:toDe  of  the  first  consideration  in  their 
day.  Walkin  roarried  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Wogan  i 
Thomas  espoused  the  daring  and  eccentric  Ellen  Gethin, 
OS  narrated  in  her  memoir ;  and  Roaser  (afterwards  known 
as  the  second  Sir  Boger  Vaughan  of  TretoweO,  became 
the  husband  of  the  beantiftil  Cicely,  daughter  of  Thomas 
ah  Philip  Vychan,  of  Talgarth,  celebrated  as  "D&m 
.■>iiiir'  in  one  of  the  puems  of  Lewis  GlynoolhL  ller 
daughters  were  equally  well'  marrii'd  ;  Elizabeth  became 
the  wife  of  a  gentleman  named  Grtffilh  ab  Eineon;  and 
Blanch  was  united  to  an  Engiliihuiau  of  fortune  of  the 
name  of  John   Milwater. 

The  tranquility  and  happiness  which  hail  thus  far  fa- 
voured (he  married  days  of  Gwladya  wire  now  about  to 
take  their  departure,  and  to  be  aucceedtd  by  fatal  nan, 
and  Iheir  usual  consequences  of  preniature  dtath  and  un- 
availio^  sorrow.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  tlie 
political  hemisphere  of  England  i  Henry  IV.  had  been 
struck  off  the  list  of  living  moourchs,  and  his  throne  tilled 
by  his  heroic  sun,  Henry  V.,  more  honoured  in   Wales  by 

i>I  Hsmbrdibln. 
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his  popular  designation  of  Harry  of  Monmouth.  The  year 
1415  saw  that  daring  prince  embark^ the  contiheBt for 
the  inTasion  of  France,  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  be 
claimed  in  right  of  its  conquest  by  his  ancestor,  Edward  III. 
Among  the  many  thousands  who  formed  his  army  were 
David  Gam,  the  father  of  Gwladys^  Rosser  Vyehan,  or 
Roger  Vaughan,  her  husband,  and  her  third  son  of  the 
same  name,  then  a  ?erj  young  man  and  recently  married. 
Of  the  three,  the  latter  alone  was  destined  to  see  his  home 
and  kindred  again. 

As  the  lady  of  our  memoir  derived  her  principal  ckiim  to 
distinction  from  her  birth  and  marriages,  that  is  to  say, 
from  her  near  relationship  to  no  less  than  four  of  the  heroes 
of  Agineourt  (her  father,  son,  and  two  husbands),  a  summary 
of  the  perils,  sufferings,  and  exploits  of  the  army  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  that  embarked  for  France  on  this 
memorable  occasion  becomes  essential  here;  which  we 
shall  abridge  to  a  needful  compass  of  brevity,  from  different 
versions  of  national  historians. 

King  Henry  embarked  with  his  army  at  Southampton, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1415.  His  fleet  consisted  of  1500 
transport  ships,  in  which  were  embarked  6000  men  at  arms, 
and  20,000  archers,*  making  in  all  50,000  men.  He  landed 
his  troops  at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Normandy,  on  the  21st  of 
August;  and  without  loss  of  time  marched  on  to  Harfleur, 
a  fortified  town  nine  miles  distant,  and  invested  it.  After 
a  siege  of  five  weeks,  the  garrison,  which  had  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  surrendered.  Henry  took  possession  of 
the  town,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  repeopled  it  with 
a  colony  of  Englishmen.f  With  great  prudence  the  king 
caused  Harfleur  to  be  entirely  repaired,  and  placed  in  a 
good  state  of  defence,  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  adverse 
fortune.  In  the  mean  tin>e  he  sent  a  written  challenge  to 
the  dauphin,  then  the  representative  of  royalty  in  France 

*  So  says  Bapin,  but  Monstrelet  states  24,000  archen. 

i  He  put  forth  a  proclamation  that  all  persons  who  would  come  over  from 
England  and  settle  at  Harfleur  should  have  houses  secured  to  them  and  their 
heirs ;  upon  which  great  numbers  transplanted  thcmselyes  and  families  thither. 


during  the  insanily  of  hia  father,  Charles  VI.*  Henrjf  now 
formed  the  resolution  of  marchiog'  bi«  land  through  France, 
towards  the  Englteh  town  of  Calais.  His  army  at  thU 
time  was  dreadfullj  afflicted  with  the  ftui,  which  had 
carried  off  aome  of  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  i 
aoliiierg;  while  in  fact  an  entire  fourth  of  bis  army  naa 
sntTering  in  the  complaint. 

The  French  having  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  English 
tinff  prepnred  their  forces  and  threw  every  possible  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  march,  broke  down  all  the 
bridges  and  causeways  in  his  route,  and  intrenched  them- 
selves in  forttDed  places,  while  every  fiird  or  passable  place 
ou  the  rivers  were  strongly  guarded  by  troopa.  Added  to 
these  disheartening  obstacles,  the  horrors  of  famine  beset 
them  wherever  they  moved,  as  all  the  caltle  were  driven  ofi' 
on  their  approich,  and  all  the  provisions  which  could  not 
be  timely  removed,  destroyed.  Never  perhaps,  on  the  most 
trying  of  occasions,  had  the  pecaliirities  of  English  nation- 
ality under  the  gloom  of  diaaslrous  fortune,  been  displayed 
more  advantageously,  and  placed  on  a  par  with  Roman 
daring  and  endurance,  in  the  best  days  of  her  virtaoas 
republic.  Hannibal's  decisive  measure  of  burning  his  ships 
to  prevent  the  posaibilily  of  retreat,  was  not  more  demon* 
atrative  of  indomitable  resolution,  (ban  the  determination 
of  the  English  king  to  march  forward;  although  safety 
within  the  walls  of  Harfleur  was  in  the  rear,  and  o  proba- 
bility of  annihilation  in  the  van.  But  Henry  had  one 
advantage  over  ibe  hei'oea  of  antiquity ;  his  devoted  follow- 
ers reqitired  no  impulsive  measures  to  drive  ibem  fbrwardi 
or  to  scare  from  them  despondent  thoughts  of  retreat.  Hia 
small  army,  to  a  man,  although  suffering  intensely  by 
disease,  starvation,  and  fiitigue,  that  daily  thinned  their 
Dumber^,  were  as  eager  as  himeelf  to  continue  theit  onward 
course  to  Calais.     Rapin  says  he  continued  his  march  along 


ihe  Summe  with  a  resolution  to  face  whatever  danger  a waite 
them  OD  tbe  other  tide.  As  the  puaages,  however,  wer 
iiu  longer  dcfenile^,  he  found  one  between  St.  Quintin  bd 
Peronne,  where,  on  the  I9th  October  he  caused  his  arm, 
to  pasB.  But  when  thb  obstacle,  which  had  hitherl 
seemixt  the  grealesi,  wis  n^moved,  the  Etiglish  armj'  fuuD 
Themselves  in  no  btlter  condilion.*  They  soon  learnt  th« 
the  FrpDch  were  iiiinienael<r  their  superiura  in  oamerict 
iitrengib,  health;  and  unharrasseJ,  issuing  in  all  directioa 
from  their  cuinfortable  <|uar|pr9,  buojant  in  spirits  and  ful 
of  insolent  swagger,  prepared  to  waylay  and  give  iben 
batrle,  ai  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  them. 

"  While  the  EngUsh  monarch  and  his  army  were  on  thai 
route  io  this  deplorable  condition,  the  constable  of  Franse 
who  was  (he  commander  in  chief,  and  the  princes  who  warq 
in  the  Fcenuh  army,  sent  three  heralds  (o  offer  him  batlla^ 
leaving  him  Co  choose  the  time  and  place.  ULory  rejniedf, 
as  he  had  been  long  upon  hU  march  (o  Calais,  they 
have  fought  bim  when  they  pleased ;  and  if  they  intended. 
it,  there  was  no  occanion  to  appoint  a  time  or  place ;  for  ba 
was  resolved  to  pursue  his  march,  and  they  should  alwayti 
lind  bim  ready  tu  received  thBm.''j'  Thus  the  French  armjr 
t>elng  posted  on  his  route,  il  was  not  possible  to  pass  without. 
fighting;  he  resolved  therefore  to  prep  ire  for  battU 
the  22nd  October  the  French  genarala  sent  bim  word  by  ii 
herald,  that  on  the  Friday  following,  Octolier  2Sth  thejr 
would  give  him  baltli'.  Henry  who  had  already  taken  hisi 
resolution,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  in  token  of  Ihi 
dialitj  with  which  he  received  his  welcome  tidings,  with 
that  royal  munificence  which  so  signally  gract'd  his  cha- 
racter, he  presented  the  herald  with  a  rich  robe  and  two 
hundred  crowns."  Daring  the  three  days  before  the  battle, 
Henry  never  ceased  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage,  bj 


the  promiie  of  rewards  aorl  honours,  and  b;  all  other  means 
coodacive  to  that  end.  He  represented  to  them  the  glory 
of  their  oDoestors,  «ha  obtained  the  victories  of  Cressf  sad 
Poiatiera,  and  demonstrated  to  tbam  Ihe  necessitf  of  con- 
quering their  enemies  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their 
present  and  avoid  sitll  greater  miseries.  "  Uis  exhortations 
wrought  so  wonderful  an  eflect,  that  the  officers  aod  Bnldien, 
for  from  dreading  the  number  of  their  foen,  were  extremely 
eager  to  engage."  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  father  of 
the  ladj  of  our  memoir  again  oomes  under  public  notice. 
On  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  newa  being 
brought  to  the  king  that  the  French  arrnj  were  on  the 
march  towards  him,  and  that  they  were  eicGcdingly  nume- 
rous,  he  detached  Captain  Gam  to  observe  their  motion  and 
their  review  number.  The  valiant  David  having  narrowly 
eyed  the  advancing  French,  found  them  to  exceed  the  En- 
glish in  an  immense  degree.  The  Welslimon  however,  wag 
too  good  a  soldier  to  render  a  rash  and  literal  account, 
which  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  daunting  the  eager 
courage  o£  his  fellow  sotdieri,  thetefore  put  forth  his 
Cambrian  wit,  and  gave  a  guarded  and  evasive  answer 
gallantly  reporting,  that  there  were  "enough  to  be  lalled,e7iough 
to  be  taken  pHsonerl,  and  enovfth  to  run  auiai/.''  This  pithy, 
well -conceived,  and  well-timed  answer,  even  memorable  for 
its  spirit  and  originality,  had  its  due  effect ;  the  king  was 
delighted  with  it ;  and  the  army  excited  by  it  lo  tlie  wildest 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  waited  anxiously  for  the  hour  of  the 

Meanwhile  the  French,  presuming  on  their  numbers,  and 
confident  of  victory,  were  matiiog  rejoicings  iu  their  camp. 
If  we  may  believe  English  hiatoriana,  says  Rapin,  so  con- 
fident of  success  were  the  French  leaders  that  they  sent  to 
the  king  to  knon  what  be  wonldgive  for  his  ransom.  Henry 
despising  the  bravado,  replied,  *'  that  a  few  hours  would 
shew  mhose  core  it  would  be  to  provide  ransom.''  The 
French  might  well  presume  on  their  strengtli,  as  in  number 
they  were  mi  times  greater  than  the  English,*  fresh,  healthy, 
•  McniMBl  owns  ihat  Uia  French  were  font  ttmM  lavnttot  vottfttotVisa-, 
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k'boiiiiiiing  with  provisiuns,  sad  labouring  under  do  iaco 
venience.  The  English,  on  the  contrary  were  for  the  mC 
p&rt,  nick  of  the  flux  ever  since  they  left  Harfleur,  ^ievoua 
fatigued  with  a  month's  march  through  a  hostile  eounli 
in  very  seTsre  winter  weather,  during  witich  they  were  hi 
slarvej,  and  would  have  perielied  for  hunger,  but  for  1: 
prudence  of  the  king. 

"  On  the  25lh  October,  the  day  appointed  for  the  battis 
the  two  armies    were  drawn  up  as    : 
The   constable  D'Albret,    commiited 
unpardonable  fault  in  choosing  for  the  field  of  battle  a  nam 
ground,  flanked  on  one  aide  by  a  rivulet,  and  on  the  otln 
by  a  large  wood.     He  thereby  lost  a!)  the  advantage  whit 
the  superiority  of  number  and  especially  in  borae,  could  gii 
It  is  most  certain  this  general  ought  to  have  post* 
himself  in  a  large  and  open  place,  where  he  might  have  hi 
his  power  to  surround  the  English,  who  were  but  i 
handful  of  men  in  comparison  with    bis   army.      But  by 
drawing  up  on  so  narrow  a  ground,  he  waa  furced  to  makt 
i  front  no  larger  than  that   of   the  enemies,  and  thereby 
depriving   himself  of  a  very  manifest  advantage.     Neither 
an  it  be  said  that  the  choice  of  the  flcid  of  battle  was  not 
nlirely  in  his  own  breast.     As  the  English  were  marchiug 
fur  Calaia,  it  was  his  busioess  to  expect  them  on  ft  ipainous 
plain,  capable  of  containing  his  whole  army,  and  where  they 
might  hare  fought  at  once.      His  blindness  therefore  was 
astonishing,  and  can  be  aacribed  only  to  his  presumption  and 
incapacity   as  a  general.      He  seems  to  have   intended  to 
atop  up  that  narrow  passage,  that  the  English  might  not 
roceed,  without  considering  such  a  precaution  can  only  be 
advantageous  to  the  weakest.* 

While  the  French  were  drawing  up  Henry  detached  a 
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body  of  400  lancers,  lo  go  and  post  themselves  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemj,  bebiod  the  wood,  on  the  left  of  the 
field  of  battle.  He  lodged  moreover  200  archera  in  a  low 
mesdoiv  fenced  with  bushes  od  the  right.  Such  was  his 
army  of  reserve.  In  drawing  up  hU  forces,  he  could  make 
but  two  lines,  by  reaaou  of  the  small  number  of  his  troops- 
Edward  duke  of  York  commanded  the  first,  and  ihe  king 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ihe  second,  with  a  gold  crown  on 
his  helmet  for  a  orest,  and  oear  him  was  the  standard  of 
England,  la  this  posture  he  expected  the  French  voald 
advance  to  ottack  him.  Perceiving,  however,  that  they  did 
not  move,  he  sent  for  some  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
said  to  them  nilh  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  since  our  ene- 
mies have  intercepted  ouP  way,  let  us  proceed,  and  break 
through  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  Upon 
these  words  he  directed  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  to  gire 
the  signal  lo  commence  the  battle  which  be  did  by  throwing 
up  his  truncheon  into  the  air.  Immediately  the  soldiers 
of  the  foremast  ranks,  removing  the  stakes  which  had  been 
set  in  the  front,  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  cavalry,  the  whole 
army  with  a  mighty  shoot  moved  forward.  After  advancing 
a  little  thej  made  a  halt,  expecting  their  enemies,  but 
finding,  they  did  not  stir  continued  their  march  in  good 
order.  When  they  came  within  bowshot,  the  foremost 
ranks  fixed  the  stAkes;*  interweaving  and  bending  them  a 
little  towards  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of 
chosen  archers  advancing  some  paces,  began  to  let  fly  upon 
the  enemy  a  shower  of  arrows,  a  yard  long,  nhicli  being 
shot  by  men  of  dexterity  and  strength,  did  the  greater 
,  among  the  French,  as  they  stood  extremely 
close,  and  had  scarce  room  to  move.     The  French  cavalry 


^adntncing  at  Leiiglb  to  repulse  the  archers,  these  last  uimbtf 
retreated  behind  the  stakes,  wilb  a  woDderiiil  diecipli 
Khich  the  kiug  hod  eiercUed  them  himself  for  some  days. 
Meanwhile  the  200  bowmeu  concealed  in  tbe  pteaduw, 
riaing  op  on  a  sudden,  plied  the  horse  with  their  arrows, 
who  were  put  in  the  greatesi  disorder,  as  the  horses  sunk 
ap  to  their  knees  in  the  ground,  softened  by  the  rains. 
The  English  seeing  this  confusion,  threw  awej  ibeir  bows, 
and  fell  upon  their  sDemies,  sword  in  hand.  The  English, 
it  b  said,  were  for  the  moat  part,  forced  to  fight  naked  from 
the  waist  downwards,  bj  reason  of  their  distemper.  Uow- 
ever,  as  the  first  line  of  the  French  consisted  of  all  the  best 
troops  in  their  aroij,  this  cbarse  though  verji  vigorous 
was  repulsed  with  some  loss  onTba  side  of  the  English, 
But  that  was  not  capable  of  disheartening  men,  determined 
to  conquer  or  die.  After  brtathlDg  awhile,  tbey  charged 
agdn,  with  such  resolution  that  it  was  not  posuble  for  their 
enemies  tu  stand  the  shock.  Tliis  second  attack  was  the 
more  difficult  to  be  repulsed,  as  at  the  same  time  the  French 
felt  themselves  set  upon  in  the  flank  bj  the  English  horse 
ambushed  behind  the  wood.  Then  it  was  that  the  utmost 
disorder  ensued  among  the  troops,  so  vigorously  pressed  by 
their  enemies,  who  slew  without  mercj  whatever  cama  in 
their  vfoy.  The  ficat  line  of  the  French  at  length  taking  to 
flight,  (after  seeing  the  constable  killed,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  officers,  and  most  of  the  princes  and  general* 
made  ptisoners.)  the  English  found  themselves  stopped  by 
the  second  line  which  came  to  repair  the  disorder. 

Meanwhile  Henry  advancing  with  his  second  line,  as  the 
first  gained  ground,  stood  ready  to  support  his  men, 
who  would  hsvti  been  in  duDger  of  being  routed,  if  he  had 
been  farther  off.  Whilst  the  first  body,  after  so  gallant  a 
light,  were  retiring  to  the  light  and  left,  to  make  way  for 
the  king  and  to  rally  in  hia  rear,  Henry  alighting  from  bis 
horse,  presented  himself  to  an  enemy  with  an  undauoted 
countenance.  The  date  of  Alencon,  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  France,  advanced  at  the  bead  of  his  body,  with 
great  intrepidity,  hoping  by  liis  conduct  and  valour  to  repair 
the  disgrace  received  by  his  countrymen.     Henry,  for  hia 
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part,  marching  with  a  fierceness  heightened  by  the  eucoes* 
of  hii  £rst  [ronps,  charged  tbe  iiecond  line  with  a  valour 
equal  to  that  of  the  moBt  renowned  heroes  of  nnliquitj. 
He  fought  on  foot  at  tlie  head  of  his  men,  rushing  among 
the  thickest  of  the  enemiesi  as  forgetting  that  upon  his  life 
depended  the  fate  of  the  army. 

The  result  of  this  battle  will  ever  serve  tu  prove  the 
poverty  of  military  geniua  in  Franco  at  ' 
the  following  anecdote  illustrates  how  slightly  some  of  Ihcir 
high  born  v/ere  actuated  by  chivalrous  feeling,  and  how 
ttrongly,  by  dastardly  hravo-like  enterprizes  for  culling  off 
or  aaiassinnting  the  most  illustrious  of  their  foes,  who 
otherwise,  hy  the  chance  of  war  might  escape  in  a  fsir- 
fbught  field.  During  the  preparation  for  the  hattle,  it 
appenrs  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  most  active  of  the  French 
commanders,  had  conceived  a  very  singnlar  scheme  for  the 
certain  destruclion  of  ihe  English  king,  as  uuknightly  and 
murderous  as  ever  was  planned  hy  the  horbarily  of  a  savage 
— and  this  too  in  an  age  when  noblemen  generally  plumed 
themselves  on  their  chivalrous  hearing  towards  an  open  foe. 
Ha  engaged  siiteen  French  knights  by  a  solemn  sacramental 
oalh,  taken  in  the  church  where  they  watched,  fasted,  and 
prayed,  during  (he  entire  night  previous  to  the  day  of  bstlle, 
that  tbey  should  forsake  every  object  in  the  field  to  ensure 
the  death  of  Henry,  whom  they  were  to  surround,  and  not 
quit  till  they  laid  him  dead  on  the  earth.  Agreeably  to 
their  engagement  they  now  took  measures  for  attaining 
their  end,  and  had  succeeded  in  unhorsing  the  king,  when 
David  Gam  discovered  his  peril,  and  saw' the  "Royal 
Harrj"  with  the  regal  orown  which  encircled  his  helmet 
partly  beaten  off  his  brow,  fighting  on  foot,  scarcely  able  !!> 
wield  his  ballle-axe,  while  slightly  supported  hy  a  few 
exhausted  followers.  In  all  the  wild  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  David  Gam  called  aloud,  in  right  good  raoj 
Welnh,  for  the  men  of  Brecon  to  come  forward  and  save  th« 
king.  Ue  was  soon  answered  by  hia  son-in-law 
and  grandson,  the  two  Roger  Vaughans,  Waller  Lloyd, 
and  William  ah  Thomas,  who,  with  othisr  WtViWwm. 
nubing  forward  made  a  desperate  c\im£c,  mA  wiKRtiAfci- 
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in  cutting  down  ever;  one  of  these  unknigbtlj  knighti  of 

Bat  the  pereoDBl  perilRorRingHeTirj'were  not  yet  orer;    . 
"  the  beat  of   the   battle  increasiog',    H^nrj,   alill    mors  J 
animated  by  hia   past  danger,  gave  eignal    proofs  of    his  a 
valuur,  and  drew  apon  him  ihe  bravest  of hU  snemies.  TllKV 
Duke  of  Gloucester  bis  brother,  (the  good  Duke   1 
phrey,)  who  foug!it  by  his  aide,  being  knocked  down,  k 
long  covered  him  with  bis  owu  body,  to  prevent  his  bun 
killed.      By  this  bold  iictiun  be  was  so  exposed  th&t  ■ 
length  he  received  so  great  a  blow  on  the  head  that  he  Mti 
on  hia  knees.     But  his  guard  iDimedlately  advancing,  TO' 
puieed  the  enemy  and  gave  bim  time  to  rise.     The  kjn^i' 
danger  and  the  vrondera  be  perfomied,  inspired  bis  troo| 
with  a  sort  of  fury.     On  a  sudden,  as  it  were  by  geneM 
cDoaent,  the   English  soldiers    encouraging    one   anothl 
rushed  upon  their  enemies,  and  by  their  violent  and  M 
expected    attack,    put    them  in   such   disorder  that  tbd( 
leaders   could  never  repair  it.     Henry  improTing  this  ad^ 
vantage,   pressed  them   vigorously,   to  hinder  them  frenB. 
recovering   nat   of   their  surprise;    knowing  this  waa  A^ 
moment  in  which  the  victory  was  to  be  decided, 
disorder  increasing  by  reason   of  their  grent  numbers  ma^- 
want  of  room,  they  began  at  length  only  to  tight  in  retraalk,' 
in   such  manner  as   showed   ttiey  would  quickly  take  t 
flight. 

The  duke  of  Alencon,  enraged  to  see  the  battle  lost  by  tin 
defeat  of  the  second  line,  and  despairing  that  the  thin 
would  be  able  to  restore  the  Rght,  generously  resolved  f 
die  honorably,  rather  than  turn  his  back,  and  survive  U 
country's  disgrace.  So,  regardless  of  a  life  he  was  detM 
mined  to  loae,  with  a  small  number  of  brave  a 
persons,  he  furiouBly  made  way  with  his  sword  through  the 
English  troops,  and  everywhere  Bought  the  king  of  England, 
in  eipeclalioD  of  revenging,  by  one  blow,  the  loss  Frsnee 
had  that  day  sustained.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  Henry, 
who  thought  of  nothing  lesa  than  concealicg  himself.  The 
moment  the  duke  saw  bim,  he  ran  at  him.  and  crying  out 
he  wfltllieDukeof  AleDconito&^Mse&»o'iSQ\aiX^\a«<t<a_ 


his  head,  that  it  cleared  off  one  half  of  the  gold  c< 
helmet  Henrj  not  being  able  to  parry  this  blow,  was  not 
slew  to  revenge.  la  return  he  struck  the  duke  to  the 
ground,  and  with  repeated  blows  slew  two  of  his  br&ve 
BtteodantB.  Id  an  iuatant  the  duke  was  surrounded  bj  a 
crowd  of  eaemies,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king's  endeavours  to  save  him.  The  death  of  the 
duke  of  AlenooD  entirely  discouraging  his  troopsi  they 
openly  took  to  flight. 

The  third  line  of  the  French  being  9till  fresh  and  in  good 
order,  might  have  renewed  the  battle,  but  their  hearts  failing 
at  the  sight  of  the  present  and  past  slaughter,*  it  was  not 
in  the  poner  of  their  leaders  to  make  them  adrance.  So 
finding  themselves  reduced  to  a  uecestity  of  retreating  with- 
out fighting,  tbey  left  the  flying  troops  of  the  second  line 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  who  closely  pursued 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  English,  having  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  kill  state  prisoners,  exercised  pity  or  oruelty 
according  as  every  one  was  naturally  iaclined.  The  king 
was  no  sooner  relieved  by  the  Welsh  from  his  imminent 
peril  than  three  of  the  foremost  of  his  rescuers  paid  tha 
penalty  of  their  loyally  and  daring  i  these  were  David  GaiD( 
his  son-in-Uw  the  elder  Vaiighan,  and  Walter  Lloyd — who 
dropped  down  on  Ibe  field,  exhausted  with  their  euperhumaa 
exertions  and  loss  of  blood :  they  were  in  fact  dying  of  their 
mortal  wounds.  When  Henry  heard  of  their  condition,  haw 
that  they  were  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  agonies  of  these  brava 
men,  knighted  the  three  on  the  field,  where  ihey  soon  atl«r- 
wards  expired. 

One  event  connected  with  this  battle  will  ever  rem^n  a 
subject  of  regret,  a  massacre  at'  a  portion  of  the  French 
prisoners,  related  at  large  in  Rapin,  who  thus  remarks  on 
the  untoward  circumstance.  "  It  is  a  pity  so  glorious  a 
victory  was  sullied  by  this  rash  massacre.  It  may  however 
be  excused,  by  the  impossibility  of  the  English  being  able 
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to  guard  their  prisoners,*  and  by  the  king's  just  fears,  that 
these  same  prisoners  would  turn  against  him,  during  the 
fight,  which  he  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  renewing." 

After  the  battle  the  king^s  first  care  was  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  80  signal  and  unexpected  a  victory.  The  fight 
began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  almost 
five  in  the  afternoon.  Henry  not  thinking  proper  to  con- 
tinue his  march,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  his  army  too  much  re- 
turned to  Masconcelles,  where  he  had  encamped  the  fore- 
going night. t 

However  glorious  and  flattering  this  unparalleled  Tictory 
might  be  to  national  pride,  it  was  a  mournful  day  to  the 
kindred  of  the  slain,  to  view  the  vacant  places  at  the  family 
hearths,  where  fathers,  ^ons,  and  brothers  were  wont  to  be 
assembled  at  the  social  meal  or  evening,  meeting ;  and  to 
none  more  than  to  the  unhappy  Gwladys,  when  she  leamt 
from  the  lips  of  her  weeping  son  that  both  her  husband  and 
her  father  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Agincourt,  and  never 
could  greet  her  sight  again,  nor  their  voices  fill  her  ear  f 
The  bearer  of  these  dismal  tidings,  her  third  and  youngest 
son,  now  bore  the  title  of  Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  having  like 
his  renowned  grandfather  and  father  been  created  Knight 
Banneret  on  the  field  of  battle;  thus,  both  his  mother  and 
his  wife  respectively  became  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
styled  Lady  Vaughan ;  the  first  of  Bredwardine,  and  the 
latter  of  Tretower. 

Both  these  ladies  were  destined  soon  after  to  lose  their 
designations ;  the  younger  lady  Vaughan,  soon  after  the 

*  Accordinsr  to  J.  des  Urstns,  ihey  amonnted  to  fbarteen  thousand ;  and 
eonsequently  equalled,  or  ralher  exceeded  in  uamber  all  the  English  forces. 

t  In  a  note  to  Rapln's  records  of  this  battle  it  Is  stated,  **the  carious  readw 
may  see  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  persons  slain  or  taken  prisoners  la 
this  batUe,  in  Jean  Le  Fevre,  who  says  he  was  in  the  English  army.  He  stateft 
that  in  all  there  were  ten  thousand  French  killed,  of  whom  seven  or  eight 
thousand  were  noble,  and  above  a  hundred  of  them  princes,  who  liad  banners 
carried  before  them  in  the  field.  On  the  side  of  the  English  there  were  alaia 
only  the  duke  of  York,  the  young  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  if  we  may  believe  certain 
English  historians,  not  above  four  knights,  one  esquire,  and  twenty^  eight 
eommon  soldiers.  Some  IiowQTer»  Yrltkx  ibox«  vtobaJiUity  afiOxia^  tha  En^^UaU 
Jo§t  (oar  haadred  men.  * 


retutnof  horhualMind,  was  marked  for  an  early  grave ;  while 
the  elder  kd;  who  bore  that  Qame,  theaabject  of  our  memoir, 
lost  ihia  boDnurable  title  in  a  maoDer  bj  no  means  to  be 
regrettad,  the  pBrticulara  of  which  remain  to  be  related. 

Ainoii):;  the  viallors  of  aurxloleni^e  lo  ibe  Lad;  Gwladja, 
was  a^oiing  m.in  of  rank  and  wealthof  aiieiglibourii>g  houie 
in  MiinmoiUhBhire,  who  had  also  shsrpd  the  perils  and 
gained  hb  title  and  Inurels  in  the  battle  field  of  .Agincourt, 
at  the  Bauie  time  with  her  late  husband  sod  father;  this  wai 
Sir  William  ah  Thomas,  lord  of  Ebajclaa  Caslle.  That 
gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  fomons  Thomas  ab  Gwlljrm, 
renowned  in  his  day  for  bis  lltemry  taste,  exienftive  property, 
and  priocely  encouragement  of  the  bards  and  minatrsU, 
The  mother  of  Sir  William  was  a  lady  of  great  amiability 
and  considerable  properly,  named  Maud,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  ilnhn  Morley,  [roia  wham  he  inherited  the  noble  caelle 
and  lordship  of  Rhaglan.  As  an  intimacy  had  existed  be- 
tween the  families  of  Dredwardine  and  Rhaghin  Castle  pre- 
vious to  her  huibind's  death)  the  merits  of  this  i^entleman 
were  not  unlinown  lo  the  Lady  Gwladya  ;  nor  did  he  coma 
less  recommended  in  being  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourti 
Therefore  it  could  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  her  conlem- 
poraries  that  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  raonm* 
ing,  Sir  Williim  ab  Thomas  became  the  accepted  suitor  of 
the  lady  of  our  memoir;  or  in  due  course  of  time,  that  she 
was  led  by  him,  once  more  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

A  more  appropriate  union  than  this,  could  scarcely  be 
conceiveil,  even  in  the  estimation  of  a  censure- pmne  world — 
BO  apt,  by  the  agency  of  its  female  members,  to  constitute 
itself  ajudge  and  dictator  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  on 
such  occasions,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  indifference  to 
tastes  and  feelinas  of  the  parlies  principally  concerned  I 
What  greater  mark  of  profound  esteem  for  the  memory  of 
the  departed  oouM  the  Udy  have  shoiin,  than  to  have  espODsed 
the  friend  of  her  late  husband — a  surviving  brother  in  arma 
of  the  fatal  fight  that  nidoffed  her !  Perhaps  il  may  be 
answered — to  have  conlinued  a  widiiw  lo  Ihe  end  of  her 
days.  But  be  it  rememheied,  tha.t,her  ftta\,n\mnw^e'««s.»fc 
an  un us uaj/f  early  ago;   and  thai  ftUWagV  Ocie  Xftu^aet  ** 
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five  c)iildreo,  Gwladja  was  a  young  widon  at  (he  period  of 
the  battle  of  Agincourl  i  Bnciety  thereftre  would  be  exact* 
log  too  much,  under  thuse  circamstnnces,  to  require  the  sa- 
crifice of  ao  niDch  youth,  beaut]',  and  capacity  lo  an  oaten- 
tatioua  deedless  widowhood,  when  active  usefulness  in  tha'i 
iphere  of  married  life  carried  mnre  commeiidntion  Iban  gi 
•eDse  could  possibly  assign  to  the  most  dsroted  eiislenci 
unavailing  mourning.  On  the  part  of  the  gentleraan, 
■election  of  the  jonng  widowed  daughter  of  the  renovned 
Sir  David  Gam,  must  have  met  the  warm  approbatioa  of  bia 
fricnda,  nnd  the  universal  admiration  of  the  public,  among' 
whom  the  newly  married  pair  formed  the  ccnire  c ' 

If  the  appropriateness  of  the  match  gave  general  satiafae- 
lion  in  the  first  instance,  the  superior  inannEr  in  which  ths 
Lady  Gwladya  fulfilled  the  duties  to  which  the  iras  no* 
called,  B9  the  elevated  mistress  of  the  celebrated  L'astle  a 
Khagtsn,  must  have  called  forth  a  irihule  of  applause  fron 
all  parties.  A  houae  so  renoHned  for ila  princely  hoipitali^ 
under  the  auspicen  of  its  former  representatives  required  nv 
small  degree  uf  enei^y,  taste,  and  talent,  to  Iranseend  tboN 
earlier  impressions  of  munificence,  according  to  the  inoiw 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  the  increased  opulence  a 
this  peculiar  family.  The  noble  graceFuliiess  with  whici 
the  Lady  Gwladys  fulfilled  herElately  and  benevolent  oC 
of  entertaining  her  guests  and  assisting  the  needy  i 
afflicted,  met  an  apt  illustrator  in  the  person  of  her  conle 
porary,  the  great  poet  of  the  day,  Lewis  Glyncothi.  Th* 
productions  of  this  hard,  as  noticed  elsewhere,  have  thro  wtf 
considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  h 
flourished.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  two  iustanoaV 
he  comparei  this  Indy  to  her  namesalie  Gwladya  Ddo,  lb 
daughter  of  Prince  Llewelyn  ab  liirwerlh,  who,  as  iha  tend 
"Ddu''  imports,  was  a  brunette;  in  con  trad  isti  net  ion  tl 
which  style  of  beauty  he  deacribea  the  lady  of  Rhaglsn  Cm< 
tie  as  a  brilliant  being,  "  like  the  sun — the  pavilion  oflight,'' 
implying  a  fair  and  radiant  complexion,  or  as  we  should  si 
in  modern  phraaeolog'y,  a  Alontfe.  £Uenbere,  in  this  poen 
abe  U  compared  to  the  aame  \a4y  iui  \\w  ivm  a 
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ID  protecting  and  encuuragiag  tlie  Welsh  lungaage,  whicli 
donbllens  iii  her  time  was  undermined  bj  (he  affectation  of 
■peaking  "  the  language  of  the  Sa^nns,"  patronized  by  the 
Welsh  Agincourt  wonhiea,  who  frequeully  enttrtnined  their 
Eogliah  companions  in  anna,  who  gained  their  honoiira  in 
the  same  Geld — a  martial  brotherhood  whiL'h  aeeiQS  to  haTe 
been  stronger  in  affeciion  than  even  their  respective  tiea  of 
nationBlily.  As  a  matter  of  some  hlslorli-al  import  tve  sug' 
gest  the  probttbilit;  that  ihp  first  airong  stani]  which  the 
English  tongue  made  in  Monmouthsliire  was  from  the  iolro- 
duotion  aod  patronage  of  it  by  the  parly  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Their  parliality  to  English  politics,  their  loyally 
to  llie  English  king,  their  union  to  English  brides,  aa  well 
an  the  marriages  of  their  Wtlsh  heiresses  to  Englishmen)  go 
far  to  prove  our  conjecture;  and  we  may  espeiiiHlly  add, 
their  strong  opposition  to  Welsh  nationality,  aa  illustrated 
in  the  early  career  of  Sir  David  Gam. 

The  second  marriage  of  Gwladys  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  her  EoQ  ISir  Roger  Vaughan,  who  wooed  and  woa 
for  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
James  Audley,  another  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  and  we 
may  add,  the  deHcendant  of  a  family  long  rema.rkable  for  its 
hoslility  to  Welsh  independence.* 

In  the  elegy  on  the  lady  of  our  memoir,  by  Lewis  Glyn- 
-  cothi,  her  stale  of  worldly  felicity  is  particularly  emphasised, 
where  she  i^f  designated  "the  atar  of  Abergavenny — Uwladys 
the  happy  and  the  fauliless."  Thus  it  appears  she  was  fully 
as  comforlablp,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase,  as  the 
lady  of  Rhnglna  Castle  as  she  wan  formerly,  when  mislresa 
of  Bredwardine  ;  while  both  her  affluence  and  her  sphere  of 
active  uaefulnesfl  were  exhibited  on  a  more  enlarged  scale, 
and  wider  arena. 

By  her  second  nnion  Gwladys  became  the  mother  of 
three  sons  and  live  daughters.  The  two  elder  sons  were 
the  celebrated  William  Herbert,  who  in  after  time  became 
earl  of  Pembrolie,  and  Richard,  afterwards   known  as  Ihs 
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After  ft  long  senaoo  of  domestic  felicitj  the  happiness  of 
the  Lftdy  Gnlailjrs  was  at  length  dislarbed  bj  &  most 
untoward  event — thai  severe  calamity  the  death  of  hen 
iodalgent  and  beloved  husband  Sir  William  ab  Thoi 
tic  died  in  the  jear  1446,  deeply  regretted  by  his  iamil] 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Prit 
church,  Abergavenny. 

Happily  for  the  l»dy  of  this  memoir,  it  was  not  her  lot 
experience  further  any  of  those  severe  visitations  that 
human  existence  a  state  of  endurance ;   ahe  survived 
husband  eight  years,  and  died  in  1434,  a  year  memorable 
English   annala   fur  the  coram encenient  of  active  bostilit 
between  ihe  factions  who  had  so  long  menaced  each 
with   destruction — those   disastrous  civil   contentions 
wars  of  the  Roses.*     Well  was  it  for  her  that  her  exiitei 
was   not  further  prolonged,  to  have  experienced  the 
reverses  which  brought  mourning  and  desolation 
joyous  circle  of  her  domestic  hearth.     Well  was  it  for 
that  the  shadows  of  death  had  fallen  on  her  eyes,  ratbcE 
than  they  should  have  encountered  the  bloody  and  petii>' 
fying  spectacle  of  the  headless  trunks  of  her  sons  WtlUan 
and  Richard,  and  the  mangled  gory  remiuns  of  her  elder 
Thomas,  the  victims  of  that  battle,  so  fatal  to  Wales 
Waiahmen-t 

Gwladyg  was  buried  in  the  Pricry  church  of  Abergi 
within  the  same  tomb  where  the  remains  of  bet  late  h) 
band  were  deposited  eight  years  before. 

Never  perhaps  was  a  funeral  in  Wales  more  numei 
or  more  respectably  attended  than  that  of  the  lady  Gwt 
The  spcntaoeous   assemblage  of  three   thousand   peni 
inhabitants   of  the    counties   of  Monmouth   and    Bi 
iuuing  at  once  from  every  nook  of  their  respective  distrjol^ 
all  attired  in  mourning  habits,  meeting  at  the  bereft  dwelling 
of   their  late  friend  or   patroness — must  have  presented 
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Blriking  specUcle  of  real  mourners,  and  gratefu]  followers 
to  her  llLst  homa  of  tbe  lamenled  perBouage  who  had  left 
a  Toid  in  society,  impoasibte  to  be  filled  up  by  a  successor 
equally  worthy. 

The  elegy  to  h^r  memory,  by  Lewis  Glyocothi,  so  fre- 
quently adverted  to,  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
within  the  year  and  soon  titer  her  deeease.  As  a  compo- 
sitioD,  it  is  less  remarkable  for  tender  touches  of  pathos 
than  far  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  poet.  In  this  pro- 
duction he  laments  the  death  of  Gwladys,  nhom  he 
poetically  slylea  (he  Btar  of  Abergavenny,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Daiid  Gam,  the  strength  of  Gweut  and  the  laud  of 
Brychan,  Her  piety  and  ancient  descent,  (twin  virtues 
in  Cambrian  eatimation,)  are  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
She  is  compared  to  Marsia,  queen  of  Cyhelyn,*  remarkable 
it  seems  for  her  discretion  and  eitenaiva  influence  as  well 
as  the  great  age  at  which  she  died  ;  and  to  Gwladys  Ddu, 
the  daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  and  ancestress  to 
the  head  of  the  house  of  York,  wio  in  her  children's  lime 
became  king  Edward  IV.,  for  the  imputation  of  similar 
virtues.  The  bard  concludes  with  a  minute  description  of 
her  very  elaborately  decorated  tomb,  which  must  have 
tasked  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  powers  of  the  artist  even 
more  than  the  descriptive  capabilities  of  the  poet.  Bat 
time  has  mocked  both  them  and  the  lady  whom  theae  tro- 
phies were  intended  to  honour,  afiording  a  triumph  to 
poetry  at  (he  expense  of  sculpture;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
eiplan&tory  verses  of  Lewis  Glyncolhi  we  should  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  tbe  meaning  of  the  mass  of  wrecki 
HO  intricate  and  confused,  as  is  displayed  in  the  tnutilated 
alabaster  figures,  which  formed  tbe  component  portions  of 
an  interealing  allegory,  on  the  white  monument  of  the 
benevolent  Lady  Gwladys  of  Bhaglan  castle.| 

■  Uinii  qoeen  ot  Colielru  tlie  !4tb  king  of  Biluln  locgnUax  U  JtOrtr  or 
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Hay  in  one  nighti  means  that  she  collected  or  rather  ex- 
torted from  her  tenants  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
a  very  short  time;  and  adds,  ''it  is  very  extraordinary  what 
eould  have  procured  Maud  this  more  than  mortal  celebrity/' 
She  was  no  doubt  a  woman  of  masculine   understanding 
and  spirit,  yet  her  exploits  in  Breoonshire,  where  she  is  so 
fkmousy   are  not  detailed   either  by  history  or  tradition, 
except  in  the  absurd  tale  just  related.     King  John  in  his 
declaration  against  William  de  Breos,  seems  to  hint  pretty 
clearly  that  the  grey  mare  was  the  better  horse ;  and  it  is 
evident  whatever  her  merits  or  demerits  may  have  been, 
that  she   had  considerable   interest  and  influence  in  thb 
county,  as  her  name,  though  corrupted,  is  familiar  to  every 
peasant,  while  her  husband's  is  unknown,  or  known  only 
to  be  detested. 

The  rest  of  Maud  de  Haia's  life  is  entirely  free  from  the 
-alloy  of  fable,  and  may  be  said  to  be  purely  historical. 
Bdtr  as  the  records  of  her  are  so  interwoven  with  the  life  of 
her  atrocious  husband,  that  as  the  latter  is  very  eventful 
it  is  necessary,  to  give  both  together.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  Philip,  without  issue,  his  immense  property  in 
Ireland  fell  to  the  already  wealthy  William  de  Breos. 
*'  While  he  dwelt  at  the  castle  of  Abergavenny,**  Theophilus 
Jones  says,  '*he  and  his  murdering  ministers  involved 
themselves  in  such  a  scene  of  butchery,  as,  fortunately  for 
mankind,  has  seldom  been  paralleled. 

Pity,  like  a  new  bom  babe, 

Striding  tlie  blast,  or  heaven's  chembim  horsed 

Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 

BliaU  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye." 

And  while  it  is  with  pain  the  historian  records  this  tale 
of  blood,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  he  expresses  a 
satisfaction  in  consigning  the  memory  of  this  hypocritical 
villain  to  perpetual  infamy. 

About   ^ye   years   previous  to   this  time  the  castle  of 

Abergavenny  had  been  delivered  by  the  treachery  of  the 

officers  of  the  king  of  England  into  the  hands  of  Sitsyllt 

Mb  Dy ven wald  and  lenan  a\>  ^m^^  Vwq  tvOcX^o^jsi  ^1  Qc^«a» 


After  which  &  warfare  ensued  between  them  and  Henry  IL, 
was  ierminated  in  the  year  lIT^i  the  rastle  restored  to 
Williain  de  Btens.  snit  Sitaj'lll.  as  the  associate  of  Ririd, 
received  the  kinj^'s  pardon,  throu|fh  the  iolercesston  of 
Rh3's  ab  Griffiih,  lord  of  Dinas-viiwr.  It  was  tu  con- 
gratulate Khya  upon  this  rpconciliation,  according  to 
Powell  and  the  Welsh  chronicles,  though  Lord  l.j'llleton 
SBji  it  wai  tu  notify  to  Sitsjilt  and  his  adhereDts  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament  prohibiting  from  wearing  amiB, 
or  o&eniire  weapons,  that  thej  became  the  guests  of 
William  de  Brens  at  his  oastle  of  Aberpavetiny.  At  first 
thej  were  treated  with  the  hospilalily  lliey  expected ;  but 
in  ihe  midst  of  ihcir  convivialiiy  their  host,  either  ttom  a 
design  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  or  in  obedience  to  the  ia- 
atructions  of  his  master,  the  kini;  of  England,  made  them 
the  degrading  proposal  of  surrendering  their  weapous,  and 
sobmitiing,  without  the  power  of  defence,  to  his  will.  To 
this  (he  Urilons  with  indignation  refused  ro  accede;  where- 
upon the  assnssin  gave  the  signal  lo  his  myrmidons,  whq 
niihing  into  the  room  like  incarnate  demons,  butchered  iha 
onan'-pei.-ting  and  unarmed  Welshmen  to  a  man.  Not 
Wlliiied  itith  ihit,  they  uveumpanied  their  employer  to 
Sttiyllt'a  house  in  the  nejghbuurhood  of  Abergavenny,' 
where  taking  his  wife  prisoner,  they  murdered  her  son 
Cadwalader  before  her  face,  and  set  Sre  to  the  mansion, 
Loid  Lyltlelon  mentions  this  horrid  transaction  with  great 
coolness  of  temper,  without  even  expressing  his  indignation 
■t  the  dreadful  scene,  though  be  seems  to  be  rather  surprised 
that  Henry  II.  did  not  notice  it ;  white  Giraldus  C'ambrensia 
hints  that  it  was  perpetrated  bv  the  orders  of  the  ED){lislk 
monaruh.  Dut  the  measure  of  this  monster's  iniquity  waft 
not  yet  full,  thnugh  be  never  afterwards  h^  an  opportunity 
of  converliijg  his  caiile  into  a  slaughter  house  and  mur- 
dering en  miute.  About  the  year  1196  we  find  him  usin^ 
the  same  artful  and  nefarious  stratagem  to  enlrnp  a  chiefiala 
of  Breconshire,    against    whom     be    entertained  a  fieeret 
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grudge.  Trahaem  Vychao,  lord  of  Llangorse,  was  invited 
to  meet  him,  to  confer  in  a  friendly  manner  on  business. 
Unsuspicious  of  treachery,  and,  of  course,  unprepared  for 
defence,  the  descendant  of  Caradoc  of  the  brawny  arm 
instantly  determined  to  attend  to  the  request,  or  obey  the 
command  of  his  powerful  neighbour  and  superior.  While 
on  the  journey  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  William  de  Breos^ 
not  far  from  Brecon,  who  ordered  his  bloodhounds  to  seize 
him.  By  his  commands  they  tied  him  to  a  horse^s  tail^ 
and  in  that  situation  ignominiously  and  cruelly  dragged 
him  through  the  streets  of  Brecon ;  after  which  he  had 
him  beheaded,  and  suspended  upon  a  gallows  for  three  days. 
Repeated  acts  of  cruelty,,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  will 
make  even  cowards  iM'ave.  How  wild  and  implacable  then 
must  have  been  the  resentment  of  the  Welsh,  a  people 
brave  and  irascible,  l»'ed  upon  their  mountains,  the  indi<- 
genous  children  of  Freedom  ?  The  castle  of  Abergavenny 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  men  of  Gwent, 
who  levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  garrisoo 
left  there  by  De  Breos  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
They  next  assailed  the  fortress  of  Dingatston,  near  Mon* 
mouth,  belonging  to  one  of  his  partizans,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  heap  of  ashes.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Trahaem> 
Gwenwynwyn,  prince  of  Powys,  who  was  connected  with 
bis  family  by  marriage,  determined  to  avenge  that  chief- 
tain*s  death.  Accordingly,  with  a  strong  army  he  entered 
into  Eivel,  in  Radnorshire,  and  laid  siege  to  Painscastle 
in  that  district,  then  the  property  of  William  de  Breos. 
Gwenwynwyn  vowed  thai  he  would  reduce  to  ashes  the 
whole  country  from  thence  to  the  Severn ;  a  sacrifice,  as 
he  conceived,  too  small  to  the  manes  of  his  butchered 
kinsman.  Gwenwynwyn,  however,  was  not  successful; 
the  want  of  miners,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his  implementa 
of  attack,  delayed  his  operations  till  the  besieged  were 
reinforced  by  troops  from  England;  added  to  which 
Griffith  ah  Rhys,  lord  of  South  Wales,  joined  the  English, 
against  him.  A  most  bloody  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  prince  of  Powys  was  defeated.  Mathew  Paria 
1475,  this  battle  Yras  ibuabt  \iieicvT^  ^wo.^^  C»^HNs&^  ^^a^isi^ 


liy  Camden  the  castle  of  Matilda  in  Colwen;  and  he  tells 
oa  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  Welsilalen  fell  in 
that  combitt.  Thus  encaped,  for  a  white,  the  cruel  and 
oppressive  lord  of  Brec:kuDck ;  but  short-lived  was  hU 
triumph. 

We  next  find  him  a.  prisoner  to  King  John,  in  th« 
year  1202;  whiie,  strange  to  say,  Bupporfing  the  righteoui 
cause  of  young  Arlliur,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 
From  this  imprisonment  the  usurper  John  soon  released 
him  i  but  ever  after  continued  suspicious  of  him,  though  h« 
loaded  him  with  favours  during  ihe  first  four  or  five  years  of 
his  reign.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  John 
and  hia  IwrotiH,  the  king-  demanded  the  children  of  De  Breos 
aa  hostages  fur  hia  firiKlity.  Upon  this  occasion  his  wife, 
Maud  da  Uaia,  whom  same  of  our  chroniclers  call  ■ 
midapcrt  woman,  desirod  the  king's  messengers  who  made 
the  applicatiun,  to  inform  (heir  master  that  she  would  not 
trust  her  cUildri^n  to  one  who  had  murdered  his  own 
nephew.  Tliis  answer,  which  was  mure  spirited  than 
prudent,  so  enrai^cd  the  king  that  her  husband  was  in- 
alanily  banished  Ihe  realm,  and  his  property  declared 
oootisCBted  for  the   use  of  the  crown. 

Theophilus  Janes  has  here  presented  us  with  a  valuable 
document  coulaiiiing  the  complaints  of  John  against  William 
de  Breos,  which,  he  observes,  as  they  were  never  contra- 
dicted, there  is  no  reason  to  disbplieve.  This  is  the  more 
interesting  as  it  places  that  unpopular  king  in  tbe  light  of 
an  injured  party,  and  truly  merciful  amidst  (he  most 
galling  provocalions  to  severity ;  such,  indeed,  as  no  land- 
lord  in  ordinary  life  would  endure  from  a  shuffling  disliimest 
tenant ;  nor  under  such  uircum stances,  extend  to  hitu  half 
the  indulgences  accorded  by  King  John,  Jones  says,  "aa 
the  memorial  is  in  fiict  a  history  of  the  latter  years  of  ihia 
baron's  life,  I  trust  no  apology  is  necessary  for  its  inseriion 
bore  nearly  at  length,  or,  at  least,  preserving  the  whole  of 
its  material  points.  The  first  grievance  recited  tiy  the  Uing 
is,  that  William  owed  him  on  his  (John's)  departure  for 
Normandy  five  thousand  marks  for  the  proyince  of  Wvk.o'osv, 
dtwiaed  to  biia  by  liie  urowHi  fat  'v'b^B^\^le^1^^\loT&«L'>.^t 


ive  years.  He  also  owed  five  yeiirs'  rent  for  the  city  t 
Limerick ;  of  this  sum  he  only  paid  or  atcommodattdtbe  kioj 
with  a  hundred  ponnds  at  Rouod  on  sccaunt.  As  to  th 
debt  due  for  Munst^r,  eereral  terroa  were  assigned  a 
which  he  wns  required  to  pay  it,  jel  he  neglected  to  attea 
to  ihem.  Wherefore,  after  five  years'  neglect  of  paymtail 
According  to  the  custom  of  England  and  the  law  of  tb 
exchequer,  it  waa  resolved  that  hi$  goods  should  he  da 
trained,  until  he  n.nde  satisfaction  for  hU  debt  to  the  crown 
But  the  delinqucDt  having  b;  some  means  obtained  inioc 
mation  of  whut  was  intended,  caused  all  his  property  to  hi 
riimoved  oQt  of  the  way,  bo  that  no  effects  could  be  fbun 
upon  which  the  distress  could  he  made.  Orders  were,  then 
fore,  sent  to  Gerard  de  Athiis,  the  king's  bailiff  ii 
that  William's  goods  and  chattels  in  that  country  shott 
:  diatrainod  till  the  debt  was  paid.  Alarmed  at  this  i 
^rniinatioti,  his  wife,  Matilda  de  Uaia,  his  nephew,  Willis 
Earl  Ferrara,  Adam  de  Porter,  who  married  bia  sister,  ai 
many  of  his  friends  met  the  king  at  Gloucester,  and  i> 
quested  that  William  might  be  permitted  to  have  an  iute 
Tiew  with  his  majesty!  wbo  coming  to  Herfeord  in  tl 
te,  received  possession  frum  De  Breos  of  his  castlf 
of  Hay,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor ;  to  be  held  by  the  crown 
unless  the  debt  was  paid  on  a  day  appointed  by  himadi 
And  besides,  as  hostages  for  bid  punctualit}',  he  delivered  ni 
to  the  king  two  sons  of  William  de  Breos  the  younger,  J 
ion  of  Reginald  de  Breos,  and  four  aooa  of  hia  tenants 
^^  Yet,  notwithstanding  ihia,  he  paid  uo  more  attention  to  tb 
^^L  present  than  to  bia  farmer  engagements ;  for  in  a  littt 
^^B  while  afterwards,  when  Gerard  de  Athiis  commanded  lb( 
^^1  constables  of  the  castles  surrendered  by  De  Breos  to  tl 
^^1  king,  to  collect  the  customary  payment  fur  the  use  of  tl 
^^U  crown,  finding  that  the  officers  to  whom  the  care  and  cuatodj 
^^H  of  those  forts  had  been  committed  were  then  absent,  \ 
^^H  catue  with  William  de  Breos  the  younger,  Reginald  an 
^^H  their  sons,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  and  kid  liego  1 
^^1  those  three  fortiessea  in  one  day.  And  though  ha  did  na| 
^^^  uieet  with  the  success  he  expected,  yet  he  burnt  one  half  ^ 
^^^  tbe  tona  of  Leomlostet,  a.  ceW  \ie\QD%va%  Vi  'C&jeti<JBe].^ 
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Reading,  held  under  the  crown  in  free  alms,  and  wounded 
and  Blew  most  ofthe  king's  ministers  there.  When  Gerard 
de  Athiig  heard  this,  having  collected  together  as  many  of 
the  king'«  subjects  as  the  lime  would  permit,  he  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  besieged  places ;  whereupon  William  de 
fireoa  inMsntlj  retreated,  and  fled  into  Ireland  with  his 
wife  and  familj.  There  they  were  bospitably  reeeiTed  bj 
William  Marshal  and  Walter  de  Lacii  allhuughboth  of  them 
had  beeo  comiUDnded,  on  their  nllegicnce,  nut  to  eutertain 
or  maintain  the  enemies  of  the  kinp;  of  England,  who  might 
fly  ihither  to  avoid  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  their  ao»e- 
reign.  Afterwards  they  sent  to  the  king,  and  undertook 
that  William  should  appear  before  htm  on  a  certain  day, 
to  answer  for  hia  debt  and  the  outrages  he  had  committed  j 
and  in  case  of  his  neglecting  so  to  do,  they  engaged  to  send 
him  out  of  Ireland,  and  never  to  receive  him  again  ;  yet 
neither  he  nor  they  kept  their  word.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined no  lunger  to  suffer  these  excesses  with  impunity; 
and  the  king  having  calleeted  his  army,  resolved  to  embark 
for  Ireland  to  punish  his  rebellious  auijects.  But  before 
his  majesty  could  reach  the  place  of  hia  destination,  Wiltiam 
de  Breo&  went  to  the  king's  baililf  in  Ireland  and  petitioned 
for  letters  of  safe  conduct  to  enable  him  to  make  his  peace 
with  his  lawful  sovereign.  Those  were  grauted,  on  Ilia 
being  sworn  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  meet  the 
king,  without  any  circuity  in  his  route,  or  turning  out  of 
his  road  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Yet,  when  he  arrived 
in  England,  as  his  fniiiily  were  tlien  in  Ireland,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Herefordshire,  and  collected  ai 
many  of  ihe  king's  enemies  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to 
join  his  standard,  and  to  espouse  his  quarrel.  When  the 
king  heard  this,  in  the  course  of  bis  voyage,  being  then 
upon  the  Irish  sea,  he  determined  lo  come  on  ahora  at 
Pembroke.  Here  he  was  again  solicited  by  De  Breos't 
nephew,  William,  Earl  Ferrars,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  his  uncle,  to  kuow  his  intentions.  This  was 
likewise  granted,  and  one  Robert  de  Bui^ate,  a  knight  of 
the  household,  directed  to  accompany  hioii  -m\iQ  Te\.iK«vw£, 
^d  leave  that  William  de  Breoa  qvi^\,  owcb  ■Bisi»\*. 
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■uifered  to  approach  tlie  royal  presence,  which  was  alloVM 
blm.  He  then  came  as  far  as  the  water  of  Pembroln 
(Miiford  Hnven),  and  offered  by  hia  messengerB  tortf 
thousand  marks  to  be  reslured  unio  peace  and  favour.' 
"Yet  wn."  says  John,  "knew  full  well  that  it  i 
his  power,  bm  liU  wi/e';  who  was  in  Ireland,  to  satisfy, 
the  debt  due  to  ua ;  aod,  thfrefore,  we  seiit  to  inform  him 
that  we  were  about  to  sail  for  Ireland,  and  that  if  he  wM' 
in  earneBl,  we  would  accompuDj  and  supjily  him  with  I 
■afe  conduct  or  paisport  for  that  kingdoni,  to  enable  hini' 
to  talk  lo  hii  wife  and  friends  about  the  amount  of  the  fine' 
he  WB»  to  pay,  and  the  ratificnlioti  of  the  terms  to  be  agreod- 
upon.  And  we  further  undertook,  that  if  we  oould  not> 
i^ree  upon  ihoae  lerma,  we  would  send  him  to  ihe  lamfr 
BpotinWalea  on  which  he  then  stood,  and  in  t' 
condition.''  I'hese  reasonable  propoaalH  were  rejected  b^ 
Da  Breoa,  who  remained  in  the  principality  doing  all  the  i 
chief  he  could  to  the  king  and  hU  subjects :  gratifying  his 
lignitj  by  burning  a  mill  and  setting  fire  to  three  cottages,  i 
In  the  tneanttme,  Maud  de  Qaia  hearing  of  the  king^ 
expedition  to  Ireland,  fled  to  Scotland,  where  ahe  was  taken! 
prisoner  hy  Duncan  de  Caryc,  whom  the  king  called  hi 
cousin  and  frie  id,  and  who  immediately  sent  him  infornutF! 
tion  of  this  occurrence,  which  he  received  on  the  day  the 
castleofCarrickfergua  was  surrendered  tohim.  Maud's  elde 
BOO,  William,  hia  wife  and  two  sons,  and  her  daughti 
Maud,  were  also  luade  prisoners  at  the  same  time ;  bi 
Hugh  de  Laci  and  Reginald  de  Breos.  her  thiril  son,  nia< 
their  escape.  To  conduct  them  into  his  presence  John  sent' 
two  of  his  knights,  John  de  Courci  and  Godfrey  de  Cr&< 
combe,  with  a  company  of  bowmen,  and  when  they  wersi 
brought  before  him,  "  Cfiu  verg  Maud,"  aaya  John,  "btgaa' 
to  talk  about  making  us  satisfaction,  atid  offered  us  forty 
thousand  marks  for  the  eafety  and  preservatioa  of  the  liveft 
and  limba  of  her  husband  and  his  adherents,  and  that  bii^ 
castles  might  be  restored  to  him.  To  this  He  agreed,  yetf 
in  three  days  she  repented  of  her  engagement,  alleging 
she  naa  unable  to  perform  them.  Afterwards  when  wtf 
returned  into  England,  we  bTOUg\A\iet  iaii\i«»  ^mi-j 
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nt  in  om  cuslod;  j  nnd  now  she  ngaia  offered  ua  forty  thou- 
Bind  marks,  apna  the  s^me  oondi'.ions  fts  formrrl^,  and  ten 
thousand  mar"-»  as  a  fine  for  li;r  de;-nrture  from  h;r  first 
proposal.  Thii  vj  like^Tis"  coiiaenliid  Id  accept,  but  to 
convince  her  that  she  «-a«  to  adhere  more  stpadilj  to  her 
undorts';inga  in  future,  vre  told  ber  Ihit  aa  often  r.s  ehe 
receded  from  the  present  compact,  she  should  pp^  sn  fddi- 
tiooal  4IIII1  of  ten  ihomand  marks.  To  this  «he  agreed,  and 
the  VJboU  transaction  was  reduced  info  writing,  ?iid  con- 
finned  ;.Dd  ratified  by  her  oath  and  seal,  aud  th^  oaths  and 
seals  of  her  party,  as  well  as  uf  our  earls  aud  baicna  aha 
were  present  at  the  treaty ;  and  dnya  were  at  the  same  tima 
assigned  for  the  payment  thereof.  For  the  punctual  per- 
formaDce  of  which,  she  and  hers  were  to  remaiu  in  custodf 
until  the  whole  debt  was  paid  by  instalments." 

The  king  Ibcn  proceeds  to  slate,  that  after  William  de 
Bresa's  breach  of  his  engagements  he  entered  Hereforoahire, 
and  burnt  and  laid  waste  the  country ;  he  was  proclaimed 
>  traitor  sod  an  outlaw  by  the  sheriff  of  Herkforualil.-e,  aa- 
cording  tu  the  law  and  custom  of  England ;  but  ihat  upoQ 
the  faith  of  this  compact  with  his  wife,  he  (the  king)  rrotft 
to  that  officer  to  postpone  further  proceedings  against  Um 
till  fh»  sovereign's  return  from  Ireland.  That  upon  hi» 
arrival  in  England,  Maud  and  her  ^mily  were  prisonm  in 
Bristol,  where  she  pelitioned  that  her  husband  u:ight  im» 
lewre  to  speak  with  ber  in  private ;  that  he  obtnined  this 
permission,  that  he  approved  of  the  terms  his  wife  tad  made, 
and  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  money  promised 
to  be  paid,  Geoffrey  Filzpetcr,  the  king's  jusiiee,  ww  sent 
to  accompany  hiin  (a  favour  with  which  De  Breos  viould 
have  readily  dispensed ;  for  upon  the  first  inslalmsnt  be- 
coming due,  he  quitted  the  kingdom  anil  lett  his  majesty's 
justice  in  the  lurch).  The  rescript  then  concludes  by 
saying  that  upon  being  infurmed  of  this  uneinected  piece  rf 
intelligence,  the  king  .sent  Geoffrey  Fitxp«ter,  the  king's. 
brother,  th«  earl  of  Salisburv.  ihe  earl  of  Winc'iester,  and 
other  noblemen,  to  Maud  de  lUln  tu  know  from  her  »hat 
was  to  be  done  in  this  dilemmc^  and.  Vn&\.  ^ft  vs>^\aK 
husband  proposed  to  do  ill  the  business. 
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Maad  now  completely  driven  into  a  comer  from  which 
there  was  no  furthe;  chance  of  escape  by  shuffling  or  prerari- 
cation,  turned  a  bold  virago  face  upon  the  matter,  and  put 
his  majesty  and  hi»  claims  to  defiance.  She  answered  ex- 
plicitly enough  that  she  wotdd  not  pay  one  farthing ;  that 
she  had  no  more  money  or  money*s  worth  in  her  possession 
than  twenty-four  marks  in  silver,  twenty-four  besants^*  and 
eleven  ounces  of  gold.  Thus  neither  Maud  de  liaia  nor 
her  husband,  nor  any  person  for  them,  ever  paid  the  di.'bt  to 
the  king,  or  any  part  of  it.  This  writing  is  attested  by 
William,  Earl  Ferrars,  Henry,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  several 
other  noblemen,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  whole  statement;  so  that  John  was  fully 
justified  in  his  proceedings  against  William  de  Breos,  in- 
dependently of  the  malapert  speech  of  his  wife,  which  at  the 
same  time  he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave ;  but  nothing  could 
justify  the  horrid  revenge  of  King  John  when  he  sealed  the 
doom  of  this  worthless  woman.  He  had  her  and  her  eldest 
son  William,  the  litter  a  father  of  a  family,  enclosed  in  a 
tower  (built  round  them !)  at  Windsor,  where  they  where 
inhumanly  starved  to  death. 

William  do  Breos  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
France,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty and  possessions :  in  this  country  he  survived  some 
time  in  the  humiliating  habit  of  a  beggar;  tormented  by 
a  wounded  conscience  and  the  galling  miseries  of  poverty. 
He  died  at  Corboyl,  in  Normandy,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in 
the  year  12 12,  from  whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Paris  ; 
and,  according  to  Stowe  and  Matthew  Paris,  honourably 
inter?ed  there,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  Theophilus 
Jones  thus  concludes  his  history.  ^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
paint  the  character  of  this  monster,  his  ov/n  actions  have 
unequivocally  p<»urtrayed  it;  but  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  such  a  maii  as  Gi  raid  us  Cambrensis  should  from  any 
motives  have  been  induced  to  become  his  panegyrist,  or  to 

*  BesaatB,  or  rather  Bezants,  from  tbelr  havinir  b^n  coined  at  Byzantium, 
daring  the  time  of  the  christian  eQ\\>ftTOT%,  ^w«t«  %  v^ld  ctAxi  of  uncertain  Talue. 
BesantB  are  now  only  Known  \ti  l\eTa\&Ty ,  \vft«i  w^  twjT«^xcv«^  \j.l  >^\.M^xws^^ 
fellow  baUB  or  surfaces. -//i«tor{f  of  Brecon, 'ho\A,,^A'IV 


prostitute  hla  pen  in  hia  defence  f  Yet  no  it  ia,  for  he  tell* 
UB  thai,  ibough  u  a  man  be  somEtimes  erred,  for  he  who 
sios  not  haa  more  of  the  divine  [han  of  human  nature  in 
him ;  ;et  he  alwaja  prefaced  bis  discourse  wilb  the  name  of 
tbe  Lord  ;  '  in  God'a  name  be  this  done' — in  God'*  name  be 
thai  performed— if  it  please  God— if  it  is  the  will  of  God — 
or  b;  the  grace  of  God  it  aball  he  bo.'  And  if  be  was  upon 
a  journey,  whenerer  be  came  into  a  ohurcb,  or  saw  a 
cross,  he  immedialelj  betook  himsplf to  prajera,  even  lliough 
he  was  engaged  st  the  time  in  convenation  wilb  any  person, 
whetber  rich  or  poor.  And  when  be  met  children  he  always 
Baluted  them,  hoping  lo  be  repaid  by  the  prayers  of  the 
inaouenls."  Giraldas  is  e(jually  unaerupuloun  in  praising 
his  wife  .Maud.  He  tells  ua,  she  was  not  only  chaste  bat 
pmdent,  and  remarkable  for  her  economy  and  domestic 
gaud  qualitiea.  But  though  Ibe  archdeacon  was  a  roan  of 
learning  and  Itnowledge  of  the  wurld,  he  was  a  high  cburcb- 
nnan,  and  tbe  mosi  meritorious  service  that  could  be  rendered 
religion,  or  conid  buy  tbe  good  word  of  a  priest,  was  a  liberal 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy.  William 
de  Breos's  liberal  donations  towards  churches,  abbeys,  monks, 
and  friars,  detailed  at  large  by  Tbeopbilus  Jones,  may  well 
account  for  Giraldus's  respect  for  auch  a  villain. 

In  ber  dire  eitremity,  wilb  death  in  ber  eye  and  horror  at 
her  heart,  Maud  was  doubtless  prodigal  of  great  promises  to 
the  king  to  save  ber  life,  while  prepanilioaa  for  her  eternal 
incarceration  were  going  on  ;  but  too  fully  convinced  of  her 
duplicity,  and  with  llatred  rankling  in  bis  bosom,  be  would 
not  forego  h in  revenge,  which  he  satiated  to  the  utmost. 
Speed  says,  Maud  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  kins'  i  "■"!  '** 
induce  him  to  forgive  her  olfence  she  made  a  present  to  hii 
queen  of  four  hundred  kine  and  one  bull,  all  milk  white, 
with  red  ears.  Bingley,  in  his  animal  biography,  describe! 
wild  cattle  10  be  hmariably  white,  the  muzzle  black,  and  tha 
whole  inside  of  tbe  ear,  and  one  third  part  of  the  outward, 
from  the  tip  downwards,  red. 

•  TbeopliIlnsJoneiiaTSi  "  It  1»  to  bo  pwrntBEdUmttii  i 
■liBghior  Bi  ibergi,TiiBiij ;  •  In  Qod't  nam*  m  va  nttVI 
n peatctlily tail  qutellj-.'" 
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After  this  select  specimen  of  a  Norman  Brjron  and  Baroneis 
it  will  not  be  out  of  plr.ce  here  to  notice  the  origin  of  this 
highly  vaunted  race,  these  ruthless  disturbers  of  the  world, 
the  Normans^  from  whom  mankind  have  derired  so  little 
good  and  so  much  evil. 

The  Normans  were  originally  Norwegian  pirates  and  free- 
booters. They  made  their  first  irruptions  on  the  French 
coasts  about  the  year  700,  when  they  so  ransacked  and 
plagued  the  maritime  towns  that,  considering  them  in  the 
light  of  the  direct  evils  of  humanity,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
litany  "  From  plague,  pestilence,  and  the  fury  of  the  Her- 
mans, good  Lord  deliver  us  T*  To  avert  their  malignity 
and  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  civilized,  Charles  the 
Bold  king  of  France  gave  them  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
Neustria,  where  they  settled,  and  named  their  new  country 
Normandy,  signifying  the  land  of  the  ITorthmen.  Their 
first  sovereign  Duke  was  Rollo,  A.D.  900,  from  whom  in  a 
direct  line  came  the  sixth  of  their  Dukesy  William  the 
Bastard,  conqueror  of  England,  A.D.  1067* 

With  the  exception  of  those  nobles^of  England  who  derive 
their  origin  from  Welsh  or  Saxon  progenitors,  the  haughtiest 
of  the  English  aristocracy  are  not  only  content,  but  proud  to 
date  their  ancestry  from  the  coming  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror, and  their  descent  from  his  various  foliowc-'s,  cs  if  the 
boast  of  Norman  blood  in  their  veins  gave  thers  clr.iii:3  to  a 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  As  so 
many  have  proudly  plumed  themselves  with  this  bicod-red 
feather  in  their  caps  of  vanity,  and  as  certain  writers  have 
lauded  the  Normans  as  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  human 
race,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  how  far  they  have 
fairly  won  such  pre-eminent  distinction. 

In  noticing  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  their  cas- 
tles in  Wales,  Theophilus  Jones  remarks  : — '*  At  a  place 
called  Aberllech  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Welsh  again  tri- 
umphed, and  satiated  their  revenge  in  the  blood  of  their 
late  masters ;  so  that  for  some  time  no  safety  remained  for 
those  Normans  who  continued  in  the  country,  but  such  as 
their  stone  walls  and  castles  afforded  them.  Within  thess 
ttrongholds  they  lived  aAtemsAfeVj  Vbl  «i  «X"!w\^  ^  ^^iwai'^ 
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grandeur  ani5  guilty  silence,  or  bmtnl  inebriety  i  and  from 
thence  the;  □ccasionallj'  sallied  forth  in  Urge  bodies,  to  de- 
sokte  <bo  countrj,  anil  plunder  the  iahabicants :  depending, 
like  other  b^iGts  of  prej,  chieflj  upon  ihe  succeES  of  Ihesa 
kinda  of  expeditions,  for  proviiions." 

In  B  respecnble  periodical  of  the  day  ne  have  the  folloif- 
ing  justesliiiiate  of  (lie  merits  of  tbe  Normans  : — "  Perhaps 
thtre  is  not  aj;og  an;  greater  nonsense  among  clever  people 
than  there  is  about  race.  Sir  Edward  fiulwer  Lytton  is  all 
for  the  Normans,  as  splendid  fellows.  'With  far  more  reason 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  wild  for  the  Jews,  as  the  race  who  have  doa« 
the  greatest  things  in  Ihe  History  of  man.  In  reference  to 
the  Normans,  we  ha\'e  read  all  Sir  Edward  has  ever  said  in 
their  favour  and  nothing  remains  except  that  thcj  have  mads 
themselves  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  of  Europe.  Hut  aa  wb 
regard  Feudalism  as  a  barbarous  institution,  without  a  singU 
particle  of  civiliznlion  or  benelicence  in  it,  there  is  nothing 
noble,  to  our  eyes,  in  such  an  achievement.  From  first  to 
last,  Feadalism  has  been  theenemy  of  all  goodness,  and  of  all 
truth  ;  and  all  the  lieat  servants  of  mankind  have  been  at 
war  with  it.  Feudal  ariatooracy,  from  the  days  of  Ihe  con- 
quest to  Ihe  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  has  in  England  been 
an  organization  of  rapacity  and  a  sonrce  of  crime  in  society. 
The  Norman  caallea  are  mouldering  everywhere,  and  are  not 
in  a  more  dilapidated  condition  than  the  institution  of  which 
theyareaportion  and  a  symbol.  There  is  nothing  hul  strength 
defending  rapacity  in  the  meaning  of  thesecastlesi  they  were 
not  sources  of  light  to  guide,  nor  of  love  to  snee leu  Ihe  darL 
and  bitter  lot  of  man.  They  were  a  magnificrnl  organiza- 
tion of  the  Dick  Turpina  and  the  Claudes  Hu  Val  of  Ihe 
middle  ages,  and  nolhing  more — these  proud  Noinian  lords, 
on  whose  genealogies  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ljtton  is  so  elo- 
quent. The  greatest  things  of  English  civiliKtiHi>u  have  all 
been  done  by  men  of  Saxon  names.  A  Caxiun  Introdnued 
printing.  A  WycUfTe  and  a  Kirox  did  the  br^i  part  of  the 
work  of  reformation.  A  Bncon  expounded  ilic  method  of 
experimental  philosophy.  In  the  poetic  art,  a  Milton  and  a 
Shflks;,ere  have  made  all  the  Normang  th"t.  i-mot  tVvswoai. 
"n  oomparison.    A  Gtom1Ie\Ve6\a^A^.aVBit«*.'S>n»M^ 
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fibertjT ;  and  a  Watt  built  the  steam  engine ;  and  wtien  in 
the  last  generation  the  French  had  snbdued  the  most  of 
Enrope,  they  were  beaten  on  the  beh.ilf  of  England  by  a  Wel- 
lesley  on  the  land,  and  a  Nelson  on  the  Sea.  Siatesmanship 
would  seem  to  be  a  field  in  which  the  Normans  had  pecnliar 
advantages,  yet  the  superiority  of  the  men  of  Saxon  names 
Yaa  been  manifest,  in  almost  every  generation*  from  Thomas 
i  Beoket  to  Robert  Peel** 


MISTRESS*  TEOTOR  HANMER. 

DAUOHTER  OF  SIB  THOa.  HANMER,  BART..  OP  HANWEE  HALL, 
H  nUKKIBK. 


Pennant,  in  his  notice  of  the  paintitigs  at  Bettisfield,  gives 

the  following  very  amuaing  aeeoiint  of  this  lady,  while  refer- 
ring to  her  mother's  and  her  awa  characteristic  portrait  Id 
that  inlsreating  collection*  "  Id  ods  room  is  an  elegant 
figure  of  Lady  Haomer,  with  a  forehend  cloth,  in  an  elcgsnt 
white  undresi,  studying  Gerard's  Herhal;  and  a  >mall  por- 
trait of  a  Lady  Warner, '  a  la  Magdalene^  vriih  long  dishevel- 
led hair,  and  a  skaU  in  hsr  hand.  She  was  a  daughter  of  tha 
House  (of  Hanmer),  and  wife  to  Sir  John  Warner;  who  not 
content  with  abjuring  the  religion  of  their  parents,  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  embrace  the  monastic  lifR. 
Their  friends  applied  lo  the  king  (Charles  II.)  to  divert 
them  from  their  resolution.  Ilia  Majesty,  with  his  nitual 
wicked  wit  told  them  that  if  Sir  John  had  a  mind  to  make 
himself  one  of  Ood  Attmghly't fools,  they  must  have  patience. 

"  Sir  John  became  a   Jesnit,  and  assumed  the  b 
Brother  Clare.     Hia  wife  (the  lady  of  the  picture),  became 
a  poor  Sister  Clare,  of  which  order  she  performed  the  n 
ciateehip  with  marvelloaa  and  very  literal  obedititce  !    '  I  am 
hlack  but  comely,'  was  the  text  of  the  preacher,  one  day, 
whilst  exhorting  her,  in  what  is  called  a  cloatbiog  si 
to  humility;  expressing  that  she  must  make  herself  hlack 
(alluding  to  the  Nunnery  habit  of  that  orderj)  in  the  eyes  of 

*  "lIlitRU,"  waalbeilylEDr. 
gcnerilll,  prtrtona  lo  (be  reign  of 
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the  world,  to  become  fair  io  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  The 
Abbess*  on  this,  said  to  the  poor  Novice,  *  you  also,  Sister 
Clare,  must  black  yourself';*  on  which  she  went  instantly 
into  the  kitchen,  where  she  blacked  her  face  and  hands  wi^ 
the  soot  of  the  chimney ;  and  thus  became  an  instructive 
example  to  the  admiring  sisters !  ** 

This  brief  account  of  Pennant's,  concluding  with  what 
appeared  too  good  a  jest  to  be  really  true  (although  it 
ultimately  proved  so),  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Editor  of 
this  Work  :  and  the  temptation  of  adding  such  a  rarity  as 
the  life  of  a  Welsh  Nun  to  these  Female  Worthies  of  multi- 
farious rank  and  conditions  of  women,  was  powerful  with 
him.   In  Loudon  he  sought  out  the  **  Life  of  Lady  Warner," 
referred  to  in  a  note  to  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  said  to  be 
in  our  glorious  national  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
Owing  to  the  erroneous  manner  in  whieh  this  old  but  scarce 
volume  was  originally  placed  in  the  catalogue,  the  officers  of 
the  Museum  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering  it ;  and  it 
was  only  after  repeated  applications,,  daily  made,  that  he 
induced  an  earnest  search  to  be  made  for  it  till   found.^ 
From  that  work  we  learn  the  following  particulars  of  this 
lady^s  life,  reduced  to  plain  common  sense,  from  the  very 
wordy  and  over-wrought  eulogistic   style   of  her   Roman 
Catholic  biographer. 

Trevor  Hanmer  was  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1636,  at 
Hanmer  Hall,  in  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  the  seat  c^  the 
ancient  family  whose  name  she  bears.  She  received  the- 
Christian  name  of  Trevor  in  baptism  from  my  lord  Baron 
Trevor  who  became  her  godfather.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Baronet;  the  long-proved  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  his  family  procured  for  him  in  early  life  the 
honourable  office  of  cup-bearer  to  King  CJiarles  L  Her 
mother  was  Mistress  EUizabeth  Baker,  of  the  ancient  family 


•  This  volume  contains  the  **Life  of  Thomas  Walsh."  the  "Life  of  Lady 
Warner,"  the  *•  Life  of  Lady  EHxabeth  Warner,**  and  the  •*  LIfb  of  George 
Webb,  Bishop  of  Limerick.'*  It  is  lettered  on  the  back,  "  Biography  W.,  Part 
I.**  As  Lady  Wamer*8  is  the  only  Important "  Life  '*  In  the  book,  and  with  tb» 
memoir  of  her  sister-in-law  occupies  about  half  of  11m  volume^  we  would  sogicBak 
tbiU  U  ihoQld  be  re-bound,  andlettetftd.  ^^liSftj  \i  wvAx^fttft.,.^^'* 


policy,  productive  at  the  time,  it  is  true,  of  calamitiea  that 
maj  be  deplored,  and  outrages  which  must  be  condemnedr 
yet  ultimately  tending  to  promote  the  peace  and  liappineas 
of  both  coantries,  suggested  to  this  eoterprizing  monarch 
the  necessity  of  un itiag. Wales  with  England,  and  the  hatred 
of  a  rival  ia  anna,  as  well  as  in  talents,  tliough  inferior  in 
force  and  extent  of  dominions,  conlirmed  him  in  hia  deter- 
mination. Llewelyn  ah  Griffith  had  frequently,  and  indeed 
recently,  foiled  him  in  bis  attempts  to  suljugete  the  rongh 
native  of  the  barren  mountains,  and  had  formerly  sent  him 
bootless  back  to  the  fat  pastures  of  England,  if  not  mith 
disgrace  at  least  wilh  mortificatioa  and  disappointment ; 
but  that  persevering  potentate,  skilled  as  he  was  in  every 
branch  of  military  tactics  then  koowu  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
relumed  to  the  charge,  and  deaf  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Ulfa ted  Llewelyn,  sent  the  primate  back  wilh  propoBals 
■o  humiliating,  that  they  were  (as  he  of  course  concluded 
they  would  be,)  rejected  with  indignation.  One  of  these 
proposals  was,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  desert  bis 
subjects,  and  submit  to  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  England,  Llewelyn  answered  wilh  great 
spirit,  that  if  he  were  base  enough  to  accept  of  it  such  was 
the  honest  pride  of  his  people,  that  tlfey  would  not  suffer 
bim  to  enjoy  iti  or  permit  him  to  descend  au  far  below  bis 
rank.  Ilere  the  archbishop,  whose  conduct  hiiherto  was 
so  amiable,  lost  at  once  the  high  character  he  had  acquired. 
Intimidated  by  the  power,  or  compelled  by  what  perhaps 
he  thought  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  be  not  only  conde- 
scended to  convey  terms  which  he  knew  to  be  unreaflonablB, 
and  only  calculated  to  wound  the  feeliuga  of  an  injured, 
prince,  bat  he  absolutely,  when  they  were  not  approved  of, 
thought  it  neceaaary  to  employ  the  censures  of  the  church, 
and  to  send  Llewelyji  and  all  hia  adherents  lo  Ihe  devil,  for 
what  he  called  their  iovincible  obstinacy. 

Both  sides  were  prepared  for  war;  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Welsh  prioua  were  succeaaful :  a  considerable  body  of  the 
English  having  crossed  the  strait,*  or  narrow  channel  be- 
tween Anglesea  and  Carnarvonshire  were  cut  to  pieces; 
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rfJHcted  Romanism  and  embraced  the  refiirmed  Protestant 
religion.  On  the  sensitive  mind  of  a  cbild  these  represen- 
tations hnd  their  nitlural  etFitct  of  causing  the  most  pendrt 
longing!  to  be  in  the  way  of  eternsi  bsppinesa  oli  i>ne  wide, 
•nil  un  the  other,  the  most  unspeakable  terrors  of  fi 

lea  not  appear  that  the  mied  of  Ihiq 
rtild  had  been  bj  any  means  properly  trained  in  Protestant 
principles,  and  armed  bj  souod  inittrui^tioii 
insidinua  delusions  of  the  pmselyliting  priests  andtbeir  Mliiw 
aj^ents,  there  is  DDthiDg-  to  exdte  our  surprise  at  the  reldi* 
nets  with  which,  at  her  early  u^,  she  bemme  a  coi 
fairh  so  artfully  recommendeii.  Her  parents  I 
courtiers  from  early  life,  and  it  is  prubahle,  thuug'h  DominiU^ 
Proteatanta,  w«ti>  an  far  ttom  bein^  zealous  votaries  of  tl 
Mformed  religion  as  of  entertaining  a  tiodietive  hatred  *•■ 
the  ancient  religion  of  iheir  conniry.  Thia  tolerant  dii* 
position  on  their  part,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  genenmt 
principles,  but  literally  from  indilFerence  to  any  relig 
htipressions.  Thi<  carelessneas  seems  to  bate  beeo  ihtt 
more  characteristic  of  Sir  Thomas  thau  of  his  lady;  althou^ 
they  both  appear  exceedingly  culpable  in  suffering  the  mind 
of  their  child  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  artful  workinga  sit 
the  deadlienl  enemies  of  their  national  faitii — the  notorioii* 
Jesuits.  The  principles  on  which  monastic  iostitutlQ 
have  their  being,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  natural  afFectioa,  i 
as  is  proved  in  the  following  instance,  S»  powerfully  b 
tbe  tender  mind  of  Trevor  Hanmer  been  worked  upon,  th 
at  length  she  A>Tmed  what  her  Catholic  biographer  calh 
"the  romantic  resolution  of  running  away  from  her  parents 
— and  these  Catholic  childreu  promised  to  accompany  her 
— to  enter  the  monastery  of  Mont-martyr,  situate  a  littltti 
out  of  Paris;  where  her  want  of  experience  persuaded  her 
(says  the  above  ijuoted  authority)  she  would  he  received  a 
soon  as  she  presented  herself.  But  accidentally  dro[^iii^ 
ber  bundle  as  she  passed  through  the  house,  ber  childiskV 
jtlot  was  diuouvered,  and  her  design  frustrated;  and  alt  tha 
reward  she  received  for  her  intended  devotioi 
correclioD  front  her  lady  mother,  Ihoa^ti  tban  detainad  in 
bed  by  htr  lait  n'cAnsH.'' 
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But  allhough  li«r  desij^n  was  prevented  for  the  present, 
^e  still  Dursed  the  reaaluliun  of  currvirig  it  into  elfect  at 
some  future  opportunitj.  To  show  how  strongly  the  pasEion 
fur  becoming  a.  Nun  h&d  alreoil;  taken  root  io  ber  mind,  we 
are  inforrDed  that  tile  very  play  or  paatimes  of  her  vhildhood 
ajivoured  of  it>  Thus,  while  'other  children  amused  them- 
aelvDs  in  more  active  or  lively  Jiversions,  Trevor  Haamer 
foujid  hervhoicH  eniertaitmieDt  id  making  liiilc  oraloriea, 
or  places  of  prayer,  and  in  imitating  the  religious  ceremunies 
which  she  bad  seen  practised  in  the  Catholic  Church  which 
she  visited  with  her  young  friends  at  Paris, 

The  death  of  her  mother.  Lady  Hanmer,  happened  sood 
after,  and  Sir  Thomas  made  up  his  mind  to  viiiit  England, 
as  well  to  see  how  affitirs  btood  wiih  his  royal  master,  as  the 
uaaagemenl  of  hia  own  private  concerns.  Alurmed  at 
length  at  hi3  daughter's  predilection  for  Koaian  Catholioism, 
previoQs  to  quitting  Paris  be  removed  her  tn  the  house  of  an 
ancient  hurgher  and  his  wife  nhu  were  Huguenots,  and 
without  children.  Thus  there  were  none  to  aid  her  in  snch 
a.  scheme  as  she  formerly  entertained  ;  but  bow  she  amused 
h»self,  or  what  her  views  and  feelings  were,  while  dwelling 
with  her  new  protectors,  we  are  not  informed. 

While  in  England,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  avoid  as  much 
at  possible  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentarinns,  lived  in  great 
privacy  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  called 
Hengrave  Hall  near  Bury  in  Saesei.  While  here,  we  are 
told  that  "  moved  by  the  b«auty  and  excellent  endowments 
of  Mistress  Susan  Harvey,  with  the  consent  of  her  parenti 
he  wooed  and  won,  and  made  her  his  second  wife ;  and  thus, 
though  yet  unknown  to  her,  Trevor  Hanmer  had  now  a 
stepmother. 

'■  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  thoughts  were  either  bo  taken 
up  with  his  new  niatres*,  or  so  distracted  with  the  danger 
of  those  troubleaome  times,  that  be  seemed  almost  to  bare 
forgotten  his  daughter,  who  had  now  been  above  a  year  in 
Paris  without  hearing  from  him  at  of  him,  insomuuh  that 
the  people  with  whom  she  was  believed  hitn  dead."  Her 
conduct  w*ile  thus  dronmstapced,  mi  a^^mwA  tir^»» 
aiooiig-  atraagets  and  in  iiBltang'j\Mii,mvji\.\».'**^*^^""'^ 
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engaging.  She  won  ho  Tnucb  nn  the  affeclinn  of  ber  kind 
proleclora.  who,  as  before  observed,  wer?  childless,  that  thej 
were  actually  pleBsed  at  her  apparently  denlitute  condirioD, 
ttlat  ihey  might  enjuy  the  generous  saiibfactioD  of  adopting 
ber  u  their  heiress;  ae  they  alreaily  "  ealeetiied  aad  loved 
ber  AS  iheir  own  child,  and  resolved,  as  far  as  ia  their 
power,  to  make  her  bo."  These  gewrous  aeoiiments  in  hef 
&Tour  are  less  to  he  wondered  at,  when  we  are  BBBured  that 
McA  wot  tier  admirabty  mveei  dispositioa  that  it  icon  the 
ieartt  and  affectiom  of  all  who  coaoeraea  with  her. 

But  whilst  her  protentora  enjuyed  these  views,  all  their 
fbnd  hopes  were  suddenly  destroyed  hy  the  arrival  of  ber 
father  at  Paris.  Sir  Thonas  llanmer  came  over  expressly 
to  take  her  with  him  to  England.  Thus,  a  most  atTectionate 
parting  took  place  bettvetn  her  and  her  new  friends. 

On  her  return  to  England  her  father  allowed  her  the 
choice  either  tu  accompany  him  and  he  presented  tu  ber 
ttep-raolher,  or  to  take  up  her  residence  with  her  grand- 
mother, the  Lady  Ilnnmer,  at  Uaughtoo,  in  Flintshiret  and 
abe  gave  preference  to  the  latter. 

However  great  bpr  affection  for  ber  Huguenot  frienda, 
it  would  appear  that  she  did  not  participate  ia  their 
religioai  opinions;  liir,  after  her  return  to  England  she 
■till  nuraed  her  darling  infatuation — the  one  great  paasioD 
of  her  soul — the  lively  hope  and  ardent  desire  of  ultimately 
baoaniing  a  nun.  Being  discovered  by  her  grandmother 
in  the  practices  of  certain  farmalilies  of  Roman  Calholicism, 
■be  made  no  secret  of  her  religious  bias,  or  of  her  desire  to 
take  the  veil.  The  old  lady,  as  ne  may  suppose,  greatly 
averse  to  her  views,  and  alarmed  at  her  sense  of  responai- 
bility  to  her  father,  informed  him  by  letter  of  all  the  cir- 

Upon  this  information  Sir  Thomas  llanmer  sent  for  her 
to  Heograve  Flail,  where  she  was  received  with  all  imagia- 
able  kindness  hy  her  step-mother,  which  she  returned  with 
what  dutiful  respect  she  was  ahle. 

With  all  the  amiability  ascribed  to  her,  and  she  reoUj 
sppearx  to  have  deserved  much  of  the  ^raiae  ao  liberally 
hestoved  bjher  Cathdio  biogvft^\««,  a\o.«ei.4\i'oMi\w'*ni\n 
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tnaternal  autharilj  doeii  not  titid  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
her  imputed  virlues.  In  fatt,  tier  piiasion  for  the  veil  was 
at  variance  both  with  obedience  to  her  natural  protectors 
and  to  paternal  affection.  A!>  before  related,  her  mother, 
OD  her  death-bed,  found  it  neceBsarf  to  iilfiict  on  her  "a 
severe  correction ;"  and  her  reluctance  to  meet  the  lady 
who  had  become  her  step-mulher,  and  who,  as  suljaequentlj 
proved,  WBJi  as  eiemplary  in  that  unpopular  relationship  as 
possible,  appears  in  her  perverse  refusal  to  be  introduced  to 
her  falhpr'*  "second  choice,"  and  preferring  to  live  with 
her  grandmother.  The  above  ejpreasion  that  ahe  returned 
the  "all  possible  kindness''  of  tbe  second  Ladj  Hanmer 
with  tskot  tliiliful  respeei  and  affectiau  she  mat  able,  cerl^nl/ 
implies  that  her  prejudices  gave  those  feelings  a  very  limited 
circulation.  However,  thia  lady,  with  her  super-sublimated 
reputation  for  almost  every  possible  Christian  virtue,  call 
well  afford  this  slight  drawbac'f  on  her  claims  to  absolute 
perfections  and  tbe  demands  of  truth  really  call  for  these 
comments.  But  the  principles  on  which  munustic  institU' 
tions  have  their  existence  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
thoso  of  natural  afTeulion  and  filial  obedience,  aa  ia  amply 
proved  in  this  instance.  Here  we  hare  a  young  lady, 
yielding  in  early  youth  lo  iho  artful  persuasiona  of  designiug 
priests  and  their  agents,  who  ia  so  far  ready,  willing,  nay, 
vehemently  an xiou I,  to  forsake  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
with  the  tender  nssociatioDS  of  paternal  atTcclion,  without  a 
sigh  or  the  slightest  accompaniment  of  regret. 

With  very  commendable  consideration  for  her  fathel's 
reduced  circumstances,  from  Iheaequestration  of  hia  plentiful 
estate  by  the  I'arliamentarians,  she  told  bim  she  would 
dispense  with  tbe  charges  of  keeping  a  servant.  She  bad 
other,  and  as  she  considered,  higher  views  in  ihia  arrange- 
ment than  mere  economy.  By  undergoing  the  fatigue  of 
such  domestic  labours  she  practised  a,  lesson  of  humility, 
and  at  the  s:ime  time  inured  herself  to  such  hardships  oa 
might  prepare  her  for  ber  future  manaslic  capacity;  which 
she  had  lung  determined  should  be  her  ultimate  destination, 
Accordingly,  aome  lime  after,    when  her   (uS-Wc   «ms*  \& 

Idenl^,  be  foand  her  on  her  kneea,  n»a\4fto>ii!.\^  waiiiWiM^ 
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the  floor  of  her  chamber,  ami  perspiring  with  her  laboriot 
eierlioriB.  Without  being  aware  of  her  Becret  objeo 
Sir  Thomas  w&i  greatly  affected  at  what  he  coDsidera 
such  a  touching  ioatance  of  conforming  herself  to  b' 
reduced  circumstances;  "aod  talcing  her  In  his  armK  wil 
tears  in  his  ej'ea,  he  protested  his  belief  that  God  woal 
one  day  give  her  an  especial  bleaeiog  for  cooductitig  hersa 
after  so  particular  a  manner,  and  so  meekly  yielding  Ut 
those  unhappy  events  which  His  providence  and  her  kini" 
neas  to  himself  had  reduced  her." 

The  naiioDal  troubles  as  well  as  his  own  private  incoi 
Teoiences    increasing,    that   hia  family   might   not  be  ti 
troublesome  to   his   father-in-Uw,    Sir    Thomas    Hanmo; 
determined   on   living  altogether   with   bis   mother, 
and   daughter,  at   Huughlon,   where   before  he    had   oali 
been  au   occasionjil  visitor ;  but  their  residence  there  v 
of  short  duration,  for  Sir  Thomas  Hnrvey  soon  urged  thei 
return  to  his  mansion  of  Hengrave  Hall,  which  kiud  b 
seasonable  invitation  they  immediately  accepted. 

Her  father  and  slep-motber  having  now  left  them,  TreTOl 
Hanmerwaa  once  more  left  with  her  grandmother,  and  noi 
in  comparative  solitude,  she  eagerly  nursed  her  pasxioD  fa 
the  life  of  a  nun.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  commeDoe 
the  practice  of  those  moilificaliona  which  form  so  dii 
tlDguishing  a  feature  in  the  character  of  a  Catholic  devoto 
as  a  prelude  to  any  future  austerities  she  might  be  c 
upon  ta  exercise.  She  began  to  fast  once  a  week,  abst^nim 
from  meat  and  drink  till  nigh  .  She  rose  constautly  i 
midDight  to  her  prayers,  and  in  the  day-time,  notwitU 
atanding  the  eipostulaliona  of  her  wondering  grandmothet 
exercised  such  labours  and  humble  offices  as  are  usuallj 
performed  by  a  servant ;  and  to  evade  the  observations  anl 
discussions  which  such  peculiarities  might  induce,  s 
elared  that  she  found  ihem  beneflcial  to  her  health. 

Remarking  on  her  general  habits,  her  Catholic  biograpbd 
says : — "  She  had  her  time  hourly  regulated,  from  momii 
ighf,  a  method  she   began  to  practice  before  she  It 
;e,  and  never  after  omitted.     She  was  so  exceediog'j^ 
iaduBtrioae,  that  whalevei  t\\e  undLCTV.'viW  iV^  n«?<«T  tioL'M&.t 
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accomplish."  As  a  proof  of  her  perseverance  she  learnt  the 
French  language  without  the  Bid  of  a  master,  and  ai'quired 
a  Bufficient  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  na  "to 
understand  any  book." 

Afier  a  prolonged  visit  at  Hengrave  Hall,  we  find  Sir 
Thomai  Hanmer  and  his  lady  al  Lensham,  where  they  had 
retired  on  account  of  its  short  distance  from  London ;  from 
thence  they  wrote  to  Trevor,  to  require  her  to  join  than. 
Agreeable  to  her  usual  promptitude,  she  immediatHly  took 
her  departure  from  Wales,  and  found  her  father  alone  at 
Lensham,  Lady  Hanmer  not  hanng  arrived  yet  fhtm 
SufFoik.  The  ewcuiion  of  King  Charles,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Cavnliera,  having  now  castthe  deepest  gloom  on 
all  the  Toyalists,  Sir  Thomas  wai  in  a  state  of  deep  grief  and 
despondency. 

It  was  at  this  j'nncture,  and  while  he  was  in  this  softened 
mood,  that  she  resolved  on  using  her  endeavours  to  bring 
the  Bubject  of  her  long-nursed  desires  to  a  close,  and  gain 
her  father's  consent  to  allow  her  to  go  to  France  and  take 
the  veil;  "where,"  as  her  Catholic  biographer  espreasca 
it,  "  she  might  live  securely  and  die  happy."  With  all  the 
energy  and  pertinacity  of  her  character  she  urged  her  suit, 
and  emphatically  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  his  own 
■ituation  and  his  inability  t4)  provide  for  her;  all  which 
solicitude  on  her  account  would  cease  by  yielding  to  her 
well-weighed  desires  on  this  point.  Sir  Thomas,  who  seema 
to  have  been  an  easy-goiog  compound  of  country  gentleman 
and  cavalier,  and  "a  Protestant  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment" only,  therefore  anything  but  a  bigot ;  enlertainiog 
neither  a  violent  antipathy  to  Catholicism  nor  great  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  considering  her  reasons,  as  much  as  he 
understood  of  them,  very  solid  and  convincing,  found  little 
difficulty  in  giving  hia  consent,  which  Trevor  received  with 
heartfelt  thankfulness. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Hanmer  being  consulted,  advised  her 
to  go  lo  Paris  and  enter  into  a  monastery  of  the  order  of 
St.  Bcnnet,  to  which  he  gave  her  the  necessary  recommend- 
ations.   The  good  father  took  caie  \o  "itewwi  \ve.t  -«\«!v 
-^burer  waa  essential  ior  becoming  a.  tT\4e  ol  "Cmj  «!«»i»'^ 
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•which  her  parent  readily  agreeil  to  provide.     Thus  every- 
appeared  setlled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parti 
a  day  was  Hxei  upua  for  their  departure  from 
^'^DglaDd. 

Howevei",  aa  the  homely  proverb  goes,  "  there  is  many  a 
■lip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip;''  when  Lady  Hanmer 
urived,  and  heard  of  these  arrangeniEiita,  she  protested 
■gainst  thcra  with  earneai  warmth ;  and  certainly  adduced 
whj  Sir  ThoTTiBS  ought  never  to  have 
given  his  oonsenl;  but  having  iuconsiderateiy  yielded  it, 
nhy  he  ought  to  recal  it- 
She  pleaded  thai  in  allowinF^  his  only  daughter  to  become 
amember  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  a  nun,  he  nould  take 
«n  irretrieviible  step  towarda  the  diagraoe  and  utter  ruin  of 
his  family  ;  that  to  herself  personally,  it  would  he  hitterlj' 
iDJurioua.  The  world  nould  readily  infer  that  it  was  her 
nnkindness  which  drove  his  daughter  Into  the  inclosure  of  a 
nunnery,  to  seelt  that  peace  wliich  she  could  not  find  at 
home.  That  the  governing  party  in  England  would  con- 
sider such  a  decision  a  proof  that  he  was  himself  a  Papist  at 
heart,  and  thus  eipoae  them  all  to  greater  difflculiiea  and 
Borrows  than  they  now  endured;  and  they  were  at  present 
persecuted  no  less  for  their  religion  than  their  lojalty. 

Poor  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  previously  acknowledged  tbe 
powerful  reasons  put  forth  by  his  daughter,  now  saw  more 
cogent  arguments  adduced  by  Ins  lady;  especially  those 
points  which  represanted  his  danger  of  person  and  property 
from  the  resentment  of  the  government.  He,  therefore, 
recalled  the  coDsent  which  he  had  given  his  daughter,  and 
declared  that  under  his  present  view  of  things,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  furnish  her  with  the  pecuniary  means  for 
putting  her  desires  into  esecution. 

Trevor  Hanmer  al  first  felt  this  disappointment  as  all 
vdent  minda  endure  the  thwarting  of  a  darling  scheme  i 
but  so  far  from  yielding  it  up  in  despair,  from  the  difficultiea 
which  entrenched  her  ob  ect,  she  seemed  ta  consider  it  only 
as  postponed  for  a  lime,  to  be  resumed  at  a  more  favourable  I 
geason.  Besides,  her  cast  of  mind  was  formed  on  the  prin-  ] 
ciplea  of  intense  perseverance,  loo j-KuSeiw\^,ia4»elC-dei\W 
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embraoipg  the  beau-ideal  of  menial  and  corporeal  martjr- 
dom  as  ttie  noblest  c)>>ject9  of  human  aspiralioD.  Thus,  tbe 
temporary  oppoaiCion  which  partially  lurDed  asii]e  the  direct 
points  of  her  onward  course,  serTed  only  to  dart  the  roots  of 
her  resolution  into  a  deeper  soil,  to  be  nursed  and  invignr- 
ated  bj  the  very  delay  which  at  first  she  was  inclined  to 
deprecate.  She  submitted  in  silence  to  the  force  of  these 
adverse  circumafancea,  living  quietly  with  her  father  and 
his  lady  at  Lensham,  for  the  period  of  a  year;  where  she 
led  much  the  same  sort  of  life  and  practised  similar  austeri- 
ties as  at  Haughton.  At  the  close  of  their  year  at  Len- 
sham, the  family  once  n.ore  removed,  probably  on  another 
Tiail  to  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  in  SufTolki  and  Trevor,  to 
whom  the  gaieties  of  the  ofQuent  were  far  from  pleasing, 
went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Illia,  a  relation  of  the  family,  at 
Halrhey,  in  Wales;  there  she  brouf^ht  with  her,  as  a  com- 
panion, her  counin.  Mistress  Catherine  Einnaaton. 

At  this  period  of  her  life,  her  former  editor  remarks  5— 
"  A  fire  which  is  smothered  for  a  time  seldom  faiU  of  break- 
ing out  afresh,  yea,  rather  seems  by  imprisonment  to  gain 
force  and  strength ;  and  so  it  happened  with  this  young 
lady,  who  beiii?  more  mature  than  formerly,  she  thought 
npoD  the  moat  probable  means  of  enabling  her  to  effect 
her  desires.''  It  would  somewhat  puzzle  the  reader  were 
he  put  to  gneaa  her  next  step  towards  their  achievement,  as 
her  plan  was  as  singular  as  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  baffled 
devotee,  oT  rather  of  an  obstructed  woman,  fully  resolved  by 
any  means  on  the  ultimate  attainment  of  her  end.  It  was 
neither  more  nor  leas  than  entering  into  trade,  and  on  a 
limited  scale  becoming  a  maltster.  It  seems  her  father's 
embarrasmcnts  at  this  time  were  no  great,  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  glre  her  a  sufBcient  annual  allowance  to  uphold 
her  respectability  in  society,  according  to  which  she  was 
born  and  educated.  '■  She  took  this  pretence  to  beg  leave 
that  she  might  buy  barley,  and  get  it  made  into  malt,  to  sell 
it  to  his  own  tenants ;  by  the  proSts  of  which  she  hoped  to 
augment  her  allowance  to  a  competency  for  her  maintenaiW!* 
after  such  a  manner  as  became  Vila  daug^tet?'  "^^^a  ^-tta.- 
tibJe  pretence,   iiowevEr,  involved  &  cettBAD.  ie^tft  cS.  i.-i^'^- 
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city,  which  in  a  lady  of  such  reputed  sanctity,  appears  dWi* 
cult  to  reconcile  with  the  purity  of  troth.     But  as  she  was 
now  working  her  way  towards  a  party  proTerbiallj  famoos 
for  overlooking  the  means,  so  that  the  end  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  their  church,  her  Papistical  biographer  by  no  means 
reprehends,  although  he  witnesses  and  even  applauded  the 
fact.     He  thus  adds  to  the  last  quoted  passage : — '*  shewing 
thereby  her  humility,  to  submit  herself  to  so  base  and  sordid 
a  means  to  compass  so  glorious  an  end  as  she  aimed  at ; 
pleasing  her  imagination  with  the  hopes  that  by  her  good 
housewifery,  (and  success  in  the  malt  trade!)  to  make  up 
the  sum  which  Father  Hanmer  informed  her  would  be 
necessary  for  obtaining  admission  into  a  nunnery. 

As  his  lady  was  not  at  hand  to  interfere,  or  alarm  him 
with  her  probable  veto,  Sir  Thomas  found  it  more  convenient 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  become  an  amateur  maltster,  to 
traffic  in  barley  and  malt,  however  repugnant  to  bis  aristo- 
cratic pride,  than  to  add  to  her  income.  However,  in  giving 
his  consent  he  circumscribed  her  dealings,  and  stipulated, 
that  she  was  to  sell  her  malt  only  to  his  own  tenants.  This 
singular  malting  scheme  for  raising  the  wind,  and  bringing 
grist  to  the  mill  of  monkery  utterly  failed ;  partly,  it  is  said, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  people  to  whom  she  gave  credit,  and 
partly  from  their  dishonesty;  but  principally,  we  should 
surmise,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  lady  maltstress,  of  the 
reputable  trade  in  which  she  was  not  adapted  to  shine 
which  doubtless  required  a  peculiar  talent  to  succeed  in,  as 
well  as  the  visionary  calling  she  was  so  madly  anxious  to 
assume.  •*  Even  with  this  failure,"  says  her  admiring  first 
biographer,  '^she  hoped  against  hope,"  and  formed  the 
resolution  that  come  what  might,  she  would  never  marry, 
that  she  might  not  thereby  incapacitate  herself  for  the 
happiness  so  earnestly  desired.  Even  in  this  resolution  she 
was  destined  to  a  failure,  and  to  endure  the  felicities  of  con- 
nubial bliss,  previous  to  the  attainment  of  her  grand 
desideratum — doubtless  another  thorn  in  her  probationary 
crown — but  which  to  mortals  walking  by  the  light  of  mere 
common  sense,  it  would  ap^eax  Vi^R^  T£v«tQi\v\w^  iV^^M^b  the 
deiectable  regions  of  Paradiae  ViAo  ^^  ^q^\^  i^^was.  v^ 
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Purgat(,ry;  or  frantically  de[)arting  from  the  honoured  and 
reputable  pnths  of  usefulueaa  and  p^ace,  into  the  questioaable 
knd  briury  labyriuttis  of  fanaticisni  and  self-inflicting  t( 
tuenta.     But  we  are  auticipaliDg,  and  reflecting  on  events 
yet  to  be  recorded. 

At  this  time  Cromwell's  power  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  a 
firm  b&ais,  therefore  aa  hia  uneaBineaa  respecting  the  plots, 
cabals,  and  intrigues  of  the  ever-reatless  rojaliata  abated, 
hia  aeveritiea  agiunat  the  cavaliers  considerably  relazedi 
consequentLy  the  Dation  fell  into  its  usual  course  of  tran- 
quillity aud  fi^arlefsness.  Tbe  graver  sort  of  people  met 
with  but  little  to  annoy  tlieni  from  the  officials  and  partizans 
of  the  goveroment,  beyond  (he  occasional  infliction  of 
unfathomabla  and  almost  interminable  Calvinislic  sermons, 
which  at  length  became  the  objects  of  tlieir  patronage  and 
the  style  of  their  adoption.  And  the  gayer  portion  of  the 
aaticn  learnt  at  length  bow  to  endure  life  uncheered  by  the 
moralizing  influence  of  dramatic  entertainments,  whioh, 
although  the  most  instrucUse  and  rational  of  all  amuae> 
ments  ever  invented  by  high  talent  and  masterly  genius,  and 
patroniied  best  by  the  most  civilised  of  communities,  were 
Gtemly  interdicted  by  tbe  harsh  zealots  of  the  dayj  or  »3 
Sir  Walter  Scutt  calls  them  "the  bigots  of  the  iron  time.'' 
The  aristocrats,  and  indeed  the  wealthy  classes  generally, 
quietly  watched  the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  whichever 
DamCi  Oliver  or  Charles,  appeared  to  them  to  promise  t, 
permanent  ascendancy,  to  that  they  tendered  "their  lives 
and  fortunes"  to  defend.  And  when  afterwards  detected  in 
the  committal  of  political  mistakes,  usually  called  bigh- 
treaton,  did  their  beat  to  explain  away  facts,  and  marvel- 
lously illustrated  the  art  ol  blowing  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
time!  thus  furnishing  the  world  with  edifying  lessons  in 
the  school  of  national  duplicity. 

As  the  revolutionary  terrors  and  party-rage  died  away, 
the  little  stranger  Lave,  walked  forth  from  his  blding-place, 
where  he '.had  so  long  trembled  for  hia  future  existence,  and 
forgetful  of  the  past,  performed  his  usual  gamboh  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men ;  and  aroou^  tea  \ft>i.CvWiK«iQ'ai 
oftbetafar  the  hymeneal  a\tar,ni.aAe'Q.\Bs«i^'i'i»^sA. 
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bold  attempts  on  the  heart  of  the  ladjr  of  our  memoirt  the 
Bad  and  world- abjuring'  Trevor  Uanmer.  Her  CatbcJio 
biographer  has  drawn  her  picture  with  his  pen,  and  certi 
in  a  worldly  senae,  she  was  not  an  uoloveable  ubject.  ' 
was  aboTO  the  middle  stature  of  women,  excellentlf  well 
sbaped,  her  complexian  not  extraordinarily  iair,  but  ci 
and  lasting  (that  is,  a  brunette);  her  features  were  channlDl 
and  her  eyei  brown,  as  well  as  her  hair  (prohablj  he  mea 
hazel  eyes  and  cheanut  hnir),  Her  countenance  ■jvaa  fi^ugij 
with  such  singular  sweetness,  as  several  painlers  who  d 
her  pictures  admired,  but  owned  their  skill  insufficient  t^ 
express.  This  bpoutiful  ajmmelrj  of  her  body  wm  a< 
panied  tvith  no  le^s  lovely  qualities  ofhermind.  Her  humoiic] 
was  grave  and  serious,  yet  sweetened  by  such  an  afiabUity 
Bs  rendered  her  conversation  no  ways  disagreeable  or  uiieatj 
(meaning,  imposed  no  restraint);  but  sought  after  by  dl. 

Recommended    by   such    alluring    personal    attroctioM) 
added  to  the  high  respectability  of  ber  family,  her  mother, 
the  first  Lady  Hanmer  having  been  a  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  her  father  a  courtier  from  hia 
boyhood,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that   she  \ 
Bought  by  lovers.     Several  men  of  rank,  and  who  were  |ri 
high  standiog  at  the  court  of  the  late  unhappy  king  n 
advances  for  her  favour;  and  not  a  few  matches,  very  bonot 
able  and  advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  w 
decidedly  refused  by  her.     As  she  had  resolutely  closed  h 
heart  against  the  admission  of  the  tender  passion,  it  natiu 
followed  that  her  doors   should   also   be   shut   gainst  Ittj 
Totaries;  b\it  as  some  of  the  heiress  hunters  persevered  i^ 
their  troublesome  attentions,  she  found  it  essential  to  h  ' 
peace  to  think  of  some  plan  of  removing  herself  beyond  tl 
reach  of  their  imp>rtuoitlea.     At  lengtb,  having  obtained 
her  father's  consent,  she  quitted  Alrhey,  and  took  her  ooaun 
Mrs.   Catherine   Kinnaslon   with   her   to    Brainford,   i 
London,  where  they  both  resided  with  an  elderly  gentler 
a  friend  of  her  father's,  of  the  name  of  Hawley.     But  h^ 
she  found  she  had  only  quitted  one  scene  of  annoyance  H 
another,  as  she  was  pesUtei  V\\,\i  e.m.i.QT%a*tQ>itib  » 
aad  an  urgent  letter  trom\iei;  !a,v\iexVQ'Qa.<iV-Ctia'5t«wa 
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of  Sir  John  Warner,  a  young  baronet  of  a  fine  person  and 
extensive  estate,  added  to  ber  otber  sources  of  discomfort* 
Ultimatclj,  after  some  wavering  between  her  sea»e  of  datj 
to  her  fatber,  and  ber  objections  to  marriage,  she  appealed 
to  the  generosity  of  this  gentleman,  urging  tbat  if  he  rcuUy 
loved  her,  he  could  not  prove  his  n^gard  more  decidedly  ihan 
by  abandoning  bis  present  pursuit,  onA  never  troubUog  hel 
more.  VVhetber  hts  pride  waa  wounded  by  this  repulse,  or 
that  hU  good  sense  snggested  the  tiselesanese  of  seeking  the 
love  of  a  woman  who  so  firmly  avoided  his  attention?,  certain 
it  ia,  that  he  immediately  gave  up  the  pursuit.  However, 
Dotwitbstaoding  what  appeared  his  inevitable  rejection  at 
present,  one  of  those  accidents  of  life  that  can  never  be  fore- 
seen, bi  ought  about  events  that  human  probability  never 
could  have  calcuhited  upon. 

While  Trevor  Hanmer  resided  at  Brainford,  the  demise 
of  a  great  political  character  occurred — the  death  of  thn 
Protector  Oliver  Cromwell.  One  of  the  great  events  of  her 
life  was  destined  to  come  to  pass  on  the  day  of  his  interment, 
among  the  illustrious  of  Engknd  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Although  the  lady  of  our  memoir  would  have  been  among 
the  last  in  the  world  that  could  have  been  drawn  from  her 
rotiroment  to  glean  satisfaction  among  the  crowds  of  sight- 
seekers,  who  rEJoicB  in  the  grandeur  of  the  weddings  and 
coronations  of  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  the  sombre  glories 
of  a  national  funeral  of  the  greatest  actor  in  the  political 
drama  of  the  age,  was  too  congenial  to  her  taste  to  have  ab- 
sented herself  from  witnessing  it.  Her  former  biographer 
says,  "  his  splendid  and  msgnilicent  funeraf  invited  all 
people  to  a  sight  of  it,  and  h«r,  amongst  the  rest.  And 
Providence  so  ordered  it  that  ahe  should  be  spectatress, 
with  some  of  her  friends,  in  the  same  balcony  which  Sir  John 
Warner  and  some  of  his  relations  had  taken,  to  behold  the 
same  solemnity,  it  being  only  separated  in  the  middle,  to 
divide  the  two  companies," 

It  appears  this  accidental  meeting  produced  all  the  effect 

desired  by  those  friends  who  were  moat  desirous  of  %t*i- 

moting  a  raalch  between  this  \a4y  aoi  \Nic  ^Q\»i%'%a.XT(cjA» 

It  ia  also  evident   that  ahe  *oa  as  man'a  ^sCtcii  -«\ii**» 
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penoDi  manners,  and  address  of  Sir  John,  as  he  could 
possibly  be  with  her  own  winning  graces  and  stately  figure. 
And  although  she  had  formerly  repulsed  his  advances  and 
rejected  his  addresses^  she  now  either  saw  him  in  a  more 
favourable  lighty  or  abandoned  her  prejudices  against  the 
marriage  state.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  became  her 
accepted  lover ;  and  after  a  very  brief  courtship,  the  long- 
resisting  Trevor  Hanmer  appeared  before  the  world  in  the 
new  character  of  Lady  Warner. 

Of  this  passage  in  her  life  her  Catholic  biographer  says: — 
"  Providence,  that  oftentimes  makes  use  of  contrary  means 
to  bring  about  its  own  designs  appeared  wonderfully  in  this, 
and  gave  her  no  less  inclination  to  receive,  than  it  had  given 
Sir  John  to  make  his  addresses.  This  was  extremely 
wondered  at  by  those  who  knew  her  disposition ;  nay;,  even 
by  herself  when  she  found  such  an  inclination  to  what  before 
she  had  entertained  so  great  an  antipathy.  In  fine,  she  who 
had  stood  out  several  years  courtship  from  others  was  gained 
in  three  weeks  by  Sir  John»  They  were  married  in  London 
by  the  bridegroom's  relative  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, on  the  7th  of  June,  1659.** 

That  she  made  a  most  excellent  wife  and  maintained  her 
station  in  society  with  due  dignity,  man^  evidences  iu  her 
life  are  adduced  to  prove.  Her  biographer  gives  a  touching^ 
instance  of  her  meek  spirit  of  deferential  obedience  to  her 
husband  that  may  astonish,  but  cannot  prove  otherwise  than 
edifying  to  the  wives  of  our  days ;  as  it  would  suffer  in  any 
other,  we  give  it  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  narrator. 
**  Not  long  after  her  marriage  she  had  a  singular  trial  given 
her,  as  well  of  humility  as  of  patience ;  which  was  the  more 
sensible,  because  given  by  one  she  so  passionately  loved. 
Having  taken  a  little  ramble  with  his  brother-in-law  about 
the  country  which  lasted  some  days  without  acquainting  his 
lady  whither  he  went,  on  hb  return  she  expressed  her  joy  at 
seeing  him  safe  returned  home,  and  made  a  tender  expostu- 
lation with  him  why  he  would  be  so  unkind  as  to  leave  her 
80  long  in  that  solicitude,  by  going  and  staying  such  a  while 
Abroad  without  apprizing  Viet  o^  \ila&  *vD\A\i>Xwvr  '^^^  >aiA 
other  young  men,  often  too  ie«2LoMft  ol  \owi%VJwivt  ^x^Siassevx.^ 
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by  too  kind  a,  coadescension  to  iheir  wives,  made  aD|^ill 
interpretatioQ  of  her  kind  demaaJ ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  controulment.  He  told  her  "  it  belouged  uot  to  her  to 
require  an  account  of  his  actions  i  that  lie  would  hava  hia 
libertj  to  go  and  come  when  he  pleaspd,  without  iuforining 
any  one  why  or  whither  he  went."  This  unexpected  answer 
might  well  have  affected  a  less  meek  and  aubmisaive  opirit 
than  her'Et  but  she,  good  soul,  cuiiceiving  heractf  to  blame, 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  begging  pardon  ^or  sejuat  an  offenca, 
promised  never  more  to  offend  in  the  like  manner;  and  this 
promise  she  kept  all  her  life  after.  This  was  the  only 
miaundei'standiog  that  ever  happened  between  them  during 
their  Uvee. 

It  waa  about  two  years  after  their  marriage,  when  they 
had  become  the  happy  parents  of  tvi'o  daughters,  and  were 
living  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  encircled  with  all  tha 
felicities  of  which  human  life  is  capable,  that  Lady  Warner's 
old  passion  for  the  nun's  veil  revired,  in  all  its  former 
intensity  and  ardour.  Instead  of  considering  thia  wonderful 
accumulation  of  comforts  in  the  light  of  especial  blessings  of 
the  Creator,  that  in  a  pious  humble  mind  would  naturally 
call  forth  a  grateful  and  adoring  spirit  of  thankfiilneas  and 
profound  gratitude  to  the  source  of  bliss,  the  giver  of  all 
goodness;  by  somd  psrveraity  of  reasoning,  such  as  could 
find  place  only  iu  the  bosom  of  the  monomaniac  of  faaaticbni, 
ahe  chose  to  view  them  with  an  evil  eye,  and  to  deem  them 
curses.  It  seems  a  misgiving  came  over  her  mind,  that  all 
this  earthly  happiness  which  surrounded  her  was  a  flowery 
snare,  contrived  by  (he  enemy  of  the  human  race,  to  decoy 
her  from  the  paths  of  eternal  salvation.  Powerfully  im- 
pressed with  these  alarming  seatiments,  a  veil  of  gloom  and 
despondency  overshadowed  her  daily  existence.  After 
numerous  consultations  with  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
divines,  she  came  at  length  to  a  fixed  resolution  of  changing 
her  religion.  To  this  end  she  opened  her  mind  to  her 
husband,  wid  begged  his  leave  to  save  her  soul;  whicb 
request  she  explained  by  aaauring  \\ioi  ^a  ■^^i  \.TO.^xeH.wA 
with  strong  conviclionB  that  she  cqu.\4  -ntiet  Ve  w».ii^ 
by  being  reconciled  to  the  Ctiuic^i.  oS  'B.OiB.e.    "^a 
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himBelf  of  the  propriety  of  fhe  steps  whkb  alie  contemplatedt 
Sir  John  Warner,  we  sre  lolii,  followed  the  example  of  bi^ 
ladf  (to  whom  be  seems  to  have  played  second  fiddle,  8t  A 
remote  distanoe,  in  all  Ihbgs),  and  bad  DuraerouB  coosultsi^ 
tioos  with  the  divines  of  botb  churches. 

We  are  also  informed  that  although  the  Piotestant  clergy 

■      who  appeared  as  the  champioDS  of  their  faith,  were  among 

I     the  most  le.irned  of  their  times,  and  held  the  highest  r 

in  the  church  of  England,  thej  failed  to  produce  on 

mind  either  of  Sir  Jolin  or  his  lady  those  convictiona  whicbi 

could  establish  and  cuiiSrm  them  in  the  Protestant  futlk 

Suoh  a  result  is  bj  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  when  ir^ 

consider  the  nature  of  the  reading  with  which  Ladj  Vf»raef 

solaced  her  leisure,  or  rather  (o  which  she  devoted  berei 

time.   It  formed  exactly  the  sort  of  food  that  such  a  diseaae^ 

mind  would   habitually  crave  for,  calculated  as  it  was,  t^ 

increase  the  fever  of  her  menial  distemper,  and  become  SA-' 

oil  on  the  lurid  fires  of  monastic  fanaticism ;  with  whiclw 

more  or  less,  she  had  been  infected  from  her  childhood,  t 

at  length  it  became  the  master  passion  of  her  soul. 

unwholesome  literature  from  which  she  imbibed  such  m 

poison  consisted  principally  of  the  Traditions  of  the  Pathen 

and  the  Lives  and  Legends  of  the  apocryphal  Sainta  of  ib\ 

Roman  Catholic  Church.     These,  it  is  well-known,  abouiu 

I      nitb  such  daring  violations  of  truth,  such  incredible  ficliona 

I     respeciing  the  monkish  miracles  attributed  to  their  O' 

and  veiled  heroes  and  heroines,  that  it  is  difficult  focc 

a  mind,  in  other  respects  sane  and  rational,   of  s 

guUibity    to    give    them    implicit    credence.      Thus    tbf 

Protestant  divines,  whose  faith  and  ministry  were  limitoa 

to  the  contents  of  the  Uld  and  New  Testaments,  and  t: 

Apostles'  Creed,  could.win  no  credit  with  the  fore-b 

[     Totaries  of  moukish  superstition.     Armed  only  i 

I      simple    honesty   and    plain   straightforwardness,   referriil| 

alone  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Bedeemer's  sacrifice,  a 

the  source   of   salvation,   they  were   ill-malched    on   thj 

occasion   against   the   subtlelics  of  the  Jesuits  who  wOT 

opposed  to  them.    T\ieae  crail.^  wQt\K\Ha  Y^wimai'vn.  -qta 

UAction  theartof  malungYlae -wdku  a'j^oi  ** 't^AXKi  om 
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—of  exilaining  away  everjthing  objected  to  by  Proteatante, 
is  thsir  doctrines  and  practices ;  and  of  placing  Ibe  weeded 
gardeD  of  Pro  I  est  an  I  ism  in  ibe  most  odious  light  and 
unraTouralile  position.  In  the  end,  Sir  Juhn  Warner, 
evideutl;  a  weak-minded  man,  and  like  hia  father-iD-lan, 
guided  in  all  tbings  by  his  wife,  not  only  conaented  that  she 
should  abandon  the  reformed  religion  and  embrace  Roman 
Catholiciiim,  hut  became  himself  a  convert  to  that  faith. 

Lady  Warner  having  gained  tliis  important  point,  which 
brought  her  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  grand  object 
of  her  untiring  aapiratiaus,  her  next  move,  she  resolved 
should  be  decisive,  and  lead  direct  to  her  ultimatum — the 
veil.  With  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  which  she  had 
become  the  mistress,  she  represented  to  her  husband,  the 
perillous  state  in  which  she  conceived  they  both  stood,  in 
respect  of  their  destiny  hertafter,  powerfully  urging  Ihe 
impediments  to  a  life  of  holiness  formed  by  their  affluent 
posiiion;  dwelling  strongly  oo  the  liteial  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  ''It  ia  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.''  Finally,  she  suggeated  the  desperate  remedy  of 
making  away  with  their  fortune  and  estate,  of  abandoning 
all  their  early  felicities,  and  retiring  from  the  enares  of  the 
world,  to  practise  the  austerities  of  penitents  amidst  the 
cloistered  seclusions  of  monastic  life. 

It  appears  Sir  John  coincided  with  her  in  all  these  views  ( 
thev  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  abandoning 
the  shores  of  England  for  ever,  to  go  abroad  and  respectively 
take  the  monastic  vows.  Previous  to  putting  tliese  designs 
into  execution,  and  preparatory  to  their  deparlm-e,  they 
commenced  the  practice  of  sleeping  apart  from  each  olher, 
end  living  hke  brother  and  sister;  "although,"  says  Lady 
Warner's  biographer,  "  to  avoid  suspicion  they  appeared  as 
usual."  They  lived  thus  from  the  date  of  their  resolution, 
the  siith  of  July,  till  the  twenty -seventh  of  October,  the  last 
day  of  their  sojourn  at  home,  when  Sir  John  made  over  liii 
estate  to  his  brother,  after  having  arranged  a  limited  torlune 
for  each  of  his  two  daughters, 
_  B^  this  time  Lady  Warner  bai  Viecome  5i)wJw.\*.l  Ssaat- 
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tical  in  her  zeal  for  her  new  faith.  We  are  told  "  her  fervor 
had  so  transported  her  that  she  had  even  worn  off  the  skin 
of  her  knees  by  praying/*  and  might  have  done  herself 
much  bodily  harm  but  for  the  interference  of  her  hnsband. 
A  frantic  passion  for  converting  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ^Aith 
all  her  servants  and  neighbours  next  seized  her,  in  which 
undertaking  she  was  so  far  successful  that  when  on  the  27th 
of  October  she  took  her  departure  from  the  family  mansioo» 
besides  her  two  children,  she  had  the  following  converts 
which  she  personally  made,  to  accompany  her : — Her  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Elizabeth  Warner ;  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Skelton;  and  several  others.  Immediately  on  her 
arrival  at  Dover,  October  29th,  they  embarked  in  the 
packet-boat,  leaving  Sir  John  behind  to  come  after  them. 

Anticipating  the  opposition  of  their  friends  to  such  ex- 
patriation, it  will  be  observed,  Sir  John  Warner  and  his 
lady  conducted  their  arrangements  with  great  precaution 
and  secrecy.    However,  when  their  determination  became 
known,  it  created  a  considerable  sensation  among  their  re^ 
lations,  friends,  and  the  courtly  circle  of   the    restored 
monarch,  Charles  IL    It  was  at  this  period  that  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  king  to  prevent  their  departure  from 
the  country,  when  his  profligate  majesty  gave  the  witty 
answer  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  memoir.'*'     But 
although  Charles,  at  first,  declined  to  interfere,  it  appears 
the  interest  at  court,  and  importunity  of  the  Warner  family, 
at  length  prevailed,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  prevent  their 
embarkation  jtist  one  day  too  late,  when  that  event   had 
already  taken  place,  and,  therefore,  obedience  to  it  was  out 
of  the  question;  the  interdiction  arriving  on  the  30th  of 
October,  while  they  had  sailed  from  Dover  on  the  29th«t 

Lady  Warner,  her  two  daughters,  and  her  party  of  de- 

*  See  page  457. 

t  This  order  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Warner,  nncle  to  Sir  John,  and  physician 
to  Charles  11.  This  modest  member  of  the  medical  facalty  manifested  a  par- 
ticular affection  /or  his  nephew's  estate;  and  was  very  argent  with  the  king  to 
make  him  a  grant  of  It,  and  so  Invalidate  Sir  John's  will  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  Unworthy  as  were  generally  the  dispensations  of  court  favoar  by 
this  worthless  monarch.  It  seems  the  atrocious  leqjiest  of  the  venerable  doctor 
WM$  aot  compUed  with. 


voteeS)  landed  at  Dunkirk  the  very  day  on  which  the  king's 
commalid  to  suspenil  their  departure  nrrived  at  Dover. 
Immediately  on  her  arrivnl,  she  went  to  the  nunnery  of  the 
English  Poor  Clares,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  their 
rude  fare,  rigorous  diseipline,  and  hard  manner  of  living. 
She  then  commenced  a  lour,  that  might  well  be  designated 
Travels  and  Tribulations  in  search  of  Monastic  Misery,  in 
which  she  visited  many  different  nunneries ;  meeting  and 
conversing  with  numerous  English  Catholic  ladies,  from 
whom  she  derived  all  the  informatioa  she  required  about 
their  respective  eslabli aliments.  Jjady  Warner  ultimately, 
took  tbe  noviciate's  habit  at  Liege,  amongst  the  English 
nuns  called  3t.  Sepulchrine'a,  of  the  order  of  St  Austin. 

At  the  ceremony  of  the  "  Oloathiog,"  as  it  is  called 
which  signifies  the  formal  adoption  of  the  noviciate's  cos- 
tume, she  evinced  something  of  a  romantic  taste  in  the 
choice  of  an  enphonious  and  pretty  name.  She  desired  to 
be  known  for  the  future  onlj  as  Sister  Teresa  Clare  i  in 
consequence  of  the  high  regard  in  vhicb  she  held  that  saint, 
from  having  read  her  life  in  England,  It  was  after  bearing 
the  "cloathing  sermon,"  preached  from  the  text  "although 
I  am  black  I  am  comely,"  that  she  gave  such  a  whimsical 
and  truly  ludicrous  instance  of  her  blind  obedietiee  to  the 
lady  abbess's  iutunation  "  that  she  should  black  herself,"  ae 
quoted  from  Pennant  at  the  iiommencemenl  of  this  memoir. 
Austerity  and  self-inflction  now  became  the  rules  and 
habits  of  her  life ;  aa  an  instance  of  the  spirit  in  which  she 
conducted  herself,  we  are  told  that  the  cordial  reception 
and  bland  manners  of  the  abbess  and  the  holy  sisterhood 
oftended  her — "so  displeasing  ivaa  it  to  her  to  receive  any 
worldly  satisfaction,  after  she  liad  made  a  solemn  sacrifice 
of  all  her  earthly  felicities." 

It  appears  she  made  a  moat  exemplary  nun,  and  acquired 
the  highest  fame  obtainable  for  cloistered  sanctity,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  consists  of  highly  coloured  records  of  her 
superlative  piety,  her  abhorrence  of  every  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  her  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  severest  mortificBr 
tions  that  human  nature  could  endure.  One  ot  \\ex  -w^Vusa. 
reaolullons  runs  thus — '*  For  the  \ove  oi  tj^i  \.  'h'"'^  ^■'''^ 
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deny  myself  whaterer  is  plensing  to  met  though  lawAiI ;  ». 

[1  far  ai  holy  obedienee  will  permif,  to  do  all  I 
■och  tblnga  for  his  salie,  as  shall  be  most  contrary  lo  my  1 
nature.  Lot  all  creatures  luve,  praise,  and  booour  Jesas,  I 
Mary,  imd  Joseph,  but  let  me  be  con  fount]  cd." 

From  the  words  above,  which  we  have  placed  in  italics, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  monastic  aulhoritiea  occasionally 
interposed,  to  prevent  or  moderate  the  severities  of  her  self- 
inflicting  penances;  nnii  that  "  holy  obedience"  alone  could 
operate  aa  a  restraint.  I^hat  these  ameliorating  influence) 
were  displeasing  to  her  watild  appear  from  the  circiinislanee 
recorded,  that  she  meditated  leaving  this  nunnery,  capiivated 
by  the  more  rigorous  discipline  of  an  order  of  nuns  called 
CarthusianaBsoB.  But  finiling  that  none  but  virgins  were 
reaaived  there,  she  at  length  became  a  sister  of  the  Poor 
Clares  of  Graveling,  in  Dunkirk. 

Among  her  triumphs  over  human  feelings,  it  is  staled 
that  she  cast  her  picture,  said  to  he  a  fine  painting  and  an 
ezcelleat  likeness,  into  the  fire,  and  rejoiced  in  its  destruc- 
tion. When  her  two  daughters,  Catherine  and  Susan,  were 
admitted  to  visit  their  mother,  after  a  long  absence,  she 
denied  herself  the  heart- touching  gratilicatlon  of  seeing, 
mnch  leas  embracing  them-  These  poor  girls  were  educated 
in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  hut  ultimately  look  the 
veil  and  became  nuns  in  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  Sir  John  Warner  became  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name 
of  Brother  Clare, 

Among  the  instances  of  "blind  obedience"  attributed  lo 
Sister  Clare,  one  is  mentioned,  that  with  people  of  the  world 
guided  by  mere  common  nense,  would  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  piece  of  Billineas,  equally  absurd  with  the  one  before 
stated,  of  blacking  herself  with  the  soot  of  the  chimney. 
Her  eulogistic  biographer  has  evinced  some  degree  of  sim- 
plicity in  recording  such  absurdities  as  so  many  addendas  to 
her  imputed  virtues,  which  are  more  likely  lo  provoke  risi- 
biliij  than  to  excite  admiration.  One  night,  when  the  re- 
verend mother  abbess  went  to  tuck  in  the  bedclothes  of  the 
holy  Btsterbood,  it  ^as  found.  xWr.  %v%^«  Clit.T«.'&  bed  lacked 
on   additional  blanket,   aa  l.\ie  aeatoa    qI   »1^ 


tud  set  ID.  Tbe  good  lady  said  sbe  would  go  down  stairs 
and  fetch  it,  desiring  her  in  the  meantime  not  to  lie  down 
till  she  returned.  Some  unexpected  duty, 
verted  her  attention  from  that  purpose,  which  she  entirely 
forgot;  and  the  obedient  Sieler  Clare  was  found  io  the 
morning  in  the  sitting  posture  which  she  had  left  her  in, 
(ind  probably  almost  frozen  to  death.  She  departed  this 
life  on  the  2tith  of  January,  1G70.  After  indulging  in 
somewhat  extravagant  rhapaodieH  on  her  superhur 
cellencies,  anil  even  citing  miraculous  evidences  in  favooF 
of  her  sanctity,  her  Catholic  biographer  says  "  she  lived 
a  saint  and  so  aha  died." 

A  spleudid  monument'  was  eroded  to  ber  memory   in 
the  burial   ground  of  the   convent  of  the  Poor   Clares  of 
Graveling,  at  Dunkirk,  where  she  died. 
Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation ; — 
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Id  conclusion  of  this  memoir  we  shall  here  present  {or 
the  reflection  of  our  fair  readers,  some  of  whom,  peiiiaps, 
may  be  infected  with  the  romantic  absurdity  of  changing' 
their  religion  and  becoming  nuns,  the  following  remarks  on 
the  conventual  order,  by  two  of  the  most  renowned  mo- 
ralists and  advocates  of  rational  piety,  that  ever  enlightened 
and  adorned  our  literature — Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  Doctor 
Johnson.     The  former  observes,   "Women  of  the   higher 
class  were  not  sent  into  the  world  to  shun  societyt  but  to 
improve  it.     They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold  and 
visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  monasteries,  bat  for  the 
amiable  and  endearing  offices  of  social  life :  thej  are  of  a 
religion  which  does  nof  impose  idle  austerities,  but  enjoins 
aative  duties — a  religion  of  which  the  most    benevolent 
actions  require  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motives — 
a  religion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  the  com- 
paratively easy  task  of  seclusion  from  the  world*  but  assigns 
them  the  more  difficult  province  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it; 
which  while  it  forbids  them  to  follow  a  rmdtUude  to  do  evil, 
includes  in  that  prohibition  the  sin  of  doing  nothing ;  and 
which,  moreover,  enjoins  them  to  be  followers  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.** 

Doctor  Johnson,  with  pithy  brevity,  remarked  to  the 
abbess  of  a  convent  which  he  visited  in  France,  •*  Madam, 
you  are  here,  not  forjthe  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice  ;** 
one  of  the  best  comments  ever  passed  on  monastic  insti- 
tutions. 


Helena,  or  as  she  U  called  io  WeUb  annals,  Eleo,*  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  childrso  of  Coel,  Burnameil  Godebog, 
kiogof  that  part  of  Britain  called  Coer-collen,  or  Hazletown, 
which  ill  after  time  became  Anglified  under  the  name  of 
Coelchester.  He  was  the  son  of  a  prince  called  TegyaD-gt6f, 
atanda  ia  his  pedigree  the  sixteenth  generation  in  descent 
from  Beli-mawc,  king  of  all  Britain,  and  commenced  his 
regal  functions  A.D.  262.  Her  mother's  namewoa  Stradwan, 
sole  diughter  and  heiress  of  Cadwan,  Kiag  of  North  Walea. 
Helena  had  a  sUter  named  Gwawl,  or  Julio,  nnd  a  brother 
culled  Cenuu-t  Her  mother  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  brother,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  family ;  so  that  in  early  life  Helena  became  the  mistress 
and  manager  of  her  father's  dumestic  establishment. 

Britain  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  colony,  and  all  Its 
princes  tributary  to  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the 
entire  island  under  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  Governor.  The 
reigning  Emperors  of  this  period  were  Diociesiao  and  Mnxi- 
mioian  awfully  memorable  as  the  authors  of  the  must  dii'e 
persecution  of  the  Christians  that  ever  aidedto  desolate  the 
world,  and  impede  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  the  effect 
of  which  in  Britain  we  have  to  treat  hereafter. 

It  occasionally  happened  that  the  im|iBFiaI  authorities  ut 
Bume  appointed  one  of  the  English  kings  to  hold  also  the 
dignity  of  Eoman  governor,  or  lieutenant  of  the  emperors, 
and  not  unfrequentiy  some  of  the  turbulent  princes  of 
Britain  usurped  that  rank  and  authority,  conquering  and 
filling  their  foreign  master,  and  assuming  his  ofBce  of  col- 


plfmounced  BOtn;  [ttr  Bomime  was  Uutfddai^i  etgiilfylni  ^y 
I  Pronaonoea  Ssnay. 
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leoting  tribute  money  from  other  conremporar;  aovereiga 
which  it  would  appear  they  were  not  always  very  scrnpuh 
ia  transferring  to  the  coffera  of  the  imperial  treasnry.  Fraiq 
the  latter  imputation,  old  king  Coel,  the  futher  of  HelenI 
can  be  by  nu  means  exonerated.  The  chronicled  fate  of  tha 
different  Roman  governora  and  Brilish  princes  who  occb> 
siooally  Slledbothoffices,  previous  to  the  reign  of  this  prisecy 
seema  almost  like  a  parody  on  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew— 
merely  by  aubatituting  the  word  slew  for  begot. 
with  the  year  208,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severn^ 
the  gory  record  ruoa,  "  Fulgeniua  slew  Severas  ~ 
alewGeta;  Caraasiiis  slew  Bassanius ;  Alec tus  slew  Caral< 
aiusi  Asclepiodotua  slew  Alectus,  and  Ltviua  Gallns; 
Coel,  the  father  of  Helena,  slew  Asclepiodotua  j 
was  fortunate  enough  not  lu  he  slain  himself;  for  we  ar< 
be  reigned  over  the  Britons  twenty-seven  jesrs  after,  di 
a  coosiderable  portion  of  which  period  he  esercised 
double  functions  of  a  British  king  and  Koman 
In  the  latter  office  however,  he  failed  to  fulfil  one 
point  of  duty,  perhaps  the  chief,  in  the  estimation  of  bis  ii 
perial  masters  —  lhat  of  forwarding  to  Rome  the  tribal 
moDey  which  be  bad  collected. 

The  Romatv  governor  Asclepiodol 
king  Coel,  it  seems  wa 
worship  of  the  Roman 
been  a  Christian, 


slain  in  battle  \ 
cate  for  the  j 
the  latter  is  said  to  havi 
ilously  encouraged  the  fMS^ 


I 


as  brought  frgn  Rome  by  Br£in  ah  Llyr*  (and  which 
long  been  wortiing  its  w^y  in  Britain)  among  his  hotisebol 
and  subjects,  It  may  account  for  the  origin  of  the  hostilil 
between  them,  which  ended,  as  before  observed,  in  the  dl 
struction  of  Coel'a  predecessor.  This  unique  and  coobecti 
chain  of  regal  and  vice-regal  butcheries  in  Britain,  whi< 
seema  to  have  been  the  most  approved  model  of 
Turkish  governors,  in  their  disposal  of  their  predecesBors 
office,  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman  neglect  oftht 
Sritish  colonies ;  in  consequence  of  their  own  intestine  d 
Tisionsat  home.     Those  troubles  being  at  length  settled  H 


arrears  of  tribute,  toog  unpaid  by  the  BritoDB,  became  a  aub- 
jcot  of  consideration  with  the  emperura  and  the  senate;  for 
ancient  Roman  aalhorities  would  no  more  forego  their  claims 
of  tribute  money,  than  the  Roman  Popes  their  Peter's  pence 
in  after  agefi.  Consequently,  within  a,  month  of  the  death 
of  king  Gael,  there  arrived  from  Rome,  duly  accredited  by 
the  two  reigning  emperors,  "a  noble  and  prudent  prince 
called  Conalantius  Chlorua*  with  u  puissant  army  ;"  whoae 
declared  business  it  was,  in  the  first  place  to  demand  the 
tribute  money  claimed  by  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  remain 
Btationsry,  as  the  governor  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  Britain. 
The  prudence  of  Conatantiua  must  certainly  remain  un- 
questionable, from  that  most  pereuasive  of  arguments,  the 
"  puisBsnt  army,"  which  he  brought  into  the  coutro? eray ; 
otherwise  instead  of  gaining  either  of  his  two  points,  it  ia 
probable  that  the  fate  of  the  predecessora  of  king  Coel 
would  have  awaited  him.  King  Coel,  however,  seetried  by 
no  means  flattered  in  having  his  stewardship  questioned,  and 
to  be  brought  to  book  so  unceremoniously.  His  temptation 
to  resist  the  demand  of  his  superior  potentate  was  somewhat 
weighty ;— that  is  to  say  the  tribute  purse — containing  the 
additions  of  the  successive  Roman-British  governors  who 
had  preceded  him  in  that  usurped  office ;  and  to  part  with  it 
thus  summarily,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  withoutaslrugglei 
We  really  could  wiali,  agreeable  to  the  sober  tone  of  this 
work,  to  treat  the  father  of  the  renowned  Helena,  wiih  the 
decorous  gravity  of  an  historical  character,ffp  others  have 
done  before  us;  but  truly  bis  position  and  conduct  appearso 
minutely  paralleled  by  the  proceedings  of  a  Turkish  poaha, 
Buddenlyrelievedfromthetoilsofgoverniug  by  BO  unexpected 
auccessor  armed  with  the  firman  of  ihe  Sultan,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recollect  the  worthy  we  treat  of,  is  not  one  of  the 
turbanned  votaries  of  the  tomb  of  Mecca — that  he  is  not 
aiming  at  the  Oriental  wit  of  bowstringing  the  new  governor 
instead  of  obeying  him.  We  are  informed  by  Ihe  old  Welsh 
chronicle  that "  when  Conitantius,  in  his  cliuracler  of  Roman 
commandant,  landed  hia  *  puisasnt   army,'  that    king  Coel 

EerCUadU,  aleccta  tLe  Einugrur  UUndliia  IAa\lv^uu.  ^m 


ftasembled  his  Britona  to  oppose  him;— but  greatly  dreading 
the  powers  of  lliia  Roman  functiooaiy,  he  sent  to 
commune  and  treat  of  peace,  with  the  acknowledgement  ot 
the  tribute  due  uuto  the  Romau  senate  ;  on  which  osa 
heing  given  and  lakcD  on  both  aides,  Coel  died  aboot  % 
month  after,  having  governed  the  Britons  from  A.D. '. 
289,  a  period  of  t  went  J- seven  years." 
•  Aa  the  liritoos  had  been  taught  a  few  stem  lessons  in 
the  school  of  Roman  severitj,  when  the  supremacy  of  that 
great  people  was  questioDed,  it  may  he  conceived,  when 
object  of  the  new  governor  in  considered,  that  the  preseiii% 
of  Conatantiug  Chlorua  was  at  first  dreaded  by  the  Briton 
especially  as  King  Coel  had  slain  the  last  Roman  lieutena: 
usurped  hia  functions,  and  seized  upon  the  imperial  trea- 
sure; but  when  he  presented  hi  ma  elf  amongst  tLem,  the 
public  fears  and  unfavourable  opinion  were  immediately 
changed  by  hia  gracious  demeanour  and  afTability.  Maslj, 
frank,  and  generous,  he  was  formed  no  less  to  win  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  gallant  Romau  legiona,  than  to  find  favour 
in  a  lady'a  eye.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  pen  of 
history  has  recorded  a  few  descriptive  tniita  of  hia  person. 
It  appears,  he  naa  tall  in  stature,  and  graceful  in  bis  mo' 
menfs  and  address,  with  a  fresh  ruddy  complexion,  ( 
floridity  of  which  was  someivhat  reduced  by  his  uaital  o 
tume,  consisting  of  cerlaxn  fanciful  green  vestments,* 

With  such  recommendatio:!  s,  in  person,  taste,  and  ms 
ners,  it  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that  when  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Helena  by  her  father,  that  he  was  well  received 
by  her,  and  that  an  intimacy  grew  between  Ibenj,  which 
soon  after  produced  the  most  desirable  results.  The  Bri- 
tish princess,  on  her  own  part,  is  said  to  have  been  Tery 
attractive,  and  accounted  "the  fairest  and   most  aocom- 


THB   EMPIIESS   HELENA. 

pliahed  beautj  in  the  bad,''  of  which  the  'young  Ri 
gijvernor  appears  to  have  been  verj  senaibie  front  their 
earliest  interviews.  As  historj'  informs  us  that  King  Coel 
died  ahout  a  month  after  the  landing  of  Conslantios  in  this 
island,  il  IB  probable  that  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  event 
most  desirable  lo  him  for  different  reasons,  the  union  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Roman  governor,  in  whose  power  be 
stood  in  regard  to  hia  offences  against  the  empire,  hut  thaV 
the  British  nobles  and  chiefs  observing  the  degree  of  fEFVOur 
with  which  Constantius  regarded  the  young  princess,  and 
anxious  to  clase  every  breach  and  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  Romans,  gave  him  the  good  and  acceptable  coaniel 
to  capouse  lier.  To  thia  happy  arrangement,  we  may 
surmise,  Helena  made  uo  very  cogent  objections,  aa  their 
nuptials  took  place  accordingly. 

By  this  auspicious  union,  Conatantius,  as  the  husband  of 
Helena,  became  ihe  successor  of  her  father,  King  Coel, 
which  dignity  he  held  in  addition  to  bis  supreme  governor' 
ship  of  this  ieknd,  under  the  emperors  Dioclesisu  aud  Moxi- 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  however  expedient  and  for- 
tuDBte  this  union  may  have  been  deemed  at  the  time,  that 
the  order  of  succeasion,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
mre,  was  thereby  violated,  a:  Cenuu,  the  son  of  Coel,  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  crown  and 
dominions,  instead  of  hia  sister  Helena.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  evil  consequences  resulted  from  this  irregu- 
larity. It  is  supposed  that  when  Cenaii  attaiued  his  ma- 
jority that  adequate  compensation  was  made,  having  do- 
minions assigned  him  in  the  north  of  England,  as  his  de- 
scendants appear  in  history  as  princes  of  Cumberland,  then 
vailed  Gimjlady  Cymra,  or  land  of  the  Cambrians,  whence 
the  derivation  of  its  modern  signification.  This,  among 
many  other  such  instances,  tends  to  shew  that  the  ancient 
British  sovereignty  was  neither  strictly  hereditary  nor 
elective,  but  partook  of  both  those  elements,  and  expediency, 
too  frequently,  seems  to  have  guided  ibe  chieitaiDG  of  Uift. 
country  in  their  choice  of  the  Bovettign  wWni  "Oowj  Tsas*.^ 
to  the  throne.    If  a  sovereign  prince  at  \\ie  'wnitt  >A  '^^a  ^^^ 


cease  had  a  son  of  mature  age,  he  uaualty  succeeded  fait 
a  matter  of  right.  If,  on  [he  contrary,  tbst  (OO 
the  late  kind's  brother,  or  some  other  aspiring 
chi'iflain,  wait  elected  to  the  BOTereignty,  eitber  for  his  su- 
perior capacity  or  the  strength  of  the  partj  which  aapported 
him,  -without  any  stipulation  that  he  should  at  a  fiitarc 
time  lay  down  the  enBigus  of  authority.  When  the  minor 
prince  arrived  at  hia  majority,  the  reigniiig  sovereign  wta 
never  known  to  resign  hia  crown  voluntarily,  but  to  uphold 
it  by  force  of  arms,  and  eveii  to  prefer  his  son  to  sQcce<d 
him  at  his  death.  T)iu»  the  land  Itfoame  a  scene  of  dire 
contention  between  the  progeny  of  deprived  princes  and  the 
deicendnnta  of  usurpers,  if  they  could  be  so  culled,  who 
stood  on  the  right  of  eicctluo,  and  who  claimed  ao  eqoal 
title  to  ihs  sovereignly  with  those  of  legitimate  descent. 
From  this  vicious  ai>d  uncertain  mode  of  succession,  in 
addition  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  custom  of  gavel- kind, 
resulted  those  calamities  which  ultimately  anaihilated  the 
sovereignty  of  ihe  ancient  Briioos. 

CoastantiuB  and  Helena  soon  after  their  union  quitted 
Coel-chester,  and  established  themselves  in  the  city  of 
York,  as  the  metropolitan  seat  of  their  sovereignly.  "It 
was  in  this  fine  northern  city  that  the  Emperor  Several* 


Iiad  previoualj  taken  up  hia  residence,  during  his  long  sojourn 
in  our  island,  and  there  bia  empress,  Julia  Oomna,  and  her 
Bister,  Julia  Meea,  joined  him."  A  well  written  article  in  a 
periodical  of  the  day,  by  a  distinguished  authoress  lately 
deceased,  tempts  us  to  transcribe  into  oar  pages  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  times  under  present  consideration.  "  These 
princesses  (the  two  Juliaa),  were  curious  lo  cultivate  the 
acqiiajntaace  of  the  native  ladies  in  a,  familiar  way;  and 
drawing  around  them  a  large  circle  from  the  liighest  rank, 
whom  their  graces  attracted  and  their  amiable  manners 
charmed,  thef  saw  with  gratified  pleasure  that  such  daily 
intercourse  added  a  new  polish  to  the  already  shining  quali- 
ties of  the  Jair  barbarians.  Taste  brought  its  elegancies, 
also,  to  adorn  their  persons,  bj  promoting  a  rcminine  in- 
dusiry  even  amongst  themselves,  lo  produce  the  beautiful 
materials.  Splendid  dresses  were  wrought,  of  finer  loom 
than  what  the  fleece  of  the  flock  could  present,  or  the  yam 
from  the  spindle  provide,  Silka  were  imported  from  Italy, 
gold  embroidery  engaged  the  new-turned  ambition  of  these 
young  Boadiceas  of  the  second  century.'" 

If  Britain  could  boast  such  improvements  among  the  higher 
classes  of  our  native  ladies  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Severuj,  we  may  calculate  on   considerable  advancements 


tlie  loaiit  DolJie  from  e\rr\iiaa  to  ^utIbdd.  vEUiout  lutermiiUuu.  bo  Uiat  newi  oT 
ui  appmfblii^  Qnemy  wu  Eiulukly  Bprend  orer  Uie  borden  And  Kculonil 

vrhu  were  oppoJnled  bj  Iba  BDCiLuiita  (uliii  Ainun.  MiraetJIiiua),  Lc  lerva  Igr 
footpoBl^,  Id  HID  az  DCCkirreacei  raM,  between  tlie  nfflcwrt,  jim]  can?  Hlfhi  i^orA 
of  Itaa  leeal  atinlBi.    Slnu  Iba  will  li  mined,  and  Uut  ws;  oCdlipilcb  ukea 


u  Jodlca'  perlodl- 


el  EipuuHd  Mania,  ji  lad;  <st 


still  in  the  Aijs  of  Helena ;  ohon  the  fair  relativen  snd 
fotlowcrs  of  Cooatantia^,  doubtless  brought  their  share  ol 
elegnncicB  and  induatr;  to  add  to  the  former  stock.  But 
before  we  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of  this  meinDir. 
we  are  tempted  to  transplant  into  our  panes  the  elegant 
episode  on  the  ladies'  worktable,  atlached  to  the  same  ardele 
from  which  we  have  quoted  the  above. 

"  It  is  with  fond  and  venerating  recollections  that  tbr 
writer  ?topB  here  to  pay  her  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  work- 
table  of  her  sex ;  to  that  modest  shrine  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues  I  There,  unpretending  industry  and  diligent  bene- 
voleoce,  without  ostentation,  provide  for  fotoily  comfort  ai 
home,  and  dispense  the  same  to  them  -whose  lot  would  be 
shelterless,  but  for  the  care  of  Him  '  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.'  Such  mothers  and  such  daug;hters  I 
have  seen  seated  round  their  happy  work-table  ;  and  when 
those  sacred  duties  of  the  needle  were  over,  then  the  gracea 
of  the  art  embellished  the  board ;  the  amile  and  blissful  talk 
went  round,  and  every  gentle  spirit  mingled  into  blessed 
enjoyment.  Books,  indeed,  add  their  varying  charms  to  the 
social  circle  of  our  privileged  daysj  (he  disoovBrj  of  print- 
ing having  rendered  those  aources  of  improvement  and 
innocent  pleasure,  common  to  both  sexes,  and  for  all  claaies 
too;  which,  in  even  the  most  accomplished  periods  of  the 
Eoman  empire,  and  for  ages  after,  were  only  to  be  found  in 
the  abodes  of  the  statesman  and  the  sage,  locked  up  in  costly 
volumes  of  a  difficult  and  laborious  penmanship.  The  ladies 
of  the  era  of  Rome's  first  influence  in  this  island)  weia  , 
therefore  generally  confined  to  learn  in  conversation,  fro^^ 
their  fathers  or  husbands,  something  of  the  aubjecta  «f9 
interest  which  men  only  knew  how  to  read  in  those  ran' 
books  ;  and  in  this  nay  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature  in 
'flood  and  field,'  as  well  aa  of  the  heart -in  epiring  annals  of 
their  country,  were  passed  from  these  fair  foreigners  Ups,  to 
the  not  less  intelligent,  though  leas  cultivated  minds  of  their 
British  female  auditors.'* 

About  this  time  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  tntroduc 
into  Britain ;    and  thougti  it,  m\?,tit,  not  produce  wine^  | 


a.  vtry  different  dessert  to  that  which  must  have  been  pre- 
sented tu  the  grandsires  of  (he  now  gentle  race;  when  iheir 
muthera  stood  in  armi,  around  a  board  heapod  with  ocoms 
and  crab-apples — the  best  fruit  then  indigenous  to  Ibe 
country. 

After  the  death  of  SeveruB,  whose  ash^a  wert!  buried  at 
York,  other  successive  emperors,  with  their  families,  followed 
hia  example  in  visiting  this  extremity  of  their  empire,  aud 
making  their  residence  sometimes  at  York,  and  eometimea 
in  London ;  for  both  citiei  were  embellished  with  every 
architectural  order  of  building',  which  oould  administer  to 
itii  convenience,  or  increase  ita  splendour.  The  island  was 
then  regarded  aa  a  ^vourile  province,  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire;  and  in  all  respects  it  seemed  to  share  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  its  august  head — of  Kome  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  distracted  state  of  Britain  under 
former  governors,  Constantius  soon  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  once  more  under  Roman  subjection.  By  his  mild  and 
excellent  regulaliona  he  soon  gitined  the  esteem  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  became  so  attached  aa  to  make  it  his 
residence.  Attaching  him  still  more  ardentlj  to  hia  island 
home  and  British  bride,  Helena  gave  birth  to  the  wonderful 
boy,  who  in  aftertime  waa  to  change  the  atpect  of  the  world 
from  ihe  hideousoess  of  a  ferocious  blood -shed  ding  com- 
munity, to  that  of  gentleness  and  peace — the  future  emperor 
Constantino  the  Great. 

But  a  terrible  era  had  now  commenced  ;  no  less  destruc- 
tive to  their  moat  blessed  days  of  conjugal  felicity,  than  the 
advent  of  the  general  mleerj  of  mankind — the  persecution 
of  the  christian  churches  tluuughout  the  world.  Constantius 
was  called  away  for  awhile,  to  command  the  legions  of 
Rome,  on  the  continent  and  peninsula  of  Europe.  Although 
in  compliance  with  (he  injunctions  of  the  two  emperors,  he 
persecuted  the  christians  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  hie  forbearance 
lowarda  those  of  Britain  was  remarkable;  and  only  to  be 
iiccoHiited  for,  from  the  natural  influence  over  him  of  ia» 
royal  consort  Helena.  Doubtless  her  power  over  the  heart 
of  ConstantiuB  preserved  the  BritUK  dmA^asa  4iraa  "Ooft 
^BMtractioa  which  attended  tlie  pToteaaova  o?  &ft  tssfia  ■■!»■ 
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less  favoured  eountrica.  To  estimate  the  extent  of  b 
provideotUl  interpOBition,  be  it  remembered  this  « 
feufiilcpochofthe  tenth  general  persecution  of  the  christia 
whicli  in  violencE  bdiI  duration  eiceeded  any  former  ej 
Elon  of  pa)^.iD  rage  aod  atrocity.  Tlie  most  sev 
hud  been  issued  bj  Diocleaian  tmd  his  associa 
empire  for  the  entire  extirpntinn  of  the  christian  religioD,  I 
destroying  their  places  of  worship,  hurning  the  i 
Bcriptures,  and  putting  its  professors  tu  death.  The  tragiod 
description  of  this  peraecutton,  aa  ^ven  bj  our  countrynu 
Gildas  is  astounding  indeed  I  He  states,  "the 
churches  throughout  tlle  world  were  overthrown;  all  ll 
copies  of  the  Hnl^  Scriptures  that  could  be  laid  hold  a 
were  burnt  in  the  streets ;  and  the  Paators,  along  with  thdr 
flocks  were  put  to  death.  In  some  places  it  would  appear 
that  every  vestige  of  christianiiy  was  about  to  be  abolished) 
for  it  seemed,  to  ase  his  laDgna.ge,  as  if  the  nhole  cburcb 
was  hastening  at  once  to  leave  the  worldi  and  seek  repoKiQ 
the  celpBlial  regions,  the  proper  habitation  of  the  jus^ 
Unsanctioned  and  even  unknown  to  Helena  and  Constantia* 
many  of  the  worthiest  christians  of  Britain  alao  Buffered 
even  to  the  death,  from  the  savage  zeal  of  some  of  the  sull 
ordinate  agents  of  paj^anism.  Of  the  firilish  chriedafl 
Gildas  gays,  "  Many  Buffered  death ;  others  betook  theiK 
selves  into  woods  and  desert  places,  to  remain  secure  then 
until  the  Blorm  abated;  but  only  the  namea  of  tluw 
martyrs  are  recorded,  and  these  were  Roman  citizens,  ant 
who  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  note  on  account  of  tbei 
situation  and  r.ink  as  well  as  their  zeal  for  chrisii&ni^ 
The  one  was  Atban,  a  citizen  of  Verulam,  which  towD  n 
after  ages  bad  its  name  changed  to  St.  Albans,  in  honor  a 
the  martyr.  The  other  two  were  Julius  and  Aaron  of  Isol 
Silurium,  or  Caerleon,  where  we  learn  from  Genjdn 
(.'ambreusia,  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  each  of  Iheq 
The  village  of  St.  Julian,  Monmouthshire,  owes  its  name  1) 
the  former  of  these  martyrs. 

This  awful  persecution  lasted  ten  years ;  aud  it  baa  ben 
recorded  that  in  a  single  month  no  leas  than  17,001 
cfirialians  of  both  sescs  were  4ea\io^ei,  , 


Although  the  "  tenth  persecution"  did  dot  entirely  cease 
till  the  resignation  of  Dioclesian  und  MaximiniaD,  yet  in  all 
places  under  the  influBoce  of  Constantiua,  its  fury  had  bo 
far  abated  as  to  promise  a  speedy  extinction.  He  then 
returned  to  Britain,  and  Helena  liiid  the  aatisfaction  of  once 
more  embracing  her  long  absent  husband ;  a  happioesa, 
however,  somewhat  tinctured  with  regret,  for  her  son  Con- 
Btantine  came  not  home  with  his  father.  The  reigning 
emperors,  ever  jealous  of  their  generals,  especially  those 
who  were  popular  with  the  armj,  at  this  time  under  the 
presumed  patronage  of  young  Constantinet  while  his  educa- 
tion was  forwarding,  stipulated  that  Conatantius  should 
leave  him  behind  at  Rome.  It  was  however  well  understood 
by  both  parties,  that  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Sovereigna  was 
to  keep  the  youth  under  their  eyea  as  a  kind  of  honourable 
pledge,  or  hostage  for  hia  father's  fidelity.  The  readers  of 
Bojnan  History  will  be  aware,  that  this  sort  of  precaution 
on  the  part  of  the  emperors  was  by  no  means  unueceaaaryi 
as  the  records  of  the  past  too  frequently  proved  that  the 
leaders  of  thoir  armies  in  distant  colonies  were  too  apt  to 
play  the  parts  of  demagogues,  and  under  pretence  of  mis- 
government  at  home,  incited  their  legions  to  becoma 
rebellious  towards  the  reigning  powers ;  to  proclaim  their 
general  emperor,  and  to  march  upon  "the  capital  of  the 
world,''  to  receive  from  the  intimidated  and  often  venal 
senate,  a  confirmation  of  the  honora  bestowed  by  the 
licentious  soldiery :  the  deprived  sovereigns  being  in  the 
meantime  doomed  to  destruction.* 

Thus,  with  Constautius,  her  sister  Gwawl  or  Julia,  with 
her  chosen  friends  for  courtiers  or  associates,  Helena  passed 
her  days  for  a  time,  in  such  a,  deep  and  pious  sense  of 
happiness  as  usually  succeeds  the  transition  from  outrageous 
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grief  and  diily  terror  to  reitored  tranquility ;— healing  fk 
(8  of  the  laod,  to  the  utmostof  her  power,  bj  consoIiM 
toose  who  were  sufferers  bj  the  persecution,  either  fnm 
imprisoameat  or  the  viotent  deaths  of  their  friends ;  and  b 
her  counsel,  streaglheniDg'  Iheic  minds  in  the  firm  faith  0 
the  Redeemer'8  mission.  The  absence  of  her  son  CoW 
stantine  was  doubtlest  a  deep  source  of  regret  and  d 
quietude;  and  although  assured  that  hia  martial  educatioa 
was  better  forwarded  at  Rome  thao  it  could  be  in  Britain 
with  the  anxious  feelings  of  a  fond  mother,  she  natarallf 
endured  misgivinga,  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  wift 
which  she  had  imbued  his  youthful  mind  might  be  subvertei 
by  his  aBSOciation  with  the  gaj  and  profligate  heathens  of 
pagan  Rome.  We  are  told  that  daring  the  goverament  rf 
this  island  by  Constsntius,  "  he  rtded  it  with  wisdom  ai 
prudence,  for  we  find  the  Britons  great  and  prosperona.* 
Prudence,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  charso* 
teristic  of  this  worthy  Roman;  and  agreeably  to  its  dictate^ 
he  aToided  anoatentationsdisplayof  lenity  or  fcrotirtowMii 
the  christians,  who  were  at  this  time  the  grand  objects  d 
imperial  vengeaace,  but  he  protected  them  in  secret.  Wi 
have  the  aathority  of  ancient  authors  for  stating,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  moderation  of  Cunstantlus,  the  persecd^ 
tiun  did  not  last  above  a  year  in  Britun,  and  but  little  n 
in  Gaul. 

But  thb  comparatively  .serene  season  in  the  existence  A 
Helena  too  soon  passed  away,  and  was  sacceeded  by  a  period 
of  gloom,  and  the  most  intense  infelicity.  While  Constan- 
tius,  happily  married,  and  the  felher  of  a  fine  youth,  yoniw 
Conatantine,  now  at  Rome,  continued  in  his  government  q| 
Britain,  the  demon  of  ambition  inxtllled  his  peculiar  poisoB 
into  his  breast,  and  peace  of  mind  vanished.  Considerioa' 
that  the  two  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maiiminian  were  Ar^^ 
advanced  in  years,  and  apparently  tired  of  the  cores  ti 
governing  the  empire,  were  contemplating  a  resignation  ol 
their  dignities  and  retirement  into  the  peaceful  shades  A,^^ 
prirste  life.  He  therefore  set  his  tHends  at  Rome  to  iDtrin* 
fir  b»ing  nominated  Cn&u,  ot  one  o?  X'hb  V«q  Wvre  aQpu«at 
to  the  future  siwcesBioB.     "fiw  fea^.^  "«!  -arai^iit  « 
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goVBmmeDt  of  Britaio,  in  Dalmatk,  and  in  Gaul,  were 
urged  as  the  most  powerful  pointa  in  his  favour,  and  the 
biriiesa  of  his  clBima  was  fully  admitted  by  both  the 
emperors.  But  Dioeleaian  objected  lo  his  nomination  oii 
the  acore  that  he  was  poori  on  which  bU  IrieDds  sent  to 
exhort  him  to  heap  up  treasures.  This,  of  course,  could 
only  be  done  from  the  spoil  taken  at  the  sock  of  cities  in  the 
time  of  war ;  and  iu  peace,  by  a  rigorous  taxation  of  the 
people  under  his  government.  The  generous  mind  of  Con- 
stantius  wiis  ailverse  tu  both  these  modes  of  enriching  him- 
self; so  that  bis  poverty  became  proverbial,  from  his  liberal 
habita  of  rewarding  his  soldiers,  whence  he  became  the  idal 
of  the  array ;  and  to  grind  the  people  with  rigorous  imposts 
was  hia  abhorrence.  But  the  pleadings  of  ambition,  how- 
ever, were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  he  therefore  formed 
the  resolution  of  addressing  the  people,  to  inform  them  that 
(be  impedimeat  to  bis  promotiun  was  his  lack  of  riches; 
and  that  to  succeed  in  being  appointed  Ciesar,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  in  the  first  place,  to  became  wealthy. 

The  soldiers  of  Constajitius,  and  the  cifieens  who  were 
enriched  by  his  benevolent  system  of  government,  could  not 
but  remember  his  generous  maxim  "Ihat  the  love  of  the 
people  ia  the  richest  and  safest  treasury  of  the  Prince;"  and 
that  he  had  been  often  beard  Co  declare,  ''that  it  was  litter 
that  the  wealth  of  the  land  should  be  dispersed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commons,  than  locked  up  in  the  cofiere  of 
Princes."  Therefore,  when  they  beard  of  his  necessities, 
they  are  said  to  have  vehemently  oontended  among  them- 
selves who  should  contribute  most  effectually  towards  the 
suing  of  his  exchequer;  rejoicing  greatly  that  the  oppor- 
tunity bad  now  occurred  of  testifying  their  love  to  him,  by 
verifying  the  correctneas  of  his  favourite  maxims.  So  great 
was  the  success  of  this  appeal  to  the  soldiers  and  citizenst 
that  he  was  enabled  to  produce  before  Dioclesian'i  ambas- 
iadors  the  great  sums  which  he  had  received  in  a  few  hours; 
and  they  were  no  lesa  amazed  at  the  immensity  of  the 
amount  than  the  liberality  of  the  system  by  which  he  so 
tniraeulotialy  replenished  an  eihaustei  tteasMij .  "Co  ^to^t 
was  his  confidence  in  aBc\i  i  aoiiittB  o^  -^e.^*^ 
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ftod  that  his  uppeni  to  public  llberalitj  was  no  charlafail 
trick  to  work  on  their  miads  for  the  atbunmeot  of  ongeoe- 
rouB  and  illiberal  ends,  no  sooner  had  the  inip«'rial  fonc- 
tionariea  departed,  tlian  he  returned  the  subsidy  which  bad 
been  bo  handsomely  preaentad  to  him.  An  author  whom  we 
have  frequently  quoted  renmrlcB,  "by  such  customs  as  theie 
it  was,  that  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  '  poor,*  rather  ihan 
that  he  was  so  in  reality;  being  by  hia  voluntary  porer^ 
richer  than  Dioctegian  himself;  ;ea,  than  all  the  other 
princes  together,  who  were  partners  with  him.'' 

The  objection  of  one  of  the  Emperors  being  thns  removed, 
and  the  suffrage  of  Dioclesian  ftjlly  obtained,  b  more  seriooi 
impediment  wbb  raised  by  the  other  Emperor.  The  aathor 
last  quoted  remorka,  "  Moximinian,  tyrannizing  over  the 
alTectioQB  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  maubind,  protested  that 
ConBtsnliua  Chlorus  should  be  declared  Ctesar  only  on  the 
stipulation  that  he  would  divorce  his  wife  Helena,  and 
marry  hia  own  daughter-in-law  Theodora." 

These  were  doubtleaa,  hard  terms,  and  very  difficult  to  be 
complied  with  by  Conatantiua,  who  had  lived  so  loog  and 
happily  with  his  British  Princess.  Such  a  union,  it  is  true, 
contracted  with  the  fair  native  of  a  demi-savage  coanlry, 
would  be  regarded  by  the  haughty  Homatia  of  that  period 
with  about  as  Oiueh  reapect  aa  our  present  English  aristo- 
crats would  deign  to  accord  an  enthusiastic  Inkle,  who  had 
espoused  a  Yarico,  when  a  more  eligible  match  waa  att^n- 
able,  by  nuUifyiiig  his  previous  union  with  the  bright  and 
beautiful  Barbarian  bride.  But  Conatantiua  wb 
in  principle,  Ibr  he  dearly  loved  the  gentle  mother  tiC  h 
boy,  and  the  wife  of  his  early  days ;  and  would  gladly  hul 
spent  his  entire  life  with  her.  But  alas,  it  is  added, 
was  won  by  ambition,  and  the  eastnesB  of  his  nature,  whidi 
bowed  to  those  who  seemed  to  wish  him  well,  and  by  tl 
lustre  of  thelpurple  presented  to  him." 

In  an  old  work.  Dr.  Crakanthrop's  Defence  of  Conata 
tine,  we  find  the  snbji^ct  of  Constantiua's  marriage  ^ 
Helena,  thus  discussed.  "Eutropiua  calleth  the  marri^ 
of  Cooatantius  with  H,e\ei\B.  obscuriuv  nutlvvnunvc 

obicure  maniage;  his  ■mes.nroK  \»  ^\i\«-    ^™ 
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meant  nor  eaid  that  it  naa  simpl;  ignoble,  but  epeaking 
compariitivi^ly.  and  comparing  It  to  hia  second  marriage  with 
Theodora,  the  daughter^in-taw  of  the  Emperor;  by  wliich 
be  obtained  first  to  be  Cffisar,  and  then  Emperor.  la  respect 
of  the  splendour  of  this  seoond  marriage,  and  the  imperial 
dignity  obtained  thereby,  he  dill,  and  might  well  say,  that 
the  former  was  more  obscure,  ur  nut  so  illustrious,  though 
in  itself  it  was  both  very  honourable,  and  in  no  sort  a.  dis- 
paragement to  Constantius." 

It  appears  there  was  no  formal  ceremony  used  in  the 
divorce  which  took  place  between  Constantius  and  Helena; 
he  merely  led  the  island,  and  forsook  bis  first  betrothed 
and  best  beloved,  for  a  season,  and  tnarried  Theodora. 

However  Immiliuting  aod  sad  the  implied  disgrace  of 
repudiation,  Helena  bore  the  melancholy  and  undeserved 
infliction  of  fortune  with  a  oonatancy  of  fortitude  that 
ennobled  her  christian  profession.  She  declared  that  she 
accounted  it  a  great  honour  that  no  other  cause  was  found 
for  her  divorce  than  the  good  fortuoe  of  her  lord  and 
husband.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  forming  a  noble 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  many  modern  princes  under 
similar  circumstances,  that  the  good  heart  of  Constantius 
would  not  allow  him  to  excuse  this  iniquitous  proceeding, 
by  pretended  crimes  or  faults  attributed  to  the  faithful 
wife  whom  he  had  so  unjustifiably  forsaken.  Accordant 
with  the  geoeroaity  of  his  character,  however  otherwise 
blameable  ou  this  point,  he  bore  all  the  odium  of  public 
opinion  on  his  oivn  head.  But  such  an  afTalr  in  haughty 
imperial  Rome  perhaps,  was  considered  as  an  affair  of  light 
regard,  that  a  Roman  patrician  advanced  to  the  Cffisarship, 
should  forsake  bis  island  bride,  the  young  barbarian  wife  of 
his  first  romantic  attachment,  to  unite  himself  more  fitly, 
according  to  his  bettered  forlunes,  to  the  highly-oonnected 
patrician,  Theodora.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  the  latter  marriage, 
like  many  such  magnificent  delusions,  brought  Constanliua 
no  happiness,  although  thereby  he  bad  two  sons,  Constantius 
and  Annlbolinus.  It  was  well  said,  "  he  lived  in  body  with 
Theodora  and  in  heart  with  Helena.-,"  ^-'ii*  \5i.^\k^i  ■^^(i- 
Jitrtre  of  the  constraint  wbich  teVteiel  \i\4  "MidcaaSisaii 
L  2b2 
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in  tbia  lorced  political  taaniag^  entertained  tbe  ti 
regard  for  her  aome  time  husband,  tbe  &tber  of  her  bc^ 
whom  «he  pined  to  embrace  once  more,  but  feared  i'  " 
was  Dever  to  behold  again.  Tbe  torrent  of  ambitii 
and  tbe  diatracting  affairs  of  the  world,  which  had  M 
unhappily  parted  them,  bad  no  power  over  their  affee- 
tions  which  ever  jearned  towards  each  other  duriog  llw 
drearjr  jeara  of  tbeir  scparatian. 

CoDstautias  remained  Ca:sar  sixteen  yeara ;  wbeo  Diode* 
•ian  and  MaximiaJan  lajiog  down  the  purple  and  all  ei 
of  authority,  retired  into  tbe  shades  of  private  life;  and  hq 
conjointly  with  Galerius  Armentarius  become  Emperor. 
His  portion  of  the  Soman  Empire  was  the  western  province! 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  while  Galerius  had  Egypt 
and  the  provinces  in  Asia.  Some  time  after,  Conatantin^ 
wbo  we  are  told,  preferred  governing  well  to  monopoliiing 
to  himself  a  grett  extent  of  country,  gave  up  both  AtHcft 
aod  Italy  to  Galerius,  as  too  remote  from  hia  residence  ud 
"  the  e?e  of  his  directioD ; "  as,  true  to  bis  earliest  affecttoa 
and  predilections,  now  that  he  was  truly  his  own  master,  be; 
resolved  on  making  hia  favourite  island  of  Britain  the  ai 
of  bis  sovereignty  and  his  future  home. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  bis  days,  about  the  fiftj'fiflh 
year  of  bis  life,  and  one  year  after  bis  accet 
imperial  rank,  he  returned  to  Britain,  and  re-nnited  himselC 
to  the  long- forsaken  Helena,  with  whom  he  determined  to< 
spend  tbe  residue  ofbia  life.  This  intensely  happy  meeting^ 
however,  was  incomplete  in  its  Buperlative  degree,  from  th» 
absence  of  Constancine,  who  was  employed  in  busineas  al 
state  by  hia  father;  but  who  immediately  sent  for  hioi,  to 
meet  his  mother  and  himself  at  York.  His  return,  i' 
supposed,  was  delayed  by  the  occurrence  of  unexpected 
events;  and  when  he  came  at  last,  it  was  to 
embracea  of  his  mother,  and  to  obtain  tbe  last  sight  in  life, 
of  bis  imperial  &tber. 

Worn  with  his  exertions  in  the  wars,  and  the  cares' 
inseparable  firom  the  station  be  bad  so  long  sustained  i 
Ctesar  and  general  of  the  em\i\Te,*taTce\'3  a.-^era  bad.  eWijaedl, 
lines  Conitaiitiaa'BiBtiitn\.oBt\'i.wi,-«\.tii\i'i-7)a.'iPc 
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b^  tbe  tiital  iUnes9  that  was  ao  aooa  to  close  his  career  od 
earth.  While  his  sick  bed  was  surrounded  by  bis  wifa  and 
frieiida,  nith  the  Roman  ofBciela  of  hia  court,  tbe  lattpr 
appear  to  have  formed  a  party  in  favour  of  his  eon  Conatan- 
tius,  bj  tbe  erapresa  Theodora,  and  importuned  him  to  name 
hia  Bucceasop  in  the  imperial  dignity.  We  are  told  "  tbe 
djiog  monarch  forgetting  hie  aecond  wife  and  bar  offspring, 
exclaimed  aloud  Cumfan/inum  pium;  he  would  have  no  other 
succeasor  than  the  pioua  Constantiae.  It  appears  Constaa- 
tine  arrived  in  Britain  barely  in  time  to  receive  hia  father's 
dying  blessing.  Raising  himself  up  in  his  bed,  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  his  cooDsellors,  and  the  chiefs  of  lh« 
army,  Conalantius  set  the  imperial  diadem  on  his  bead,  saw 
him  invested  with  the  purple  robes,  and  declared  him 
Emperor.  "Now,''  cjclaimed  the  dying  monarch,  "is  mj 
death  more  welcome,  and  my  departure  hence  more  pleasant> 
I  have  here  a  noble  monument  in  my  son ;  one  who  will,  by  . 
the  blessing  of  God,  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  ehriatiana,  who 
have  been  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  revenge  the  croeltiee 
exercised  by  their  tyrants."  He  then  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
officers,  and  bystanders,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue 
faithful  to  their  religion  and  their  prince.  In  order  however, 
the  better  to  secure  tbe  peaceable  accession  of  his  son  to  the 
throne,  after  dismissing  those  who  had  been  present  at  this 
scene,  he  summoned  all  his  principal  officers  and  counsel- 
lors who  had  hitherto  been  absent  around  him,  and  having 
been  himself,  in  early  life,  a  persecutor  of  the  chrialianB, 
nnder  the  authority  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian,  be 
executed  with  greater  facility  a  stratagem  which  be  bad 
invented,  to  ascertain  the  stability  of  their  affection  and 
religious  faith.  He  pretended  that  he  had  repented  hia  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  requested  them  to  concur  with 
him  again,  in  aacriflcing  to  the  ancient  pagaii  deities.  By 
this  device  be  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  geouine 
aentimeDta;  for  aome  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal, 
while  others  stood  firm  in  (heir  faith.  He  then  immediately 
dismissed  the  apostates  ftom  their  poata,  so  that  when  ha 
expired,  as  be  did  soon  after,  to  iVie  \uex.-^e«iSo\«  ^'S. 
of  hia  family  and  JHends,  he  left  CoBstanlmo  vaftia'taiA* 
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of  honest  counsellors;  by  whom  his  saccession  to  the 
empire  was  wise!/  and  judiciously  secured.  *  This  erent 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Britons,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
one  born  among  them,  and  descended  in  the  maternal  line 
fi'om  their  native  princes,  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.* 
Soon  after  the  magnificent  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantius  Chlorus,  who  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  York, 
Constantino  and  his  mother  Helena,  prepared  for  quitting 
our  island,  and  commencing  their  journey  towards  Rome. 
The  empress-mother,  it  seems,  had  formed  a  resolution  of 
accompanying  her  imperial  son  to  the  continent,  and  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances could  be  brought  about  to  favour  that  long-desired 
object.  Helena  had  an  additional  motive  for  being  as  much 
as  possible  in  company  with  her  son,  and  notwithstanding 
the  perils  attending  a  marching  legion,  continually  liable  to 
be  opposed  and  brought  to  battle  by  other  powers,  she  would 
not  be  disusaded  from  a  purpose  which  she  held  so  deeply  at 
heart,  by  any  consideration  for  her  personal  safety,  bat 
resolved  to  accompany  them  at  all  hazards.  By  his  long 
absence  from  Britain,  and  from  that  parent  who  had 
instructed  his  childhood  in  the  piety  of  the  Nazarite,  and  by 
his  prolonged  association  with  the  gay  youths  of  Rome,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aiid  a^  his  mother  feared  and 
found,  Constantine  had  relaxed  much  from  his  early  fervour 
for  Christianity,  although  by  no  means  tainted  with  the 
splendid  paganism  of  the  imperial  heathen  city.  To  restore 
and  invigorate  his  faith,  by  her  presence  and  conversation, 
was  the  great  end  she  promised  herself.  She  was  also 
intensely  anxious  to  be  further  instructed  herself,  in  the 
purest  principles  and  practice  of  the  church,  which  she 
feared  she  had  so  imperfectly  acquired  in  Britain,  by  an 
intercourse  with  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  christians, 

*  AoooTdlng  to  Ensebius,  Constantios  lived  flfty-slx  years;  was  CsBsar 
sixteen  years,  and  Emperor  two.  Camden  states  that  at  the  demolition  of  the 
monasteries,  there  was  found  in  tlie  supposed  monument  of  Gonstantliis  in 
Yorkshire,  a  lighted  lamp,  said  to  have  been  burning  there  ever  since  his  burial 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years  I— adding  out  of  Lazlnius,  that  the  ancient, 
JBomans  used  In  that  mamiex  lo  i>T«aBrt^  Y^t^xa  \&.  ««^\i\K\a.«&  «sv  vssa&ttDM 
length  of  time,  "by  the  olUnfiaa  ol  |Jo\^,t«BsJty«^\u\R"^^^EQ^^wio«^»R^ 
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tbe  diaciplA  of  the  npOBtles  themselveB,  then  leeidents  in 
the  Ea9t. 

PreTiouij  to  his  embarkallon,  Gonstaritiiie  appointed 
Octavius,  a  Brlliali  prince  of  great  capacity,  aa  his  deputy 
and  [loman  governor  of  the  iaiaad;*  and  then  with  his 
mother,  hia  friends,  counsellors,  and  a  considerable  army, 
bade  farewell  to  Britaio.  On  the  continent  he  soon  coni' 
menced  the  arduous  task  comnion  to  nil  Roman  Emperors, 
of  fighting  his  way  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  city  and 
nation  univeruslly  acknowledged  the  miatreEs  of  the  world. 
We  transcribe  troia  Roman  Uiatorf  the  following  accoant 
of  the  after  proceedings  of  ConstanLine, 

"He  had  some  competitors  at  first  for  the  throne.  Among 
the  rest  was  Maxentiits,  who  naa  at  that  time  (A.D.  Sll) 
in  pogsessioa  of  Rome,  and  a  steadfast  aaeerter  of  paganism. 
It  was  in  Constant! He's  march  against  the  usurper,  we  are 
told,  that  he  was  converted  to  chrisiianity,  by  a  Terv  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  One  evening,  the  nrmy  being  npon  ils 
march  towards  Rome,  Constanline  was  intent  on  Tarions 
considerations  upon  the  fate  of  eablunary  things,  and  the 
dangers  of  hia  approaching  expedition.  Iifcnsible  of  his  own 
incapftoity  to  succeed  without  Divine  assistance,  he  employed 
his  meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  were  then  agitated 
among  mankind,  sent  up  His  ejaculations  to  Heaven,  to 
inspire  him  with  wisdom  to  choose  the  path  he  should 
pursue.  As  the  aun  was  declining  there  suddenly  appeared 
a  pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens,  in  the  fashion  of  a  cross, 
with  this  inscription  "In  this  ovebcomh." f  So  extra- 
ordinary an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  astonishment 
both  in  the  emperor  and  the  whole  army,  who  reflected  on 
it  as  Iheir  varions  dispositions  led  them  to  believe.  Those 
who  were  attached  to  paganism  proDOuoced  it  to  be  a  most 
inauspicious  omen,  portending  the  moat  unfortunate  events, 
but  it  made  a  different  impression  on  the  emperor's  mind, 
who,  as  the  account  goes,  woa  farther  encouraged  by  visions 
'  For  the  after  trsnaacUooi  in  BHuln  qndoi  Oolavini,  ace  the  Memoir  of 


tfa  ds"  Ibnu  ibtil  liBVC  rtclotj. 
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the  umc  night.  Be,  therefore,  the  day  foil 
royal  standard  to  be  madn,  like  that  he 
heavens,  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  b 
vara,  as  an  enaigo  of  victorj  aod  celestial  protectioD.*  After  I 
thU  he  conadted  with  the  principal  teachers  of  chriatianit/, 
and  made  a  public  avowal  of  that  sacred  persuasion."  ~ 
even  cauied  the  croaa  which  he  was  said  to  have  seen  Id  the 
heavens,  to  he  plaoed  on  the  right  of  all  his  statueii,  with  thii 
inscription.  "  Under  the  inflttence  of  that  victorious  croBti 
CoDStantine  had  delivered  the  cil;  from  the  joke  of  tfTaii> 
nical  power,  aud  restored  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  ta 
their  ancient  auth'irity,"  Constantine  caused  himself  U 
baptized  by  Sylvester,  the  first  uf  that  name.  Bishop  of 
Rome,  a  modest  and  pious  ecclesiastic,  who  little  thought  «l 
adopting  the  title  of  Tope,  or  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  liud% 
or  any  such  blasphemons  aesumptions,  like  his  aucce»OTi> 
He  was  the  thffty-first  Bishop  of  the  See  from  the  ci 
mencement  of  Christianity,  and  the  first  after  the  tenth  «t 
last  persecution.  This  holy  tnan  is  said  to  have  put  tht 
finishing  hand  to  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor,  and  U 
have  persuaded  him  to  make  Christianity  the  religioD  of  th 
Empire.  Among  the  recorded  achievemeots  of  Constantia 
much  has  been  stated  of  his  liberation  of  incarcerated  m) 
condemned  christians,  his  opening  of  their  closed  and  foil 
bidden  places  of  worship;  his  destruction  of  idols  and  04 
temples  of  false  gods ;  and  ultimately,  bia  universal  esti ' 
lishment  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  eropiRi 
To  relate  these  things  at  large  is  the  province  of  Chiutis 
History;  our  immediate  business  is  with  Helena,  the  empreM 
mother,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

When  Constantine  resolved  on  building  a  new  city,  to  b» 
called  after  his  own  name,  Constantinople,  and  of  removiiij 
the  seat  of  empire  to  the  east,  it  is  said  he  left  the  govens 
ment  of  Rome,  so  long  the  emporium  of  the  world,  in  tbf 
hands  of  Sylvester  the  Bishop,  and  then  with  his  mother  al 
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followers,  sailed  for  the  Bosphoras  and  commenced  ibe 
erection  of  his  new  metropolis. 

It  would  seem  that  the  emperor  kft  ample  funds,  and 
attendants  fitr  state  and  pTDtectiori,>al  the  disposal  of  hia 
mother;  and  while  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  new 
cit;,  Helena  and  her  train  went  to  the  Hnl;  Land,  and 
recorded  her  piety  in  the  manner  hereinafter  to  be  stated. 

In  some  accounts  of  Helena  it  bus  been  tnoet  strangelj 
and  igcDrantly  asserted  that  among  her  pious  achievemeals 
in  the  Holy  Land,  she  rebuilt  the  Temple  of.  Jerusalem. 
The  aatounding-  error  of  such  a  statement  will  become 
strikingly  manifest  when  the  reader  takes  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each  of  the  three  successive  templet 
which  were  erected  on  the  same  site,  previous  to  the  time  of 
this  British  Princess  and  Roman  Empress. 

Tbe  first  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  ihe  ancient  and  glorious 
fabric  built  bj  Solomon,  no  less  stupendous  than  magnificent, 
tbe  wonder  and  admiration  of  tbe  world ;  a  description  of 
which  ma;  be  seen  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  chapters  vi. 
and  vii.  It  was  destroyed  by  Nebiicbadnezzar,  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  A.M.  1350.*  The  second  temple  was  com- 
menced  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  the  work  carried  on  under  tlie  most  untavour- 
able  auspices,  from  the  opposition  of  tbe  Samaritans,  so  that 
the  workmen  were  obliged  to  wield  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
their  tools  in  the  other,  to  repulse  the  violence  of  Che  enemy. 
When  finished  it  proved  far  inferior  both  in  its  magnificenoe 
and  appointments,  to  the  firat  temple ;  and  well  might  the 
prophet  Haggai  remark,  "Who  is  there  left  among  you  that 
saw  this  bouse  in  her  first  glory  ?  Is  not  thii  in  your  eyet  tu 
nothingt"^      This  temple,  when  it  became   ruinooB,   was 

■  Some  tdu  of  Uw  ilapctidODiacn  ana  griuiileiir  of  ibo  flnl  leiople  Rmj  be 
(Omed  by  tlia  Ibllmrlng  sUUment.    In  proiIdlDt'  Uio  miUrlalirorlbBbiiUiUna 


•  Inl]iei[ipoliitinentsor(beKCDadtemplD,ltiruduaclei 
utlola  tfbicb  bolonKed  to  Its  tint.    Firal.  die  put  of  mi 
cominiiiilfd  Mane  to  Ivnp  bsfore  theUitiraoni.tcjt  KTDeaviAi^,^ 
aeeood,  tta  ral  of  Amun,  nlilcli  onlj,  uuouk  Bllflio-WS*  "Aiti 
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pulled  down  by  Herod  the  Ascalonite,  partly  on  account  of 
the  mean  consideration  in  which  it  was  held,  in  comparison 
with  the  first  edifice.  On  the  removal  of  the  second 
temple,  in  order  to  obtain  popularity  with  the  Jews, 
Herod  built  the  third  temple.  This  structure,  although 
far  inferior  to  the  first  temple,  was  considerably  superior  to 
the  second.  This  third  temple  became  ever  memorable  for 
the  earliest  ministry  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the 
scene  where  he  preached  salvation  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile. 
It  was  finally  destroyed  byTitus,  son  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Vespasian,  surnamed  '*  the  delight  and  solace  of  mankind,'* 
an  appellation  singularly  in  contrast  with  his  destructive 
doings  at  Jerusalem.  After  this  overthrow,  the  temple  lay 
unbuilt  and  in  rubbish  till  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostatei^ 
who  to  diminish  the  number  of  christians  by  the  increase  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  build  a  fourth  temple.  But,  we  are  told, 
no  sooner  were  the  foundations  laid,  than  an  earthquake  cast 
them  up  again,  and  fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  stones, 
timber,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials.  As  for  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  itself,  it  was  re-edified  by  iBlius  Adrianus,  who 
named  it  iElia;  drove  from  thence  the  Jews  and  gave  it  to 
the  christians. 

Having  now  shewn  what  Helena  did  not  perform,  in 
regard  to  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  an  achievement 
absurdly  ascribed  to  her  by  some  writers,  but  by  none  of 
any  credit ;  it  remains  to  be  stated  what  in  reality  was  the 
nature  of  her  doings,  while  on  this  long- desired  visit  to  the 
scanty  remains  of  time-honoured  ancient  Jerusalem. 

After  having  intently  paused  over  every  memorable  spot, 
and  devoutly  meditated  over  every  sacred  vestige  which  re- 
minded her  of  the  presence,  death,  and  passion  of  the  divine 
founder  of  our  faith,  Helena  resolved  to  evince  her  piety  by 
leaving  here  a  memorial  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City. 
Accordinglj^  having  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the   Mount  of 

Israel  budded.  Third,  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  the  making  of  which  la  de- 
scribed in  Exod.  xxv.  10;  and  the  placing  of  it  in  the  oracle,  or  sanctum 
sanctorum,  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi.  19,  Fourth,  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 
wrfllen  by  God's  own  finger,  an^  v\ai&aa.\)iY  Moau^  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Fifth,  the  Are  of  sacrifice,  wYAc^  caxni^  Qtcswa.ltc]»xa.\«a?<«tt.\  ^\^<;S&.t)s%^«a^\s^ 

the  priests  kept  contiauaU;^  buTn\xv«. 


Olives  where  the  Temple  formerlj  stood,  she  there  causpd  a 
chrUtian  edifice  to  he  erected,  which  ahe  cniled  the  Cbarch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Around  this  church  she  also  built 
many  houses,  which  became  inbabited  by  the  christians  who 
congregated  there.  These  buildings  perpeCnall;  increasing 
till  the  place  became  a  fair  town,  when  it  received  the  name, 
from  the  temple  or  church  which  crowned  its  aunimit,  of  the 
City  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Having  been  informed  by  Curiacue,  then  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  where  was  hidden  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
snfFered,  Helena  with  passionate  eagerneas  went  to  work  in 
search  of  it.  An  old  author  states,  "  much  ado  bad  the  good 
lady  to  find  the  place  where  our  Lord's  bodie  had  beene  laid: 
fcr  the  Jews  and  heathens  had  raised  great  hillocks  on  the 
place,  and  buUt  there  a  temple  of  Venus.  This  temple 
being  plucked  down,  and  the  earth  digged  annj,  she  found 
ihe  three  crosses  whereon  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves  had  Buffered.  Helena  being  perplexed  to  knoir 
which  oftheae  was  the  right  croase,  they  were  all  carried  to 
a,  woman  who  had  been  long  visited  with  sicknesse,  and  now 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  crosses  of  Ihe  two  thieves 
did  the  weak  woman  no  good;  but  as  soon  as  they  laid  on 
her  the  croase  on  which  the  Lord  died,  she  leapt  up  and  was 
restored  to  her  former  health." 

The  same  author  remarks  on  the  church  built  by  Helena, 
"this  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre,  even  at  the  first  building 
was  highly  reverenced  and  esteemed  by  the  christians  of 
these  parts ;  and  even  untitl  oar  dayes,  it  is  much  resorted 
to,  both  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Romish  church, 
who  fondly  and  super.ititiously  hope  to  merit  by  their 
journey ;  and  also  by  divers  gentlemen  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  who  travel  hilherword  partly  for  curiosity,  and 
partly  beimuse  their  gocerous  spirits  imitate  the  heavens 
and  delight  in  motion."  * 

Further  to  celebrate  the  temple  which  she  bad  erected, 
Helena  caused  an  order  of  knightbood  to  be  instituted,  the 


buusind  aucMs  ivkAj." 
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memberg  of  which  were  called  "Knights  of  the  Sepulchre," 
They  were  bound  to  defend  the  "  Blessed  Sepulchre,"  to 
war  agiuti9t  inlldeU,  and  to  defend  pilgrims.  This  was  tlw 
first  of  the  three  knighthoods  which  were  originated  to 
celebrate  the  winning  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  espulaioD 
of  the  Mahometana,  by  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The 
second  order  was  the  "  Knights  of  St.  Joba  of  Jemsalein,'' 
institnted  ID  1 1 24,  b}r  Pope  GelasiuB  11.;  and  the  third  wei« 
the  '•Knights  Templars,"  instituted  in  1113,  by  Hugh 
PayetineB,  and  confirmed  by  Pnpe  Engenius.* 

The  historians  of  this  period  truly  remark,  this  waa  as 
age  in  which  false  opinions  aad  false  minicles  made  vp  the 
bulk  of  an  instructive  history;  and  many  things  are  related 
in  early  Roman  church  history,  and  as  fully  believed  by  the 
credulous  votaries  of  that  taitli  as  any  statement  in  holy  writ, 
which  among  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  raauliiad  not 
merely  excites  the  smile  of  risibility,  but  provokes  indigns- 
tlon,  to  see  matters  of  profound  or  sacred  interest  vulgarized 
by  superstitious  and  false  statements.  Among  the  adherents 
of  reformed  Christianity  but  little  credibility  has  been  ac- 
corded to  tbo  account  of  Helena's  diacovery  of  the  real  cross; 
and  eren  less  to  the  following  morceou,  so  devoutly  valued 
by  the  believers  in  monkish  mirade»,  and  that  mass  of 
trumpery  called  holy  relies.  We  are  fold  that  when  Helena 
discovered  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  died,  that  the 
also  found  the  three  nails,  by  which  his  body  was  pierced 
and  attached  to  it ;  and  that  she  disposed  of  them  in  the 
following  manner.  Of  one  she  made  a  bit  for  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  of  her  sou  Constantine,  which  endowed  the  animal 
with  miraculous  powers  of  docility,  speed,  and  sagacity ;  of 
another  she  made  a  crest  for  his  heltnet,  which  rendered  his 
head-piece  invulnerable  to  the  edgeof  anjasBailing  weapon; 
and  the  third  nail  she  used  as  a  charm,  to  calm  the  turbnlence 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Well  may  such  spurious  miracles  be 
likened  to  necromancy,  or  the  pretended  mysteries  of  the 
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bUcIc  art.  These  records  slate  that  while  Helena  and  her 
train  of  dsTotees  from  the  Holy  Land  were  returning  to 
Britun,  when  approachiag  the  aity  of  Venice,  ths  severe 
tempestuons  weather  which  alwaiys  made  the  gulf  of  Venice 
so  dangerous  till  that  period,  was  unusually  stormy ;  on 
which  Helena  cast  the  last  remaining  nail  of  the  cross  into 
the  periloaa  vortex  of  the  heaving  ocean;  we  are  told  that  it 
acted  like  oil  in  calming  the  turbulence  of  the  raging  hillowa; 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  lagoona  of  Venice  have  been 
proverbially  mild  and  free  Irom  tempestuous  visitatioDa.'' 

It  is  said  in  the  "  Genealogy  of  the  Saints"  and  other 
ancient  records,  that  Helena  not  otily  discovered  "the  real 
cross,"  but  brought  it  with  her  to  Britain.  Ross,  in  bb 
"  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,"  states  that  it  was  brought 
to  Britain  by  St.  Neoti  but  among  other  authorities  an 
ancient  Welsh  bard  says — 

r  ired  I,  gsTBa  y  sroi." 

Implying  that  without  difficulty  Elea  Godebog  found  the 
cross  for  Christendom.  In  the  times  of  our  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ancestors,  when  relics  and  effigies  of  saints  were 
held  in  pious  esteem  and  sacred  veneration,  this  Croei 
Naid  (Cross  of  Refuge),  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  Welsh, 
was  set  in  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned 
with  preciouji  stones,  so  that  on  pompous  state  occasions  it 
farmed  one  of  the  principal  features  in  a  procession.* 

Although  a  zealous  votary  of  Christianity  from  her  child- 
hood, and  habitually  practising  its  merciful  dictates,  it  aeemi 
that  neither  Helena  nor  her  celebrated  son  were  ihoroughl; 
imbued  with  its  doctrines  till  the  miraculous  conversion  of 
Coostantine,  and  her  travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  when 
at  length  she  returned  to  her  native  country,  she  came  in  a 
state  of  enlightenment  never  previously  enjoyed  by  any 
native  of  our  island;  and  was  therefore  looked  up  to  by  the 
christians  of  Britaiu  with  great  veneration  and  affection. 

•  For  furiliBr  [nfiinoaUon  mpectbig  (b«  Crost  Kaia,  we  celBr  tlia  mOa  to 
ulntereatlngdTtlAlaiDlhflllnt  ToJumaartlifl  AnbAo1oglaCambtfinil&,x-u»i 
qiuruiLy  Weltliperlodlciil  urKreit  merit,  oMeiUietwiiatA  Ust^a;^  iA'^Am. 
Uwaicb  webaretieea  parUj  under  otiUHaU(iiitiii:Ua»tii!Qna>.^oiL. 
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ft06  TQS    ElfFBBBS    BBIfHA, 

At  thU  period  Octaviita  still  reigned  ae  king  of  Brilail 
and  Romnn  governor.  Although  he  held  bolh  those  gre»( 
offices  at  Rrat  indeSanceof  Canstontine,  jiet  as  he  discharged 
the  royal  fuDctioae  so  ahlj,  and  performed  hia  duties 
lieutenant  of  the  empire  with  unquestioned  faithfulnesi,  lu 
was  uot  molested  by  the  imperial  authorities.  Helena  tu 
dnublless  received  b;  bim  with  all  the  honours  due 
exalted  rank  and  Bdvaucod  age.  But  she  had  other  vien 
than  concerning  herself  with  the  atTBira  of  politic: 
government.  Admiring  as  we  do,  the  views  of  the  outborea 
of  the  "  Roman  Lodiea  in  Britain,"  on  the  close  of  Helens'] 
career,  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  celebrated 
woman  by  one  more  quotation  from  that  article  to  which 
have  been  under  so  much  obligation  in  another  part  of  tbii 

"While  this  monarch  (Constantine  the  Great)  reigned, 
Britain  cnjojed  perfect  peace.  To  partake  so  blessed  i 
dispensation,  his  mother  now  returned  to  her  Dative  land: 
herself  full  of  the  mild  lessons  of  the  Gospel.  For  in  those 
earl/  times,  the  principles  of  worship  learnt  in  the  east  frou 
the  primitive  disciples  of  the  Apioatles  themselves,  wei 
then  adulterated  with  any  of  those  vain  rites  or  visionary 
errors,  which  have  since  broke  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
betrayed  her  misled  members  again  into  the  cloialcra  ofk 
disguised  idolatiy  ;  or  to  the  dark  labyrinths  of  a  not  less 
fanatic  enthusiasm.  This  truly  pious  lady,  who  had  visited 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  stojd  under  the  shriiM 
in  Rome,  where  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  revered  bothj 
but  she  believed  that  the  temples  jet  to  be  raised  in  many 
pagan  breast,  was  a  work  of  still  more  sacred  structure.  Sha 
accordingly  introduced  the  pure  faith  she  brought  into  eveiJF 
British  female  circle,  where  her  rank  commanded  respec^ 
and  her  virtues  influence.  Her  success  wels  beyond  even  her 
hopes.  Indeed  the  female  heart  seems  a  soil  particularly  pre- 
pared for  this  seed  of  tender  planting,  yet  ordained  for  tiM 
"  healing  of  nations  I"  Even  on  its  natural  aoflneas,  which 
one  of  our  own  authors  beautifully  styles  the  tsfft  green  ^ 
the  loul,  the  world-scared  eye  of  man  loves  to  turn  h^ 
wearied  sight,  and  \>e  laSteAuii.   ttaa  T^t^HOKs*.  VAik  ^ 


well-gpringfl  in  meefcnesE  and  endearing  soothingj  a  reflected 
light   of   hcavcQ — narmth   without   bent — bright,   bat  in- 

Oq  this  principle  Helena  genllj  tanght  the  daoghlers 
of  her  native  land.  Where  she  found  the  old  Roman  phi- 
losophy had  ingrafted  the  aweetnesa  of  urbnnityj  on  the 
proud  virtues  of  either  pHganism,  whether  of  the  Druid 
grove  orclassic  temple,  she  transmuted  all  iuto  Ihe  dignified 
humility  of  christian  holiness. 

During  Helena's  two  abodes  here,  first  as  empress -consort, 
and  then  as  cinpreas-motber,  she  erected  many  noble  works 
in  London,  and  amongst  those  of  the  most  after  ntility, 
completely  rebuilt  the  old  walls  of  that  city,  which  had 
Hoffbred  muth  from  dilapidation  aince  the  time  of  their  first 
erection,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Roman  colony.  His- 
torians inform  us,  (hat  it  was  by  tb!s  truly  imperial  woman 
that  the  great  atone  pillar,  known  in  our  time  by  Ihe  name 
of  the  London  Slone,  was  placed  in  a  aecure  nicbe  of  tba 
new  wall.  It  had  originally  been  plauted  on  that  spot  bj 
the  first  Roman  colony,  and  called  the  Milliariitm — tbe 
grand  point  of  atation,  whence  these  bold  settlers  measured 
the  relative  distances  to  all  their  other  posts  throughout  the 
country-  This  venerablt  reliu  still  remains;  and.  where  the 
site  of  the  ancient  bulwarks  may  still  he  traceable,  it  appears 
prominent  in  a  yet  more  modem  wall.* 

After  tbe  munificent  dediuationa  of  her  time  and  wealth, 
which  the  Empress  Helena  bestowed  on  the  embellishments 
of  London,  the  inhabitants  changed  ila  name  to  that  of 
Augusta — a  compliment  applicable  to  the  respected  empress, 
or  to  the  cify  itself,  as  the  moat  important  one  in  the  ialand. 
But  it  was  not  the  edification  of  "  houses  built  with  hands  " 
that  could  satisfy  her  parental  spirit;  and  from  the  period  in 
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510  THE  PRINCB88  JOAN. 

their  prince  to  compromise  his  dignity  by  a  union  with  a 
princess  of  tainted  blood,  as  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  Joan  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
reigning  English  king.  Her  mother  was  the  Lady  Agatha, 
daughter  of  Robert  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby;  one  of  the 
many  degraded  noble  dames  of  England  who  disgraced  their 
families  by  an  illicit  connexion  with  the  most  unworthy  of 
the  sovereigns,  of  England.  The  dowry  which  her  royal 
father  gave  with  her  was  as  contemptible  as  her  pretensions 
to  lineal  honours ;  merely  the  lordship  of  Elsmere,  in  the 
marches  of  Wales ;  a  territory  originally  torn  from  the 
ancestors  of  Llewelyn.* 

Notwithstanding    the  private    felicity    enjoyed  by  the 
Welsh  prince  with  his  new  queen,   their  union  signally 
failed  in  producing  those  pacific  results  anticipated  between 
the  two  nations.    A  furious  war  soon  ensued,  which  was 
carried  on  with  mutual  animosity.    Llewelyn  and  his  pa- 
triotic followers  had  not  only  to  sustain  an  opposition  to 
the  entire  military  strength  of  England,  but  the  treachery 
of  many  of  his  own  subjects  caused  the  terrors  of  a  partial 
civil  war  combined  with  those  of  foreign  invasion.     The 
natural  result  of  such  disastrous  evils  was  the  success  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  failure  of  the  Cambrian   prince  to 
defend  his  dominions  against  such  superior  forces.     When 
the  army  of  King  John  had  carried  their  devastations  to 
an  unprecedented  extreme,  while  Bangor  was  blazing  and 
Aberconway  in  the  power  of  the  English,  Llewelyn  led  his 
retreating  powers  into  security  amidst  the  fastnesses  of 
Snowdon.    From  thence  he  despatched  his  queen  attended 
by  the  usual  retinue  of  a  truce,  to  Aberconway,  the  head 
quarters  of  her  father  the  king,  to  intercede  with  him  for 
a  treaty  of  peace.    Although  Joan  failed  to  obtain  all  the 
points  desired  by  her  lord,  she  succeeded  in  procuring  a 

*  It  !8  with  tbfl  ntraost  diflgast  tbat  a  Welshman  will  read  the  foUowinf 
gtatement  by  Warrington  of  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1203.  **  The  English 
king  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  territories  in  France  returned  to  England. 
On  his  arrival  he  gave  Joan,  a  daoghtcr  which  he  had  by  a  lady  of  the  house  of 
Terrars,  in  marriage  to  Llewelyn;  as  a  reward  of  (he  due  obeervance  of  the  laU 
treaty ;  or  as  a  means  of  secnxlng  \]qlO^  oA-H^axXA^i^  ^^oS^s^Y^*^  tsAs^i  U^ink.  would 
lUitaraUy  result  firom  sacih  an  qS^Xbam*'* 


csasation  of  hostiliiiea,  which  waa  the  graud  deeideratam 
of  the  periloDB  hour :  for  in  fact  each  party,  at  all  timeBi 
Beamed  to  subscribe  t»  hard  terms  with  a  mental  reter- 
TatioD  to  break  them,  as  soon  as  the  evil  hour  had  passed 
away,  aud  a  change  of  fortuoe  enabled  them  once  mora  to 
.  re-fight  their  buttles  under  belter  auspices. 

Joan  aaoD  became  the  mother  of  a  prince  who  was  aamed 
David.  It  U  not  koown  how  earl;  after  hi»  birth  thai  she 
began  to  play  the  part  of  the  harah  stepmother  towards 
Griffith,  Llewelyn's  eldest  son,  but  in  course  of  a  fen 
years  aflerwards  it  is  cerlain  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
her  grand  aim  of  alienating  the  affections  of  his  father 
firom  him,  and  of  transferring  them  to  his  second  sod,  the 
young  prince  of  whom  we  are  treating,  her  own  child- 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  right  place  to  relate  a  romaatio  inci- 
dent, said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  infancy  of  Prince 
David,  that  has  long  be^n  the  subject  of  a  popnlar  ballad 
called  Bedd  Gelart.  The  tradition  goes  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Llewelyn  and  his  courtiers  were  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  a  damp  was  thrown  upon  their  enjoyment  io  conse- 
quence of  the  unaccountable  absence  of  one  of  the  best  dogs  in 
all  the  pack,  a  buck-hound  that  was  a  great  favourite  with  bia 
master,  presented  to  him  by  his  royal  father-in-law,  called 
Kill-hart,  which  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wales  was  Welshi- 
fied  into  Gelart.  The  party  soon  separated,  disappointed 
of  their  sport,  and  relumed  homeward.  When  Llewelyn 
entered  his  dwelling,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  his  hooee* 
bold  were  absent ;  but  he  was  greeted  by  the  leaping  gam- 
bols of  Gelart  the  moment  be  appeared.  Observing  the 
cradle  of  his  child  turned  upside  down,  the  d<^s  mouth  and 
the  floor  stained  with  blood,  a  horrible  suspicion  seized  him 
that  the  hound  had  killed  his  infant.  As  the  animal  leapt 
on  bim  to  invite  his  usual  caresses,  maddened  with  the 
thought  of  bis  supposed  bereavement  and  furious  at  the 
sight  of  the  apparent  cause,  he  immediately  spurned  the 
fondling  creature,  and  thrust  him  through  with  his  hunting 
spear ;  when  the  pour  animal  gave  a  piteous  whiae  and  fell 
dead  at  bis  master's  feet.  On  turning  u^  the  mi«^«A. 
ondls,  however,  how  great  was  lie^eVjria  wAjsKiAonwax 
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